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A NEW EDITION, BEING THE TWENTY-NINTH 



TV TTIF COUNTRY TO WHICH t AM SO PROUD OF BELONGING, 


TO THE ARMY TO WHICH I AM SO DEEPLY INDEBTED, 
AND TO MY WIFE, 
lUTHOUT II HOSE LOVING HELP 
MY 'forty-one YEARS IN INDIA' 

COULD NOT BE THE HAPPY RETROSPECT IT IS, 

I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I 'WOULD novor haAO \onturod to intrude upon the pubbo ivitb my 
personal reminiscences had I not boon urged to do so by friends who, 
being interested themsohos in what I was able to tell them of India 
as inj father know it, and as I found it and loft it, persuaded me that 
my experiences of the manj and xarious aspects under winch I have 
Icnoun the vondorful land of my adoption and its mterestmg peoples 
would bo useful to mj countrymen It -was thought that I might thus 
contnbuto towards a more intimate knowledge of the glorious hentage 
our forefathers ha^o bequeathed to us, thau the greater number of 
them possess, and towards liclpmg them to understand the charao 
tenstics and requirements of the numerous and widely different races 
bj whom India is mbabited 

It IB difficult for people who know nothing of Natives to under 
stand and appreciate the value they sot on cherished customs, pecuhar 
idiosjmcrnsios, and fixed prejudices, all of which must be carefully 
studied by those wdio are placed m the position of their Rulers, if the 
suvoram Power is to keep their respect and gam their gratitude and 
affection 

The Natives of India are particularly observant of character, and 
mtelhgeut m gauging the capabihties of those who govern them , and 
it 18 because the Enghsh Government is trusted that a mere handful of 
Englishmen are able to direct the admimstration of a country ■with 
nearlj three hundied milhons of mhabitants, differing m race, lehgion. 
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nnd manners of life Throughout all the changes Mhich India has 
undergone, political and social, durmg the present centurj', this feeling 
has been maintained, and it mil last so long as the somces are filled 
ha honourable men a\ho sympathize mth the Natives, respect their 
prejudices, and do not interfere unnecessarily mth theur habits and 
customs 

father and I spent between us nearlj nmety years m India 
Tlie most u onderful of the many changes that took place durmg that 
tunc may ho said to date from the Mntinj I have endoaaoured m 
the follomng pages to ovplain the causes avhich, I behove, brought 
about that terrible eacnt — an caent which for a while produced a 
much to bo regretted feeling of racial antagonism Happily, this 
feeling did not last long, even when thmgs looked blackest for us, it 
was softened bj acts of kindness shown to Europeans m distress, and 
b\ the knowledge that, but for tho assistance afforded by the Natues 
thrmsolvcs, the restoration of order, and tho suppression of a fierce 
iiuhtar;. insurrection, would haio been a far more arduous task 
Delhi could not liaic been taken mthout Sikhs and Gurkhas, 
Lucknow could not haie been defended without the Hmdustani 
soldiers who so nobl^ responded to Sir Henry Lawnronce’s call, and 
nothing that Sir lohn Lawrence might have done could have 
pri. vented our loung, for a tune, tho whole of the country north of 
Calrutta, had not tho men of the Punjab and tho Derajat* remained 
true to our cause 

It has been suggested that all outward signs of the Mutmy should 
b< obliterated that the monument on the Eidgo at Delhi should bo 
1 \dlcd and the pictnrcscjuo Residency at Lucknow allowed to fall 
into drear This MOW docs not commend itself to mo These rohes 
of tint treiiu ndous etnigglc are mcraonals of heroic sorvicos pci 
fo-uind b\ Iltr Afajestr’s soldiers, Natiro as well as Bntish , and by 
t ri'iliatr who shared the duties and dangers of tho army They 
er \ahiablc as rt minders that \ c must ncror again allow onrsohes to 
w lulbd into fancied security , and ahorc all, they stand as warnmgs 

* Trv t« Iwyoiid the Indus 
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occupies in Asin- the position of n Continental Power, and that her 
mteiosts m that part of the globe must bo protected by Coutmcntal 
means of defence 

The few who have carefully and stcadilj’ watched the course of 
events, entertained no doubt from the first as to the soundness of 
these views , and their ami has nlwaj s been, as mine is now, not to 
sound an alarm, but to give a warning, and to show the danger of 
shuttmg our eyes to plain facta and their probable consequences 
Whatever may be the future course of ev ents, I have no fear of the 
result if we are only true to ourselves and to India Thinking 
Natives thoroughly understand the situation, they believe that the 
tune must come when the tomtoncs of Great Britain and Bussia in 
their part of Asia will be separated only by a common boundary Ime, 
and they would consider that we were wontmg m the most essential 
attnbutes of Eulers if we did not take aU possible precautions, and 
make every possible preparation to meet such an cventnahty 

I send out this book m the earnest hope that the friendly 
anticipations of those who advised me to write it may not be 
senously disappomted , and that those who care to read a plain, 
unvarnished tale of Indian hfe and adv'enture, will bear m mmd that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and will therefore forgive 
aU faults of stvle or language 

EOBEETS 

September, 1896 
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CHAPTER I 

Forty years ago the depar6(ire of a cadet for India was a much more 
senous affair than it is at present Under the regulations then in 
force, loaie, except on medical certifioate, could only be obtamed once 
dunng the whole of on officer's service, and ten years hod to be spent 
in India before that leai e could be token Small wonder, then, that 
I felt as if I nore biddmg England fareweE for ever when, on the 
20th Febniarj , 1852, I set sail from Southampton with Calcutta for 
my destmation Steamers m those days ran to and from India but 
once a month, and the fleet employed n as only capable of transportmg 
some 2,400 passengers m the course of a year This does not molude 
the Cape route, but even takmg that into consideiation, I should 
doubt whether there were then as many travellers to India m a year 
as there are now m a fortmght at the busy season 

My ship was the Penmsular and Oriental Company’s steamer Bipon, 
commanded by Captam Moresby, an ex-officer of the Indian Navy, 
in which he had earned distmction by his survey of the Red Sea 
A few Addiscombe friends were on board, leavmg England under the 
some depressmg circumstances os myseff, and what with wmd and 
weather, and the thought that at the best we were biddmg farewell to 
home and relations for ten long years, we were anylhmg but a cheerful 
party for the first few days of the voyage Youth and high spmts had, 
however, re asserted themselves long before Alexandria, which place 
wo reached mtliout moident beyond the customary halts foi coahng 
at Gibroltoi and Malta. At Alexandria we bode adieu to Captam 
Moresby, who had been most kmd and attentive, and whose graphic 
accounts of the difficulties he had had to overcome whilst mostermg 
the navigation of the Red Sea served to while away many a tedious 
hour 

On landmg at Alexandria, we were hurried on board a large mast 
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loss canal boat, slinpod like a Nile ilababcali In Ibis v,o wore towed 
up tbo Mobnioudiob canal lor ton hours, until wo arriicd at Atfioh, on 
the Nile, thonco ivo proceeded by Bteamor, reaching Cairo in about 
sixteen hours Hero wo put up at Shepherd's Hotel for a couple of 
days, winch wore most enjoyable, especially to those of the party w'ho, 
like myself, saw an eastern city and its picturosfiuo and curious baraars 
for the first time From Cairo the route lay across the desert for 
nmety miles, the road being merely n cutting in the sand, quite undis 
tingiiishablo at mght The journey was porfonnod m a coincjanco 
closely resembling a bathing maohmo, winch accommodated six people, 
and was drawm by four mules My five follow travellers wore all 
cadets, only one of whom (Colonel John Stewart, of Ardiorhch, Perth 
shire) 18 now ahvo Tlio transit took some eighteen hours, with an 
occasional halt for refreshments Our baggage was earned on camels, 
os were the mails, cargo, and oven the cool for the Hod Sea steamers 
On amvnl at Suez wo found awaitmg us the Oricitfal, commanded 
by Captam Powell A number of people mot us there who had loft 
England a month before we did, but their steamer having broken 
down, they had now to be accommodated on board ours Wo were 
thus very mconvomontly crowded until wo amved at Aden, whore 
several of the passengers left us for Bombay Wo wore not, however, 
much mohned to complam, as some of our new associates proiod 
themselves decided acquisitions Amongst them w as Mr (afterwards 
Sur Barnes) Peacock, an immense favountn with all on board, and 
more particularly with us lads Ho was full of fun, and although then 
forty-seven years old, and on his w'ay to Calcutta to jom the Qoiemor 
General’s Council, he took part m our amnsemonts as if he wore of the 
same ago as ourselves His career m India was bnihant, and on the 
expiration of his term of ofidee as member of Council ho was made 
Chief Justice of Bengal' Another of the passengers was Colonel (after 
wards Sir John Bloomfield) Gough, who died not long ago m Ireland, 
and was then on his way to take up his appomtment os Quartermaster- 
General of Queen’s troops He had served m the 8 rd Light Dragoons 
and on the staff of his cousm. Lord Gough, durmg the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, and was naturally an object of the deepest venera 
tion to all the youngsters on board 

At Madras we stopped to land passengers, and I took this oppor- 
tumty of going on shore to see some old Addiscombe friends, mort of 
whom were greatly excited at the prospect of a war in Burma The 
transports were then actually lymg m the Madras roads, and a few 
days later this portion of the expedition started for Rangoon 
At last, on the Ist Apnl, we reached Calcutta, and I had to say 
good-bye to the friends I had made durmg the six weeks' voyage, most 
of whom I was never to meet agam 

On landmg, I received a letter from my father, who commanded the 
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L'llioro (liM'Jion, infoniniig me tlint tlio proprietor of Spciico Hotel 
liad becii iiistnieted to rcceno mo, and Hint I lind bettor put up tliero 
until I reported m\>olf at the Head Quarter*! of the Bengal ArtiUerj 
at Hum Dum This uas chilling nous, for I uns the onlj’ one of our 
pnrtj who had to go to a hotel on landing The Infantry cadets had 
either hecu taken charge of b\ the Town iMajor, who proMdod them 
wnth quarters m Fort \\ illiam, or had gone to staj with fnends, and 
the onl\ other \.rtiltcr\man (Stewart) went direct to Dum-Dum, whore 
ho had a brother, also a gunner, who, poor fellow, was murdered with 
Ins ■\oungwafo fnc loara later b\ the mutineers at Gwalior I was 
still more depressed later on b^ finding mj self at diimcr tvlc a tetc 
wath a first class specimen of the results of an Indian climate Ho 
belonged to nn own regiment, and was going homo on medical certi- 
ficate, but did not look as if he could e\ er reach England He ga\o 
mo the not too pleasing nows tliat hr staging in that droan hotel, 
instead of proceeding direct to Dum Diiin, I had lost a da3’s somco 
and par, so I took caro to join carh the following mommg 
A few 3 cars before, Dum-Dum had been a largo railitarj station, 
but tlio annexation of tho Punjab, and the neceseits for maintaining a 
considerable force in northern India, had greatU reduced tho gamson 
E\cn the small force that remnuicd had embarked for Bunin before 
m\ arrnal, so that, instead of a large, chcen me«s porta, to which 
I had been lookmg forward, I sat down to dinner woth onl^ one other 
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Calcuttn, outside the Fort was but a droar\ place to fall bad. upon 
It was wrotobodlj lighted bj'smolcj oil lamps sot at ^ 015 raio inter, als 
The slow and eumbrous palaultin was the ordinary moans of con. oj 
anoo, and, as far as I was ooncernod, the \ auntod hospitality of the 
Anglo Indian was oonspiouous by its absence 
I must confess I .\as disappointed at being loft so coinplololy to 
myself, ospeoially by the senior military oflicors, ipanj of iiliom noio 
personally known to my father, who had, I was aware, wntton to 
some of them on my behalf Under those circumstantes, I think it 
18 hardly to bo wondered at that I became toiribly home sick, and 
comancod that I could never bo happy m India Worst of all, the 
prospects of promotion soomod absolutely hopeless, I was a super 
nnmorary Second Lieutenant, and nearly o\cry ofllecr 111 the list of 
the Bengal Artillery bad served over fifteen years as a subaltern 
This stagnation extended to every branch of the Indian Army 
There wore smgularly few mcidonts to enliven this unpromising 
stage of my career I do, however, romombor one rather notable 
experience wlnoli came to mo at that time, m the form of a bad cy clone 
I was dmmg out on the night m question Gradually the wmid grow’ 
higher and higher, and it became evident that wo w'oro in for a stonn 
of no ordmary Innd Consequently, I loft my friend’s house early 
A Native servant, carry’ing a lantern, accompanied mo to light mo on 
my way At an angle of the road a sudden gust of wind extinguished 
the hght The son’ant, who, like most Natives, was quite at home 
m the dark, walked on, beheimig that I was following m bis w ako 
I shouted to him as loudly os I could, but the uproar was so terrific 
that he could not hear a word, and there was nothing for it but to try 
and make my own way homo The darkness was profound As I w ns 
wnlkmg carefully along, I suddenly came m contact with an object, 
which a timely flash of hghtrung showed mo was a column, standing 
m exactly the opposite direction from my ow’n house I could now 
locate myself correctly, and the hghtmng becommg every moment 
more vivid, I was enabled to giopo my way by slow degrees to the 
mess, where I expected to find someone to show mo my’ way homo, 
but the servants, w’ho know from experience the probable effects of a 
cyclone, had already closed the outside Venetian shutters and barred 
all the doors I could just see them through the cracks engaged m 
making everythmg fast In vam I banged at the dooi and called at 
the top of my voice — they heard nothmg Eeluctantly I became con 
vinced that there was no altomative but to leave my shelter and face 
the rapidly inoreosmg storm once more My bungalow was not more 
than half a mile away, but it took me an age to accomphsh this short 

Toduood to the rote of twenty per thousand jior annum I am glad to sav 
that this hope lias been more than reolircd, the annual death mto smeo 1882 
having never risen to seventeen per thousand 
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distance, as 1 was only able to move a few steps at a time whenever 
the hghtmng showed me the way It was necessary to be careful, as 
the road was raised, with a deep ditch on either side , several trees 
had already been blown down, and lay across it, and huge branches 
were bemg driven through the air hie thistle down I found extreme 
difficulty m keeping my feet, especially at the cioss-roads, where I was 
more than once all but blown over At last I reached my house, but 
even then my struggles were not quite at an end It was a very long 
tune before I could gam admittance The servant who had been 
carrying the lantern had arrived, and, missmg me, imagmed that I 
must have returned to the house at which I had dmed The men with 
uhom I chummed, thinking it unlikely that I should make a second 
attempt to letmn home, had caiefuUy fastened all the doors, momen 
tardy expectmg the roof of the house to be blown off I had to con 
tmue hammeiing and shoutmg for a long tune before they heard and 
admitted me, thankful to be comparatively safe mside a house 

By mornmg the worst of the storm was over, but not before great 
damage had been done The Native bazaar was completely wrecked, 
lookmg as if it had suffered a furious bombardment, and great havoc 
had been made amongst the European houses, not a smgle verandah 
or outside shutter bemg left m the station As I walked to the mess, 
I found the road almost impassable from fallen trees , and dead birds, 
chiefly crows and kites, were so numerous that they had to be carried 
off m cartloads How I had made my way to my bungalow without 
accident the night before was difficult to unagme Even the column 
agamst which I had stumbled was levelled by the furj' of the blast 
This column had been raised a few years before to the memory of the 
officers and men of the Ist Troop, Ist Brigade, Bengal Horse Artillery, 
who uere killed m the disastrous retreat from Kabul m 1841 It was 
afterwards rebuilt 

Dum-Dum m rums was even more dreary than before the cyclonei 
and I felt as if I could not possibly contmue to hve there much longer 
Accordmgly I wrote to my father, beggmg him to try and get me sent 
to Burma , but he rephed that he hoped soon to get command of the 
Peshawar division, and that he would then like me to ]om him Thus, 
though my desire to quit Dum Dum was not to be immediately grata 
fied, I was buoyed up by the hope that a defimte hmit had now been 
placed to my service in that, to me, unmterestang part of India, and 
my restlessness and discontent disappeared as if by magic 

In time of peace, as m war, or during a cholera epidemic, a soldier’s 
moral condition is mfinitely more important than his physical surround- 
mgs, and it is m this respect, I thmk, that the subaltern of the present 
day has an advantage 01 er the yoimgster of forty years ago The hfe 
of a young officer durmg his first few months of exde, before he has 
fallen mto the ways of his new hfe and made friends for hunself, con 
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novor boAory liappj , but in tlioHo dftjB he is rncourngod bj tlic fooling 
tlmt, liowovor dislnsloful, it nood not nccofinarily Inst icrj long, and ho 
can look forward to a rapid and easy return to ICngland and friends at 
no very distant period At the tune I am w riting of he could not but 
fool completely cut off from all that had hitherto fonned Ins chief 
Intorostsin hfo — his fninily and Ins friends — for (on years is an ctcniity 
to the young, and the fooling of lonohncss and homo sickness was apt 
to booomo almost insupportable 

The clnnato added its depressing mfluonco , tlioro was no going to 
the hills then, and as the weary months dragged on, the young stranger 
became more and more dispnitod and hopeless Such was my case J 
had only boon four months in India, but it seonK d like four years My 
]oy, thoiofoio, was unbounded when atlastniy marching orders armed 
Indeed, the idea that I yvas about to proceed to that grand field of 
soldierly activity, the North “West Frontier, and there join my father, 
almost reconciled ino to tho disappointment of losing my chance of 
field Borvico in Burma My arrangonionts were soon made, and early 
in August I bade a glad good byo to Dam-Duin 


CHAPTEB II 

■\VnFN I yvont to India tho mode of travelling was almost as pnimtu 0 
as it hod boon a hundred, and probably five hundred, years before 
Pnvato individuals for tho most part used palankins, yvhilo ofiicors, 
rogimonts, and drafts woro usually sent up country by tho riy cr route 
ns far ns Cayvnporo It was nocossnrily a slow mode of progression — 
how sloyv may be imagined from tho fact that it took mo nearly three 
months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, a distance now tra\ orsod 
wnth the greatest ease and comfort m ns many days As far ns Benares 
1 travelled m a barge towed by a steamer — a performance yvhicli took 
tho best part of a month to accomphsh From Benares to Allahabad 
it was a pleasant change to get upon wheels, a horse dfi,k havmg been 
recently established betyveen these two places At Allahabad I was 
most kindly received by Mr Low ther, tho Commissioner, an old fnend 
of my father’s, m whoso house I oxpcnoiicod for tho first time that 
profuse hospitality for which Anglo Indians are proverbial I was 
much surprised and amused by the circumstance of my host smoking a 
hoolah even at meals, for he was one of the few Enghshmen who still 
mdulged m that luxury, as it w'as then considered. The sole duty of 
one servant, called the hoolah bardar, was to prepare tho pipe for his 
master, and to have it ready at all times 

My next restmg place was Cnwnpore, my birthplace, where I 
remomed a few day s The Cawnporo division was at that time com 
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manded by an officer of the name of Palmer, who had only recently 
attamed the rank of Bngadier-General, though he could not have been 
less than sixty eight years of age, bemg of the same standmg as my 
father 

IVom Caivnpore I went to Meenlt, and theie came across, for the 
first tune, the far-famed Bengal Horse ArtiUery, and made the 
acquamtonce of a set of officers who more than realized my expecta 
tions regardmg the wearers of the much-coveted jacket, association 
with whom created m me a fixed resolve to leave no stone unturned 
m tlie endeavour to become a horse gunner Like the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the East India Company’s service, the Artillery suffered 
somewhat from the employment of many of its best officers on the staff 
and m civil appomtments , the officers selected were not seconded or 
replaced in then regiments This was the case m a less degree, no 
doubt, m the Horse Artillery than m the other branches, for its espnt 
was great, and officers were proud to belong to this corps d’ihte It 
certamly was a splendid service , the men were the pick of those 
recrmted by the East India Company, they were of magnificent 
physique, and their uniform was smgffiarly handsome The jacket 
was much the same as that now worn by the Eoyal Horse Aiiillery, 
but mstead of the busby they had a brass helmet covered m front with 
leopard skm, surmounted by a long red plume which drooped over the 
back like that of a French Cuirassier This, with white buokskm 
breeches and long boots, completed a uniform which was one of the 
most picturesque and effective I have ever seen on a parade ground 

The metalled highway ended at Meerut, and I had to perform the 
remomder of my journey to Peshawar, a distance of 600 miles, m a 
palankm, or doohe 

This manner of travelhng was tedious m the extreme Startmg 
after dinner, the victim was earned throughout the mght by eight men, 
divided mto rehefs of four The whole of the eight were changed at 
stages averagmg from ten to twelve miles apart The baggage was also 
com eyed by ooohes, who kept up an mcessant chatter, and the pro- 
cession was hghted on its way by a torch-bearer, whose torch consisted 
of bits of rag tied round the end of a stick, upon which he contmuaUy 
poured the most malodorous of ods If the palankm-bearers were 
V ery good, they shuffled along at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
and if there were no delays, forty or forty-fire miles could be accom- 
plished before it became necessary to seek shelter from the sun m one 
of the dak-bungalou s, or rest houses, erected by Government at con- 
vement mtervals along all the pnncipal routes In these bungalows a 
bath could be obtamed, and sorely it was needed after a journey of 
thirteen or fourteen hours at a level of only a few mches above an 
exceedmgly dusty road. As to food, the Ihansamah, like ‘ min e host’ 
m the old country, declared hunself at the outset prepared to provide 
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ovorything tho heart of man could dcsiro , when, however, the traveller 
■was safely cornered for tho rest of tho day, tho mmm invariably 
divindlod down to tho olomontaiy and niiivorsal ‘ snddon death,' ■which 
meant a ivrotchodly thin chicken, caught, decapitated, grilled, and 
served up within twenty minutes hf tho meal being ordered At dinner 
aianoty was made by tho chicken being cuiriod, accompanied by an 
unhinitod supply of rice and chutney 

I was glad to bo able to break the monotony of this long journey by 
a ^^8lt to a half sister of mine, who was then living at tho hill station 
of MuBBoono Tho change to tho delightful freshness of a Himalayan 
climate after tho Turkish bath like atmosphere of tho plains m Boptom- 
bor was most giatcful, and I thoioughly enjoyed tho few days I spent 
m the midst of tho lovely mountain scenery 

^fy no-^t station was Umballa There I fell in wth two other troops 
of Horse Aitillory, and became more than ovoi onamouiod with tho 
idea of belonging to so splendid a soinco From Umballa it was a 
two nights’ journey to Ludlnana, whore I rested foi the day, and there 
mot a cousin in tho Survey Department, who had boon suddenly ordered 
to Lahore, so wo agreed to tra^ el together 
Tho next holtmg place was Jullundur To make a change, wo hired 
a buggy at this place, m which to drive tho first stage, sending our 
palankina on ahead, when wo overtook them, wo found, to our 
siirpnso, that their number had increased to six Wo wore propanng 
for a start, when it struck us that wo ought to make some mquinos 
about tho additional four, uhich, from tho luggage lying about, wo 
assumed to bo occupied, but wlnoh appeared to bo sti'andcd for want of 
bearers "to carry them on Tho doors ivoro carefully closed, and it was 
some tune before wo could got an answer to our oiTors of assistance 
Eventually a lady looked out, and told us that she and a fnond, each 
accompanied by tuo children and an ayah,* wore on their way to 
Lahore , that tho bearers who had brought them so fai had nin away, 
and that they n ere absolutclv in despair as to how they wore to pro 
cecd It turned out that tho bearers, nho had been engaged to carry 
tho ladies on tho second stage towards Lahoio, found it inoio amusing 
to attend tho ceremony of the iiistnllntion of tho llaja of Kaparthala, 
then going on, than to fulfil their engagomont After discuBsing tho 
situation, tho ladies ucre persuaded to got out of their palankins and 
into our b^gg^ AVo dnided the baggage and six doohes botwoon oui 
sixteen bearers, and started ofT, my cousin, tho ayahs, and I on foot 
It was then 10 p m Wo hoped relays of bearers for tho whole paity 
would bo forthcoming at tho next stage, but wo wore doomed to disap- 
pointment Our reliefs were present, but none for the ladies Wo 
succeeded, however, in inducing our origmal bearers to come on a 
further stage, thus arranging for tho carriage of tho ayahs, while wo 
* A hativc woniRii sen nut 
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two men trudged on beside (ho biigg> foi nnothor ten or twelve mUes 
It wa>i n hen\\,sand;> rond, and throe stages wore about ns much as the 
liorso could niaiiago 

Soon after dajbioak next morning wo reached the Bias nver 
Crossing b> a bndgo of boats, wo found on the other side a small one 
roomed hoiwo w ith a i crandali riimnug round it, built for the use of the 
liuropcan oiorsoor m charge of the rond On matters bemg explained, 
this man ngiccd to turn out TJio ladies and children were put mside, 
and un cousin and I spent the daj in tlio lorandah , m the eienmg, 
with (he assistance of the oiersccr, wo were able to get a sufficient 
number of bearers to carr^ us all on to Jfinn Mir wuthont further 
ndieiilurc In the course of conicrsntion wo found that one of the 
ladies was the wife of Lieutenant Donald Stewart,'*^ of the 9th Bengal 
Infantn, and that she and her friend were ictuming to jom their 
rcspcctno husbands after spendmg tho summer months at ^inila This 
meeting was the beginning of a close friendship with Sir Donald and 
Ladi Stewart, winch has lasted to tho present daj 

\.t Mian Mir (the military cantonment of Lahore) I stayed a few 
dais with another half sister, aud from there, as the weather was 
beginning to get cooler, I traicllcd day aud mght One evemng about 
eight o’clock 1 was disappomted at not haiing come across the usual 
rest house, lights could bo seen, howoier, at no great distance, and I 
proceeded tow ards them , they turned out to be the camp fires of a 
Caialry regiment which was haltmg there for tho night Bemg half 
famished, and fearing that my cranng for food was not likely to be 
gratified unless someone m tho camp would take pity upon my forlorn 
condition, I boldly presented myself at the first tent I came across 
Tho occupant came out, and, on hearmg the strait I was m, he with 
kindly courtesy minted mo to enter the tent, saymg, ‘ You are just m 
time to share our dinner ' l^Iy host turned out to be Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, t coramandmg the 1st Irregular Caialry, the famous 
Skinner’s Horse, then on its way to Peshawar A lady was sittmg at 
the table— Mrs Chaniberlam — to whom I was mtroduced, I spent a 
1 cry pleasant oi enmg, and in this way commenced another equally 
agreeable and lastmg friendship 


CHAPTEE III 

Eimv the longest journey must come to an end at last, and early m 
Noi ember I reached Peshaw nr My father, who was then m his sixty- 
ninth year, had just been appomted to command the division with the 

• Now Field Sfarsbal Sir Donald Stowrort, Bart , G C B , G C S I 
t Now General Crawford Cliamberlaui, 0 S I , a brother of General Sir 
Neiillo Chaniborlain 
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tcmporaiy rank of Major-Gcnoial Old as this may appear at a period 
^vhon Colonels are superannuated at fifty so\en, and Jlajor Generals 
must retire at sixty two, my fathoi did not consider himself particularly 
unluclcj' As for the authontics, they evidently thought they m ere to 
be congratulated on having so young and active an oflicor to place in a 
position of losponsibihty upon the North \Ycst Frontier, for amongst 
my father’s papers I found letteis fi-om the Adjutant General and 
Quartermaster General expressing high satisfaction at his appointment 
to this difhcult command 

It was a gieat adv antage as well as a groat pleasuro to mo to bo vnth 
my father at this time I had loft India an mfant, and I had no rccol 
lection of him until I was twelve years old, at which tune ho came 
home on leave Even then I saw very httlo of him, as I was at 
school during the greater port of his sojourn m England, thus wo met 
at Peshawar almost as strangers Wo did not, how ev or, long romam so , 
his affectionate greetmg soon put an end to any feeling of shyness on 
my part, and the genial and kmdly spirit which enabled him to enter 
into and sympathise with the Icelmgs and aspirations of men younger 
than himself, rendered the year I spent with him at Peshawar one of 
the bnghtest and happiest of my early life In one respect particularly 
I benefited by the intercourse and confidence of the year m question 
My father spoke to me freely of his experiences m Afghamstan, whore 
he commanded durmg the Afghan war first a bngade, and then Shah 
Shuja’s contmgent The mformation I m tins way gathered regardmg 
the characteristics of that peculiar country, and the best means of 
deahng with its stiff more pecuhar people, was mvaluable to mo when 
I, m my turn, twenty-five years later, foimd myself m command of an 
army m Afghamstan 

Eleven years only had elapsed smee the first Afghan war, when my 
father went to Peshawar and found himself again associated with 
several Afghan friends , some had altogether settled m the Peshawar 
district, for nearly aU of those who had assisted us, or shown any 
friendly feehng towards us, had been forced by Dost Mahomed Khan, 
on his return as Amir to Kabul, to seek refuge m India One of the 
chief of these unfortunate refugees was Mahomed IJsman Khan, Shah 
Shuja’s Wazir, or Prime Munster He had been very intimate with 
my father, so it was pleasant for them to meet agam and talk over 
events m which they had both played such promment parts Usman 
Khan died some years ago , but visitors to India who travel as far ns 
Peshawar may still meet his sons, one of whom is the Commandant of 
the Khyber Bifles, Lieutenant Colonel Aslam Khan, C I E , a fine 
specimen of a Native soldier and gentleman, who has proved his loyalty 
and done excellent service to the State on many trymg occasions 

My father hod also been on terms of mtimaoy with Dost Mahomed 
himself and many other men of influence m Kabul, from whom, while 
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nt PoslinMar, he rcccncd most mtoresting letters, m which anxiety was 
often expressed as to nhether the English nere amicably disposed 
towards the Amir To these communications mj father was alwaj's 
careful to send courteous and conciliatory replies Theconespondonco 
nhich took place confinned him m his frequently expiessed opinion 
that it would bo greatly to the ad%nntage of the Goionnnent, and 
obMato the necessitj for keepmg such laigc gamsons on the frontier, 
if fnendlj relations could bo established mth the Amir, and with the 
ntighbourmg tribes, n ho more or less looked to the Bulor of Kabul as 
their Chief JI'v father accordingly addressed the Secretary to the 
Goa eminent of India, and pointed out how successfully some of the 
most cxperionced Anglo Indian oflicials had managed barbaious tribes 
ba kindness and concihation 

JIj father nas proaonted bj ill health from lemainmg long enough 
nt Peshaainr to sec the result of his proposals, but it was a source of 
great satisfaction to him to learn before ho left India* that they weie 
approacd bj Lord Dalhousie (the Goaernor General), and that they 
aaero already boarmg fruit That the Amir was him self ready to 
respond to anj' oa orturos made to him was evident from a letter avntten 
by a brother of the Cost’s, which aa as discovered amongst the papers of 
Colonel Mackeson (the Commissioner of Peshawar) aftei his death 
It was still more gratifjnng to my father to find that the aiews of 
Maokoson’s successor. Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Edwordes, on this 
subject entirely comcided with his oavn This distmgiushed officer and 
brilliant administrator zealously mamtamed this pohey, and succeeded 
in establishing such a good undorstandmg avith the Bulor of Kabul 
that, avhen the Jlutmy broke out, Afghnmstau stood aloof, instead of, 
ns might haa o been the case, turnmg the scale agamst us 

The Peshawar division m 1862 was not only the most important, 
but the largest, m India It included besides Attock, Bawal Pmdi, 
and Jholum, the hill station of Murree, aa hich had only been recently 
occupied The cantonment of Peshawar had been laid out by Sir Cohn 
Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), who commanded there when we 
first occupied that place m 1M9 Ho crowded the troops, European 

* Shortly before my father left Peshnaanr ho rcceiaed the folloaving lettei 
from Colonel Ontraui, dated Calcutta, the 23rd October, 1863 ‘As I knoav 
that your news as to the policy that sliould be puisucd toavards Dost 
Mahomed must be in accordance aaitli those of the Governor General, I 
accordingly slioaved your letter to Grant, Courtney, and Colonel Low, all of 
aahom avero glad to learn that you entertained such sound aicavs, opposed 
though they bo lauth the general clamour for aaar avitli the Kabulcse which 
appears to be the cry of the army Tins, together aaith the wise forethought 
you displayed before the Kabul insurrection (aahich, though nt the time it 
found no faaonr at Hoad Quarters, laas subsequently so moumfulh estal>- 
lished by the Kabul massacre, which aaould haao been prevented Lid yvnr 
avammgs been attended to), shoaas how avell you aaould combmethc nuhtarr 
and political control of the countiy beyond the Indus ' 
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and Native, into as small a space as possible m older that the station 
might bo the more oasilj protoetod from the raids of the Afridis and 
other robber tribes, who had thoir homes m the neighbouring moun 
tains, and constantly descended into the ^ alloy for the sake of plunder 
To resist these marauders it was necessary to place gpiards all round 
the cantonment The smaller the enclosure, the fen or guards -would 
bo reqmrod From this pomt of view alone was Sii Colin’s action 
excusable , but the lesult of this overcrowding was what it nlwajs is, 
especially in a tropical climate like that of India, and for long j oars 
Peshawar was a name of terror to the English soldier from its pro 
verbial unhealthmess The water-supply for the first fi\ c-and tu enty 
years of our occupation was extremely bad, and sanitorj arrange 
monts, particularly as regards Natives, wore apparentlj considered 
unnecessary 

In addition to the cordon of sentries round the cantonment, strong 
piquets wore posted on nU the principal roads loading towards the 
hills , and every house had to be guarded by a choltdar, or watchman, 
belonging to one of the robber tnbes The ranmtainmg this w atchinan 
was a sort of blackmail, -without consenting to which no one’s horses or 
other property wore safe The watchmen wore armed mtli all sorts of 
quamt old firearms, ivhich, on an alarm bomg given, they discharged 
m the most reckless manner, making it qmto a work of danger to pass 
along a Pesha-nar road after dark No one was allowed to -venture 
beyond the hno of sontnes when the sun had sot, and oven m broad 
dayhght it was not safe to go any distance from the station 

In the autumn of 1851 an oflicer— Captain Frank Grantham, of the 
98th Foot — was ridmg with a young lady on the Miclira road, not far 
from the Artillery quarter guard, when he was attacked by five lull 
men Grantham was wounded so severely that he died m a few days, 
the horses were corned off, but the girl was allowed to escape She 
ran as fast as she could to the nearest guard, and told her story , the 
alarm was given, and the wounded man was brought m The young 
lady was colled upon shortly afterwards to identify one of the supposed 
murderers, but she could not recognize the man as bomg of the party 
who mode the attack , nevertheless, the murderer’s fnends were afraid 
of what she might remember, and made an attempt one night to carry 
her off Fortunately, it was frustrated, but from that time, until she 
left Peshawar, it was considered necessary to keep a guard over the 
house m which she hved 

From aU tins my readers may probably think that Peshawar, as I 
first knew it, wos not a desirable place of residence , but I was very 
happy there There was a good deal of excitement and adventure , I 
made many fnends , and, above oU, I had, to me, the novel pleasure of 
being -with my father 

It was the custom m those days for the General commandmg one of 
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tho larger diMsions to have under him, and in charge of the Head- 
Quartcr station, a somor officer styled Bngadier Soon after I went to 
Peshawar, Sjdnoy Cotton* held this appointment, and remomed m it 
for many years, mahing a great loputation for himself durmg the 
Mutiny, and bemg o\ entuolh appointed to the command of the division 
The two seiuor officers on my father's staff w'ere Lieutenant Normanf 
and Lieutenant Lumsden,J tho former Deputy Assistant Adjutant 
General and tho latter Deputy Assistant Quartormastoi General The 
high opmion of them which my father had formed was subsequently 
justified bj their dislingiushod careers Norman, wnth sixteen years’ 
service, and at tho ago of thirty foui, became Adjutant General of tho 
Armv in India, and a 3 car or two later Secretary to Goiemmont m 
the Mihtary Department He finished his Indian service os Mihtary 
Member of Council Lumsden become Quartermaster General, and 
afterwards Adjutant-General, tho two lughest positions on tho Indian 
staff 

There was a separate mess for all tho staff officers, and I remember 
a curious circumstance m connexion with that mess which, unless the 
exception pro\ os tho rule, is strong evidence ngamst the superstition 
that thirteen is an unluckj’’ number to sit down to dmner On the 
1st January, 1853 tlurtoen of us dmed together , eleven years after w^e 
w ere all ahve, iiearlj tho whole of the party havmg taken part m the 
suppression of tho Mutiny, and fi\ e or six havmg been wounded. 

From tho time of mj arrival until tho autumn of 1863, notlnng of 
much importance occuricd I hvod with mi father, and acted ns his 
Aide de camp, whde, at tho some time, I did duty with the Artdlery 
Tho 2nd Companj, 2ud Battahon, to which I belonged, was composed 
of a fine body of men, wffio had a grand reputation m the field, but, 
bemg somewhat troublesome m quarters, had acquired the nickname 
of ‘ The Doiol’s Own ’ Because of the unusunllv good physique of the 
men, this company was selected for conversion into a Mountam 
Battery, which it w ns thought advisable to raise at that time I was 
the only subaltern wath this battery for several months, and though my 
conimandmg officer had no objection to m\ actmg as ADC to m\ 
father, ho took good care that I did mv regimental dutv strictlj and 
regidnrly 

One very painful cucumstance stamped itself on mv memory I 
w'as obhged to be present at a fioggmg parade — the only one, I am 
glad to saj, I have ever had to attend although the barbarous and 
degradmg custom of fioggmg m the annv was not done awav vne 
until nearly thirty years laterJ A few vears before I joined ms 

* The late General Sir Sydew Co ■‘cn G C B 

t Now General Sir Heniy No-raan GCB.GC’IG la^e-v G — ir 
Queensland. 

J Now General Sir Pete' G C B / 
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scr\aco, the number of lashes which might be given was limited to 
fifty, but oven under this rostnction the sight was a horrible one to 
witness The parade to which I refer was ordered for the pumshmont 
of two men who had been sentenced to fifty lashes each for selling 
their kits, and to a certain term of imprisonment m addition They 
were fine, handsome joung Horse Artillerymen, and it was hateful to 
see them thus treated Besides, one felt it was produotivo of harm 
rather than good, for it tended to destroy the men’s self respect, and 
to make them completely reckless In this instance, no sooner had 
the two men been released from pnson than they committed the same 
offence again They were a second tune tried by Court Martial, and 
sentenced os before How I longed to have the power to reimt the 
fifty lashes, for I felt that sellmg their kits on this occasion was their 
way of showmg their resentment at the ignommious treatment they 
had been subjected to, and of provmg that floggmg was powerless to 
prevent their repoatmg the offence A parade was ordered, os on the 
previous occasion One man was stnpped to the waist, and tied to 
the wheel of a gun. The findmg and sontonco of the Court-Martial 
were read out — a trumpeter standing ready the while to mflict the 
punishment— when the commandmg officer. Major Kobert Wallor, 
instead of ordenng him to bogm, to the mtenso relief of, I believe, 
every officci present, addressed the prisoners, tolhng them of his dis 
tress at finding two soldiers belongmg to his troop brought up for 
corporal punishment tivico in a little more than six weeks, and addmg 
that, however little they dcsoriod such leniency, if they would promise 
not to commit the same offence again, and to behave bettor for the 
future, he would remit the hogging part of the sentence If the 
pnsoners were not happj, I was, but the clomonoy was evidently 
appreciated bj them, for they promised, and kept their words I did 
not lose Bight of those two men for some years, and was always grati- 
fied to loam that their conduct was uniformly satisfactory, and that 
they had become good, steadv soldiers 
The Commissioner, or chief civil authonty, when I arrived at 
Peshawar, was Colonel Mackcson, a well known frontier officer who 
had grcatlj distinguished himself dunng the first Afghan war by Ins 
w ork among the Afndis and otlior border tnbes, by whom ho was liked 
and respected ns much as ho was feared Dunng Shah Shuja’s bnof 
reign at Kabul, Itfackeson was contmunlly employed on pohticnl duty 
in tlio Iflijbor Pass and at Peshawar On the breaking out of the 
insurrection at Kabul, ho was indefatigable in forwardmg supplies and 
iiionoj to Sir Itobert Sale at Jalolabad, hnstonmg up the reinforce 
nienls, and iiinintnining British influonco m the Khybor, a task of no 
small magnitude when wc remember that a religious w'ar had been 
proclaimed, and nil tnio bclioiors lind been called upon to oxtorminato 
the rcnnghis While at Peshawar, as Commissioner, his duties wore 
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arduous nutl lus responsibiblies lioa-vj’ — ^the more so as at that time 
the Afghan inliabitants of tlie city wore m a dangerous and excited 
state 

On the lOfli September, 1858, uo u ore horrified to leam that Macke- 
son liad boon murdered b^ n religious fanatic Ho uas sitting in the 
X Crandall of his Iionso listening to appeals from the decisions of his 
subordmates, 1111011, touards cicnmg, a man — u'ho had been remaiked 
bi mam during the da> eamosth engaged m his devotions, his prayer- 
carpet being spread uithin sight of the house — came up and, mokmg a 
loll salaam to Jlackeson, presented lum 111th a paper The Commis 
sioncr, supposmg it to be a petition, stretched out lus hand to take it, 
ulicn the man mstantlj plunged a dagger mto his breast The noise 
consequent on the struggle attracted the attention of some of the 
domestic sen ants and one of the Native ofiScials The latter threw 
himself botii con klackcson and the fanatic, and was himself shghtly 
u ounded in Ins eflorts to rescue lus Chief 

Mackeson hngercd until the 14th September His death caused 
considerable excitement m the cit;y and along the border, moreasmg to 
an alanumg extent w hen it became known that the murderer had been 
hanged and his bodj burnt This mode of disposmg of one of their 
dead is considered b^ Mahomedans ns the greatest msnlt that can be 
ofTerod to tlicir rchgion, for in thus treating the corpse, as if it ueie 
that of (by them) a hated and despised Hindu, the dead man is sup 
posed to bo depni ed of o\ ory chance of paradise It was not ivithout 
careful and deliberate consideration that this course was decided upon, 
and it was oiilj adopted on account of the deterrent effect it would 
have upon fanatical Mahomedans, who count it all gam to sacrifice 
their hies by the mmder of a heretic, and thereby secure, as they 
finnly beheve, eternal happmess, but loathe the idea of bemg burned, 
which eflectually prei ents the murderer bemg raised to the digmty of 
a martjT, and rei ered as a samt ever after 

It bemg rumoured that the Pathans mtended to retahate by dese- 
cratmg the late Commissioner's grave, it was arranged tlint he should 
be buned withm cantonment limits A monument was raised to his 
memory by pubho subscription, and his epitaph*' uas written by the 
Go\ ernor General himself 

* ‘HEIlE LIES THE BODl 
or 

I'REDERICK MACEESON, 

LIEIJTraA^T COLOXEL IN THE BenGIE Alim, CoitTANION OF 
THE Bath, and CoitMissiovEr of Peshau vit, 

WHO WAS HORN Settejiber 2Nn, 1807, 

ANU DIED SEPTEMBEr IdTH, 1853, 

OF A WOUND INFUCTED BT A REUGI0U8 FANATIC 
Ho was tbe beau ideal of a soldier — cool to concen e, brave to dare, and 
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Shortly before Mockeson’s mordcr my father had found it nccosBary 
to go to the hill station of Murreo , the hot weather had tned him i ory 
much, and he required a change Ho had scarcely arrived there, "when 
he was startled by the news of the tiagedy which had occurred, and at 
once determined to return, notwithstandmg its being the most sickly 
season of the year at Peshawar, for he felt that at a time of such 
dangerous excitement it was his duty to bo present As a precautionary 
measure, he ordered the 22nd Foot from Rawol Pindi to Peshawar 
This and other steps which he deemed prudent to take soon put an end 
to the disturbances 

No sooner had matters quieted down at Poshaivar than the Joiiaki 
Afndis, who inhabit the country unmediately to the east of the Kohat 
Pass, began to give trouble, and we went out mto camp to select a site 
for a post which would serve to coier the northern entrance to the 
pass and keep the tribesmen under survedlancc The great change of 
temperature, from the mtense heat ho had undergone m the summer 
to the bitter cold of November mghts m tents, was too severe a trial 
for my father He was then close on seventy, and though apparently 
active as ever, he was far from well, consequently the doctors strongly 
urged him not to risk another hot weather m India It was accord 
mgly settled that ho should return to England without delay 

Shortly before his departure, an mcident occurred which I will relate 
for the benefit of psyohologicad students , they may, perhaps, be able 
to explain it, I never could My father had some time before issued 
mvitations for a dance which was to take place m two days’ time— on 
Monday, the 17th October, 1858 On the Saturday mommg he ap- 
peared disturbed and unhappy, and durmg breakfast he was silent and 
despondent — very different from his usual bright and cheery self On 
my questiomng hun as to the cause, he told me he had had an un- 
pleasant dream — one which he had dreamt several tunes before, and 

strong to do The Indian Army was proud of his noble presence in its ranks 
— not without cause On the dark page of the Afghan war the name of 
“ Mackeson ” shmes bnghtly out , the frontier was his post, and the future 
his field Tlie defiles of the Khyher and the peaks of the Black Mountam 
alike witness his exploits Death still found him in front. Unconquered 
enemies felt safer when he fell His own Government thus mourn the fall 
‘ The reputation of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackeson as a soldier is knoivn to 
and honoured by all His value as a xwlifacal servant of the State is known 
to none better than to the Governor General himself, uho in a difficult 
and eventful tune had cause to mark lus great abdi^, and the admirable 
prudence, discretion, and temper, which added tenfold value to the high 
soldierly quahtios of his pubho character ° 

‘ The loss of Colonel Wnckeson’s life would have dimmed a wetory , to lose 
hun thus, by the hand of a foul assassin, is a misfortune gf the heavieat 
gloom for the Goicmment, which counted him amongst its hravtst and best 
‘ General orders of the Marquis Dalhousio, Governor General of India 
3rd October, 1853 ' 

‘ Tins monument was erected by his friends ’ 
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w bich hnd nl^ nj s been follow od bj tbo death of a near relation As 
the dat adiancod, ui spite of my efforts to cheer him, be became more 
and more depressed, and oven said bo should hko to put off the dance 
I dissuaded bun from takmg this stop for the time bemg , but that 
night he had the same dream agam, and the ne\t mommg he insisted 
on the dance bemg postponed It seemed to me rather absurd to have 
to disappomt our friends because of a dream, there was, however, 
nothing for it but to cariy out m3 father’s wishes, and mtimation was 
accordmgl3' sent to the iniited guests The foUowmg mormng the post 
brought now s of the sudden death of the half sister at Lahore with 
whom I had sta3ed on m3 wn3 to Peshawar 

As m3 father was reall3 ■\or3- unwell, it was not thought advisable 
for him to trai el alone, so it was arranged that I should accompany 
limi to Eawal Pmdi Wo started from Peshawar on the 27th Novem- 
ber, and droie ns far as Nowshem Tbo next day we went on to 
Attock I found the mvnhd had benefited so much by the change 
that it was quite safe for him to continue the ]ourne3' alone, and I 
consented the more readily to leaie bun, as I was anxious to get back 
to m3 batter3, which hnd been ordered on somee, and was then with 
the force assembled at Bazidkhol foi on expedition agnmst the Bon 
ullages of the Jowaki Afndis 

Hainng said fnrew ell to m3 father, I started for Bazidkhel early on 
the 29th November At tlint time there was no direct road to that 
place from Nowshcra, nor was it considered safe to travel alone along 
the slopes of the lower Afndi hills I had, therefoie, to go aU the way 
back to Peshaw or to get to my destmation I rode as fast as relays of 
horses could carry me, in the hope that I should reach Bazidkhel m 
tune for the fun , but soon after passmg Nowshera I heard guns m 
the chroction of the Kohat Pass, and realized that I should be too late 
I was ■ior3 disappomted at missmg this, my tirst chance of active 
semce, and not accompaninng the newly raised Mountnm Tram (as 
it w ns then called) on the first occasion of its bemg employed m the field 

The object of this expedition was to punish the Jowoki section of 
the Afndis for their many dolmquencies durmg the three previous 
3 ears Numerous murders and raids on the Kohat and Peshawar 
districts, the plunder of boats on the Indus, and the murder of a 
European apothecary, were all traced to this tnbe They had been 
blockaded, and their resort to the salt mmes near Bohadurkhel and to 
the markets of Kohat and Peshawar had been mterdicted, but these 
measures produced no effect on the reoalcitrant tnbesmen John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence, w'ho had come to Peshawar for the 
purpose of takmg oier frontier affairs with Edwordes, the new Com 
missioner, held a confeience wuth the viahls* of the villages connected 
wath the Jowaki Pass, and bemg anxious to avoid hostdities, offered to 

* Heod men 
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condone all past offences if the tnbes would agree to certain conditions, 
which, bnefiy, were that no further crimes should bo committed m 
British territory , that such cnmmals as had token refuge in their 
villages should bo given up, and that for the future criminals and 
outlaws flymg from justice should not bo afforded an asylum in Jouala 
lands To the second condition the whole tribe absolutely refused to 
agree They stated, with truth, that from tmie immemorial it was 
their custom to afford an asylum to anyone demandmg it, and that to 
surrender a man who hod sought and found shelter with them would 
be a disgrace which they could not endure 

Afnehs have curious ideas as to the laws of hospitality , it is no 
uncommon thmg for them to murder their guests in cold blood, but it 
IS contrary to their code of honour to sui render a fugitive who has 
claimed an asylum with them 

The sections of the tribe hvmg nearest our teiritory agreed to the 
first and third of our conditions, no doubt because they felt they u ere 
m our power, and had suffered considerably from the blockade But 
the Bon Afndis would moke no atonement for the past and gii 0 no 
security for the future, although they admitted having robbed and 
murdered our subjects There was nothmg for it, therefore, but to 
send a force agamst them This force consisted of rather more than 
1,600 men, Bntish and Native The Afndis made no stand until wo 
reached their mam position, when they offered a stout resistance, which, 
however, proved of no avail agamst the gallantry of the Guidos and G6th 
(now 1st) Gurkhas The Bon villagos were then destroyed, ivuth a loss 
to us of eight men killed and thuty one wounded 

Sufficient punishment havmg been inflicted, our force retuod The 
rear guard was hotly pressed, and it was late m the ovenmg before the 
troops got clear of the hflls 

The tribesmen with whom we had just mode friends sat m hundreds 
on the ndges watchmg the progress of the fight It was no doubt a 
great temptation to them to attack the ‘mfidcls ’ while they were at 
then mercy, and considerable anxiety was felt by Lawrence and 
Edwardes as to the part which our now aUios would play , their rohef 
was proportionate when it was foimd they mtendod to mamtam a 
neutral attitude 

I shall not further desenbo the events of that day, moio espooially as 
I was not fortunate enough to be m time to take part m tlie proceed 
mgs I have only referred to this expedition as bemg typical of many 
httle frontier fights, and because I remember being much impressed at 
the time ivith the danger of trustmg our communications m a difficult 
raountamous country to people closely allied to those against whom we 
were fightmg This over confidence m the good faith of our frontier 
neighbours caused us serious embarrassments a few years later during 
the Umbejla campaign 
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The force remained m camp for some time for the protection of the 
men employed m building the post, which was called Fort Mackeson, 
af tei the murdered Commissioner When it was completed we returned 
to Peshawar 


OHAPTEE IV 

I HAn had a great deal of fever durmg my eighteen months’ residence 
at Peshawar, and m Apnl, 1864, I obtamed six months’ leave to 
Kashmn I travelled via Murree to Abbottabad, along the route now 
well known as the ‘ Gulhes ’ Here I was jomed by Lieutenant George 
Eodney Brown,* a subaltern of Horse Artillery, with whom I chummed 
at Peshawai 

Abbottabad was a very small place m those days It was named 
after its first Deputy Commissioner, James Abbott, f famous for his 
journey viA Bokhara and Khiva to Eussia m 1839, undertaken for the 
release of Eussion prisoners who were kept as slaves by the Turko 
mans He had just left, and had been succeeded as Deputy Commis 
sioner by a Captam Becher, who, fortunately for us, was away m the 
distnct I say fortunately, because we were bent on visitmg Khagan, 
and had obtamed permission from the Commissioner of Peshawar to 
do so He had told us to apply to Becher for assistance, but from 
what W'e heard of that officer, it did not seem hkely he would help us 
Khagan was beyond our border, and the inhabitants were said to be 
even moie fanatical than the lest of the frontier tribes The Commis 
sioner, however, had given us leave, and as his Deputy appeared to bo 
the kmd of man to create obstacles, we made up our inmds to shp 
away before he returned 

We started on the 21st May, and marched to Habibula Ki Ghan 
Here the road bifurcates, one branch leadmg to Kashmir, the other to 
Khagan We took the latter, and proceeded to Bolakot, twelve miles 
further on, which was then our frontier post There we foimd a small 
guard of Frontier Pohce, two of whom we mduced to accompany us on 
om onward journey for the purpose of assistmg to look after the baggage 
and coUectmg coohes Three days’ more marchmg brought us to 
Khagau The road almost the whole way from Balakot ran along a 
precipice overhangmg the Namsukh mer, at that tune of year a 
rushmg torrent, owmg to the meltmg of the snows on the higher 
ranges The track w'as rough, steep, and m some places very narrow 
We crossed and recrossed the nver several tunes by means of snow 
bndges, which, spannmg the hmpid, jade coloured water, had a very 
pretty effect At one pomt our shilarrisX stopped, and proudly told 

* Now a retired Major General 

t Now General Su James Abbott, KGB 

J klcn V ho carry the guns, and point out the most likely places for game, etc, 
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UB that on that very spot their tnbe had destroyed a Sikh army sent 
against them m the time of Eunjit Smg It certainly was a place weU 
chosen for a stand, not more than fifty yards wide, with a perpendicular 
chff on one side and a roarmg torrent on the other 

The people apparently did not object to our bemg m their country, 
and treated ns with much civihty throughout our journey We were 
enjoymg oursehes immensely, so when on ofiicial cover reached us 
with the signature of the dreaded Deputy Commissioner m the comer, 
v e agreed that it would be nnwise to open it just then. 

Khagan was almost bunod m snow The scenery was magnificent, 
and became every moment more wonderful as we slowly climbed the 
steep ascent m front of us , range after range of snow capped mountains 
disclosed themselves to our view, nsmg higher and higher mto the air, 
until at last, towermg aboie all, Nanga Parbat* m all her spotless 
beauty was revealed to our astonished and delighted gaze 

We could not get beyond Khagan Our coohes refused to go further, 
aUegmg as their reason the danger to bo dreaded from avalanches m 
that month , but I suspect that fear of hostdity from the tnbes further 
north had more to do with their reluctance to pioceed than dread of 
avalanches We remamed at Khagan for two or three days in 
' t bemg able to shoot on iboi., but we were disappomted , we 

n saw one 

traced our stops mth considerable regret, and reached Habibula 
an on the Slst Maj Hero we received a second official docu- 
nt from Abbottabad It contamed, like the previous letter, which 
wo now looked at for the first tune, orders for our immediate return, 
and warnings that wo were on no account to go to Khagan Smee 
then Khagan has been more than once nsitod by British officers, and 
now a road is in course of construction along the route wo travelled, as 
being a more direct lino of communication w ith Gilghit than that vui 


Kashmir 

We made no dolaj at Habibula Ki Ghari, but started at once for the 
lovclj Vale of Kashmir, where wo spent the summer, amusmg ourselves 
by making excursions to nil the places of mterest and beauty wo had so 
often heard of, and occasionally shooting a boar The place which 
impressed mo most was Jlartund,! where stand the picturesque nuns 
of a once renowned Hindu temple These noble ruins are the most 
striking in size and position of all the existing remains of the past 
glories of Kashmir 

I rom Jfartund we made our wnj to Vomag, the celebrated spnng 
which IS supposed to bo the source of the Jholum nver The Moghul 
1 mperor Akbar built there a suniincr palace, and the arches, on which 
It IS said rested the private apartments of the lovolj Nur Jehan, are 
still visible 


• J'j.OOO fist alwvc tlic »ra kvi.1 


t Three miles cast of Islamabad 
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^Yo ^\nn(]crcd o\er tlio bcnulifnl nnd fertile Lolnb \ alloy, and pitched 
oiir lilllo camp in llio iiiidMt of proxei of clitinnr, nalmit, apple, cherry, 
nnd pencil trees , nnd wo mnrcliod up the Sind ^alloj, and crossed the 
/ojji Ln I'nss lending into Thibet The Bccncr\ all along this route is 
extronich grand On either side are loft> mountains, thoir peaks 
wrapped m snow, their sides clothed with pmo, and their feet co\orcd 
wntii forests, in which is to be found almost o\cr\ kind of deciduous ti 00 
From time to time wo retunied for a few dn^s to Srmngnr, the capital 
of Kashmir, to enjoy the pleasures of more ci\nh/ed socictj Srinagar 
IK so well known nowndn\R, and has been so often described m pootr\ 
and prose, that it is needless forme to dwell nt length upon its delights, 
which, I am inclined to think, arc greater m imagination than in reality 
It has been called the Venice of the East, nnd m some respects it 
certamh does remind one of the ‘ Undo of tho Sen,’ both in its 
jucturesqueness nnd (when one gets into tho small nnd tortuous canals) 
Its unsa\ourinoFs IKcn nt the time of which I niu wanting it w'as 
diliijudntcd, mid the houses looked ovnctlji hko those inndo bj children 
out of n pack of cards, which n puff of wind might bo expected to 
dcstrov Of Intc \cnrs the greater pait of the citj has boon injured 
b^ tnrthqunkcs, nnd hnnagar looks more than eicr like a card citj 
The grnt bo'mt\ of the jilnco m those daAswns tho wooden bndgos 
covered with crccjicrs, and gnj watli booths nnd shops of all descnptions, 
which spanned the .Tlicluin at intervals for tho tlireo ludos the nvor 
runs through the town — now’, nlnsl for tho artistic traveller, no inoro 
Ilooths and shojis have been swept nvvnj, and tho creepers have 
disappeared — dccidcdh an advantage from a snnitarj point of vnow, but 
destructive of the (juaiiit picturesquenoss of tho town 

Tho donling gardens nio n unique and verv pretty charnctonstio of 
Sniingnr Tho lake is nowhere deeper than ten or twclvo foot, and in 
some places much less. These gardens are made b^ driving stakes into 
the bod of the lake, long enough to piojoct throe or four feet above tho 
surface of tho water These stakes are placed at intervals in an oblong 
form, nnd are bound together bv roods nnd rushes twined in and out 
and across, until a lund of stationary raft is niado, on w’hich earth and 
turf aro piled In tins soil seeds arc sow n, and tho crops of melons 
and other fruits raised in those fortilo bods nro extremely fine and 
abundant 

The magnificont chunai trees nro niiothor v ory beautiful fonturo of 
the country They' grow’ to a groat height and girth, and so luxunant 
and doiiBO is their foliage that 1 have snt reading and writing for hours 
during heavy rnm under one of tlioso trees and kept perfectly dry 

Tho iminodiato v'lcmity of Srmngnr is very pretty, and the whole 
valley of Kashmir is lovely beyond description smrounded by 
beautifully’ wooded mountains, mtersoctod with streams and lakes, and 
gny with flow’crs of every doscnption, for m Kashmir many’ of the 
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gorgeous eastern plants and the more sunple but sweeter ones of 
England meet on common groundl To it may appropnately bo appbed 
the Persian couplet 

‘Agar fardos baru i zamin ast, hanun ast, hamin ast' 

(If there be an Elysium on earth, it is this, it is this) 

The soil IB extremely productive , anythmg will grow m it Put a stick 
mto the ground, and m an extraordmary short space of tune it becomes 
a tree and bears fnnt 'What were we about, to sell such a country for 
three quarters of a million sterhng ? It would have made the most 
perfect sanatorium for our troops, and furmshed an admirable field for 
British enterprise and colonization, its climate bemg ns near perfection 
as anything can he 

How sad it IB that, m a country ‘ where every prospect pleases, only 
man ’ should be ‘ vile ’ ! And man, as he existed m Kashmir, was vile 
—vile, because so miserable The Mahomedan mhabitants were bemg 
ground down by Hmdu rulers, who seized all their eommgs, lenvmg 
them barely sufficient to keep body and soul together "What mterest 
could such people have m cultivating their land, or domg any work 
beyond what was necessary to mere existence ? However hard they 
imght labour, their efforts would benefit neither themselves nor their 
children, and so their only thought was to get through hfe with as httle 
exertion ns possible— m the summer sittmg m the sun absolutely idle 
the greater part of the day, and m the wmter wrapped up m their 
blankets, under which were concealed cunous httle vessels called 
langns, holdmg two or three bits of hve charcoal Every Koslimin 
still carries one of those Icangris, as the most economical way of keepmg 
himself unnn 

Earlj m September wo said good bye to the happy valley and re 
turned to Peshaivar, uhere I rojomed the Mountam Batteiy 

In Noi ember, to my great dehght, I was given my jacket At first 
jjjj happmess was somewhat damped by the fact that the troop to 
•nlncli I was posted was stationed at UmbaUa I did not want to leave 
Peshauar, and m the end I had not to do so, os a vacancy most 
opportunely occurred m one of the troops of Horse ArtiUery at that 
station, uhich was giicn to me 

Life on the frontier m those daj s had a great charm for most young 
men , there u ns nlii aj s something of mterest gomg on , mihtary 
expeditions nero constantlj takmg place, or bemg speculated upon, 
and one h\ ed m hope of bemg amongst those chosen for actii e service 
Peshnuar, too, notwithstanding its unhoalthmess, was a favonnte 
station wth officers To me it uas particularly pleasant, for it had 
the largest force of Artillorj of anj station m India except Meerut , 
the me «3 iv ns a good one, and was composed of ns moo a sot of fellows 
as n ore to be found m the army In addition to the officers of the 
regiment, there litre a certam number of honorary members , all the 
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staff and civilians belonged to the Ai-tilleiy mess, and on guest mghts 
wo sat doam as many as sixtj to dinner Another attraction was the 
‘ coffee shop,’ an institution which has now almost ceased to exist, at 
which we all congregated after mommg parade and freely discussed 
the home and local nea s 

The troop to which I was posted was composed of a magnificent 
body of men, nearly all Irishmen, most of whom could have lifted me 
up auth one hand They weie fine iideis, and needed to be so, for the 
stud horses used for Artillery purposes at that time wore not the quiet, 
a ell broken anunols of the present day I used to try my hand at 
iidmg them all m turn, and thus learnt to understand and appreciate 
the amount of nerve, patience, and skill necessary to the makmg of a 
good Horse AatiUery ‘ dm er,’ with the additional advantage that I was 
brought mto constant contact with the men It also qualified me to 
nde m the officeis’ team foi the legimental broke The brake, it must 
be understood, was draam by six horses, each ndden postihon fashion 
by an ofiicer 

My troop was commanded bj' Captain Ban , a dear old fellow who 
had seen a good deal of service and was much liked by officers and 
men, but hardly the figure for a Hoi-se Axtilleiyman, as he a^eighed 
about seventeen stone On a troop parade Barr took up his position 
a ell m advance and made his own pace, but on bngade parades he had 
to conform to the moioments of the other arms, and on these occasions 
he used to teU one of the subalterns as he galloped past him to come 
‘ left about’ at the right time authout waitmg for his older This, of 
course, a'e were always careful to do, and by the time we had come 
mto action Barr had caught us up and was at his post 

Durmg the amtei of 1854 65 I had several returns of Peshawar 
fever, and by the beginnmg of the sprmg I was so reduced that I was 
gn on eight months’ leave on medical certificate, with orders to report 
myself at Mian Mir at its expiration, m view to my going through the 
nduig course, there bemg no Biding Master at Peshawar 

I decided to return to Kashmir m the first mstance, and thence to 
march across the Himalayas to Simla 

On my waj mto Kashmir I was fortunate enough to fall m with a 
1 ery agreeable travelhng companion — Lieutenant John Watson * He 
was then Adjutant of the let Punjab Cavalry, and was looked upon as 
one of the most promismg officers of the Frontier Force We spent 
a very enjoyable tune m Kashmir, and eaily in August I started for 
Sunln with two brother officers named Light and Mercer, whose 
acquamtance I had only recently made, but who turned out to be 1 ery 
pleasant feUow-travellei's 

We marched vrd Kishtwar, Chamba, and Dharmsala, a distance of 
about 400 miles, through most beautiful scenery At the last named 
* Nov Greneral Sir John Watson, V C , K C B 
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place I parted from my compomons, who travelled onwards to Simla 
hy the Knlu valley, while I took the shorter route vul Bilaspur 

The Simla of those days was not the busy and important place it has 
since become The Governor General seldom visited it, and the 
Commander in-Chief only spent a summer there occasionally When 
I arrived, Sir Wilham Gomm, the Commander-m Chief of that day, 
who had been spendmg the hot weather months there, was about to 
give up his command, and Colonel Grant,* who had been his Adjutant 
General, had left not long before 

The only thing of mterest to myself which occuried dunng the 
month I remamed at Simla was that I lunched with Colonel Arthur 
Becher, the Quartermaster General I thmk I hear my reader say, 
' Not a very remarkable event to chronicle ’ But that lunch was a 
memorable one to me , mdeed, it was the tnmmg pomt m my career, 
for my host was good enough to say he should like to have me in his 
department some day, and this meant a great deal to mo Jommg a 
department at that time generally resulted m remauung in it for the 
greater part of one’s service There was then no hmit to the tenuie 
of staff appomtments, and the object of every ambitious young officer 
was to get mto one department or another — pohtical, civil, or the army 
staff My father had always impressed upon me that the political 
department was the one to aspire to, and foihng that, the Quarter 
master General’s, as m the latter there was the best chance of seemg 
service I had oheiished a sort of vague hope that I might some day 
be lucky enough to become a Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General, 
for although I fully recognized the advantages of a political career, I 
preferred being more closely associated with the army, and 1 had seen 
enough of staff work to satisfy myself that it would smt mo , so the 
few words spoken to me by Colonel Becher made me supremely happy 

It never entered mto my head that I should get an early appomt- 
ment , the fact of the Quartermaster-General thinkmg of me as a 
possible reermt was quite enough for me I was m no hurry to leave 
the Horse Artillery, to which I was proud of belongmg, and in which 
I hoped to see service while stiU on the frontier I left Simla very 
pleased with the result of my visit, and very grateful to Colonel Becher, 
who proved a good fnend to me ever after, and I made my way to 
Mian Mir, where I went through the ndmg-sohool course, and then 
returned to Peshawar 

Thewmtei of 1856 66 passed much as the cold weather generally 
does m the north of India Our amusements consisted of an occasionM 
race meetmg or cricket match Polo was unknown m those days, and 
huntmg the jackal, a sport which has been a source of so much recrea 
tion to the Peshawar garrison for thirty odd years, had not then been 
thought of It was a pleasant change to visit the outposts, and when- 
* The late Field Marshal Sir Pstnok Grant, 6 0 B , G 0 S I 
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r\cr I pot the rlmncc I rotlo over to Mnrdnn, vvlicrc (lie Corp'? of Guides 
vveic htstioncd, connimndul 1)\ tlmt pullfinl soldier, Ilarr^ Luiiisdcn,* 
who )nd rnihcd the corps in IS 10 under the nuspiccs of lleiir^ Lawrence 
Main were the good gallops I enjoved with hm hawks, hunting the 
nuhnra f Of work there was phntv at Peshawar, for the Brigadier, 
Svdnev Cotton, | kept ns nine with field dots, cnrefulh instilling into 
ns his Idea that parade grounds were siinplv useful for drill and pro 
hiinmrv nistnietion, and that as soon ns the nidnnents of a soldier’s 
fdiiention had hr ill learnt, the troops should leav o their nursery , and 
trv as far as possible to practise in pence what thev would have to 
do in war Svdiuv Cotton was never tired of explaining that the 
inachiiurv of war, like all other innclnnerv . should bo kept, so to speak, 
oilrd and rcadv for use 

Mv dream of a stnfT appointincnt was rcnlired more quicklj tlian I 
had expected In tlic carlv part of IboO the Sur\e>or General applied 
for the services of two or three expenenced ofiicors to assist in the 
survrv of Knslinnr Luinsden, the DAQMG, was one of those 
srlected for the dutv, and I was appointed to oflicialo foi huu So 
delighted was I to get nn foot on the lowest rung of the slafT ladder, 
tlmt I cliecrfullv agreed to llie condition inv Captain insisted upon, 
tliat I should perform inv regnnental duties in addition to the staff 
work Tilings went incmlv with iiio for a sliort time, when most 
uncxpoctodh niv hopes of sonic dn\ beconnng Quarlennastcr General 
of tlio \nnv 111 India were dashed to the ground bj the Govemoi- 
Gcnoral rcftibiiig to confinn inv appointment, beenuso I liad not passed 
llio prescribed examination in IJmdustani A rule existed requiring a 
langiinge tost, but it had seldom been enforced, ccrtauilv not in the 
case of ‘ acting appointments,’ so that this refusal caino ns a great blow 
tome It had how ov cr, excellent results, for it inade me detemimed 
to piss m Ilindustum It was then Mnv, and m Julv the half yearly 
oxannnation waste bo hold I forthwith engaged the best viiiiisJn^ at 
I’csliawar, shut iiivsclf up, and studied Indian literature from moriung 
till night, until I felt pretty confident of success 

* Tlio late General Sir Jlarr^ Luinsden, K C S I , C B 

f Bastard flontan 

X Tins ollitir arrived in India ns a Comet in the 24tli Light Dragoons lu 
the jenr 1810, and although, when he reached Bishavvar with his rcgmient — 
the 22nd hoot — in IS'iO, lie lind been foitj three jenrs m the army, and was 
sixt^ one 3 ears of age, ho had not oven succewlcd to the command of a 
Inttalion lie was nn ollicoi of unusual enorgj and activaty, a line nder, a 
pattern drill, and a thorough soldier all round Ho was not fortunate onough 
to see much active service, but it must have been a source of consolation to 
him to feel, when ending liis dajs ns Governor of tho Boval Hospital at 
Chelsea, that it was in a great mcasuro ovnng to his foresight and decision 
that tlitre was no serious disturbance at Peshawar dining the eventful summer 
of ISS? 

§ Instnictor in Onontal languages 
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Just before tbo examination took place, tbo oflicer -who had stepped 
into my shoes when I was turned out (Lieutenant Mordaunt Fitz- 
Gerald, of my own regiment) was offered an appomtment m the Punjab 
Frontier Force He consulted me as to the advisability of ncccptmg it, 
and I told him I thought he ought not to do so I considered tins most 
dismterested advice, for I had good reason to behevo that I should bo 
re appomted to the staff, should the appointment again become 1 acant 
Fortunately for me, Fitz-Gernld followed the usual proceduio of those 
who dehght m consulting their friends Ho listened to my adi ice, and 
then decided not to follow it Accordmgly, ho jomed the Punjab 
Frontier Force, whilst I, havmg passed the exommation, went back to 
the coveted appomtment, and oontmued m the department, inth the 
exception of one or two short mtervals, until 1878, when I left it 
as Quartermaster-General 

The autumn of 1856 was a verj sickly one at Peshauar , fever was 
nfe amongst the troops, and m the hope of ehakmg it off Brigadier 
Cotton got permission to toke a certam number into camp It was 
September, and the sun was still very hot, so that it was necessary to 
begm the daily march long before dawn m order to reach the new 
oampmg giound while it was still tolerably cool We crossed the Kabul 
nvei at Nowshera, which place was then bemg made mto a station for 
troops, and marched about the Tusafzoi plam for three weeks The 
chief difficulty was the absence of water, and I had to prospect the 
country every afternoon for a sufficient supply, and to determme, mth 
reg^ard to this sine qnd non, where the camp should be pitched the 
next day On one occasion the best place I could discoi er was between 
two and three miles off the mam road There was no difficulty m 
reaohmg it by day, but I was afraid of some mistake bemg made when 
we had to leave it m the small hours of the mommg, few thmgs bemg 
more bewildermg than to find one’s way m the dark from a camp 
pitched m the open country when once the tents have been struck It 
was my duty to lead the column and see that it marched off m the 
right direotion , knowmg how anxious the Brigadier was that the new 
ground should be reached while it was cool, and the men be thus saved 
from exposure to the sun, I was careful to note my poartion with regard 
to the stars, and to explam to the officer who was m orders to command 
the advance guard the direction he must take When the tune came 
to start, and the Brigadier was about to order the buglei to sound the 
march, I saw that the advance guard was drawn up at right angles to 
the way m which we had to proceed The officer oonomandmg it was 
positive he was right, and m this he was supported by Brigadier Cotton 
and some of the other officers , I was equally positive that he was 
wrong, and that if we marched as he proposed, we should find ourselves 
several miles out of our course The Brigadier settled the question by 
saymg I was responsible for the troops going m the right direction, and 
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nnlfnnp nin to pIiow tiip u'v\ Tlir ronntr\ ^\nR jicrfcctl} bare, there 
^\n<^ jiot n tree or object of ni)\ Itind to puide 1110, end tlio distnnco 
Fcoiiicd intennimble I hrnrd opinions freeh expressed tlml I t\ns on 
the uroiit: rond. nnd iit liis(, mIkii the IJngndior himself esmo up tome 
ind 1 tid lie thoiight 1 iiinst lm\e lost the wax, I roalh began to Mftxcr 
in nn ronsntion that I mss right At tint iiinnient nn horse sUnnblcd 
into n ditch wliieh proied lobe the bonndnrt of (ho main rond Inns 
iinmiiiM'h ri 1 r\< d, (hr Itnpndii rn ns delight! d, and fi-oin that nioniont 
I (liiiiK he nns •-atisfiid (hat 1 had, nhnt is so essential (0 n Quarter 
niii'-ter (jiik ril in the fn Id, (he biiinp of loenhli 

111 Orlober (he \rtilli r\ inoiid Into (ho pmcliLO cninpnt Chninbnnio, 
iboiit fne mile from JVsbniwir It n is intended (hat no should 
reniam there for a couple of months, but before (he end of that tune I 
had to join (bo Oenenil at It lunl J’mdi, uhere ho had pone on a tour 
ofni'-jKction Itrmg iiiuionn not to slnrlc nn regimental duf3,I did 
not Ir i\<' CIntmbame until (he last niomeid, and Ind but one daj m 
uhicli to H 'icli Itaual I'liidi, a dist inco of one himdied miles, uhich I 
accomplished on borsebacK between 7 am and 0 [i m , oiih stopping 
i( Adoehn short (ime for nfreshment 
'11ns tour with Gem ml Heed ended m\ stiff diUics for a time, ns 
the snr\e\ in haslmiirhad come to nn end and raimsdon rejoined his 
iijipDintiiKnt licfore Ciinstmas 


CnAPTHll V 

Tow M iis (ho close of (he \ear ]br»((, a nnnoiir reached us (lint the 
Amir, Vosl 'Mahomtd lihnn, was shorlh expetted to nrrno nt 
IVshawiirto mett the Chief CoiiimiHsioncr, Sir John Lawrence, who 
had recendt been made a C 11 

Before dcbcnhing (ho Amir's visit nnd ils results, it seems desirable 
that I slionld hrwf}} explain liou and wlij the nsit was brought about, 
and then endeavour to show whnt an imporlnnt bonriiig its results had 
on (ho great crisis which occurred so unoxpoc(odh o fo'"' months later 

It will be remembered that the iiiurdorod Jlnckoson was succeeded 
ns CommiKSioncr of Peshawar bj Herbert Ldwnrdos, one of tho most 
jomiirknble men that the Indian armv has over produced, nnd who, as 
I have already mentioned, entuel^ concurred in 1113 fatlior’s expressed 
opinion as to tho great advantage it would bo foi tho Govominont of 
India to enter into more fricndl3 relations vwtli tlio Bulcr of Kabul 
Thoy both hold that tho constant troubles all along our frontier woro 
in a great moasiiro duo to tho Amir’s Ii08tilit3, and tliat such troubles 
would mcrcaso rather than diminish unless w'o could sucooed m 
establishing nn entente cordialc vnth Dost Mahomed 
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In 1864 Edwardes hod a correspondence with the Governor-General 
on the subject, and on one occasion expressed himself ns follows ‘ l^Iy 
own feehng is, that we have much injured Dost Mahomed, and may 
very well afford to let by gones bo by goncs It would contnbuto much 
to the security of this frontier if open relations of goodwill were 
established at Kabul There is a suUenness m our present relations, ns 
if both parties were broodmg over the post, and expecting an oppor 
tunity m the future This keeps up excitement and unrest, and 
prevents our influence and institutions taking root I should bo very 
glad to see a new account opened on the basis of an open treaty of 
friendship and alhanoe ’ 

Lord Dalhousie was qmte m accord with Edwardes He thought it 
very desirable to be on better terms with Kabul, but beheved this to be 
a result difficult to attam ‘ I give you,’ he said m a letter to Edwardes, 

‘ carie blamche, and if you can only brmg about such a result as you 
propose, it will be a new feather m your cap ’ 

Lord Dalhousie was supported by the British Government m his 
opimon as to the desirabihty of commg to a better understondmg with 
the Amir War with Eussia was then immment, and the stramed 
condition of European pohtics made it expedient that we should be on 
more amicable terms with Afghanistan 
The Governor General thus wrote to Edwardes 
‘ Prospects of a war between Eussia and Turkey are watched nutli 
mterest by all In England they are fidgety regardmg this border 
beyond all reason, and most anxious for that declared amity and that 
formal renewal of friendly relations which you advocate m your letter ’ 
The balance of Indian opimon, however, was agamst our makmg 
overtures to Dost Mahomed. John Lawrence, at that tune the great 
power in the Punjab, was altogether opposed to Edwardes’s pohey m 
this matter He adxmtted that it might be wise to renew mtercourse 
with the Kabul ruler if he first expressed his regret for preiuous rms- 
understandmgs , but later he wrote to Edwardes 

‘ I dare say you are right , stfil, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that it IS a rmstake, and will end m imxmg us up m Afghan pohtics 
and affairs more than is desirable The strength which a treaty can 
give us seems to be a delusion. It will be like the reed on which, if a 
man lean, it wJl break and pierce his hand.’ 

John Nicholson, Outram, and James Abbott agreed with Lawrence 
They urged that any advance on our part would be looked upon as an 
indication of conscious weakness, and the probabihty was that an 
arrogant, irritated Mussulman ruler would regard an overture as a 
proof of our necessity, and would make our necessity his opportumty 
But Lord Dalhousie, while anxious to avoid any commumcation bemg 
made which could be hable to misconstruction, saw neither objection 
nor risk m opemng the door to reconcihation, provided no undue 
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anxiety was displayed on our part The Governor-General practically 
left the matter m the hands of Edwardes, who lost no tune m trymg to 
attam the desired object The gieatost forbearance and diplomatic 
skill were necessary to brmg the negotiations to a satisfactory termma- 
tion, but they were concluded at last, most successfully, and to 
Edwardes alone is due the ciedit It is mstructive to read the fuU 
lecord*" of this tedious and difficult piece of diplomacy, for it serves as 
an mterestmg example of Oriental subtlety and cnroumlocution, con 
trasted with the straightforward deahng of a high mmded Englishman 
The Amir wrote a letter to the Governor-General couched m most 
satisfactory terms, which he forwarded to Peshawar by the hand of his 
confidential secretary, and which received, as it deserved, a very 
friendly reply This resulted m Dost Mahomed sendmg his son and 
heir-apparent, Sardai Ghulam Haidar Khan, to Peshawar, and deputing 
him to act as his Plempotentiary m the negotiations Ghulam Haidar 
Khan reached Peshawar m March, 1856, where he was met by the 
Chief Commissioner, and on the 80th of that month the treaty was 
concluded ‘ It guaranteed that we should respect the Amir’s posses 
sions in Aighamstan, and never mterfere with them , while the Amur 
engaged similarly to respect British territory, and to be the friend of 
our fnends and &e enemy of our enenues ’ 

The Governor-General had at first resolved to entnist to Edwardes 
the duty of meetmg the expected Envoy from Kabul, and orders to that 
effect were issued But Edwardes, more anxious for the success of 
the negotiations than for his own honour and glorj , uTote to Lord 
Dalhousie suggesting that the Government of India should be repre 
sonted by the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, and promismg to 
afford Sir John LauTence aU the assistance m his poiver Edwardes 
beheved that the importance of the treatj would be enhanced m the 
eyes of the Afghans by the presence of the higher official , and m this 
opmion the Governor- General concurred On the conclusion of the 
treaty. Lord Dalhousie wrote to Edwardes ‘ I congratulate you and 
myseK and all else concerned on this successful issue of the negotiations, 
which have nou lasted just a year ’ 

This treaty of March, 1855, was only preliminary to that for the 
rahficahon of which the Amir came m person to Peshawar the follow- 
ing year 

Towards the end of 1855 Dost Mahomed found himself in con- 
siderable difficulties, and appealed to us for assistance A revo!" con 
occurred at Herat, and a Persian army was preparing to benegsyns* 
fortress, the chiefs and people of Kandahar were disuSected, 
province of Balkhwas threatened vuth miasion both byr^-__5^^ 
Pokhara and by Turkoman hordes The Amir looked upon 

* See ‘Memorials of the Life and of Maior-G-v:c^ — 

edwardes ’ 
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an integral poit of the Afghan dominions, and was very desirous of re 
ostablishmg his authonty over that place and preventing its falling into 
the hands of the Persians , but ho felt himself too weak to have any 
hope of suooess without help from us m men and money It was, 
therefore. Dost Mahomed’s interest to oonvmoe the Bntish Govern- 
ment that the Shah bad mfrmged the conditions of an engagement 
entered into with us in 1858, under which Persia abandoned all claim 
to Herat The Amir thus hoped to establish a quarrel between 
England and Persia for his own benefit, and to secure our assistance 
agamst the latter power To further this design. Dost Mahomed 
offered to come to Peshawar and consult with the Bntish authonties 
Edwardes was m favour of the proposed visit John Lawrence was 
opposed to it, saying he did not think much good would result from such 
a meetmg, because it could hardly be anticipated that the views of the 
Amir and the British Government would comcide, and if Dost Mahomed 
should fail to obtain what he wanted, his dissatisfaction would be a 
positive evil The Governor-General admitted the force of these objec 
tions, but m the end considered that they should be set aside if the 
Armr wos m earnest m dosirmg a consultation ‘ A refusal or an 
evasion to comply with his wish,’ Lord Dalhousie thought, ‘ might bo 
misunderstood, and although a meeting might lead to disappomtment 
and disagreement, it would, at any rate, put the relations of the Bntish 
Government with the Amir, as regards Herat, upon a clear footmg ’ 

"While this discussion was gomg on, the ad\ once of a Persian army for 
the purpose of besiegmg Herat, coupled with the insults offered to the 
Bntish flag at Teheran, led to the declaration of war between England 
and Persia The Chief Commissioner was therefore directed to tell the 
Amir that he would be paid a periodical subsidy to aid him m carrymg 
on hostilo operations agamst Persia, subject to certam conditions On 
receivmg these instructions, the Chief Comnussioner directed Edwardes 
to mvite the Amir to an mterview Dost Mahomed accepted the 
mvitation, but before the auspicious meetmg could take place Lord 
Dalhousie had left India, and Lord Canmng reigned m his stead 
Lord Dalhousie resigned on the 29th February, 1856, after havmg filled 
the arduous and responsible position of Governor-General for no less 
than eight years, addmg year by year fresh lustre to his splendid 
reputation 

The first day of 1857 -witnessed the meetmg between the Amir of 
Kabul and the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab The Amir’s camp 
was pitched at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and that of the Chief 
Commissioner on the plom near Jammd. Barr’s troop of Horse 
Artillory formed part of the escort, so I was in the midst of it all On 
the occasion of the Amir’s first visit to the Enghsh camp, there was a 
force present of upwards of 7,000 soldiers, including three regunonts of 
British Infantry , the troops hned the rood for more than a mile, and 
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it ivos evident that then strength and soldierly appearance inspired the 
Amn and his followers with a veiy saintary feeling of awe and 
admiration * 

The result of the conferences between these two great personages was 
nn agreement confinmng the treaty of the year befoie In addition, 
the Amir bound himself to keep up a certam number of regular troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan, so long as the war with Persia con- 
tmued, in consideration of a monthly subsidy of Es 100,000 and a gift 
of 4,000 muskets He also engaged to oommumcate to the Govern 
ment of India any overtures he might receive from Persia, and he con- 
sented to allow British ofiBcers to visit certam parts of his dommions, 
either for the purpose of ossisbng his subjects agamst Persia, or to 
ascertam that the subsidy was properly apphed 

I have dwelt at some length on this treaty with Afghamstan, first, 
because the pohcy of which this was the outcome was, as I have already 
shown, mitiated by my father , and, secondly, because I do not think 
it IS generally understood how important to us were its results Not 
only did it heal the wounds left open from the first Afghan war, but it 
relieved England of a gi eat anxiety at a time when throughout the 
length and breadth of India there was distress, revolt, bloodshed, and 
bitter distrust of our Native troops Dost Mahomed loyally held to his 
engagements dnnng the troublous days of the Mutmy which so qmckly 
followed this alhance, when, had he turned agamst ns, we should 
ossuiedly ha^o lost the Punjab , Delhi could never have been taken, 
m fact, I do not see how any port of the country noithof Bengal could 
have been saved Dost Mahomed’s own people could not understand 
his attitude They fiequently come to him durmg the Mutmy, throw- 
mg theu turbans at his feet, and praymg him as a Mohomedan to seize 
that oppoitumty for destroymg the ‘infidels’ ‘Hear the news from 
Delhi,’ they urged, ‘see the difficulties the Feimghis are m Why 
don’t you lead us on to take advantage of then weakness, and wm back 
Peshawar ?’t 

But I am anticipatmg, and must return to my narrative 

The clause of the treaty which mterested me personally was that 
relatmg to Bntiah ofBcers bemg allowed to visit Afghanistan, to give 
effect to which a Mission was despatched to Kandahar It consisted 
of three officers, the brothers Harry and Peter Lumsden, and Dr 
Bollew, together with two of Edwardes’s trusted Native Chiefs The 
selection of Peter Lumsden as a member of this Mission agam left the 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster Generalship vacant, and I was a 
second tune appomted to officiate m his absence 

Shortly afterwards the General of the division (General Eeed) started 
on his tour of inspection, takmg me with him as his staff officer 
Jhelum was the first place we visited Whether the sepoys had then 
* ‘Memorials of Major General Sir Herbert Edvardes ’ f Ibid 
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any knowlodgo of what was so soon to happen is doubtful If tlioy 
had, thoro ■was no evidence that such -was the case Nothing could 
have boon more proper or respectful than their behaviour , no enmes 
wore reported, no complaints wore made The British olTicors, cor 
tainly, had not the slightest idea of the storm that was browing, for 
they spoke in the warmest terms of their men 

From Jhelum wo went to Rawal Pindi Jolm Lawrence happened 
to be m camp there at the tune, and looked on at the General's in 
spection At the conclusion of the parade ho sent his secretary to ask 
mo if I would like to bo appomted to the Public Works Department 
I respectfully doohnod the ofTor, though very grateful for its having 
boon made Some of my friends doubted the wisdom of my refusing 
a permanent civil appomtment , but it meant having to give up soldier- 
ing, which I could not make up my mind to do, and though only 
officiating, I was already m the department to which of all others I 
wished to belong 

Nowshora was the lost station wo visited. It was the bcginmng of 
April, and gottmg rather hot for parading troops I thoro mot for the 
first time the present Commandor-in Chief m India, General Sir George 
White, who was then a subaltern m the 27th (InniskiUmg) Begimont 

I recollect the commandmg officer of the 56th, the Natno Infantry 
corps at this station, who had served all his life with clean lookmg, 
closely shaven Bbndustanis, pomtmg wth a look of contempt, not to 
say disgust, to some Sikhs (a certain proportion of whom had been 
under recent orders enlisted m regiments of Native Infantry), and 
ospressmg his regret that ho could not got them to shave thou: beards 
and cut their hair ‘ They qmte spoil the look of my regiment,’ ho 
said In less than two months’ time the Hindustanis, of whom the 
Colonel was so proud, had broken mto open mutmy, the despised 
Sikhs were the only men of the regiment who remained faithful , and 
the commandmg officer, a devoted soldier who hved for his regiment, 
and who implored that his men might not have their arms taken away, 
as he hod ' imphcit confidence ’ m them, and would ‘ stake his hfe on 
their fidehty,’ had blown his brains out because ho found that con- 
fidence misplaced 

Towards the end of April I was ordered to report on the capabilities 
of Chorat (now well knovra to all who have boon stationed at Peshawar) 
as a sanatonum for European soldiers I spent two or three days 
surveying the hill and soarchmg for u ater m the neighbourhood It 
was not safe to remam on the top at night, so I used to return each 
evomng to the plam below, where my tent was pitched On one 
occasion I was surpneed to find a comp had nson up durmg my absence 
quite close to my tent I discovered that it belonged to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, who was on his 
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tour of in'spoction, auil soon I rccencd an in\utation to dino with 
luiii, at ulncli I Ma*^ greatly plcaRccl John Nicholson m as a namo to 
conjure until in tlie Punjab I had heard it luontionod with an amount 
of respect — indeed, auo — ulnch no other name eould excite, and I was 
all cunosit\ to see the man uhoso influence on the frontier uas so 
great that his uord uas lau to the refractory tribes amongst uhom ho 
hied He had only lately arrned in Peshauar, haanng boon trans- 
ferred from Panuu, a diflicult and troublesome district ruled by him as 
it had neaer been ruled before, and uhcro ho made such a reputation 
for himself that, uhilo ho was styled ‘a pillar of stiongth on the 
frontier' by Lord Dalhousie, ho uas loohed up to as a god by tho 
Natives, who loaed as much ns they feared him Bv some of them ho 
uns acliially uorshippedas a saint, they formed themsohosinto n sect, 
and called thoiiisehos ‘ Nicholsoyns ’ Nicholson mipressed me moio 
profoundly than any man I had o\cr met before, or hnao oaer mot 
since I haao no\or seen anyone hko him Ho avas tho beau ideal of 
a soldiei and a gentleman His appoamneo aaas distinguished and 
eonimaiidmg, with a sense of poaacr about him aahich to my mind was 
tho result of his haanng passed so much of his hfo amongst tho aanld and 
laaalcss tribesmen, aaithaahoni his authority aaas supreme Intercourse 
aaith this man amongst men made mo more eager tlian over to remam 
on tho frontier, and I a\as sewed with ambition to folloaa m his foot- 
steps Had I noacr seen Nicholson again, I might haac thought that 
the feelings aantli avhich ho inspired me were to some extent the result 
of my imagination, excited by tho astonishing stones I had heard of 
hispoaaci and mflueiico , my admiration, hoaaoacr, for him was im 
measurably strengthened aahon, a foaa aaeoks later, I served as his staff 
ofliccr, and had opportunities of obserauig more closely his splendid 
soldierly qualities and the workings of his grand, simple mmd. 

It aaas tho end of April aahen I rctunied to Peshawar from Cherat, 
and rapidly gettmg hot On the strength of bemg a D A Q M G , I 
had inoaed into a bottei house than I had hitherto been able to aflord, 
aahich I shaied aaith Lieutenant Hoaenden of tho Engmeors We 
were just settling doam and making oursolaos comfortable for the long 
liot aaoathor, aahon all our plans wore upset by tho breaking out of the 
Mutiny 
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Tnr first thrcalomngs of coming Iroublo woro lioard in tho cnrlj part 
of 1857 Dunng tho months of Fobruarj, Marcli, anil April, rumours 
ronohcd us at I’oshanar of mjsfenous (unlca\onc(l cahcs) 

being sent about tho country with Iho object, it u as alleged, of pro 
paring tho Nati\os for somo forthcoming c\ont There nns also an 
oindont fcohng of unrest and dissatisfaction in tho minds of the sepoja 
Wo heard that tho 19th Naliio Infantry at Berhampur, a military 
station about 100 miles from Calcutta, had broken open tho bells of 
arms,* and forcibly taken posaossion of their muskets and ammunition , 
tliat a sopoj named klangnl Pandj,f belonging to tho 01th Naliic 
Infantry at Barrackporo, had attacked and sciorolj nounded tho 
Adjutant and Sergeant kfajor of his regiment, that it uas foundneces 
sary to disband tho 19th on tho 80th March, and tho 84th on tho 
6th May , that bungalows had been burnt in so\ oral stations , and that 
tho sepoys at tho Schools of kfuskotri had objected to use the cart 
ndgos served out wnth tho now nflos, because, it was assorted, thej 
woro greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, tho one being as 
obnoxious to tho prejudices of tho Hindu as tho other is to those of the 
Mussulman 

It seems strange on looking back that those many warnings should 
have passed almost unheeded, and that there should ha\o boon no 
suspicion amongst tho officers serving with Native regiments that dis 
content was umvorsal amongst tho sepoys, and that a mutinj of tho 
whole Bengal Armj was immmcnt But at that tune tho reliance on 
tho fidelity of the Native troops was unbounded, and officers boheved 
implicitly m the contentment and loyalty of their men Thoir faith in 
them was oxtraordmary Even after half tho Native army had 
mutinied and many officers had been murdered, those belongmg to 
the remammg regiments could not believe that their own particular 
men could be gmlty of treachery 

At Peshawar there was not the shghtest suspicion of tho extent to 
which the evil had spread, and we were qmte thunderstruck when, on 
the evenmg of the 11th May, as we were sitting at mess, tho telegraph 
signaller rushed in breathless with excitement, a telegram m his hand, 
which proved to be a message from'Delhi ‘to all stations m the Punjab,’ 
conveying the starthng inteUigence that a very senous outbreak had 
occurred at Meerut the previous evenmg, that some of the troopers 
from there had already reached Delhi, that the Native soldiers at the 

* Place where the arms and accoutrements of Natno regiments were 
kept. 

t This name was the ongm of the sepoys generally bemg called Pandies 
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liltor plnco Imd joined the inntineorB, and that many ofBcors and 
residents at botli stations liad been billed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Davidson, cominandmg the IGth Irregular 
Ca\alr\, who happened to be dining at mess that oicning, was the first 
to recoicr from the state of conatornalion into w'hich w'o were thrown 
bj the reading of tins telegram Ho fold us it was of the utmost im 
portanco that the Commissioner and the General should at once be put 
in possession of this astounding nows, and at the same time impressed 
upon us the iniporatuo necessiti for beeping it secret 

Dandson then hurned ofT to the Commissioner, who with his deputy, 
Nicholson, hied within a stone’s throw of the moss Edwardes droio 
at once to the Gcncrnl's house, while Nicholson came to oui moss 
He too pointed out to us the importance of proientmg tho nows from 
getting about and of kccpiiig it ns long as possible from the Native 
soldiers 

Wo had nt Peshawar three regiments of Native Caiolrj and five of 
Native Infantn i not less than J.OOO men, w hda tlio strength of the tw o 
British regiments and the .tVrtillorj did not c\coed 2,000 This European 
force was more than sufhciont to cope with tho eight Natno corps, but 
m tho o\ont of anj general disturbance amongst tho Native troops, wo 
had to calculate on the probability of their being joined by the (30,000 
inhabitants of tho city , and, indeed, by tho entire population of the 
Peshaw ar \ alloy , not to speob of tho tribes nil along tho border, w ho 
w ore sure to nso 

It was an occasion for tho gra\e8t anxiety, and tho delay of oven a 
few hours m the sepoys bocommg awnro of the disastrous occurrences 
nt Meerut and Delhi meant a great deal to us 

Fortunately for India, there wore good men and true at Peshaw'ar m 
those days, when hesitation and irresolution would have been fatal, 
and it IS woithy of note that tho> wore comparatively young men — 
Edwardes was thirty soion, Nicholson thirty file, Nenllo Chamber- 
lam, tlio distinguished Commandant of tho Punjab Frontier Force (w^ho 
was hastily summoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on his 
four of inspection), was tlurty’ so\ on , and the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton, 
though much older, being sixty'-fivo, was not only exceptionally young for 
his y oars and full of energy and intoUigenco, but actually much younger 
than tho average of General officers commanding stations in India 

At once, on hearing of the blutmy, Edw ordes, acting m unison with 
Nicholson, sent to tho post office and laid hands on all Native corre 
spondonco , the letters they thus secured showed but too plainly how 
necessary' was this precaution Tho number of seditious papei-s seized 
was alarmingly' great , they were for the most port couched m figurative 
and enigmatical language, but it w os quite sufficiently clear from them 
that every Native rogunont m tho gamson was moie or less miphcated 
and prepaied to jom the rebel movement 
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A strong interest attaches to these letters, for they brought to light 
the true feehng of the Natives towards us at the tune, and it was 
evident from them that the sepoys had leally been mode to behove 
that wo intended to destroy their caste by various unholy devices, of 
which the issue of oontammatmg oartndges was one The seeds of 
disaffection had been sown by agitators, who thought they saw an 
opportunity for reahvmg their hope of overthrowing our rule, mam 
tamed as it was by a more handful of Europeans m the midst of a vast 
population of Asiatics This feehng of antagomsm, only guessed at 
before, was plamly roveolod m those letters, never mtended to meet 
the European eye Some corps did not appear to bo quite so guilty as 
others, hut there could now bo no doubt that all wore tainted with dis 
loyalty, and that none of the Hmdustani troops could any longer be 
trusted 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, I received a note from 
the General commandmg the division directing me to presont myself 
at his house the foUowmg mommg, which I accordingly did Besides 
General Keed I found there the Brigadier, Sydney Cotton , the Com 
miSBionor, Herbert Edwardes, the Dopu^ Commissioner, John 
Nicholson, Bngadier Neville Chamberlain, and Captain Wnght, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, who, hhe myself, had been sum- 
moned to record the decisions that might bo amved at 

This mooting was a most momentous one, and I remember being 
greatly impressed with the calm and comprehensive mow of the situa 
tion taken by Edwardes and Nicholson They had already been m 
communication ivith the Chief Commissioner, and had, previous to the 
mootmg, received a telegram from him approvmg generally of the 
several proposals they contemplated John Lawrence also mformed 
them that the authorities at Lahore had decided on disormmg the 
Natu 0 troops at Mian Mir that very morning 

The problem to bo solved was how the Punjab could best be made 
secure with the small force of British troops available — all told not 
more than 16,000, with 84 guns— against upwards of 66,000 Natives 
(of whom 42,000 wore Hindustanis), with 62 guns * In all stations 


■* At Mcernt, Dollii, aud Eiirki, and in tlio Punjab tliero acre 

FnivOt Troops 


1 Ecgiments of Cai airy 
12 Rcgimciits of Infantry 
0 Troojts of Ilonw ArliUory 
6 Light Iicld Battcncs 
10 ConiimuM of I oot Artillerjunen 


Mint 

OHItS* 

1,410 


12,024 


1,017 

64 

416 

30 

807 


10 303 

84 


Total 
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Native tioops preponderated, and m some there were no European 
soldieis at all 

Edwardes and Nicholson gave it as their opmion that the only chance 
of keeping the Punjab and the frontier qmet lay in trustmg the Chiefs 
and people, and in endeavouring to induce them to side with us against 
the Hmdustams They undertook to commumcate, regardmg the 
raising of levies and fresh troops, with their friends and acquamtances 
along the border, who had proved such staunch alhes m 1848-49, when 
we weie fightmg with the Sikhs How nobly these loyal men le 
spondod to the demand made upon them, and how splendidly the 
fiontier and Punjab soldiers whom they brought to our assistance 
behaved, will be seen hereafter 

Amongst other matters of importance, it was proposed by those two 
able soldiei-civihans, Edwardes and Nicholson, that General Eeed, as 
the senior officei mthe Punjab, should join the Chief Commissioner at 
Eawal Pmdi, loavmg BngaEei Cotton m command nt Peshawar , that 
a Movable Column, composed of rehable troops, should be organized at 
some convement place m the Punjab,* prepared to move m any direction 


Native Troops 


7 Regiments of Light Cavalry 

MEN 

3,614 

a\:mB 

14 Ro^menta of Irregulai Cavaliy and 
Gmdes Cavaliy 

31 Regiments of Regular lufnntry 1 

16 Regiments of Irregidar Infantry and 
Guides Infantry ] 

3 Troops of Horse Artillery 

8,619 

1 60,188 
411 

18 

(3 batteries had only 

6 Light Field Batteries 

930 

30 

2 Mountain Batteries 

192 

14 

4 guns each) 

(1 batteiyhad 8, the 

3 Companies of Foot Artillery - 
Head Quarters and 12 Companies of 
Sappers and Miners - 

330 

1,394 


other 0 guns) 

Total 

66,478 

- 62 



The above iignres shoii the troops nt full strength Theio vere probably 
not more than 16,000 British solcliers m the Punjab available foi duty in 
May, 1867 

* The original propasal i\aa that the Movable Column should be formed at 
Jlielum, and composed of the 24th Foot from Kanal Pmdi, the 27th Foot from 
Novshera, a troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a Natne Field Battery 
from Jhelum, the Gmdes from Murdan, the 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Eaval Pmdi, the Kuniaon battahon from Murree, the 1st Punjab Infantrj' 
hum Bannu, and a wing of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry from Kohat But events 
developed so rapidly that before the column was formed every one of those 
troops was otherwise employed It 11 as thought unwise to unduly w eaken the 
Peshavar valley , the troop of Horse ArtiUerj, therefore, stood hist, the 27th 
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wlioro its HorMCOB iniglil bo roquirotl , Hint tlio ITiiuliistnni rtgiinonts 
should bo sonttorod ns much ns possible, m ordoi to pro^ont diingorous 
combinations, that n dotnehraont of Punjab Infnntrj from Kohat 
should roplnco tho Hindustani sopoys m the fort of Attock, ^^llich was 
n sory important position, ns it contained n inngn/ino, and cohered (ho 
passago of tho Indus, and that a small guard of Pathan levies, under 
n tned and trustj frontier Native oflicor, should bo placed m charge of 
tho Attock fen-j 

All those proposals vvcio cordinllj and unanimously agreed to by tho 
mihtarj authontios prosont 

Tho question of tho command of the Movable Column was then 
discussed It was considered essential that tho oflicor selected should, 
m ndthtion to other necessary qualifications, hav 0 considerable expononco 
of tho country, and an intimate knowledge of Native soldiers It was 
no ordinal^ command On tho action of tho Movable Column would 
depend, to a groat extent, tho inaintonnnco of pence and order through 
out tho Punjab, and it was felt that, at such a cnsis, tho best man must 
bo Bolootod, irrespcotiv oof seniority It w as a position for w liioli Cotton 
and Nicholson would have given much, and for winch they wore well 
qualified, but there was important work for them to do at Peshawar 
Novillo Charaborlam was available, and there was a general consensus 
of opmion that ho should bo appointed It was necessary, how ev er, to 
refer tho matter to tho Chief Commissioner, with a request that ho 
would submit it for tho orders of tho Commander m Chief Tins course 
was adopted, and m a few hours a reply was received from General 
Anson nommatmg Chnmborlnm to tho command, Mj anxiety ns to 
the Commander m Chief's decision was ^ ory considerable , for Brigadier 
Ohomberlam, to my mfimto delight and astonishment, had ofibred, m 
tho event of his being appointed, to take mo with him ns his staff 
officer — tho most wonderful piece of good fortune that could have come 
to me , my readers must imagmo my foohngs, for it is impossible for 
mo to describe them My most sangumo hopes seemed about to bo 
more than realized , for though the senous aspect of affairs seemed to 
promise the chance of active service, I httlo thought that I should bo 
lucky enough to be employed as the staff officer of such a distmguished 
soldier as NeviUe Ghamberlam 

"When tho meetmg was over I was ordered to take the several 
messages, which Wnght and I had wntton out, to the telegraph office, 

Foot was halted at Attock, and tho 24th Foot ond Kumaon battalion wore kept 
at their stations ready to move towards the frontier ThoQmdcs, 2nd Puniab 
Cav airy, and 1st Punjab Infantry wore ordered to Delhi, and tho 16th Irregular 
Cavalry ond tho Native Field Battery wore not considered aulTioiontly lojal to 
bo employed on such a duty Eventually, tho column was formed of ono 
troop of Horse Artillery, one Field Battery, and ono Infantry regiment, all 
British and all from Sialkot. 
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and see them despatched myself, as they disclosed more or less the 
measures that had been decided upon, it was necessary to avoid any 
chance of their follmg mto the hands of Native clerks One of the 
messages* contamed a summary of the proceedmgs of the council, and 
was addressed to the commanding oflScers of all stations m the Punjab, 
with the view of impartmg confidence, and letting them know what 
steps were hemg taken foi the protection of the British residents 
throughout the pronnce This duty havmg been earned out, I returned 
home m a not unpleasant frame of mmd, foi though the cnsis was a 
grave one, the outlook gloomy, and the end doubtful, the excitement 
was great There were stirnng fames m store for us, when every man’s 
powers would be tested, and the hopefulness of youth mchned me to 
look only on the blight side of the situation 

My equanimity was somewhat disturbed latei m the day by an 
occurrence which caused me a good deal of annoyance at the tune, 
tliough it soon passed away Nicholson came to my house and told me 
that the proceedmgs at the meefang that mommg had m some un 
accountable manner become known, and he added, much to my 
disgust, that it was thought I nnght perhaps have been guilty of the 
indiscretion of di-vuilgmg them I was very angry, for I had appreciated 
ns much as anyone the immense importance of keepmg the decisions 
arrived at perfectly secret , and I could not help showmg somethmg of 
the mdignation I felt at its havmg been thought possible that I could 
betray the confidence reposed m mo I demed most positively havmg 
done so, upon which Nicholson suggested that we should proceed 
together to the telegraph ofiice and see whether the information could 
have leaked out from there The signaller was a mere boy, and 
Nicholson’s imposmg presence and austere mannei were quite too much 
for him , he was completely cowed, and, after a few hesitatmg demals, 

* Tlie full text of the message was as foUov s 

‘ From General Heed, Peshawar 

‘ To Sir John Lawrence, Eawal Hndi, the Commander m Chief, Smila, and 
ofHoers commanding all stations m the Punjab respectively , to be for 
warded by the assistant m charge of the telegraph ofiice, or post, as the 
case may be 

‘ The senior mihtary officer in the Punjab, Major General Eeed, Iiavmg this 
mommg received nows of the disarmmg of the troops at Mian 3Iir, a council 
of war ivas held, consisting of General Eeed, Brigadier Cotton, Briradier 
Neville Ohamberlam, Colonel Edwaides, and Colonel Nicholson, and the 
following measures were decided on, subject to the confirmation of the Com- 
mander ui Chief General Eeed assumes the chief mihtary command in the 
Punjab , his Head Quarters will be the Head Quarters of the Punjab Civil 
Goveninicnt, and a Movable Column mU be formed at Jhelum at once, con 
sisting of [the troops wore hero detailed] The necessary orders for tlus 
column have been issued The column wdl move on every pomt m the 
Punjab whore ojion mutiny requires to be put down by force, and officers 
commaudmg at all stations m the Punjab will co operate mth the column ’ 
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ho admitted liaMiig satisfied the cunosity of a fnond wlio had mijiiind 
of lum flow the aiithontios intended to deal with the cnsis Tins \wm 
enough, and I Mns cleared The result to 1110 of tins unpleasant 
incident was a dohghtful increase of intimacj will the man for w hoiii 
aboic nil others I had the gioatcst admiration and most profound 
respect As if to make up for his momentary injustice, Nicholson was 
kmdor to mo than ever, and I felt I had gamed m liim a firm and 
constant fnend So ended that eventful day 

At that time it was the custom for a staff ofiiccr, who had charge of 
any Government property, to hn\o a gunid of Natiio soldiers in charge 
of Ins honse That night it happened that my guard was furmslicd bj 
the 04 th Natii 0 Infantry, a regiment wath a particularlj bad reputation, 
and which had, m order to give ofiect to the incasuics proposed at the 
niornmg’s meeting, been ordered to leave I’cshawar and proceed to the 
outposts The mterceptod letters showed that this regiment was on 
the pomt of mutm3’mg, and I could not help feeling, as I laj dowii on 
mj bed, which, as usual m the hot weather, w as placed m the verandah 
for the salto of coolness, how completely I was at the mercy of the 
sentry who w alked up and down within a few feet of me Fortunately , 
he was not aware that his regiment was suspected, and could not know 
the reason for the sudden order to march, or my career might have 
been ended then and there 

■\Vitlim a week from that time I had started for Eawal Pindi to be 
ready to jom the Movable Column, which was to bo formed at 
Wnzirabad ns soon as the troops could be got together I took vwtli 
me only just enough lat for a hot weather march, and loft every thmg 
standmg m my house just as it was, httlo thinkmg that I should never 
return to it or be quartered m Peshawar agam 


CHAPTEE Vn 

Before proceedmg wnth the account of my espenences with the Mov able 
Column, and the subsequent operations for the suppression of the 
rebeUion, m which I was fortunate enough to take part, it wiU, I think, 
be advisable, for the better underst andin g of the whole situation, to 
dev ote a little tune to the consideration of the progress of events from 
the fiist appearance of symptoms of disaffection m Lower Bengal, to the 
crisis I have just been desonbmg, when Peshawar became involved m 
the general disturbance 

The substitution of a new nfle for the old musket with which the 
sepoys had hitherto been armed entaded a different kind of dnll , and 
in order that this dnU should be speedily learned by the whole Native 
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alnl^, depots wore formed at convenient places for the mstroction of 
selected men from overj corps, who, on becommg proficient, were to 
return and mstruct their own regiments One of these depots was at 
Dum Diun, and ns enrl 3 ' ns the 24th January General Heaisny, com 
mnnding the Piesidencj' dmsion, reported to Head Quarters that he 
percen cd an ‘ unpleasant feehng ’ amongst the Native soldiers leainmg 
the nev drill, caused a behef instilled mto them ‘ by designmg 
jicrsons, most likely Brahmms,’ that they were to be forced to embi'ace 
Cluistianity, and that for the furtherance of this object the new ball- 
cartridges lecen ed from tlio arsenal at Fort Wilham weie greased with 
the fat of pigs and cows, with the mtention of violatmg the lehgious 
prejudices and destropng the caste of those who would have to bite 
them 

A little later laiious acts of incendiarism took place at other stations 
111 the command, and Henisay became moie than ever coni meed that 
there uas graie dissatisfaction amongst the troops He therefore 
oidered a Court of Inquirj to ho held to enable him to ascertam the 
leal cause of the ill feehng which so ondently existed 

In the Genernl’s opinion, the statements lecorded m the proceedmgs 
of this Court cloarlj cstnbhshed the fact, that the Native oflicers and 
sepois were undouhtedlj imbued inth the behef that an unholy 
mixture of cow ’s fat and lard had been used in the manufacture of the 
ueu cartridge, and lie recommended that the nfie ammumtion should 
in futuio be made up mth the same descnption of paper that had always 
been used for the musket cartridge, which, he conceived, would put an 
end to their suspicions and uneasiness 

The General, howeior, was told in reply that it was impossible to 
use the old paper for the now cartndge, as the bore of the nfie bemg 
much smaller than that of the musket, thinner paper was mdispensable, 
and ho w as directed to mform the sepoys that the new paper, though 
tougher and less bulky, was made of exactly the same material as the 
old 'With respect to the lubricating mixtuie, he was to announce that 
the Goi einment had authorized the preparation of a grease, composed 
of wax and od, which was to be made up and applied to the cartridges 
by the men themselves These orders were earefully explamed to the 
Native troops, but without any good result Their rehgious objection 
to the new cartridge w'as not removed, and they frankly acknowledged 
then fears 

On the 6th February an officer of the S4th Native Infantry at 
Borraclcporo was informed by a sepoy of his company that the four 
Native regiments at that station, fenrmg that they would be forced to 
destroj their caste and become Christians, had dete rmin ed to rise 
agamst then officers, and when they had plundered and burned their 
bungalows, to pioceed to Calcutta and try to seize Fort Wdham, or, if 
that proi ed beyond their powers, to take possession of the trea^»i^,^,,rj' 
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This circumstanco wns roportod to Go^c^nmont hj Gcnoral IXcnrhiij 
on tho lltb Fobruorj In tho ennio letter ho finitl, ‘Wo )m^c nt 
Barrackporo been h\uig upon n mine rendj for explosion,' and he 
reported a story ^vlnoh had reached him from Bum Bum of a stpo^ , on 
his way to cook his food uith his lota full of xiater, meeting a lou- 
casto man belonging to tho arsenal ■where tho Enfield cartridges were 
bomg manufactured Tlus man, it wns said, asked the sopoj to allow 
him to dnnk from his Iota The sopoj, a Brahmin, refused, sajiiig 
‘ I hnio scoured mj lotaj jou will dctilo it bj >our touch ’ Tiio low 
caste man replied ‘ You thinlt much of jour caste, but wait a little 
the Sahib fopuctwoll make jou bite cartridges soaked in cow’s fat, and 
then whore will jour caste bo ?’ Tho sopoj no doubt belioicd tho man, 
and told his comrades what was about to happen, and tho report 
rapidly spread to other stations 

Early in March several of tho Hindu sopoj s belonging to the Bum- 
Bum School of Muskotrj expressed their uiiwullingncss to bite tho now 
cartridge, and the Commandant proposed that tho dnll should bo altered 
so 08 to admit of tho cartridge bomg torn instead of bitten Ilcnrsai 
supported the proposal, roinarkmg that tho new mode of loading need 
not be made to appear as a concession to agitation, but as part ol tho 
drill for tho new weapon Bicnts, howoier, moicd so quicklj that, 
before sanction could bo received to this suggestion, the troops nt Bcr- 
hampur had broken into open mutinj Thoj refused to recen o their 
aminumtion, on tho ground of its being polluted, o\cn after it was 
explained to them that they were not being gii on tho now cartndges, 
but those which had boon made up m tho regiment a j oar before That 
mght they broke open the bolls of-arms, and earned off their muskets 

The Government then become aware that prompt action was neces- 
sary They decided that such open mutmj' could not bo excused on tho 
grounds of rehgious scruples, and ordered the legiroont to bo disbanded 
As Berhampur was somewhat isolated, and some distance from 
European troops, it was arranged that the disbandment should take 
place at the Head Quarters of the Presidency dmsion, and tho 19th 
Native Infantry was acoordmglj' ordered to march to Bormokpore 

The revolt of this regiment brought forcibly before Lord Cannmg and 
his advisers the perilous position of Lower Bengal, owung to tho paucity 
of European troops Well may the authorities have been startled, for 
between Calcutta and Meerut, a distance of 900 mdes, there were only 
four regiments of British mfontrj' and a few scattered Artillerymen, 
numbermg m aU less than 6,000, while the Native troops amounted to 
upwards of 66,000 One of the four Infantry regiments was at Fort 

* A metal dnnkmg vessel, which the Hindu religiously guards against 
defilement, and to which he ohngs as a cherished possession when ho has 
nothing else belonging to him m the world. 

t European officers 
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Wxllmm , bnfc as only n portion of it could be spared for the disband- 
ment of the 19th, a special steamer was despatched to Eangoon to bnng 
o\ or the 84th Foot This regiment reached Calcutta on the 20th March, 
and on the Slst the disbandment of the mutmous Native Infantry 
regiment was carried out The men wore paid up and escorted across 
the er Hughlj , whence they wore allowed to proceed to their homes 
They bohai od m the most orderly manner on the march from Ber 
hompur and tlnoughout the proceedmgs, and as they left the parade 
ground thoi cheered General Hearsay, and washed hmi a long life, 
apparontlj w cU pleased at being let off so easily 

At Barrackporo itself an outbieak had occurred two days before m 
the 84 th Natiio Infantry As I have already related, the sepoy, Man gal 
Pand>, shot at the sergeant major* The Adjutant, on hearmg what 
had happened, galloped to the parade ground As he neared the 
quarter-guard he w as fired at, and his horse shot by the mutmeer, who 
then badly wounded liim with a sword as he w'os trymg to disentangle 
Imuself from the faUon annual The General now appeared on the 
scene, and, instantly graspmg tlio position of affairs, rode straight at 
klangnl Pandj , who stood at bay with his musket loaded, ready to 
receive hmi There was a shot, the whistle of a bullet, and a man fell 
to the ground — but not the General , it was the fanatic sepoy himself, 
who at the last moment had discharged the contents of his musket mto 
Ins own breast I The WTotchod man had been worked up to a pitch of 
madness bj the sepoys of his legiment, who stood by while he attacked 
the Adjutant, and would hare allowed him to kill their Commander, 
but tliej w'ero too great cow'ards to back him up openly Mongol 
Pandy was not dead He was taken to the hospital, and eventually was 
tried by a Court-Martial composed of Native ofBcers, sentenced to death, 
and hanged m the presence of all the troops at Barrackpore The 
Natn 0 officer in command of the quarter-guard met the same fate, and 
the regiment was then disbanded 

The orders for the disbandment of the 19th and 84th Native Infantry 
w ore directed to be rend to everj Native corps m the semce, and it was 
hoped that the qmck retribution which had overtaken these regiments 
would check the spint of mutiny throughout the army For a time 
this hope appeared to be justified. Satisfactory reports were received 
from different parts of Bengal, and anythmg like a senous or general 
outbreak w as certainly not contemplated by the authorities General 
Hearsay reported to Government that he had dneoted the European 
troops, temporarily located at Barrackpore, to return to their respective 
cantonments, ns he did not think it probable that he would require 
then presence again About the same time Sir John Lawrence, after 
Msitmg the Musketry School at Sialkot, wrote hopefully to the 

* Each HmduBtniu regmieut had a Europsan seigeant major and quarter 
master sergeant. 
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Go\ornor Gonoral of ilio nRpcct of affiiirH in tlio I’uiijiil) Jjord Ciiniiinf; 
niul JiiH (i(hiflorfl, ouitif' to tlicao fft\oiirnblo roportfl, uorc on the point 
of Bending tlio 81tli Foot Imclc to Jhiiinn, %\lion noufl rnnehed tlieni 
from Upper Tndm of the ciilanntouH oetiirr/ nccHnl i\Ieonit nnd Dillii 

Tlio Mcoriit dniBion unH eommnnded h\ Major Gonornl ]I(vwtt, nn 
oflicei of fifty -^onrs’ Borrico, nnd tho Htntion of iVIctmt In Jirigndifr 
Archdnlo WilRon, Comninndnnl of the Bongnl Artillerj Tho pniriBon 
consisted of tho 0th Drngoon Guards, n troop of Horse Artillfrj,n 
hnttorj of IGold ArtiIIorj,a compnnj of Foot Artillcrj, thf 1st Hnt- 
tnlion COth Kitlos, nnd three Nntno coqis — the 8rd Light Cn^nlr 3 , nnd 
tho nth nnd 20th Nntno Infantry 

Toanrds tho end of April incondinr\ fires began to tnhc place, nnd 
tho Nntno soldiers o\mccd more or less disrcspott in their nninnor 
towards their oflicors These signs of dibiifTettion were followed hj the 
rofusnl of some of tho troopers of tho Jlrd Light Ciunln to recciie their 
cartridges, although tho coiiimnnding oflicorcnrofulli crplnincd to them 
that tho-v Tvoro not tho now cartridges, but tho ier\ same the^ had 
always used, nnd that ncoordmg to tho now drill thoj w'cronot required 
to bito thorn whon loading tlioir cnrVnncB 

A Court of Inquirj was hold to mvcatignto tho matter, composed 
entirely of Nntue oflicors, throe of whom belonged to tho otTcnding 
rogunont Tho verdict of tho Court was that no ndoqiinto cause could 
bo assigned for tho disobodionco of orders in refusing to rcconcnnd use 
the cnrlndges that wore son od out 'Tho onlj conclusion tho Court 
can omvo at 111 regard to this point is that a loporl seems to hn^o got 
abroad winch in some vague form nttnehes suspicion of impuntj to tho 
materials used for making thoso cartridges, but tho Court arc 
unanimously of opmion that there is nothing whntoi or objectionable 
m the onrtndges of the 8rd Eogiment Light Cavalry, and that they maj 
be freely received and used ns herotoforo without m tho shghtest degree 
afifectmg any rohgious scruple of either a Hindu or Jlussulman, and if 
any pretence contrary to that is urged, that it must bo false ’ This 
opinion, it must be remembered, was the opmion of Natnes, not 
Europeans, and was given only sixteen days before the outbreak 
ocouned at Meerut 

After carefully reviowmg tho ondcnco brought before tho Court, and 
considenng tho opmion expressed by the Nntii e oflicoi’S who composed 
it, the Commander m Chief decided to try the eightj'- five men who had 
refused to receive the cartridges by a General Court Martial composed 
entirely of tboir own countrj'men. The Court was formed of six 
Mahomodans and mne Hmdus, six Native officers being brought o\ er 
from Delhi for the purpose 

The pnsoners were tned on the 8th May, found guilty, and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years 

The followmg mormng there was a parade of the whole of the Meerut 
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garnson, aud the finding and aentence of the Court were read to the 
men The eighty-five troopers were then stopped of then uniform and 
fetters were fastened on their ankles As each culprit was marched 
forward, he called on his comrades to rescue him, but no response came 
from the ranks , and when the ceremony was finished the prisoners 
were marched down the hue and escorted to the gaol In his report of 
the parade to Army Head Quarters, Geneial Hemtt stated that ‘ the 
majority of the pnsoners seemed to feel acutely the degradation to 
which their folly and msubordmation had brought them The re 
mamdei of the troops are behavmg steady and soldier like ’ 

The action of the Meerut authorities m puttmg the pnsoners m irons 
on the parade ground, m the presence of their regiment, before bemg 
made over to the civil power, met with the disapproval of the Com- 
mander m Chief and the Governor General The former evpressed his 
1 egret at the imusual procedure The lattei was more pronounced, and 
thus expressed himself ‘ The nvetmg of the men’s fetters on paiade, 
occupymg, as it did, several hours, m the presence of many who were 
already lU-disposed and many who behoved m the cartodge fable, must 
have stung the brigade to the quick The consigmng the eighty five 
pnsoners after such a ceremony to gapl with no other tlian a Native 
guard over them was folly that is inconceivable ’ 

The procedure was no doubt unusual, and it certamly was most im- 
prudent, under the circumstances, to trust the gaol to a Native guard 
I think also, considermg the number of the pnsoners, and the length 
of tune necessary for nvetmg the fetters, that it was not judicious to 
subject the troops to such a severe and protracted trial of their nerves 
and patience , but, before acquiescing m Lord Cannmg’s sweeping con 
demnation, it should be considered that the object of the punishment 
was to produce a deteirent effect on those who were likely to follow the 
bad example that had been set them, and as the offence of the troopers 
had been public and ostentatious. General Hewitt no doubt thought it 
right to make the punishment as maiked and pubhc as possible 

The next day was Sunday, and outwardly the cantonment of Meerut 
had assumed its usual appearance of Sabbath calm , but there was an 
undercurrent of umest — there was considerable commotion m the Native 
bazaars, which were unusually crowded, and had not the European 
officers been bhnded by over confidence m their men, signs rmght have 
been perceived amongst the Native soldiers of preparation for some 
untoward event 

It was late m the day before the storm burst The Chaplam of 
Meerut tells ns that he was about to start with his wife for evenmg 
service, when the Native nurse warned them of commg danger, beseech 
mg her mistiess to remom mdoors, and, on bemg asked to explain, 
saymg there would be a fight with the sepoys The idea seemed 
mcredible, and the Chaplain would have paid no attention to the 
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•warning had not his ■wife been greatly alarmed At her earnest request 
he took his two children -with them m the carnage, mstead of leawng 
them m the house 'with the ayah, as had been mtended It was soon 
apparent that the ayah had not spoken ■without reason, for before the 
church was reached sounds of musketry were heard and columns of 
smoke were seen nsmg above the quarter occupied by the Native troops 
As the Chaplam amved at the church enclosure, the buglers of the 60th 
Eifles, who were dra'wn up ready to enter the church, sounded the 
' alarm ’ and the ‘ assembly ’ The parade was dismissed, and as the 
Bntish soldiers rushed to the barracks for their arms and ammumtion, 
the congregation rapidly dispersed, some to their homes, others to seek 
safety m the nearest quarter guard 
It was the custom before the Mutmy for our soldiers to attend Di'vme 
Service unarmed, save ■with their side arms The Native soldiers were 
aware of this, and they no doubt calculated on the 60th Eifles bemg 
safe and almost defenceless mside the church as soon as the beUs ceased 
tolling "What they were not aware of was the fact that, owmg to the 
lengthemng days and the mcreasmg heat, the evemng church parade 
had been ordered half an hour later than on the previous Sunday The 
mutmeers therefore showed their hand half an hour too soon, and as 
they galloped down the 60th Eifles hues they came upon the men fully 
armed and rapidly falhng m Bemg thus disappomted m their hope of 
aurpnsmg the white soldiers, the 8rd Cavalry proceeded without a 
moment’s delay to the gaol, broke mto the cells, and released their 
eighty five comrades and all the other prisoners, about 1,200 m number 
"While this was gomg on, the two Native Infantry regiments 
assembled on then respective parade grounds m -wild excitement, dis 
chargmg then muskets at random, and settmg fire to their o'wn huts 
The British officers, hearmg the tumult, hastened to then hnes and did 
then best to restore order, but m vom The sepoys had gone too far, 
and were absolutely deaf to threats and entreaties They did not 
attack then o'wn officers, but warned them to get away, teUmg them 
the Company’s ‘ raj ’■*■ was at an end Then clemency, however, did 
not extend to officers of other regiments 

Colonel Bumis, who had served forty years ■with the sepoys, and 
firmly behoved m then loyalty, was the first ■victim , he fell riddled 
uuth bullets from a volley fired by the 20th, while exhortmg the men 
of his O'wn regiment (tlie 11th) to be true to then salt The work of 
destruction then began m earnest, m uhich the population from the 
bavaars and the neighbourmg vullagos eagerlj ]omod, for (as the Com 
inissioner reported) they were armed and ready for the onslaught before 
the sepoys commenced the attack, plainly sho'wmg how perfectly they 
were aware of ■what was about to happen They poured forth m 
thousands from e\ ery dnechon, and m a surpnsmglj short time almost 

* Rule 
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o\ ery bitngolow belonging to a BntiBh officer serving with Native troops 
was gutted and burnt Besides Colonel Pinnis, seven officers, three 
officers’ Moves, two children, and every stray European man, woman and 
child m the outskirts of the cantonments were massacred 
It was now time for the sepoys to think of themselves They had 
thrown off aU allegiance to the Sailar,* they had been guilty of 
muider, robbery, and mcendionsm, and they knew that retribution 
must speedily overtake them if they remained at Meerut , they there 
fore lost no time in makmg their escape towards Delhi They had 
had ample opportumty for consultation with the Native officers from 
that station, who had come to Meerut as members of the Court Martial 
on the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and they knew perfectly weU 
that the troops at Delhi wore prepared to help them to seize the 
magazme and resuscitate the old Moghul dynasty ‘ To Delhi 1 To 
Delhi r was their cry, and off they went, leavmg naught behmd them 
m their hues but the emonldenag fires of their officers’ houses and the 
lifeless bodies of their Enghsh victims 

But it will be asked. Where were the British troops ? Where mdeed ? 
On the alarm being given, the British troops got under arms ‘ m an 
mcrodibly short time,’ but there was unaooountable delay m marohmg 
them to the spot where their help was so greatly needed The 
Carabmeers occupied barracks withm a few himdred yards of the Native 
Infantry hues, the 60th Eifles were only about a mile and a half away, 
and the Artillery lay just beyond the 60th The Brigadier (Wilson) 
despatched one company of the Eifles to guard the treasury, another he 
left to protect the barracks, and with the remomder, aocompamed by 
the Carabmeers and Artillery, he leisurely proceeded towards the 
Native Infantry hues It was almost dark when he arrived, but there 
w'os hght enough to discern, from the rumed houses and the dead 
bodies of the murdered officers lymg about, m what a merciless spirit 
the reiolt had been perpetrated A few shots were fired from behmd 
the bummg huts, but not a smgle hving bemg was visible, except two or 
three Native troopers who were dimly perceptible m the distance 
commg from the direction of the gaol, and it was evident that the 
sepoys as a body had vanished. But whither? A lengthened dis- 
cussion took place as to what was the best course to pursue, which only 
resulted m the tioops bemg marched back to their own end of the 
cantonment and bivouackmg on the mall for the mght The General 
and Brigadier, nusled by the tumult m the city, which they could 
distmctly hear, come to the conclusion that the sepoys had congregated 
withm its walls and might shortly be expected to attack that part of the 
station where the European residents chiefly hved It was not dis 
covered till the nextmommg that all three Native regiments had made 
for Delhi 


* British Government. 
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It 18 easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but feel that 
there was unaccountable, if not culpable, want of energy displayed by 
the Meerut authorities on this disastrous occasion The officer in com- 
mand was afterwards severely censured for not actmg with sufficient 
promptitude on first hearing of the outbreak , for not trymg to find out 
where the mutmeers had gone , and for not endeavourmg to overtake 
them before they reached Delhi. The Government of India finally 
signified then disapproval by removmg General Hewitt from his com 
mand 

"Wilson, the Brigadier, like everyone else at Meerut, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise But why this should have been 
the case, after the wammg that had been given by the mutmous con 
duct of the 8rd Cavalry, and why no steps should have been token 
after the exasperating parade on the 9th to guard against a possible, 
if not probable, outbreak, is difficult to understand , and can only be 
accounted for by that bhnd faith m the Native soldier, and disbehef m 
his mtention or abihty to revolt, which led to such unfortunate results 
all over India 

The foUowmg story will exemplify how completely the authorities at 
Meerut were bhnded by this misplaced confidence On the afternoon 
of the 9th the Bnbsh officers of the 3rd Light Cavalry went to the gaol 
to pay up the prisoners belongmg to their regiment "When Lieutenant 
Hugh Gough,* who was one of these officers, returned to his house, a 
Hin du Native officer, belongmg to the troop Gough was temporarily 
commandmg, told him that the men had determmed to rescue their 
comrades, and that the Native guard over the gaol bad promised to 
help them Gough went at once to his commandmg officer. Lieutenant 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth, and reported what he had heard, but the 
Colonel pooh poohed the idea as ridiculous, and told Gough he must 
not giv e credence to anythmg so monstrous. 

Later m the day Gough met Brigadier "Wilson and told him of the 
wammg which had been given to him, without, however, producmg 
anj impression , the information was received with the same con 
temptuous disbelief displayed by Colonel Carmichael Smyth 

The foUowmg day (Sunday), late m the afternoon, the same Native 
officer, attended by two troopers, galloped to Gough’s house, shoutmg 
to hun that the ZiaZat had begun, and that the Native Infantry were 
firmg on their officers Gough mounted his horse, and, accompamed 
hy the three Cavalry soldiers, proceeded ns qmokly as possible to the 
Infantry parade ground, where he arrived just as the wild scene of 
excitement and confusion I have before described was at its height 
The sepoys, some m uniform, some m their owm Native clothes, were 
rushing about m the maddest disorder, yeUmg, shoutmg, and dancmg 

* Now Lieutenant General Sir Hugh Gongh, "V C , 6 0 B 
t Tumult 
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ns if possessed, while the flames from the biirmng huts shed a lund 
light on the demoniacal proceedmgs 

T\Tion Gough's party appeared in sight, the sepoys called to the three 
troopers to get out of tho W'ay, as they w’nnted to shoot the sahih. No 
notice being taken of tins w’ariung, they fired straight at the whole 
party, but without hittmg anyone Gough, seemg thmgs had gone too 
far for lum to do any good, rode off with his httlo escort to his own 
Imos, whore ho found tho men busy snddhng their hoises, and helpmg 
thomsoh cs to ammunition from tho regimental mnga/me, which they 
had broken open. Ho endeai ourod m vam to alloy the excitement , 
ono or tw o shots w ere fired at him by rooruits, but no detenmned attempt 
was made to take his life, and at last tho Native officers combmed to 
force him away, saying they* could no longer answer for his safety 

It was then all but dark Gough rode off tow'ords the European 
hnes, still accompanied by' his trusty Natne escort, and on his way 
camo upon an enormous crow d of people from the bazaar, armed with 
swords, sticks, and anything they could get hold of, who tried to stop 
him Through these he charged, closely foUow'ed by the Native officer 
and two troopers, who did not loaio him until ho was within sight of 
tho jkrtiUoiy mess Then they pulled up, and said they could go no 
further Gough did all ho could to persuade them to remom with him, 
but to no purpose They told lum it was impossible for them to 
separate thomsolvos from then friends and relations, and makmg the 
officer they had so carefully protected a respectful salaam, they rode off 
to ]Oin their mutmous comrades Gough never hoard of them agom, 
though he tned hard to trace what had become of the men who proved 
themsoh es such ‘ friends m need ’ 

How over much the authorities at Meerut deserved to be censured for 
their dilatormess in deahng wuth the ro\ olt m the first mstance, and their 
lack of energy in not trynng to discover m what direction' the mutineers 
had gone, I doubt whether anything would haio been gamed by follow 
mg them up, or whether it would have been possible to overtake them 
before they' 1 cached Dellu Only a very few European Oavahy were 
ai adablo for pursmt, for the Carabineers, havmg lately arrived m India, 
W'ero composed mainly of recruits still m the ndmg-school, and their 
horses for tho most port w'ore quite unbroken These few, with tho six 
Horse Artillery guns, might haie boon despatched, but the mutmeers 
had a consideiable start, the Cavalry could not have been overtaken, 
and as soon as the Infantry became aware that they were bemg 
followed, they would haie scattoiod themselves over the country, the 
features of w’luch w'oio familiar to them, and, fai ourod by the darkness, 
could have defied pursuit Delhi is foity miles from Meerut, and it 
would not haio been possible for the 00th Eiflos, marohmg m the 
temblo heat of tho month of May, to have i cached that place before 
the next eiening (tho Hth), and, os was afterwards asoei tamed, the 
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■work of marder and devastation there began on the morning of that 
day The three Native Infantry regiments and the battery of ArtiUery 
stationed at Delhi were prepared to jom the insurgent taroopers from 
Meerut directly they arrived The magazme, with its vast stores of 
war material, was m the hands of the King, and the 160,000 mhabitanta 
of the city were ready to assist m the massacre of the white men and 
women, and the destruction of their property 

After careful consideration of all the circumstanoes of the revolt at 
Meerut, I have come to the conclusion that it would have been futile 
to hai e sent the small body of mounted troops available m pursuit of 
the mutineers on the mght of the 10th May, and that, considermg the 
state of feehng throughout the Native Army, no action, however 
prompt, on the port of the Meerut authorities could have arrested the 
Mutiny The sepoys had determmed to throw off their allegiance to 
the Bntish Government, and the when and the how were merely 
questions of tune and opportumty 


CHAPTEE Vni 

"While the events I have recounted were takmg place, the Commander- 
in Chief and the Head Quarters staff were on their way up country 
mspectmg the troops at the various stations en route to Simla, at which 
place it had been arranged that the summer of 1857 was to be spent 
The Commander m Chief m India at that time was General the Hon 
George Anson, on officer of forty three years’ service, but -without 
much Indian experience, hawng been only four years m the country 
He uos an able, mteUigent man, an excellent judge of character, a 
groat authority on whist and on horses, and he was well kno-wn m 
London society, which was somewhat surprised when he accepted an 
appomtment m India — the command of the Meerut division He did 
not, however, remam long m that position, for be was soon given the 
command of the Madras Army, and a year and a half later became 
Commander-m Chief m India General Anson was present at Waterloo 
as an Ensign, but had seen no service afterwards, and until he arrived 
m India had held no high appomtment 

"\Micn the Commander m-Chief left Calcutta the previous autumn, 
all u os apparently qmot m the Native army He wsited the prmcipal 
mihtary stations, amongst others Meerut and Delhi, and although 
reports of an uneasy feehng amongst the Native troops m the Presi- 
denej dinsion had reached him from time to time, it was not until he 
arnied at UmboUa, about the middle of ilarch, that these reports were 
conQrmcd bj personal commumcation v,ith the sepoys attendmg the 
School of Musketry uhich had been formed at that station 
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Ou tho occasion of the Oommnnclor-in Chief’s inspection of the School, 
ho learnt from tho men of tlio various regiments under mstruction how 
strong!} opposed the} \\ ere to usmg n cartridge which they behei ed to 
he injurious to their caste ^Vnson hstenod attentively to all the sepoys 
had to saj , and then explamed to them m a manly, sensible speech, 
that tho old cartndgo n as not smtcd to tho nfle about to be mtroduced 
A non cartndgo had, therefore, to be made , but they must not hsten 
to anj foohsh nimour as to its bomg designed to destroy their caste 
He assmed them, ‘ on the honour of a soldier lihe themselves,’ that it 
had 1101 or boon, and noier could be, the pohcy of the Bntish Govern- 
ment to coerce tho rehgious foohng of either tho mihtary or the civil 
population of India, or to mterfere m any way mth then caste or 
customs Ho told tho Natiio ofhcors to do all in their power to allay 
tlie men’s unfounded fears, and called upon them to prove themseli es 
u orth} of tho high character they had hitherto mamtamed , he con 
eluded b}' wammg all ranks that tho Goi ernment were determined not 
to jncld to msubordmation, which uould be visited with the severest 
punishment 

Tho demeanour of tho sepoys uas most respectful, and when the 
parade nas o\or thej expressed their high sense of the Commander m- 
Chief’s goodness They declared that he hod removed their own 
objections, but that the storj was unuorsally behoved by then country- 
men and relations, and if they wore to use the cortndge they must 
become social outcasts 

General Anson, fcolmg that the doubts and anxieties of the men with 
regard to the use of the new cartridges were by no means imagmary, 
suspended their issue until a special report had been prepared as to the 
composition of tho paper m uluch they were wrapped ♦ 

* ‘"I nm not so much suriinsed,’ ivroto General Anson to Lord Canning on 
tlio 23rd Harcli, ‘at their olijccbons to the cartndges, having seen them I 
had no idea they contained, or, rather, are smeared with, sucli a quantity of 
grease, which looks exactly like fat Aftei ramming down tho baU, the 
niiiz/lo of tho nuiskot is colored intli it. This, however, wdl, I imimne, not 
bo tlio case with those projiared nocording to tho late inshuctious But there 
niv now misginngs about the paper, and I think it so desirable that they 
should bo assured that no animal grease is used in its manufacture, that I 
hax 0 ordered a special report to bo made to mo on that head from Meerut, and 
until I rcceiio au answer, and am satisfied that no objectionable matenal is 
used, no firing at tho depots by the sepoys will take place. It woidd be easy 
to dismiss tho detachnieiits to their rcginionts without anj practice, on the 
ground tliat the hot weather is so adianced, and that very little progress 
could be made, but I do not think that would be admissible Tlie question, 
having been raised, must bo settled It would only bo deferred till another 
jear, and I trust that the measures token by the Government w hen tho objec 
tion was fust made, and tho example of the punisliment of the I9th Native 
Infantry and of tho other dohnquents of tho 70th, now' being toed by a Ge"omi 
Court Martial, will have the effeot we desire ’ — EAte, voL 1., p 658 

4—2 
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Having thufl done all that he could at the time to aUay any feehng 
of uneasmesfl, and hopmg that the news of the disbandment of the 
19th Native Infantry would chock the spirit of msubordination, General 
Anson contmued his ]oumey to Simla, that beautiful place m the 
Himalayas, 7,000 feet above the sea, which has smee become the seat 
of the Government of India and Army Head Quarters durmg the hot 
weather months 

The Commander-m Chief had been at Simla rather more than a 
month, when, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 12th May, an Aide-de- 
camp galloped m from UmboUa (the Head-Quarters station of the 
Sirhmd division), distant eighty rmles, brmgmg with him a copy of the 
telegraphic message which had been despatched from Delhi the previous 
day to ‘ all stations m the Punjab,’ and which had caused such con- 
sternation at Peshawar on the evenmg of the 11th May 

Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the Sirhmd division, desired the 
Aide de-camp (his own son) to mform the Commander m Chief that 
the temper of the three Native regiments at Umballa was more than 
doubtful, and that it seemed advisable that the three regiments of 
British Infantry stationed m the hills near Simla should be ordered at 
once to IJmballa So urgent did this seem to Barnard, that, m antici 
pation of sanction from the Commander-m Chief, be told his son to 
warn the 76th Foot as he passed through Kasauh to be prepared for an 
immediate move 

General Anson at once saw the necessity for taking prompt action 
That same afternoon he despatched an Aide de comp to Kasauh to 
order the 76tb to proceed without delay to Umballa, and the Ist Bengal 
Fusihers at Dagshai to foUow the 76th as soon as carnage could be 
collected , also to warn the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers at Subathu to be ready 
to move Expresses were sent at the same to Ferozepore and JuUundur 
directing that a European guard should be placed m charge of the 
magazine at the former place, and a detachment of European Infantry 
thrown into the fort of Phdour from the latter The confidence re 
posed m the Native army before the Mutmy was so great that these 
two important magazmes, like almost all the arsenals and magazmes 
m India, wore guarded by Native soldiers, and subseguent events 
pro% ed that, but for General Anson’s timely precautions, the mutmeers 
must have obtamod possession of the magazmes at Ferozepore and 
Plulour *■ 

• Surelj those vhoin God has a mind to destroy, Ho fiiirt deprives of their 
senses , for not only i\ ere the magazines at Delhi and Cawnpore allov ed to 
foil into the encmj’s hands, hut the great orsenal at Allahabad narroaly 
escaped tlio same fate U]) till May, 1857, this fort i\as garrisoned only hy 
Native soldiers Earlj in that month sixty worn out European pensioners 
were brought to Allahabad from Chunar, with vhose assistance, and that of a 
few hastily raised Volunteers, Lieutenants Russell and Tod Brown, of the 
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Anson had not long to -wait before he received oonfirraation of the 
alarming news bronght by General Barnard’s son The very nest 
afternoon a letter arrived from Meerut givmg an account of the ont- 
brealc on the 10th, and a few particulais of what had occuned at Delhi. 
The Commander m Chief immediately decided on prooeedmg to 
Umballa, to supermtend personally the organization of the force 
which, as he rightly judged, would have to be sent to Delhi There 
was no hesitation on Geneial Anson’s part, or delay m issuing the 
necessary orders * The 2pd Bengal Pnsihers were Greeted to march 
to Umballa, and an Artillery officer was sent express to Philour with 
mstrnctions for a third class siege-tram to be got ready, and for reserve 
Artdlery and Infantry ainmumtion to be despatched to UmbaUa. 
Orders were also issued for the Nasm battahon, stationed at Jutog, 
near Simla, and for the company of Native Artillery at Kangra and 
Nurpurf to march with aU expedition to Philour, for the purpose of 
accompanymg the siege-tram , and for the Sirmur battahon of Gurkhas 
at Dehra Dun, and the Sappers and Mmers at Eurki, to proceed to 
Meerut 

Havmg thus pressed forward the measures for the suppression of the 
revolt which to him seemed most urgent. General Anson left Simla 
early on the 14th May, withm forty eight hours of the receipt of the 
first news of the outbreak, and reached Umballa the foUowmg mommg 
His last act at S imla was to draft a cncular which he hoped would have 
the effect of aUaymg excitement m the Native army 

The report which Su Hemy Barnard had to make to the Chief on 
his amval at Umballa was not reassurmg The troops at that station 
consisted of Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, two troops of Horse Artillery, 
the 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, and two regiments of Native Infantry 
The 76th Foot and 1st Bengal Fusdiers had just marched in with only 
thirty and seventy rounds of nmmumtion per man, respectn ely, and 
(from want of carnage) without tents 01 baggage The Commissariat 
and Medical Departments were totally unprepared to meet the lequirc 
ments of a force suddenly ordered to take the field , there were no 
doohes for the sick , supphes were difficult to collect, for the bazaars 


Bengal Artillery, were able to overall e and disarm the Native guard on the 1 ery 
night on which the 1 egiments to n hich they belonged mutinied in the adjoining 
cantonment These ^ 0 gallant officers liad taken tlie precaution to fall the 
cellars below the annoiuy (which contamed some 50 000 or 60,000 stands of 
aims) inth baiivls of ponder, their intention being to blowup the whole jilace 
in the event of the somya getting tho upper hand TJus determination was 
known to nil in the fort, and no doubt had something to say to the guard 
snbnuttmg to be disarmed 

* He has been accused of dilatormess and want of decision after hearing tho 
news 

■f Places at the foot of the Himalajas 
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were partially desoitod, there was a scarcity of contractors, and no 
ammunition was available nearer than Philour, eighty miles off 
At Delhi all the Europeans who had not escaped liad boon massaorod, 
and the city had been taken possession of bj the Native garrison and 
the mutmous troops from Meerut m the name of the old Kmg 
At Meerut the European troops were entrenching thomsoh os , the 
surrounding district was in the most oomploto disorder, and the civil 
courts powerless 

At Umballa and Jnllundur, although the presence of European 
troops had hitherto kept the Native regiments from open mutiny, it 
was evident that they wore not in the least to be depended upon 
At Perozepore an aggravated revolt had oocurrod, and at Lahore it 
had been found necessary to disarm all the Native troops 

From below Meerut there was no mtelligenoo whateier, but it 
seemed more than probable that the spirit of rebellion had broken out 
in many stations, and later this was known to bo tlie cose 
To add to the Oommandor-in Chief’s anxieties, it was reported that 
the Nasinbattahon at Jutog had got out of hand for a time and refused 
to march to Philour, while a dotaohmont of the same corps at Kasauli 
plundered the treoauiy, rendormg it necessary to send back 100 men of 
the 76th Foot to reinforce the depot at that place, where a largo numboi 
of European soldiers’ famihes wore coUeoted 
The behavioui of the Gurkhas gave nse to a pamc at Simla, which, 
however, did not last long Lord Wilham Hay,* who was Deputy 
Commissioner at the time, mduoed most of the ladies, with their 
childion, to seek a temporary asylum with the Eaja of Eiunthal f 
Hay himself managed to keep Simla qmot, and the men of the Nasin 
battahon commg to their senses, order was restored throughout the 
hills The money taken from the Kasauh treasury was nearly all 
voluntarily given up, and before the year was out the battahon did us 
good service 

It was a long hat of troubles that was placed before the Commander 
in Chief Disturbmg as they all were, each requirmg prompt and 
special action, there was one amongst them which stood out m bold 
rehef — the situation at Delhi , and to wrest that stronghold from the 
hands of the mutineers was. General Anson conceived, his most pressmg 
obhgation But could it be done with the means at his disposal ? Ho 
thought not , and m this opmion he was supported by the senior ofiBcers 
at Umballa, with whom the question was amnously discussed at a 
conference held at Sir Henry Barnard’s house on the 16th May J It 

* Now tlio Marquis of 'Tivoeddolo 
t A small hill state near Simla 

j It 13 a remarkable fact that the five senior officers at this conference i\ ere 
all dead in loss than seven weeks (Jenoral Anson, Bngadior Halhfax, com 
manding the Umballa station, and Colonel Mowatt, commanding the Artilleiy, 
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was nevertheless determined to push on to Delhi, and Geneiol Hewitt 
was asked what force he could spare from Meerut to co operate with 
the Umballa colu mn He was warned that tune was an object, and 
that the 23rd May was the date on which his troops would probably be 
required to stait All details were carefully considered The first 
difficulty to be oveicome was the want of carriage No organized 
system of transport — one of the most essential requirements of an 
efficient army — existed, and, owmg to the restlessness and uncertainty 
which prevailed throughout the country, the civil authorities were 
unable to collect carts and camels with the usual rapidity * 

That afternoon General Anson leceived a letter from Su John 
Lawrence urgmg the importance of an immediate advance on Delhi, 
and givmg an outhne of the measures he proposed to adopt m the 
Punjab He asked the Commonder-m-Chief to give a general sanction 
to the arrangements, and concluded with these wor^ “ I consider 
this to be the greatest onsis which has ever occurred m India Our 
European force is so small that, unless effectively handled m the outset, 
and brought to bear, it will prove unequal to the emergency But 
with vigour and promptitude, under the blessmg of God, it will prove 
irresistible ’ 

Anson naturally hesitated to advance with an mefficient and only 
partially eqmpped force agamst a strongly fortified city with an immense 
armed population, defended by many thousand desperate mutmeers, 
and m his reply (dated the 17th May) he put the case plainly before Sir 
John Lawrence He pomted out that the Europeans were without 
tents , that there were no guns at Umballa or Meerut heaviei than six 
or rune pounders with which to batter down the walls of Delhi , that 
the required amount of carriage could not be provided m less than 
sixteen or twenty days , and that the three Native corps at Umballa 
could not be depended upon He asked Sir John whether he considered 
‘ it would be prudent to nsk the emaJl Euiopean force we have here m 
fin enterprise against Delhi,' and he wrote ‘ My own view of the state 
of things now is, by coiefuUy collectmg our resources, havmg got nd of 
the bad materials which we cannot tiust, and havmg supplied their 
places with others of a better sort, it would not bo very long before we 
could pioceed, without a chance of failure, m whatever duection we 
nught please ’ Addmg, ‘ this is now the opmion of all here whom I 
have consulted — the Major General and Bngadier, the Adjutant 
General, Quartermaster General and Commissary-General ’ Anson 
concluded his letter with the follovnng words ‘It would give me 


died witlim ten days , Colonel Chester, Adjutant General of the Army, was 
kiUed at Badli ki Serai on the 8th Juno, and Sir Henry Barnard died at DcUn 
on the 6th July 

* See Kaye’s ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny,’ vol u , p 120 
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groat satisfaction to havo j our viows upon the present ci isis, for I would 
trust to them more than to my ovpenonco ’ 

John Lawrence, who was sliaining ovor3’ nor\o to chock the Mulin'v 
and prevent a general using of the population, is ns inipnliont at the 
idea of delay, and lost no tnno in gimig Anson Ins opinion Ho 
telograpliod it briefly on the 20th, and the following day ho wrote to 
the ofTcct that ho know Delhi well, having been stationed there for 
nearly thiitoon years, and it sooinod incredible to huii that inuliiieeis 
could hold and defend it , Ins hohet was ‘ that, with good management 
on the part of the civil oflicors, it would open its gates on the approach 
of our troops ' Ho admitted that ‘ onnnlitary pnnciplcs, in the present 
state of affairs, it may not bo expedient to advance on Delhi until the 
Meerut force is prepared to act ’ But ho protested against European 
soldiers bomg ‘cooped up m their oantonmoiitB, tamely awaiting the 
progress of events ’ Ho wont on to say ‘ Pray only reflect on tlio 
whole history of India Whore have wo failed when w 0 acted vigor- 
ously ? Whore have wo succeeded when guided by timid counsels ? 
Chve with 1,200 men fought at Plassy, m opposition to the advice of 
his loadmg officers, boat 40,000 men, and conquered Bengal ' 

That Sir John Lawrence greatly under estimated the difficulties 
which Anson had to overcome wo now know Delhi did not open its 
gates on our approach, but lor more than throe months defied all our 
efforts to capture it And m his oagomess to got the Commander in 
Cluof to thmk as ho did, the resolute Cluof Coinmissioncr forgot that 
Chve— not with 1,200 men, but with 8,000 disciphned troops — had to 
deal m the open field with on enemy little bettor than a rabble, 
whereas Anson had to attack a strong fortress, amply supphod wuth 
stores and ammunition, possossmg a poweiful armament, and held by 
soldiers who were not only well tramed and equipped, but were fightmg 
for their lives, and animated by rehgious fanaticism 

Btdl, there can be no doubt that John Lawrence’s views as to the 
necessity for Delhi bemg token at all hazards were correct The 
Governor General held the same opmion, and strongly urged it upon 
Anson, who loyally responded, and durmg the short tune he lemomed 
at TJmballa strenuously exerted hunsolf to oqmp the troops dcstmed for 
the arduous task 

While preparmg for his advance on the Moghul capital, Anson did 
not neglect to provide, as far as lay m his power, lor the safety of 
Umballa The soldiers’ wives and children were sent to Kasauh , a 
place of lefugo was made for the non combatants at the church, round 
which an entrenchment was thrown , a garrison, about 500 strong, was 
formed of the sick and weakly men of the several European regiments, 
assisted by some of the Patiala troops , and ns on additional security 
half the Native corps were sent mto the district, and the other half with 
the column to DoUii 
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John LaTNTonce had strouglj' advocated tho policy of trusting the 
Jfaharaja of Patiala and the Eajas of Jhmd and Nabha The attitude 
of these Chiefs i\ns of extreme importance, for if they had not been 
Moll disposed towards us, our communication with the Punjab would 
ha\c been impcnlled There was thcrefoie much anxiety at Umballa 
as to tho couise Patiala, Jhmd, and Nnblia (the three pnncipal members 
of tho great Phulkinn fomilj) would elect to take Douglas Poi-sjth,* 
Deputj Coinimssionor of Umballa, who was a personal fnend of the 
Jlahaiaja of Pntialn, at once sought nn mtemcw' with him. He was 
begminng to explain to tho Maharaja the difhculties of the situation, 
w hon he was mtorruptcd by His Highness, who said he was aware of 
all that had happened , on w'hich Forsyth asked if it was true that 
cmissancs from tho Kmg of Delhi had come to Patiala The Maharaja 
pointed to somo men seated at a httle distance, saymg, ‘ There they 
are ' Forsyth then asked for a w ord m pni ate As soon as they were 
alone, he addressed tho Jlaharaja thus ‘Maharaja salnh, answer 
mo one question Aic you for us, or agamst ns ?’ The Maharaja’s 
roplj was 1 er^ hearty ‘ As long as I hve I am yours, but you know I 
hai 0 enemies in mj owui country , some of mv relations are agamst 
me — mj brother for one "What do you want done ?’ Forsyth then 
asked tho Maliaraja to send some of Ins troops towards KuniaJ to keep 
open tho Grand Trunk Road The Maharaja agreed on the under 
standmg that Europeans should soon bo sent to support them — a very 
necessary condition, for ho know that his men could only be trusted so 
long ns there w ns no doubt of oui ultimate success 

Patiala w as true to his w ord, and throughout the Mutmy the Phulkian 
Chiefs lemaincd perfect!;) lo^nl, and performed the unpoiiant service 
of keepmg open commumcation between Delhi rnd the Punjab f 

On the 19th Maj General Anson was cheered by heormg from John 
LawTcnco that tho Corps of Guides and fom trusty Punjab regiments 
were pi-occedmg by forced marches to jom him On the 21st he 
receiied a message from the Goi emor-General mformmg him that 
European troops w ere commg from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon He 
also heard of the am\al of tho siege-train at Umballa, and he had the 
satisfaction of telegraphmg to the Chief Commissioner that the first 
detachment of the column destmed for Delhi had started 

On tho 23rd tho Oommander-m Chief commumoated his plan of 
operations to General Hewitt It was as follows Two brigades were 
to ndiance from Umballa, commanded bj Brigadier H alhfa x of the 
76th Foot, and Colonel Jones of the 60th Bifles , and one bngade from 
Meerut, under the command of Brigadier Archdale Wilson The two 
former were to be concentrated at Kumal by the 80th May, and were 
then to advance, under General Anson, so as to arrive opposite Baghput 

* The late Sir Douglas Forsyth, K C S I 

t See ‘ lie Life of Sir Douglas Forsyth ’ 
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on the Gth Jnno, at which place they were to be joined by the Meerut 
bngade, and the united force waa then to proceed to Delhi 

All his arrangements bemg now completed, Anson left UmboUa on 
the 24th May, and reached Kumal the foUowmg mormng On the 26th 
ho was struck down by cholera, and m a few hours succumbed to that 
fatal disease His lost words expressed a hope that his country would 
do him justice, and it is grievous to feel that, in estunatmg liis work 
and the difSculties he had to encounter, full justice has not been done 
him Anson has been undeservedly blamed for vacillation and want 
of promptitude He was told to ‘ make short work of Delhi,’ but before 
Delhi could be taken more men had penslied than his whole force at 
that time amounted to The advice to march upon Delhi was sound, 
but had it been rashly followed disaster would have been the movitable 
result Had the Commandor-m Chief been goaded mto advancmg 
without spare ammunition and siege ArtiUory, or with an msulBcient 
force, ho must have been annihilated by the overwhehnmg masses of 
the mutmeers — those mutineers, who, wo shall see later, stoutly 
opposed Barnard’s greatly augmented force at Badh ki Serai, would 
almost certainly have repulsed, if not destroyed, a smaller body of 
troops 

On the death of General Anson the command of the Field Force 
del oh ed on Major General Sir Henry Barnard. 


CHAPTEE IX 

I WILL now contmuc my story from the time I loft Peshawar to jom 
the klovable Column 

On the 18th May Brigadier Chamberlam and I arnied at Eawal 
Pmdi, nhoro no joined the Chief Commissioner, who had got thus far 
on his nay to his summer residence in the Murreo Hills when tidings 
of the disaster reached him One of Sir John Lawrence’s first acts 
after talking oi er matters with Chamberlain was to summon Edwardos 
from Poshan ar, for ho wished to consult mth him personally about the 
question of raising Iomcs and onlistmg more frontier men, the only one 
of Ednardes’s and Nicholson’s proposals regarding which the Chief 
Commissioner had anj doubt , it appeared to him a somewhat nsky 
step to take, and lie desired to gno the matter ^c^y careful considcrn 
lion before coming to anj decision I rcinenibcr being greatly struck 
n ith the n eight gi\ on by Lawrence to Edv ardcs’s opinion He called 
him Ins Councillor, ho eagerly sought his adMcc, and ho oiidontly 
jilaced the utmost reliance on his judgment 

Dunng the sis days that uoremnmed at Banal Pindi waitmg for the 
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J\^o^ nblo Coluiim to bo nssembled, I spent the greater part of my tune 
in the Chief Commissioner’s ofTioo, drnftmg or copymg confidential 
letters and telegrams I thus learned everj thing that was happenmg 
m the Punjab, and became nwaie of the magnitude of the cnsis through 
nluch non ere passing This enabled mo to appreciate the tremendous 
ofibrts required to cope mth the danger, and to undoi’stond that the 
fate of Delhi and the Ines of our countrymen and countrywomen m 
Upper India depended upon the action tahen by the authonties m the 
Punjab I renhred that Sir John Lanwence thought of every detail, 
and how correct was his judgment ns to which of his subordinates 
could, or could not, bo trusted The manj' European women and 
children scattered oi or the proiunce caused Imn the greatest anxiety, 
and he msoly determined to collect them ns much as possible at hill 
stations and the larger centres, where they w’ould be under the proteo 
f ion of Bnlisli troops , for this reason he ordered the fnmihes of the 
European soldiers at Sinlkot (who were bemg withdrawn to jom the 
Moinblo Column) to be sent to Lahore But, notwithstandmg aU that 
had occurred, and was daily occurrmg, to demonstrate how universal 
wasthespint of disafleotion throughout the Nntne Army, Bngadier 
Fredenck Brmd, who commanded at Sinllvot, could not be brought to 
belioie that the regiments sening under Ins command would ever 
pro\o dislojnl, and he strongly objected to carrj out an order which be 
denounced ns 'showing a want of confidence m the sepoys’ John 
Lawrence, howcier, stood firm Brmd was ordered to despatch the 
soldiers’ families without delay, and adi ised to urge the cinhans and 
nnhtari officers to send away their families at the same tune A few 
of the ladies and cluldron wore sent off, but some were allowed to 
remain until the troops inutmied, w'hon the Bngadier w^as one of the 
first to paj’ the ponnltj of his misplaced confidence, bemg shot down by 
one of his own orderhos 

Wo had not boon long at Paw'ol Pmdi befoi-e wo heard that the un- 
easiness nt Peshawar was hourly mcronsmg, and that the detachment 
of the 55th Natno Infantry* at Nowshera had mutinied and bioken 
open the magarme The mihtary force m the Peshawai valley had 
been considerably wnnkonod by the withdrawal of the 27th Foot 
and Corps of Guides, it w’as evident that disaffection was rapidly 
spreadmg, and what was still more nlarmmg was the ominously rest 
less feelings amongst the pnncipal tnbes on the frontier Nicholson 
encountered considerable difficulty m raismg local levies, and there was 
a general unwuUmgness to enlist Our disasteis m Kabul m 1841 42 
had not been forgotten , our cause was considered desperate, and even 
Nicholson could not persuade men to join it It was clear that this 
state of affairs must not be allowed to contmue, and that some decisive 

* Tlio Head Quarters of this regiment had been sent to Mardan in place of 
the Qmdea 
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measiuos must quicUy bo talton, or thoro would bo a gonoral nsing 
along tbo frontior 

Matters scorned to bo dramng to a head, when it was wisely deter 
mmod to disarm the Native regiments at Peshawar without dolaj 
This conclusion was come to at midnight on the 21st May, when the 
news of the unfortunate occurrences at Nowshora reached Edwardos, 
who had returned that morning from Eaual Pindi Ho and Nicholson 
felt that no tune was to bo lost, for if the sepojs hoard that the regi- 
ment at Nowshora had mutinied, it would bo too late to attempt to 
disarm them Gomg forthwith to the Brigadier’s house, they com- 
mumoatod their views to Bj dney Cotton, who thoroughly appreciated 
the urgency of the case, and, acting with the most praiseworthy 
decision, summoned the oommandm" officers of all the Native regi- 
ments to bo at his house at daybreah 

When they wore assembled, the Brigadier carefully explained to the 
officers how matters stood. Ho pointed out to them that their regi- 
ments were known to bo on the verge of mutiny, and that they must 
be disarmed forthwith, ending by expressing his great regret at havmg 
to take so senous a step 

The officers were quite aghast They wore persistent and almost m- 
subordmate m expressing their comuction that the measure was wholly 
uncalled-for, that the sepoys were thoroughly loyal, and that, notwith- 
standmg what had occurred m other places, they had perfect confidence 
m their men 

The Brigadier, who knew the officers well, felt that every allowance 
should be made for them, called upon as they were to disarm the men 
with whom they had been so long associated, and m whom they still 
imphcitly beheved But although he regarded the officers’ remon 
strances as natural and excusable. Cotton nev er wavered in his decision, 
for he was experienced enough to see that the evil was widespread and 
deep seated, and that any display of confidence or attempt at conciha 
tion m dealing with the disaffected regiments would be worse than 
useless 

The parade, which was ordered for 7 a m , was conducted with great 
judgment The European troops were skilfully disposed so as to render 
resistance useless, and four out of the five regular Native regiments 
were called upon to lay down then arms The fifth regiment — the 
21st Native Infantry* — was exempted from this mdigmty, partly 
because it had shown no active symptoms of disaffection, was well 
commanded and had good officers, and partly because it would have 
been extremely difficult to carry on the inihtary duties of the station 
without some Native Infantry 

The two regiments of Irregular Cavalry were also spared the disgrace 


Now the 1st Bengal Infantry 
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of being disarmed It was hoped that the stoke the Natn e oflicers and 
men had in (he service (their liorses and arms bemg their own property) 
would pi event them from taking an active part in the Mutmy, and it 
w ns bchev cd that the Britisli oflicers w'ho served with them, and w'ho 
for the most part were caiefully selected, had sufficient influence 
ov er their men to keep them straight Tins hope proved to be not 
altogether w itliout foundation, for of the eighteen regiments of Irregular 
Cnv nlrj w hich OMsted in Ma^ , 1857, eight aie still borne on the strength 
of the Bengal Armj , while of the ten regiments of Regular Cavalry 
audsovenfj four of Infantry, none of the former, and only eleven of 
(ho latter, now remain. 

How immediate and salutary were the ofiTects of the disarmament on 
the inhabitants of the Peshawar v alloy wuU bo seen by the foUowmg 
account which Edvvardcs gave of it ‘As w'o rode down to the dis- 
arming a V or} few Chiefs and v oomon of the country attended us , and 
I remember judging fiom their faces that thej^ came to see which way 
the tide w ould turn iVs wo rode back fnends wore as thick as summer 
flies, and levuos began from that moment to come m ’ 

Tlio Subadar Klajor of the 51st — one of the four regiments disarmed 
— had a few days before wntton to the men of the 64th, who were 
div idcd amongst the outposts, calling upon them to return to Peshawar 
m time to join m the revolt fixed for the 22nd May The letter ran , 

‘ In vv hatov or w aj j ou can manage it, come mto Peshawar on the 2l8t 
instant Thoroughlj understand that point 1 In fact, eat there and 
drmk hero ’ The rapidity wuth which the disarmament had been 
earned through spoilt the Subadar Major’s little gome , he had, how 
ev er, gone too for to draw back, and on the mght of the 22nd he 
deserted, taLwg with him 250 men of the regiment His hopes were a 
Bocoiid time doomed to disappomtment How'ever welcome 250 
muskets might hav o been to the Afndis, 250 unarmed sepoys were no 
prize , and as our neighbours m the lulls hod evidently come to the 
conclusion that our raj was not in such a desperate state as they 
had nnagmed, and that their best policy was to side with us, they 
caught the dosertei's, with the assistance of the distnct pohee, and made 
them ov or to the authorities The men w'ore aU tned by Court Martial, 
and the bubadar-Major was hanged m the presence of the whole 
gamson 

On the 23rd May, the day after the disarmament, news was received 
at Peshawar that the 56th Native Lifantry had mutmied at Mardan, 
and that the 10th Irregular Cavalry, w'luch w'as divuded between 
Nowshora and Maidan, had turned against us A force was at once 
despatched to restore order, and Nicholson accompanied it as pohtical 
oflicer No sooner did the mutmeers, on the morning of the 25th, catch 
Bight of the approaching colunm than they broke out of the fort and 
fled towards the Swat lulls Nicholson pursued with his levies and 
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monntc-d police, and hefa~e night 120 fugitives vere lalied and as manj, 
more made pnsoaers The rema ndcr found no r-elcome among the 
hill tribes, and eventually became vandererso.er thecoimtn until they 
died or vrere killed Poor Spo,*isvroode, the Colonel, committed suicide 
shortlv before the Peshavar troops reached Jfardan. 


CHAPTER X. 

VThixe I tvas employed m the Chief Commissioner s ofBce at Bavral 
Pindi It became knovm that the Jlnuneers intended to make their 
stand a‘ Delhi and immediately urgent demands came from too Head- 
Quarters of the army for troops to be sent from the Punjab Sir John 
Lawrence exerted himself to the uttermost, even to the extent of 
denudmg his own provmce to a somewhat dangerous degree, and the 
Grades and 1st Punjab Infantry, wmeh had been told off for the 
ilovable Culnmn, were ordered instead to proceed to Delhi 
The Grades, a corps second to none m Her Majes*ys Indian Army, 
was commanded by Captain Daly,* and consisted of three troops of 
Cavalry and sn companies of Infantry The regiment had got as far 
as Attocb when it recei''ed the order to proceed to Delhi, and pushed 
on at once by double marches The 4th Sikhs, under Captain Rothney, 
and the 1st Punjab Infantry, under klajor Coke,^ followed m quick 
succession and later on the foUowmg troops belonging to the Punjab 
Frontier Force were despatched towards Delhi . a squadron of the Ist 
Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant John TVs^son (my campamon m 
Kasnmir) ; a squadron of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Charles XichoIson:J (John Xicholsons brother); a squadron of the 
5ih Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenani Younghusband ; and the 2nd 
and 4tn Punjab Infantry, commanded respectively by Captains 
G Green; and A- Wilde 

We (Hrtgadier Chambetlam and I) remained s'- Bawal Pmdi until 
the 24th. Hay to give our servants and horses tune to reach WazrraDad, 
and then started ou a mail-cart for the lar'er place, which we reached on 
the 27th. L-euienant James Walker,*" of the Bombay Engmeers, 
accompanied us as the Bngadisr s orderly oScer 

* Tc'* bte Gen=-al S*r Henry Dsly, G C B 
4 Yo— GfOiEral Su Jo_n C-ohe GD B 

t Aftewurus comii-3Ed»d £>“ L'nrttxant, no— Geue-al, Sar Dinfitoa 
Prot,-c, T C , G C V O , K.C B' 

I The la'e klsjo^-General Sw G^~ge Gree n. E -C B 
' The lam L'Wtenant-Ger-ral Sw Alfrea Wild”, E-C B , K.C.S L 
The late General James Walt'cr, C B , sorcetune Snweyor General in 
India. 
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’Ihi' («nml TnniK Itond, wliuh niii** in n dirert lino from Cnlcultn to 
l'< w !■- till n in conn 0 of coii*.tnutioii tliroiipl' fli>- I’nnjnb, mid 

m j'hco*; \\ lx in nuhcr nn oUnicntir\ condition Ulio dmcrs of tlio 
iiinil cirt II lit ilonq tlicir lnlf-A\tld luid ontirol% iinliroktn ponies nt 
mcnv Sliced repirdlci-s aliKi of'obstncU s and consequences \Vitli an 
cnlerpnsiiif; coichinmi the nsiial pice nns nhont tnc'ho miles nn hour, 
inclndinK stoppst,( “ As w e w ere rccUessh flMng along, the Brigadier, 
who was uttiiig in front, pcrcened that one of the reins had bcconio 
nnlnicKhd, and warned Walker and me to look out for nn upset Had 
the con'-hmnii not dircoxcrcd the at itc of Ins tackle all might haio been 
well for the jiomis meded no guiding along the well knowai road 
Unfortnnatih howcit'r, he became aware of what had happened, lost 
his head, and pulled the nms, the nimiinls dashed otT tho road, there 
was a crash, and wc found onrsehes on tho ground, scattered in 
difTi rtiit din ctions >o gn'nl damage was done, and in a few minutes 
we had righted tho cart, rc-hnriitssed tho ponies, and wore rushing along 
as before 

In order that tlie authorities nt Bawal Pindi might be able to com 
iminicnto with tho Moaabk Column while on the march nndawn> from 
telegraph stations, which were few and far between in 1857, a signaller 
accompanied us, and Iraa oiled wathhis instruments on a second mail- 
cart, and whereacr we halted for the daj he nllachcd his ware to tho 
mam lino He had just completed tho attnehment on our amt al at 
Wn-’iralmd, when 1 obscr\ed that tho instnmient was working, and on 
drawing the signaller's atlontioii to it, ho read off a me-sngo which was 
at tliat moment being transmilted to tho Chief C ommissionor mfonnmg 
liim of tho death of the Coiiiinaiidor ni-Chief nt Iviiriial the jiroMous 
dn> This sad nows did not dirocth nfTect tlic Moinble Column, 
ns it had been orgam-cd b\, and was under the orders of, tho 
Punjab GoNcrnraont, which for the tune being had become responsible 
for the military, ns well ns tho cimI, ndiiiinistration in the north of 
India 

Tho column had marched into Wnnrabad ilie da\ In fore we armed 
It consisted of Major Hawes’ troop of I iirojK'Hi Horse ArtiIIcr\,a 
European batter> of 1 lold Artillcrv , coininanded b\ ( ajit nn Bourchicr,* 
and Her >[ajcst\ 's .52nd Light Infantry, conmmnded b\ ( oloiul Ocorgo 
Campbell In addition, and with a Mtw to riducnig tlie Aatno 
garrison of Sialkot, a wing of the ‘•tli I.eng.il J ight Ci\alr\ and tla 
85th Natno Infnntrj were atlacbed to the loiiimn 

iM^ lirsl dut^ nt Wa irabnd was to cill upon tin senior oflair. 
Colonel Campbell, and niforni Iiini that Brigndur Chaiubirbun Ind 
conio to take otcr coinniaiid of the Moxable Column I found tho 
Colonel Ijang on Ins bed tnnig to maJ.t hiinstlf ai comfort iblc as it 

‘ Aoa (.ciierd ‘•irO.er^i IJuiuhur, K C U 
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was poBsiblo with tho tlionnomotor at 117° Fahrenheit c had not 
met before, and ho cortainlj received mo in every offhand nionncr 
He never moved from his recumbent position, and on my Mivonng 
my moBsago, ho told me ho was not aware that the title of Brigadier 
earned mihtary rank with it , that ho mfdorstood Bngadior Chainborlam 
IV as only a Lieutenant Colonel, whereas ho hold tho rank of Colonel m 
Her Maiostj’s armj , and that, under these circumstances, he must 
dcclmc to acknowledge Brigadier Chamberlain as his senior ofliccr I 
replied that I would give lus message to tho Brigadier, and took mj 

rnonChamberlam hoard what had occurred, ho desired mo to return 
to Campbell and cvplam that ho had no wash to dilute the question of 
relative seniority, and that in assummg command of the column ho 
was only carrymg out tho orders of tho Commander in Chief m India 
C^pbell, who teehnieaUy speakmg had the right on his side, was not 
S^e appeased, and requested mo to infold the Engager of his 
determination not to serve under an officer whom he considered to bo 

was not a pleasant boginnmg to our duties with tho column, and 
Chamberlam thought that we had better take our dopartime and leave 
Campbell m command untU the question could bo settted by snpenor 
SZnty CampbeU was accordingly asked to march the troops to 
T aS to which place we contmued our journey by mail cart 

At the some time a reference was made to Sir John LauTcnce ^d 
At me 8^ resulted m tho decision that, under the pecuhar 

“T,„T.hodd b'r^o™nd ol ft. ..to, and that Campb.U, 
only been a very short tune m the country, did not fulfil this 
3ion but Campb^ was told that, if he objected to servo under 
ChiZSin h7coffid remam at Lahore with the Head-Quartern of 
STe^ent Campbell, who at heart was reaUy a ve^ 

Zd anxcoUent officer, would not be separated from the 62nd, and 
Zeea to serve under the Brigadier, res^ung to himself the nght of 
Sostmg when the new Commander m-Cbief shoidd arrive m Lidia 
^ to was probably another reason for CampbeU not ^hmg to 
serve under Chamberlam besides that of bemg senior to him m the 
army m the fact that the Bngadier was a servant of John Company, 
Se belonged to the ‘ Queen’s Ser^ce ^om the 

the establishment of a local army there had e^ted an absurd and 
vmfortunate jealousy between the officers of the Queen’s _^d Com- 
Ws^ci, and one of the bestresults of the Mutoy was its^dual 
r This lU feehng influenced not only feUow countrymen, 

SlZ^ eve^Troffiers, /they belonged to the ffifferent sei^ces 
7d was distinctly prejudicial to the mterests of the Government It 
difficult to understand how so puerile a sentiment could have been so 
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long indulged in by officers who no doubt considered themselves sensible 
Enghshmen * •/ 

On the 81st May we arrived at Lahore, where we found everyone m 
a state of consideiable excitement Lahore was and is the great centre 
of the Punjab, and to it non combatants and English ladies with their 
children were hurrymg from all the outlymg districts In the city 
itself there was a mixed population of nearly 100,000, chiefly Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, many of the former old soldiers who had served m the 
Khalsa Axmy The fort, which was withm the walls of the city, was 
garrisoned by half a legiment of sepoys, one company of European 
Infantry, and a few European Artillerymen Mian Mir, five miles off, 
was the Head Quarters of the Lahore division , it was a long, stragghng 
cantonment, laid out foi a much larger force than it has ever been 
found necessary to place there, with the European Infantry at one end 
and the European Artillery at the other, separated by Native troops 
This arrangement (which existed m almost every station m India) is 
another proof of the imphcit confidence placed m the Native army — a 
confidence m mercenary soldiers of ahen races which seems all the 
more surpnsmg when we call to min d the wa rnin gs that for nearly a 
hundred years had been repeatedly given of the possibflity of disaffection 
existmg amongst Native troops 

Theie were four Native regiments at Mian Mir, one of Cavalry and 
throe of Infantry, while the Emopean portion of the gamson consisted 
of one weak Infantry regiment, two troops of Horse Artillery, and four 
compames of Foot Artillery This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Corbett, of the Bengal Army , he had been nearly forty years m the 
servico, was mentally and physically vigorous, and had no fear of 
responsibihty Eobert Montgomeryf was then chief civil officer at 
Lahore He was of a most gentle and benevolent nature, with a 
rubicund countenance and a short, somewhat portly figure, which 
characteristics led to his bemg irreverently called ‘ Pickwick,’ and 
probably if he had hved m less momentous times he would never have 
been credited with the great quahties which the crisis m the Punjab 
proved hun to possess y 

On receipt of the telegraphic news of the outbreaks at Meerut and 
Delhi, Montgomery felt that immediate action was necessary He at 
once set to work to discover the temper of the Native troops at Mian 
Mir, and soon ascertamed that they were disaffected to the core, and 
weie only waitmg to hear from theu friends m the south to break into 


* Now, except for one short mterval, every officer who has joined the Indian 
Army since 1861 mnst, in the first instance, haie belonged or been attached 
to one of Her ilajesty’s British regiments the great majority have been 
educated at Sandhurst or Woolmch, and all feel that they are members of 
the same army 

t Tlie late Sir Robert Montgonieiy, GOB 
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open mutiDj Ho thoroughly understood the Kntnc chorncter, nnd 
realized the danger to the hole proimco of there being ani thing in 
the shape of a serious disturbance at its capital , so after consulting his 
vnnoils officials, blontgoiucrj decided to suggest to the Bngadier the 
adnsabihty of disarming the scpojs, or, if that nere considered too 
strong a measure, of talung their ammunition from them Corbett met 
him quit© half--?, ay , ho also sav, that tho danger v, as immmcnt, and 
that prompt action n as necessary, but ho not imnatumllj shrank from 
takmg the extreme step of disarming men rchoso loy oltj had nei er until 
then been doubted — a step, moreover, which he knew would bo keenly 
resented by all the regimental officers — ho therefore at first only agreed 
to dopn\e the sepoys of their ammunition , later m the day, howoier, 
after thmkmg the matter oicr, he came to tho conclusion that it would 
be better to adopt Montgomery’s bolder proposal, nnd he informed him 
nccordmgly that he would ‘ go tho whole hog ’ 

I do not think that Corbett’s action on this occasion has been suf 
ficiently appreciated. That he decided nghtly there can be no doubt, 
but lery few officers holding commands m India at that tunc would 
haie accepted such responsibihty His knowledge ns to what had 
happened at Meerut and Delhi was based on one or two meagre 
telegrams, and the mformation Montgomery gaie him as to the 
treacherous mtentions of the sepoys at Mian Mir had been obtamed by 
means of a spy, who, it was qmte possible, might have been actuated 
by mterested mohi es 

Havmg made up his mmd what should be done, Corbett had the good 
sense to imderstand that success depended on its bemg done qmckly, 
and on the htatiie troops bemg kept absolutely m the dark as to what 
was about to take place A general parade was ordered for the next 
mommg, the 13th May, and it was wisely determmed not to put 
off a ball which was bemg given that evening to the officers of 
the 81st Foot The secret was confided to very few, and the great 
majority of those who were takmg part m the entertainment were 
Ignorant of the reason for a parade havmg been ordered the foUowmg 
mommg — an unusual proceedmg which caused a certam amount of 
grumbhng 

’When the sepoy s were drawn up, it was explained to them m their 
own language that they were about to be deprived of their arms, m 
order to put temptation out of their reach, and save them from the 
disgrace of bemg led away by the evil example of other corps '^Tiflst 
they were bemg thus addressed, the Horse Artillery and Slst Foot took 
up a second hue immediately m rear of the Hatii e regiments, the guns 
bemg qmetly loaded with grape durmg the manoeuvre The regiments 
were then directed to change front to the rear, when they found them- 
selves face to face with the British troops The order was given to the 
sepoys to ‘ pile arms ’, one of the regiments hesitated, but only for a 
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line! nlrcadj loiulad thoir nnialtotn I nivoltn llio I!ngn<lior, wlio dirf ettd 
ino to go at oiico to tlio BritiHh otFicf i-h of tlio rrgiijinnt, toll tlioin ^^llnt 
VO Imtl hoard, and that he vould ho vith tlioin sliorth. Ah noon uh 
tlio Brigadier arn\od the inon viro ordered to fall in, and on their 
amifl being oxaininod Ivo of them were found to hiuo been loaded 
The Bepo>B to vhoiii the iniiHkctH htlongod voro made priHonorH, and I 
van oidorod to pee lliein lodged in the police utation 
Chanihorlaiii deterinincd to Ioho no tune in dealing vilh the case, 
and although Brum Head Courta Martial were then Riippoacd to ho 
obBolote, ho decided to ro\uo, for thiH occaHion, that \orj useful nioans 
of diRpoHing, in tiino of var, of gra\o casen of crime 
The Brigadier thought it deHii-ahlo that the Court Martial should bo 
composed of Nalnc, rather than British, oflicers, ns being hkelj to bo 
looked upon b^ tho pnsonors as a more impartial tnbunal, under tho 
jicculinr circumstances m vhich no vero placed This vas iiiado 
possible bj tho am\al of tho Ist Punjab Infantry — Coke's Bides — a 
grand regiment under a grand Commander Bnised in 18-19, coinjioscd 
clnoflj of bikhs and PathniiB, and possessing Nalno oflicers of 
undoubted lojaltj, tho Ist Punjab Infantry had taken part in almost 
c%orj frontier expedition dunng tho prciious eight j oars Its history 
vas a glorious record of faithful and do\otcd sorMce, such as can onh 
bo rendered by braeo men led b 3 oflicers m vhom thoj belioio and 
trust ♦ Tho biibadar Major of tho corps vns a man called Mir Jaflir, 
a most gallant Aiglian soldier, vho entored tho British Borneo dunng 
tho first Afghan var, and distinguished himself greatlv m all tho sub 
sequent frontier fights This KnUxo oflicor vas made president of tho 
Court Martial Tho pnsoners wore found giiiltj of imitinj, and 
Bontonced to death Chamborlam decided that they should bo bloini 
aivaj from guns, m tho prosoiico of thoir oini comrades, as being tho 
most aivo mspiring moans of carr^mg tho sontonco into offcct f A 
parade was at onco ordoiod Tlio troops wore drawn up so as to form 
three sides of a square, on tho fourth side vero two guns As tho 
prisoners voro bomg brought to tho parade, ono of thorn asked me if 
they wore going to bo blown from guns I said, ‘ Yos ’ Ho mado no 
further remark, and they both walked steadily on until they reached 
tho guns, to which they wero bound, when ono of thorn requested that 
some rupees ho had on Ins person might bo saiod for his relations 
Tho Bngadior ansv cred ‘ It is too Into 1 ' Tho v ord of command u ns 

• Dunng tho ojicrations in tho Kolmt Puss in February, 1850, inthin 
tnclve months of tlio corps being raised, scvoral of tho men uere killed and 
wounded Among the latter was n Patlian named Mahomed Gul Ho nns 
shot through the body m ti\o places, and ns Coke sat by him uhilo lie was 
dying, he said, inth a smile on hia face ‘ Salnb, 1 am liappy , but promise 
mo ono thing— ^on’t lot my old mother want I leave her to yonr care ' 
t Awe inspirmg oortamly, but probably tbo most humane, as being a sure 
and instantaneous mode of execution 
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p\cn, (Ik pins went ofT PitmiKnnooush , nnd tlio two mutincora were 
Innnrlicd into oto^nIt^ 

It wns n tornlilo uglit, nnd ono Iikeh (0 haunt tho boboldor for 
ninin n long dn\ , hut thnl wns whnt wns intonded I cnrofullj 
wntclud the fciio\s’ fnocn to pco how it nfToctod thorn Thoj wore 
c\idontl\ Ptnrtled n( tlio pwift retribution which had o\crtnken their 
pultv comrades but looked more crosl-fnllcu than shocked or horrified, 
nnd wo soon Irnrnt tlint their dctorininntion to miitinj, nnd innko tho 
lust of their wax to Dillii, wns in nowipo changed bx tho scono thoj 
lind witius cd , / 


cn\PTi:R \i 

I 01* n few dnxfl nftor our nmxal nt Lahore nothing could be settled ns 
to the further inoxciiu nts of tho cohiinn It wns wanted in all parts 
of tho I’liiijn!) rtrorepore, Multan, Jhchnu, Sinlkot, Uinntsnr, 
Iiilhindur, I’hiloiir, Ludhinnn — all these plncos were more or less 
disturbed, nnd nil xxorc clnmoroiis for help 

\t rcroreporc tho Xntixo regiments^ broke out on tho IBtli May, 
when thex inndo a dnnng, but unsuccessful effort to sci/o tho nrsonnl, 
situated inside tho fort nnd tho largest in Upper India Had that 
falh n 111(0 tho hands of tho rebels, Delhi could not hnxo boon captured 
without xcry considcmblo dclax, for tho besieging force doponded 
inninlx u]ion rcroroporc for tho siipplj of munitions of xxar Tho 
fort had been nlloxxod to fall into bad repair, nnd tho mutmeers had no 
dilhriiltx m forcing their xxnx insido, there, fortunatelx, tho3 were 
chocked bx tho xxall xxliich surrounded tho arsenal, and this obstacle, 
iiKignificant ns it xxas, enabled the guard to hold its own Ongmnlly 
this piard consisted cntirclx of Nntixo soldiers, but, as I liaxe alrcadj 
recorded, after the outbreak at Meerut, Europeans had been told off 
for tho charge of this important post, so strong, how ox or, hero as else 
whore, xxas tho belief m tho lojnltj of the sepojs, and so great was 
the roluctaiico to do nnj tiling xxhich might hurt tlicir feelings, that tho 
Natixe guard xxas not xxithdrnwn Tins samo guard, xxhon tho attack 
took place, did its best to assist tho assailants, nnd even prepared 
scaling ladders to enable tho latter to gam access to the magazine 
enclosure The Europeans, how ox or, w oro equal to tho emergency , 
thoj’ oxerpowored and disarmed thoir treacherous compamons, and 
then succeeded m boatmg off nnd dispersing tho attacking party 
Being foiled in this attempt, tho mutmeers rotumed to tho canton 
mont, set firo to tho church and other bmldmgs, and then started foi 
Delhi Ferozoporo bad a largo European garrison, a logiment of 

• Ono CaxTilry nnd two Infantrj 
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Tnfnntn, n of I'lold ArliUorj, anil a conlpnn^ of ] oot Ailillorv, 

1111(1 wnn HUpposod to bn nbln to loolc uftnr itnrlf, aUliouf,'h afTnirfl Imd 
1)0011 grontlN iniBiimimgod 

?didttin Imd iui\l to be coimubrtd Mnltnin nt tlml filntion nrro 
lory iiriKcttled, and indood M(re ciuipiiij; tlm niitbonlKP graic anxidj, 
but Tiriiltnn waa inoro fortunate than iiinn> plnccp, in being in tbo 
liaiidH of an iiinmualU able, oxpi'ranrtd nflictr, Major Cranford 
Cbainboilain CoiiHoquontU, tbe Connnatidcr in Cluef and Clntf 
CoiinniHRionor iigrood, nbile fiilK appreciating tbo great \aIiio of 
^[nltnn, that tbo jircRonco of llnllHb troops was loss nrgenth needed 
tboro than clsonboro, and it nan decided tboj could not bo spared 
from tbo Punjab for ita protection 

Tbo gaiTiHon at Multan consmted of a troop of Natne Horso 
Artillor>, Ino regiments of Natno Infantry, and tbo 1 st Irregular 
Ca\(drjt, composed ontircli of llinduslanis from tbo nciglibotirbood of 
Dollii, nbilo in tbo old Hikli fort tboro ncro about fiftj lluropean 
Arlillcrjincn, in ebargox^f a aniall magarine Tbo station nas 
nominally coininandcd bj an ofltcernlio bad been tliirtj four vears m 
llio anni, and bad groat cxporicnre amongst Natives, but ho had 
fallen into such a bad state of hcaltli, that ho was quifo unfit to deal 
mill tbo crisis nbicli bad non armed Tbo command, tboreforo, nas 
practically oxcrciscd bv Chamberlain Next to Dollii and Lahore, 
Multan nns llio most important place m Upper India, as our com 
immication nith the sea and soullicm India depended on its 
proBon atioii 

To Clmmborlain’s onn porBoiiably and cxtraordinan mfluonco over 
tbo men of tbo 1 st Irregular Cavalry must bo attnbuted bis success 
His relations noth tliom noro of a patnarcbal nature, and perfect 
mutual oonfidonco existed Ho Icnon bis bold over them nns strong, 
and ho determined to trust them But m doing so ho bad really no 
nltcmntivo — bad they not remamod faithful, Multan must have been 
lost to us One of Ins first acts was to call a meeting at bis bouse of 
the Native officers of tbo Artillery, Infantry, and bis own regiment, to 
discuss tbo situation Takmg for granted tbo absolute loyalty of those 
oflicors, bo suggested that a written bond should bo given, m nhich 
tbo seniors of each corps should gunrantoo tbo fidelity of thoir men 
Tbo officers of bis legiment rose cn viasac, and placing tboir signet 
rmgs on the table, said * Kahxil sir o cha-am ’ (* Agreed to on our 
bves’) Tbe Artillery Subadar declared that lus men bad no scruples, 
and would fire m wbiobov er direction they were required , vv lule tbo 
Infantry Native officers pleaded that they bad no power over their 
men, and could give no guarantee Thus, Chamborlom osoertamed 
that tbe Cavalry were loyal, tbo ArtiUory doubtful, and tbo Infantry 
were only biding their tune to mntmy 

Night after mgbt sepoys, disguised beyond all recognition, attempted 
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to tampei tho Trregxilar Cavalry The Wurdi-Major,* a particu- 
larly fine, handsome Bangai ,-f- begged Chamberlam to hide himself m 
his house, that he might hoar for himself the open proposals to 
mutmy, massacre, and rebellion that were made to him , and the pro 
mises that, if they succeeded m then designs, he (the "Wurdi Major) 
should be placed upon the gaddtl of Multan for Ins reward Cham 
berlam dechned to put himself in such a position, fearmg he might not 
be able to restinm himself 

Matters now came to a chmax. A Mahomedan Snbadar of one of 
tho Natno Infontiy regiments laid a plot to mnrdei Chamberlam and 
his family The plot was discovered and frustmted by Chamberlam’s 
omi men, but it became apparent that the only remedy for the fast 
mcreasmg evil was to disarm the two Native Infantry regiments 
How was this to be accomphshed with no Europeans save a few 
gunners anywhere near ? Sir John Lawrence was most pressing that 
the stop should bo taken at once , he know the danger of delay , at the 
same tmie, he thoroughly appreciated the lilifficulty of the task which 
ho was mgmg Chamberlam to rmdertake, and he readily responded to 
tho latter’s request for a regiment of Punjab Infonti-y to be sent to him 
Tire 2nd Pimjab Infantry was, therefore, despatched from Dera Ghazi 
KJian, and at the same time the Ist Punjab Cavahy arrived from Asni,§ 
under Major Hughes, || who, heanng of Chamberlam’s troubles, bad 
marched to Multan without waitmg for orders from superior authority 

The evenmg of the day on which these tioops reached Multan, the 
British officers of tho several regiments were directed to assemble at 
the Deputy Commissioner’s house, when Chamberlam told them of the 
commumcation he had received from Sir John Lawrence, adding that, 
having reliable information that the Native Infantry were about to 
mutiny, he had settled to disarm them the next mornmg 

■* Native Adjutant 

t A name apphed by tho Hindus to any Rajput u ho has, oi whose ancestors 
have, been converted to Islam There uero several Jtangars in the let 
Irregulars One day in Tune, Shaidad Khan, a Eesaidar of this class, came 
to Onamberlain, and said ‘ There was a nunour that he (Ohamberlain) had 
not as much confidence in Hangars ns in other classes of the regiment, and he 
came to be comforted I Chamberlam osked bun to sit doivn, and sent to the 
banker of the logiment for a very valuable sword which he had given him for 
safe custody It had belonged to one of the Amirs of Smdh, was taken in 
battle, and given to Chambeilain by Majoi Fitzgerald, of the Smdh Horse 
On the suord bemg brought, Chamberlain handed it over to Shaidad Khan 
and his sect foi safety, to bo returned when the Mutiny was over The tears 
lose to the Native officer s eyes, he touched Chaniberlam’s knees, and swore 
that death olone would sei er the bond of fidehty of which tho sword u as the 
token He took his leave, thoroughly satisfied 
t Throne 

§ A station since abandoned for Rajanpur 
II Non General Sir W T Hughes, K 0 C 
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It wns niiflniglit Iioforo tlio mooting liroko up At 1 nm tlio Ifowo 
Artillcrj troop nnd tiio t\\o Nntno Infnnlr^ rogimonl*i ucrf ordortd to 
innrcli ni if to nn ordinnn pfirntlo 'Wlion tho^ Imd gonr nlioiit n. 
qunrlor of a milo tllo^ ^\orp Imltnl, and llio runjab troops nioifd 
rpiioth botisorn tlicin and iboir linos, thus cutting tin in off from tbcir 
Bpnre ninmunitioTi , at tiioBamo tnno the J'.nropcnii Artillornnon took 
tlioir places 111111 the giinfi of the Ilnrao Artillorj troop, and a cars fulh 
Bclcctcd bod^ of Sihlia belonging to tlui Ist Pnnjal) Cainln, viiidtr 
Lioutcnniil dobn Watson, muh told off to ndiancc on tbo troop and 
ciildonn the giiniitrs if thc\ rcfuBcd to assist the Unropcans to nork 
tiio guns 

Clmniberlain then lode up to the Xatno Infantry rognnents, and 
after eiplaining to thoin the reason for their being disanntd, ho gaio 
the Mord of coniniand, ‘Pile ariiiBl’ Thereupon a Rcpo\ of the C2nd 
shouted ‘Don't gi\o up \our arnis, fight for them 1’ Lieutenant 
Tiiomson, the Adjutant of the regiincnt, instanth sti/cd him bi the 
throat and throw him to the ground The order was repeated, and, 
wonderful to relate, obo;jcd The Native Infnntrv regiments were then 
marched back to thoir lines, while the Punjab troops and Chamborlain'H 
Irregulars remained on the ground until the arms had been carted oil 
to the fort 

It was a most critical time, and enough credit has never been given 
to Chamberlain Considonng the honours w Inch wero bestow cd on others 
who took more or loss conspicuous parts in tho Mutin}, he was vei^ 
insufRciontlj rewarded for this timclj act of heroism Had ho not show n 
such undaunted courage and coolness, or had there been the smallest 
hesitation, JIultan would cortainlj have gone Chamberlain managed 
nn oxtrcmolj difficult business in a most innstcrlj manner His per- 
sonal mtluonco insured his own regiment continuing I03 al throughout 
the Mutiny, and it has now' tbo honour of bomg tbo 1st Hegimont of 
Bengal Cavalry, and tho distinction of wcarmg a different umform from 
every other regiment m tho son’ice, being allowed to rotam tho bright 
yoUowwlnoh tho troopers wore when they wore first raised by Colonel 
•Tames Skinner, and m which they performed such loyal service 

At Jhelufti and Sialkot it was decided that, as tho Native troops had 
been considerably reduced in numbers, the danger was not so great as 
to require the presence of the Movable Column 

Umntsar had been made safe for the tmie, but it was a place tho 

* Tlie two disarmed regiments remained quietly at Slultnu for more than a 
year, when, with unaccountable inconsistency, n sudden spint of rev olt seized 
them, and in August, 1858, they broke out, tned to get possession of the guns, 
murdered tho Adjutant of the Bombay Fusdiors, and then fled from the 
station Bnt order by that time had been quite restored, onr position m tho 
Pnnjab was secure, and nearly all tho sepoys were killed or cajitured by 
the country people 
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importance of which could not bo over estimated, and it was thought 
that koepmg a strong column in its vicmity for a few days would 
materially strengthen om position there Moreover, Umntsar lay m 
the direct route to Jullundur, where the mihtary authorities had 
proved tliomselvcs quite unfitted to deal with the emergency It was 
decided, theiefore, that Umntsar should be our objective m the first 
instance "We marched fiom Lahore on the 10th June, and reached 
Umntsoi the foUowmg morning 

Nows of a Bovoro fight at Badh la Serai had been received, which 
increased om anxiety to push on to Delhi, for we feared the place 
might bo taken before we could got there But to our mortification it 
was decided that the column could not be spared just then even for 
Delhi, ns theie was still work for it m the Punjab To add to our dis- 
appomtment, wo had to gii e up our tnisted Commander , for a few 
hours after our amial at Umntsar a telegram came to NeiuUe Cham- 
berlom ofienug hun the Adjutant Generalship of the Army m succession 
to Colonel Chestei, who had been kfilodat Badh-ki-Serai He accepted 
the ofibr, and I made certam I should go with him My chagnn, there 
fore, can easily bo understood when he told me that I must remam with 
the column, as it would be unfair to his successor to take away the staff 
officer We were now all anxiety to learn who that successor should 
be, and it was a satisfaction to hoar that John Nicholson was the man 

Chamberlnm loft for Delhi on the 18th , but Nicholson could not jom 
fdr a few days, and as troops were much needed at Jullundur, it was 
airanged that the column should move on to that place, under the 
temporary command of Campbell, and there await the arrival of the 
now Bngadier 

On my gomg to Campbell for orders, he informed me that he was no 
longer the senior officer with the column, as a Colonel Denniss, jumor 
to him regimentally, but his senioi m army rank, had just lejomed the 
62ud Accordmgly I reported myself to Denniss, who, though an 
officer of many years’ service, had never before held a command, not 
even that of a regiment , and, poor man I was considerably taken aback 
when he heard that he must be m charge of the column for some 
days He practically left everythmg to me — a somewhat trying posi 
tion for almost the youngest officer m the force It was under these 
circumstances I found what an able man Colonel Campbell really was 
He correctly gauged Demuss’s fitness, or i-ather unfitness, foi the com 
mand, and appreoiatmg the awkwaidness of my position, advised me so 
wisely that I hod no difficulty m carrymg on the work 

We reached JuUnndur on the 20th, Nicholson takmg over command 
the same day He had been given the rank of Bngadiei General, 
which removed aU grounds for objection on the part of Campbell, and 
tlie two soon learnt to appreciate each other, and became fast friends 

Jullundur was m a state of the greatest confusion The Native 
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troops, consisting of a regimont of Light Cavalry and two rogimcnts of 
Native Infantry, began to show signs of disaffection soon after the out 
break at Meerut, and from that time until the 7th Juno, when they 
broke mto open mutiny, mcendiary fires were almost of doily occurrence 

The want of resolution displayed m doahng with the cnsis at JuUun- 
dm was one of the regrettable episodes of the Mutiny The European 
garnson consisted of Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and a troop of Horse 
Artdlery The nuhtary aiithontios had ohnost a whole month’s warning 
of the mutmous mtontions of the Native troops, but though they had 
before them the example of the prompt and sucoessful measures 
adopted at Lahore and Peshawar, they foiled to take any steps to pre- 
vent the outbreak 

The Bngadier (Johnstone) was on leave at the commencement of the 
Mutmy, and durmg his absence the treasure was placed m charge of a 
European guard, m accordance with mstructions from Sir John Law 
rence This measure was reversed as soon as the Brigadier rejomed, 
for fear of showmg distrust of the sepoys, and another wise order of 
the watchful Chief OoznnusBioner — to disarm the Native troops— was 
nevei carried out The Gommissioner, Major Edward Lake, one of 
'Henry Lawrence’s most capable assistonts, had also repeatedly urged 
upon Johnstone the odvisabdity of deprivmg the sepoys of then arms, 
but his advice remained unheeded When the inevitable revolt took 
place European soldiers were allowed to be passive spectators while 
property was bemg destroyed, and sepoys to disappear m the darkness 
of the mght carrymg with them their muskets and aU the treasure and 
plunder they could lay their hands on 

A. futde attempt at pursuit was made the followmg morrung, but, as 
will be seen, this was earned out m so half hearted a manner, that the 
mutmeere were able to get safely across the Sutlej with their loot, not- 
mthstandmg that the passage of this broad river had to bo made by 
means of a ferry, where only very few boats were available Havmg 
reached Philour, the Bntish troops were ordered to push on to Delhi, 
and as JuUundur was thus loft without protection. Lake gladly 
accepted the offer of the Raja of Kapurthala to garrison it with his 
own troops 

There was no doubt as to the loyalty of the Raja himself, and his 
smcero desire to help us , but the mismanagement of affaus at 
Jullnndur had done much to lower our prestige in the eyes of his 
people, and there was no mistakmg the offensive demeanour of his 
troops They evidently thought that Bntish soldiers had gone never 
to return, and thej swaggered about m swash-buckler fashion, ns only 
Natnes uho think thej have the upper hand can swagger 

It was clearly Lake's pohoy to keep on good terms with the Kapur- 
thala people His position was much strengthened by the arrival of 
our column, but wo were birds of passage, and might be off at any 
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uionicnt, so m order to jjay a compliment to the o&ceis and pnnoipal 
men with the Kapurthala troops, Lake asked Nicholson to meet them 
at his house Nicholson consented, and a durbar was arranged. I was 
present on the occasion, and nns witness of rather a curious scene, 
lUustiatiYo alike of Nicholson and Native character 

At the close of the ceremony Mehtab Sing, a geneial ofiicer m the 
Kapuifchala Aimy, took his leave, and, ns the semor m rank at the 
durbai , m as walking out of the room first, when I observed Nicholson 
stalk to the door, put himself m front of Mehtab Sing and, wavmg him 
back with an authontatiio an, prevent him from leavmg the room 
The rest of the company then passed out, and when they had gone, 
Nicholson said to LnJco ‘ Do you see that General Mehtab Smg has 
his shoos on ?’ Lake rephed that ho had noticed the fact, but tried to 
excuse it Nicholson, however, speokmg m Hmdustam, said ‘ There 
IS no possible excuse for such an act of gioss impertmence Mehtab 
Smg know s perfectly n ell that he would not \ enture to step on his own 
fathei’s carpet save barefooted, and ho has only committed this breach 
of etiquette to-day because he thinks we aie not m a position to resent 
the insult, and that he con treat us as he would not have dared to do a 
month ago ’ Mehtab Smg looked extremely foohsh, and stammered 
some kmd of apology , but Nicholson was not to be appeased, and con 
tmued ‘If I yeie the last Enghshman left m Jullundur, 3 on’ 
(addressmg Mehtab Smg) ‘ should not come into my room with your 
shoes on ,’ then, pohtely tummg to Lake, he added, ‘ I hope the Com- 
missioner mU non allow me to oidei you to take your shoes off and 
carrj them out m your own hands, so that your foUowera may witness 
your discomfiture ’ Mehtab Smg, completely cowed, meekly did as he 
n ns told 

Although m the kmdness of his heart Lake hod at first endeavoured 
to smooth matters over, he knew Natives well, and be leaddy admitted 
the wisdom of Nicholson’s action Indeed, Nicholson’s uncompro 
mismg bearing on this occasion proved a great help to Lake, for it had 
the best possible effect upon the Kapurthala people , their maimer at 
once changed, all disrespect vamshed, and there was no more swagger 
mg about os if they considered themselves masters of the situation 

Fii e or SIX years after this occurrence I was one of a pig sticking 
party at Kapurthala, given by the Eaja m honour of the Commander- 
m-Chief, Sir Hugh Boss t When ndmg home m the evenmg I found 
myself close to the elephant on which our host and the Chief were 
sittmg Tlie conversation happemng to turn on the events of the 
Mutmy, I asked what had become of General Mehtab Smg The 
Baja, pomtmg to an elephant a httle distance off on which two Native 

* No Native, m Native dress, keeps his shoes on when he enters a room, 
unless ho intends disrespect 

t Tlie late Field Marshal Lord Strathnaim, G C B , G 0 S I 
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gf>ntlpinpn ^\crp ndinf;, oaid, ‘Tliciro lio Jr ' I r('copni7p<] (Iio (iPtifTnl, 
nnd making Itiin n Rnlaain, \s hid) ha pohtrlv rdumptj, I f^aid to Jiiiii, 
' I hn\o not liml Uio plonsun* o{ nu'ftmg joti nincf llio'io hot dn_\n in 
Juno, 1H57, ulicn I uim at lullmiilur ' 'Jho Uaja liion nakod inn if I 
know Nicliolson On im telling linn I had la on hia ntalT oflircr, and 
with him at tho durbar at Lake Snhtb'f lioiipc, llir Uaja laughed 
hcarlih, and aaid, ‘Oh ! then ^o^t saw Jfohtah Smg mndo to walk out 
of tho room with lua shooR in hia linndV Wo often cliafT him about 
that littlo ntTnir, and toll him that ho rithl\ demned the treatiiKut he 
rcecliod from tho groat hitlmlion Salnh 

bir Uugh Boro was groath intcroMtod m tho Btor>, which ho mado 
mo repent to him na noon ns wo got back to camp, and ho was as much 
struck as I was with (his spontaneous tcstimon\ of a lending Natiio to 
tho wisdom of Nicholson's procedure 

On tnkmg o\er command, Nicholson's first care was to establish an 
ofTcctno sjstom of intolhgonco, b\ means of winch ho vns kept 
informed of what was going on in (ho neighbouring districts, and, 
fullj recognising (ho iiccesRit\ for rapid moicmcnt in the e\ent of anj 
sudden omorgonc>, ho organized a part of his force into a small flnng 
column, tho infantry portion of which was to bo earned m ell as* I 
was greatly impressed bi Nicholson's knowledge of militar\ nfTnirs 
Ho sooniod always to know o\acth what to do and the best wa\ to do 
it This w as tho more remarkablo because, though a soldier b^i pro 
fossion, his training had been chieflj that of a cmhan — a cmlian of 
tho frontier, liowoicr, whore Ins soldicrlj instincts had been fostered in 
his dealing with a lawless and iinrulj people, and whore he had 
reoened a trammg wdiich was now to stand him in good stead 
Nicholson w as a bom Commander, and this was felt by c\crj oflicer 
and man wath tho column before ho had been amongst them many 
days 

Tho Native troops with tho column had giion no trouble sinco wo 
loft Lahore Wo W'oro traioUmg m tho direction they desired to go, 
winch accounted foi their roinaimng quiet, but Nicholson, realizing 
tho danger of having them in our midst, and tho probability of their 
refusmg to turn awray from Delhi m the event of our havmg to retrace 
our steps, resolved to disarm tho 86th Tho cimI authontios in the 
distnct urged that tho same course should bo adopted wath tho 38rd, a 
Native Infantry regiment at Hoshiarpur, about twenty soien miles 
from JuUundur, which it had boon decided should join tho column 
The Native soldiers with the column already exceeded the Europeans 
m number, and as the addition of another regiment would make tho 
odds agamst us aery serious, it was arranged to disarm the S5th before 
the S8rd jomed us 

We left JuUundur on the 24th June, and that afternoon, accom- 
* A kind of light cart 
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pamod by the Doputy-Commissioner of the distiiot, I rode to Philour 
to choose a place for the disarming parade The next mormng we 
started early, the Europeans headmg the column, and when they 
reached the groimd ive had selected they took up a position on the 
right of the road, the two batteries in the centre and the 62nd m wmgs 
on either flank The guns were unlimbered and prepared for action 
On the left of the road was a serai,* behmd which the ofiScei com- 
mandmg the 36th was told to take Ins regiment, and, as he cleared it, 
to IV heel to the right, thus brmgmg his men m column of compames 
facmg the Ime of Europeans This monceuv're bemg ocoomphshed, I 
was ordered to tell the commandmg officer that the regiment was to be 
disarmed, and that the men were to pdo arms and take off their belts 
The sepoys and their British officers were equally token aback , the 
latter had received no mformation of what was gomg to happen, while 
the former had cherished the hope that they would be able to cross the 
Sutlej, and thence shp off with their arms to Delhi 

I thought I could discover rehef m the British officers’ faces, certainly 
in that of Major Tounghusband, the Commandant, and when I gave 
him the General's order, he murmured, ‘ Thank God 1’ He had been 
with the 86th for thirty three years , he had served with it at the siege 
of Bhurtpore, throughout the first Afghan war, and m Sale’s defence of 
Jalalabad , he had been proud of his old corps, but knowmg probably 
that his men could no longer be tmsted, he rejoiced to feel that they 
were not to be given the opportumty for further disgracmg themselves f 
The sepoys obeyed the command without a word, and m a few minutes 
their muskets and belts were all packed m carts and taken off to the 
fort 

As the ceremony was completed, the 88rd arrived and was dealt with 
m a similar manner , but the British officers of this regiment did not 
take thmgs so qmetly — they still beheved m their men, and the 
Colonel, Sandemon, trusted them to any extent He had been with 
the regiment for more than two and-thirty years, and had commanded 
it throughout the Sutlej campaign On heormg the General’s order, he 
exclaimed ‘ What 1 disarm my regiment ? I will answer with my 
hfe for the loyalty of every man I’ On my repeating the order the 
poor old fellow burst mto tears His son, the late Sir Eobert Sande- 
man, who was an Ensign m the regiment at the tune, told me after 
wards how terribly his father felt the disgrace mflioted upon the 
regiment of which he was so proud 

It was known that the wmg of the 9th Light Cav'ahy was m com 
mumcation with the mutmeers at Delhi, and that the men were only 
waitmg their opportumty , so they would also certainly have been dis 

* A four walled enclosure for the acoonunodation of travellers 

f It will he remembered that this was the regiment in which two men had 
been found with loaded muskets, and blown away from guns at Lahore 
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armed at this tune, but for the idea that such a measure might have a 
bad effect on the other wmg, which still remamed at Sialkot The 
turn of this regiment, however, came a few days later 

Up till this time wo all hoped that Delhi was our destmation, but, 
greatly to our surpnso and disappomtmont, orders came that mommg 
directing the column to return to Umntsar , the state of the Punjab 
was causmg considerable anxiety, as there were several stations at 
which Native corps stdl remained m possession of their arms 

The same afternoon I was m the Philour fort with Nicholson, when 
the telegraph signaller gave him a copy of a message from Sir Henry 
Barnard to the authorities m the Punjab, boggmg that all Artillery 
officers not doing regimental duty might be sent to Delhi, where their 
services were urgently rcguired I at once felt that this message 
apphed to me I had been longing to find myself at Delhi, and hied 
m perpetual dread of its bemg captured before I could get there , now 
at last my hopes seemed about to bo realized m a legitimate manner, 
but, on the other hand, I did not like the idea of leavmg Nicholson — 
the more closely I was associated with him the more I was attracted 
by him — and I am always proud to remember that he did not wish to 
part with me He agreed, howei'er, that my first duty was to my 
regiment, and only stipulated that before leavmg him I should find 
someone to take my place, as he did not know a smgle officer with the 
column This I was able to arrange, and that eierung Nicholson and 
I dmed Ule-h~t£te At dawn the next mormng I loft by mail cart for 
Delhi, my only kit bemg a small bundle of beddmg, saddle and bndle, 
my servants havmg orders to follow ivith my horses, tents, and other 
belongmgs 


CHAPTEB Xn 

Thk mad cart rattled across the bridge of boats, and m less than an 
hour I found myself at Ludhiana, at the house of George Bicketts,'*' 
the Deputy Commissioner Bickotts’s bungalow was a restmg-place 
for everyone passing through en route to Delhi In one room I 
found Lieutenant Williams of the 4th Sikhs, who had been dangerously 
wounded three weeks before, whde assistmg Bicketts to prevent the 
Jullundur mutmeors from crossmg the Sutlej 
"While I was eatmg my breakfast, Bicketts sat doivn by my side and 
recounted a stirring tale of all that had happened at Phdour and 
Ludhiana consequent on the nsmg of the Natne regiments at Jullundur 
The mutmeors had made, m the first mstanco, for Phdour, a small 

* George Ricketts, Esq , C B , afterwards a niombor of the Board of Rev enuo 
of the North "West Piovinces 
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cantonment, bnt important from^tlie fact of its contammg a fair-sized 
magazine, and from its situation, commanding the passage of the 
Sntle] It IV as garrisoned hy the 8rd Nativ'e Infantry, which fnrmshed 
the sole gnaid over the magazme — a danger which, os I have mentioned, 
had fortunatelj been recognized by the Gommonder-m Chief when he 
first heard of the outbreak at Meerut The men of the 8rd remained 
qmot, and even did good service m helpmg to drag the gnns of the 
siege-train across the nver, and m gnardmg the treasury, until the 
mutmeers from JuUundur arrived on the 8th June They then gave 
their British officers wammg to leave them, saymg they did not mean 
to injure them or their property , but they had determmed they would 
no longer serv'e the Sirlar Twelve British officers (there could not 
hav'o been more), confronted by 8,000 sepoys, felt themselves powerless, 
and retired to the fort 

Eicketts had with him at that time an assistant named Thornton,* 
who had gone to Philour to lodge some money m the treasury This 
officer had started to nde back to Ludhiana, when he suddenly became 
aware of what had happened, and how perilous W'os the position Had 
ho consulted his owm safety, he would have returned and taken refuge 
m the fort, instead of which he galloped on, havmg to pass close by the 
mutmeers, until he reached the bridge of boats, which, with admirable 
coolness and presence of mmd, he cut behmd him, then, hurrying on, 
he informed Ricketts of what had taken place , and that the rebels might 
shortly be expected to attempt the passage of the nver Fortunately 
the 4th Sikhs from Abbottabad had that very mommg marched mto 
Ludhiana, and Ricketts hoped, with then assistance, to hold the sepoj s 
m check until the arrival of the Bntish troops, which he beheved must 
have been despatched from Jullimdur in pursmt of the mutmeers 

The garrison of Ludhiana consisted of a detachment of the 8rd Nativ e 
Infantry, gnardmg the fort, m which was stored a large amount of 
powder The detachment was commanded by Lieutenant Yorke, who, 
on hearmg Thornton’s story, went at once to the fort He was much 
fiked by his men, who received him qmte civilly, bnt told hun they 
knew that their regiment had jomed the rebels from JuUundur, and 
that they themselves could no longer obey his orders Ricketts then 
understood that ho had but the 4th Sikhs and a smaU party of troops 
belongmg to the Raja of Nabha to depend upon There were only two 
officers with the 4tfi Sikhs — Captain Eothney, m command, and 
Lieutenant Wiffiams, the Adjutant Taking three compames of the 
regiment under ^Yilhams, and two guns of the Nabha Artillery, one 
dragged by camels, the other by horses, Eicketts started off towards 
the bridge of boats QaUopmg on alone, he found that the gap m the 
bridge made by Thornton had not been repaued, which proved that the 

* Thomas Thornton, Esq , 0 S I , afterwards Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Depirtment 
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robols Imil not ciosiod l)y that pa^tmiRo, at all o\onl‘i JIo iMflcnnd tlio 
f>iip l)j cutting adntl Boino inoro lioats, and then had hnnhtlf ferried 
aoroRS the rivor, in order to aRcortani the exact Rtato of affairR at 
Philour lie learnt that no tidings had been rcconcd of anj British 
troops having boon sent from Tnllnndur in pursuit of tlin mutineers, 
Mho, ha\ mg failed to got acrosn the bridge, owing to Tliornton’s tiinelj 
action, had gone to a ferri reported to bo tliroo miles up tlio rnor 

Biokotls rocrossod the river as quicklj as ho could, and joined 
Williams It was then getting dark, but, hoping tho^ might still bo in 
tune to check the rebels, tlioi, piialiod on in the direction of the ferr\ , 
ivhich proved to bo nearer six than three nnles awaj The ground was 
rough and broken, as is alwajs the case on the banks of Indian niers, 
swollen as tho> often arobi torrents from tlio Inlls, whith ioaio belnnd 
boulders and ddbris of all kinds Tlioj made but little w av , one of 
the gun cainols fell lanio, tlio guides disappeared, and tho^ began to 
despair of roaohiiig the forij in time, when suddcnlj there was a 
cliallongo and thoj know tlioj wore loo late Tlie sepoys liad succeeded 
in crossing tlioriioraiid were buouackuig immodiatolj m front of them 

It was not a pleasant position, but it had to bo made the best of , 
and both the civihan and the soldier agreed that their onlj chance was 
to fight Williams opened fire with liis Infantri,, and Ricketts took 
command of the guns At the first discharge the liorscs bolted with 
the limber, and iiox er appeared again , almost at the same moment 
Williams fell, shot tlirougli tbo bodj Riokotts continued tlio fight 
until Ins ammunition was completely expended, when ho was roluctantlj 
obliged to retire to a village in the neighbourhood, but not until ho had 
killed, ns ho afterwards discovered, about fifty of the cnomj 

Ricketts returned to Ludliiana early the next morning, and later in 
the day the mutineers passed through the city Tlioj released some 
GOO prisoners who wore in the gaol, and helped themseh cs to w hat 
food they wanted, but they did not enter tho cantonment or the fort 
The gallant httlo attempt to close tho passage of tho Sutlej was entirely 
frustrated, owmg to tho inconceivable want of onorgj displayed by tho 
so onllod ‘ pursumg force ’, had it pushed on, tho rebels must hai o boon 
caught m tho act of crossing tho river, when Ricketts's small partj 
unght have afforded considorablo liolp Tho Europeans from JuU undue 
reached Philour before dark on tho 8th , they hoard tho firmg of 
Ricketts’s guns, but no attempt was made by tho officer m command 
to oscertam tho cause, and they came leisurely on to Ludhiana tho 
foUowmg day 

Hainng hstenod with tho greatest mterest to Ricketts’s story, and 
refreshed tho inner man, I resumed my journey, and reached Umballa 
late m the afternoon of the STth, not sorry to get under shelter, for the 
monsoon, which had been threatomng for some days past, burst with 
great fury as I was leavmg Ludhiana 
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Ou diiving to tho dilk-buAgnlow I found it crowded with oflScers, 
some of whom had been waiting there for days for on opportumty to 
go on to Delhi, they laughed at me when I expiessed my mtention of 
proceedmg at once, and told me that the seats on the moil-carts had to 
be engaged several days m advance, and that I might make up my 
mmd to stay where I was for some time to come I was not at all 
prepared for this, and I determmed to get on by hook or by crook , as 
a preliminary measure, I made friends with the postmaster, from 
whoso ofhce the mail caits started From him I learnt that my only 
chance was to call upon the Deputy Commissioner, by^ whose ordels 
the seats were distributed I took the postmaster’s advice, and thus 
became acquamted mth Douglas Forsyth, who m later years made a 
name for himself hy his energetic attempts to establish commercial 
relations with Taikand and Kashgar Forsyth confirmed what I had 
already heard, but told me that an extra cart was to be despatched that 
night, laden with small arm ammumtion, on which I could, if I liked, 
get a seat, adding ‘ Tom; kit must be of the smallest, as there wdl be 
no room for anythmg inside the cart ’ 

I returned to the dAk bungalow, oveiqoyed at my success, to find 
myself quite an important personage, with everyone my fnend, like 
the boy at school who is the lucky recipient of a hamper from home 
‘ Take me with yon I’ was the cry on nil sides Only two others 
besides the driver and myself could possibly go, and then only by 
carrymg our lats m our laps It was finally arranged that Captam 
Law and Lieutenant Packe should be my compamons Packe was 
lamed for hie by a shot thiough his ankle before we had been forty- 
eight hours at Delhi, and Law was killed on the 28rd July, having 
greatly distmguished huuseK by his gallantry and coolness under fire 
durmg the short tune he seri ed wuth the force 

We got to Kumol soon after daybreak on tlie 28th It was occupied 
bj' n few of the Ea]a of Jlimd’s troops, a Commissariat officer, and one 
or two civihans, who w ere tiymg to keep the country qmet and collect 
supphes Before noon wo passed through Pampat, where there was a 
strong force of Patiala and Jlund troops, and early m the afternoon we 
leached Ahpur Here our driver pulled up, declarmg he would go no 
further A few days before there had been a sharp fight on the road 
betw een Ahpur and Delhi, not far from Badh ki Serai, where the 
battle of the 8th June had taken place, and as the enemy were 
constantly on the road threatenmg the rear of the besiegmg force, the 
dnver did not consider it safe to go on We could not, however, stop 
at Alipur, so aftei some consultation we settled to take the mail cart 
pomes and ride on to camp We could hear the boom of guns at 
intervals, and as we neared Delhi we came across several dead bodies 
of the enemy It is a curious fact that most of these bodies were 
exactly hke mo mm ies , there was nothmg disagreeable about them 

6 
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Why this should have been the case I cannot say, but I often wished 
during the remainder of the campaign that the atmosphenc influences, 
which, I presume, had produced this effect, could assert themselves 
more frequently 

We stopped for a short time to look at the position occupied by the 
enemy at Badh ki Serai , but none of ns were m the mood to enjoy 
sight-seeing We had never been to Delhi before, and had but the 
vaguest notion where the Eidge (the position our force was holdmg) 
was or how the city was situated with regard to our camp The 
sound of heavy firmg became louder and louder, and we knew that 
fightmg must be gomg on The driver had solemnly warned us of the 
nek we were running in contmumg our journey, and when we came to 
the pomt where the Grand Trunk Eoad bifurcates, one branch gomg 
direct to the city and the other through the cantonment, we halted for 
a few mmutes to discuss which we should take Fortunately for us, 
we settled to follow that which led to the cantonment, and, as it was 
then gettmg dark, we pushed on as fast as our tired pomes could go 
The rehef to us when we found ourselves safe inside our own piquets 
may be imagmed My father’s old staff ofiBcer, Henry Norman, who 
was then Assistant-Adjutant General at Head Quarters, kmdly asked 
me to share his tent until I could make other arrangements He had 
no bed to offer me, but I required none, as I was thoroughly tired out, 
and all I wanted was a spot on which to throw myself down. A good 
night’s mst quite set me up I awoke early, scarcely able to beheve m 
my good fortune I was actually at Delhi, and the city was stiU m the 
possession of the mutmeers 


GHAPTEE Xni 

Befobe entermg on the narrative of what came under my own 
observation dunng the three months I was at Delhi, I wdl relate what 
took place after Sir Henry Barnard succeeded General Anson m 
command on the ‘iflth May, and how the httle British force maintained 
itself agamst almost overwhelming odds dunng the first three weeks 
of that memorable siege 

Barnard had sen ed as Chief of the Staff m the Crimea, and had 
held various staff appomtments m England, but he was an utter 
stranger to India, hanng only amved in the country a few weeks 
before He fully reahzed the difficulties of the position to which he 
had so unexpectedly succeeded, for he was aware how imjnstly Anson 
was bemg judged by those who, knowmg nothmg of wax, imagmed he 
could have started to attack Delhi with scarcely more preparation than 
would have been necessary for a mommg's parade The officers of the 
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^colniiiu wore coinplclo strangers to hun, and lio to them, and ho Mas 
Ignorant of the clianictenstics and eapabihtics of tho Natuo portion of 
lu'' troops It must, therefore, hn\e been with an an'iions heart that 
ho (ooK o\cr (he command 

One of Ifnnmrd’s first acts was to get iid of tho nnrehablo oloment 
^\lllch Vnson had bionglit a^\n^ from UmbaUa The Infantry he sent 
to Hohtuh, wlioro it shorth nftcn\nrds mutuiiod, and tlie Catolrj to 
Meerut Tliat these troops should hn\e been allotted to rotam their 
tt capons IS one of tho int stones of tho Mutmj For more than two 
months their insubordination hod been apparent, mcondiansm had 
occurred ttlncli had been cknrh traced to them, and thej had oten 
gone so far n« to fire at their ofliecrs, both John Lattrcnce and Eobort 
Alontgoincrt lind pressed upon tho Commander in Cliief tho adnsabihtt 
of disarming them , but General Anson, influenced bt tho regimental 
oflicers, ttho could not bcheto m tho disaflcclion of their men, had not 
grasped the necessity for this precautionary measure Tho European 
sohhers uith the column, lio\io\cr, did not conceal their mistrust of 
those sepoys, and Barnard acted insoly m sondmg them auay, but it 
Mas c\traordinary that they should liaio been olloMcd to keep their 
anus 

On the 'ith Juno Barnard reached iVlipur, inthm ton miles of Delhi, 
Mhcre he decided to auait tho arriial of tho siege tram and tho troops 
from Meerut 

Tho Meerut bngadc, under Bngndior Wilson, had started on tho 
27th Mai It consisted of tuo squadrons of tho Carabineers, Tombs’s* 
troop of Horse Artillcn, Scott’s Field Battery and iwo 18 pounder 
guns, a Ming of tho Ist Battahon GOth Rifles, a foM Natiio Sappers 
and Mmers, and n detachment of Irregular Horse 

Larh on the 80tli tho Milage of Ghazi u dm nngnr (noM known ns 
Gharinbad) close to tho Hinduii n\or, and about eleven mdes from 
Delhi, Mas reached Thence it Mas mtended to make n reconnaissance 
toMards Delhi, but about four o'clock m the afternoon a vedette 
reported that tho enemy Mere approaching ui strength A lery careless 
look-out had been kept, foi nhnost sunultoneously Muth tho report a 
round shot cnino tumbling into camp Tho troops fell m as quickly^ ns 
possible, and tho ArtiUory came into action The Rifles crossed the 
Hindun suspension bridge, and, under eoier of our guns, attacked the 
enemy, mIio More strongly posted in a Milage From this position 
they M’ero speedily dislodged, and tho Mctory mos complete Seven 
hundred Bntish soldiers defeated seven tunes thou number, capturmg 
five guns and a largo quantity of ammunition and stores Our loss 
M ns one officer and ten men killod, and one o&cer and eighteen men 
Mounded 


* The late Major Genonil Sir Hany Tombs, V C , K 0 B 
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The foUo'wmg day (Sunday) the enemy reappeared about noon, but * 
after two hours’ fightmg they were again routed, and on our troops 
occupying their position, they could be seen m full retreat towards 
Delhi The rebels succeeded m talnng their guns with them, for our 
men, prostrated by the mtense heat and parched with thirst, were quite 
unable to pursue We had one officer and eleven men killed, and two 
officers and ten men wounded Among the latter was an ensign of the 
60th Eifles, a boy named Napier, a most gallant young fellow, full of 
life and spirit, who had won the love as well as the admiration of his 
men He was hit m the leg, and the moment he was brought mto 
camp it had to be amputated When the operation was over, Napier 
was heard to murmur, ‘ I shall never lead the Eifles agam I I shall 
never lead the Eifles agam 1’ His wound he thought little of What 
gneved him was the idea of havmg to give up his career as a soldier, 
and to leave the regiment he was so proud of Napier was taken to 
Meerut, where he died a few days afterwards 

On the 1st Juno Wilson’s force was strengthened by the Sirmur 
battahon of Gurkhas,’)' a regiment which later covered itseh with glory, 
and gamed an undymg name by its gallantry durmg the siege of Delhi 
On the 7th June Wilson’s bngade crossed the Jumna at Baghpnt, 
and at Ahpur it ]omed Barnard’s force, the men of which loudly 
cheered their Meerut comrades as they marched mto camp with the 
captured guns The siege-trom had arrived the previous day, and 
Barnard was now ready for an advance His force consisted of about 
600 Cavalry and 2,400 Infantry, with 22 field-guns There were 
besides 160 European Artillerymen, chiefly recruits, with the siege 
tram, which comprised eight 18 pounders, four 8 mch and twelve 
Gi mch mortars The guns, if not exactly obsolete, were qmte un 
suited for the work that had to be done, but they were the best pro- 
curable George CampbeU, m his ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career,’ 
thus describes the siege train as he saw it passmg through Kumal ‘ I 
could not help thmkmg that it looked a very trumpery afiair -with 
which to bombard and take a great fortified city ,’ and he expressed his 
‘ strong belief that Delhi would never be taken by that battery ’ 

Barnard heard that the enemy mtended to oppose has march to 
Delhi, and m order to ascertam their exact position he sent Lieutenant 
Hodson (uho had prewously done good sernce for the Commander-m 
Chief by openmg communication mth Meerut) to reconnoitre the road 
Hodson reported that the rebels were m force at Badh ki Serai a httle 
more than halfway botv een Ahpur and Delhi Orders were accord- 
ingly issued for an advance at nudmght on the 7th June 

When it became known that a battle was imminent, there was great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops, who were bummg to aienge the 

* TIio Chaplain's Narrative of the siege of Dollu. 

f Nov the Ist Battalion, 2nd Gurkhas 
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niii s irn •. of Afi ( rut mul Delhi I’lio hirk in lioR])i(til declared (lio;y 
would n luiiin llurc no lonj^ir, and in in\, quite unlit to walk, insisted 
oil nriomjnnvnip tin' all lekint; cohiiiin nuplonn;; llioir eonindes not 
loiiunluui that till \ wen' ill, for f< ir tiu\ should not he allowed to 
take ji iH in the lif,ht ' 

Till niutiiieirs had nkcltd an ndnnrahlc position on both sides of 
till nitiin road I’o their npht was a scrni and a walled Milage capable 
of holdnig 1 irge iiunibi rs of hifaiitr\, and protected b^ an iinpassablo 
s'.aniii 'lo tliLir li ft, on foiiic rising ground, a sand bag battery for 
four he i\ \ guns and an H inch mortar had been constructed On both 
Sides the ground was swanip\ and intersected b\ water cuts, and about 
a unit to the enenn a left, and ncarh panillol to the road, lan the 
Western luinna ( an il 

Vt the hour iiained, llngadicr Hope Grant, f commanding the 
Ca\alr%, started vilh ten Horse \.rtitter 3 guns, three squadrons of the 
'Uh Lincers, and rift> .llnnd horsemen imdeT Lieutenant Hodson, with 
the object of turning the eneiigN’s left Hank Shortly afterwards the 
main boiU marched along the road until the lights in the encmj’s 
camp became m iblc Colonel bhowers, who had succeeded Hallifas 
m the command of the Ist Bngnde,I mo\cdofT to the right of the road, 
and Colonel C^ra^cs, who had taken Toncs’s place with the 2nd Brigade,^ 
to the left The hoa^ > guns remained on the road with a battery of 
Field Ai tiller^ on either Hank Just as day bioke our guns advanced, 
but before the^ were m position the fight began bj a cannonade from 
the rebel Artillor\, which caused us soieio loss To tins destructive 
fire no adequate roplj could bo made , our guns w'oro too few and of 
too small calibre To add to our diflicultics, the iTatne bullock drivers 
of our hea\j guns went off wuth their cattle, and one of the w'aggons 
blow up At this critical moment Barnard ordered Showers to charge 
the cnomj's guns, a somco which w’as performed with heroic gallantry 
bj Her kliijesty’s 75th Foot, who carried the position at the point of 
the baj'onct, wath a loss of 19 officers and men kdled and 48 wounded 
Then, supported bj the 1st Fusdiors, the same regiment dashed across 
the road and burst open the gates of the serai A desperate fight 
ensued, but the sepoys wore no match for British bayonets, and they 
now' learnt that their misdeeds were not to bo aUowod to go tmpumshed 
Graies’s brigade, having passed roimd the y/wf,|| appeared on the 
enemy’s right rear, while Grant ivith his Cavalry and Horse Artdlery 
threatened their left The defeat was complete, and the rebels retreated 
hastily tow'ards Delhi, leavmg their guns on the ground 

* ‘ Siogo of Delhi by an Officer who served there ’ 
t The mto General Sir Hope Grant, GOB, 
t 76th and 1st Bengal Fusffiers 

§ 1st Battahon GOth Riffes, 2nd Bengal Fnsiliei’s, and Simiur hattahon 
II Swampy ground 
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Although the men -were much exhausted, Barnard determined to 
push on, foi he feared that if he delayed the rebels might rally, and 
occupy another strong position 

From the cross roads just beyond Badh ki Berai could be seen the 
Bidge on ivhich the Bntish force was to hold its own for more than 
three months durmg the heat of on Indian summer, and under the ram 
of an Indian monsoon At this pomt two columns were formed, Bar- 
nard taking command of the one, which proceeded to the left towards 
the cantonment, and Wilson of the other, which moved along the city 
load Wilson’s column fought its way through gardens and enclosures 
until it reached the western extrermty of the Eidge Barnard, as he 
came under the fire of the enemy’s guns, made a flank movement to 
the left, and then, wheehng to his right, swept along the Bidge from 
the Flagstaff Tower to Hindu Eao’s house, where the two columns 
united, the rebels flymg before them 

Barnard had achieved a great success and with comparatively small 
loss, considermg the fornndable position oooupied by the enemy, their 
great strength m Artillery, and their supenonty m numbers 
Our casualties were 61 killed and 181 wounded Among the former 
was Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General of the Army Of the troops 
opposed to us it was reckoned that 1,000 never returned to Delhi , 
thirteen guns were captured, two of them bemg 24 pounders 
I have frequently wandered over the Bidge smoe 1867, and thought 
how wonderfully we were aided by findmg a ready made position -not 
only a coign of vantage for attack, but a rampart of defence, as Forrest*’ 
describes it This Bidge, nsmg sixty feet above the city, covered the 
mam hno of communication to the Punjab, upon the retention of which 
oui ver^ existence as a force depended Its left rested on the Jumna, 
unfordable from the tune the snow on the higher ranges begms to melt 
until the rainy season is over, and of sufficient ■width to prevent our 
bemg enfiladed by field guns , although, on the immediate right, bazaars, 
buildmgs, and garden waUs afforded cover to the enemy, the enclosed 
nature of the ground was so far advantageous that it embarrassed and 
impeded them m their attempts to organize an attack m force upon 
our flank or rear, and a further protection was afforded by the 
Najafgarh^/iil, which durmg the rams submerges a vast area of land 
The distance of the Bidge from the city walls varied considerably 
On our right, where the memorial monument now stands, it was about 
1,200 yards, at the Flagstaff Tower about a mile and a half, and at the 
end near the nver nearly two miles and a half This rendered our loft 
comparatively safe, and it was bohmd the Bidge m this direction that 
the mam part of our camp was pitched The Flagstaff Tower m the 
centre was the general rendezvous for the non combatants, and for 


* ‘ The Indian Mutiny,' by George W Forrest 
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those of the sick and wounded who weie able to move about, as they 
could assemble theie and heai the news from the fiont without much 
nsk of mjury torn the enemy’s fire 

The Magstaff Towei is mteiestmg from the fact that it was here the 
residents from the cantonment of Delhi assembled to make a stand, 
on hearmg that the rebels from Meerut were murdermg the British 
oflicers on duty withm the city, that the three Native regiments and 
battery of Nield Artillery had jomed the mntmeers, and that at any 
moment they themselves might erpect to be attacked The towel was 
160 feet high, with a low parapet nmning round the top, approached 
by a narrow wmdmg staircase Here the men of the party proposed 
to await the attack The ladies, who behaved with the utmost coolness 
and presence of mind, were, with the wives and children of the few 
Euiopean non commissioned officers, placed for their greater safety on 
the stans, wheie they were aU but suffocated by the stffimg heat m 
such a confined space The httle party on the roof consisted of some 
twenty British officers, the same number of half caste buglers and 
drummers, and half a dozen European soldiers. Not a drop of water, 
not a particle of food, was to be had No help appeared to be coming 
from Meerut, m the direction of which place many a longmg and 
expectant glance had been cost durmg the anxious hours of that 
miseiable 11th May Constant and heavy firmg was heard from the 
city and suburbs, and the Cavalry were reported to be advancmg on 
the cantonment 

Before evenmg the weary watchers reahzed that their position was 
untenable, and that their only possible chance of escapmg the fate 
which had befallen the officers withm the city (whose dead bodies had 
been inhumanly sent in a cart to the Tower) lay m flight Shortly 
before dark the move was made, the women and children were crowded 
mto the few vehicles available, and accompamed by the men, some on 
foot and some on horseback, they got away by the road leadmg 
towards Umballa They were only just m tune, for before the last of 
the party were out of sight of the cantonment, crowds of Natives 
poured mto it, bummg, plundering, and destroying everythmg they 
could find 

Amongst the fugitives from Delhi was Captom Tytler, of the 38th 
Native Infantry, who, after a variety of vicissitudes, reached Umballa 
safely with his wife and children When Anson’s force was being 
formed for the advance on Delhi, Tytler was placed m charge of the 
mihtary treasure chest, and through some imaccountable neghgence 
Mrs Tytler was allowed to accompany him I beheve that, when 
Mrs Tytler’s presence became known to the authorities, she would have 
been sent out of camp to some safe place, but at that time she was not 
m a fit state to travel, and on the 2l8t June, a few days after the force 
took up its position under a heavy cannonade, she gai e birth to a son m 
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tlio waggon in -vilnch slio Mas accoinmodatod Tho infant, Mho was 
clinstoned Stanley Delhi Force, bochib to have been looked upon by 
the soldiery Muth quite a superstitious feeling, for tho father tolls us 
that soon after its bnth he overheard a soldier say , ‘Now we shall get 
our reinforcements, this camp was formed to avenge the blood of 
innocents, and tho first roinfoi cement sent to us is a noM bom infant ’ 
Eoinforcemonts did actually arrive tho next day 

It was on the afternoon of the 8th Tune that tho British force Mas 
placed in position on the Ridge Tho mam piquet Mas ostablislitd at 
Hindu Rao’s house, a largo stone building, in former dajs tho country 
residence of some Mahratta Chief About ono hundred and eighty 
yards further to tho left was the observatory, near which our heaiy 
gun battery was erected Beyond tho observatory was an old Pathan 
mosque, m which was placed an Infantry piquet Muth two field guns 
StiU further to tho left came tho Flagstaff Tower, hold by a party of 
Infantry with two more field guns At the extreme nght of the 
Ridge, overlookmg the trunk road, there was a strong piquet with a 
heavy battery 

This was the weak point of our defence To tho nght, and somewhat 
to the rear, was the suburb of Sabzi Mandi (vegetable market), a sueces 
Sion of houses and walled gardens, from which the rebels constantly 
threatened our flank To protect this part of the position as much as 
possible, a battery of three 18 pounders and on Infantry piquet was 
placed on Mhat was known as the General’s Mound, with a Cavalry 
piquet and two Horse Artillery guns immediately below In front of 
the Ridge the ground was covered Mnth old buddmgs, enclosures, and 
clumps of trees, which afforded only too perfect shelter to the enemy 
when making their sorties 

As described by the Commandmg Engineer, ‘ the eastern face of 
Delhi rests on the Jumna, and at the season of tho year durmg which 
our operations were earned on, tho stream may be desenbed as wash- 
ing the face of the walls The nver front mos therefore macces 
sible to tho besiegmg force, while at the same time the mutmeers 
and the inhabitants of the city could commumcate freely across the 
nver by means of the bndge of boats and femes This rendered it 
impossible for us to mvest Delhi, even if there had been a sufficient 
dumber of troops for the purpose We were only able, mdeed, to 
dneot our attack agamst a small portion of the city waU, while thiough 
out the siege the enemy could freely communicate Muth, and procure 
supphes from, the surrotmdmg country 

‘ On the nver front the defences consisted of an irregular wall with 
occasional bastions and towers, and about one half of the length of this 
face was occupied by tho pRaoe of the King of Delhi and its outwork, 
the old Moghul fort of Sehmgorh 

‘ The remammg defences consisted of a succession of bastioned 
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fionts, the connecting cuitainB being very long, and the outwoiks 
limited to one ciown vork at the Ajmu gate, and Martello towers 
monntmg a single gun, at the pomts where additional fl ankin g fire to 
that given by the bastions themselves was required ’ ■' 

The above description will give some idea of the strength of the 
gieat city which the British force had come to capture For moie than 
two months, however, oui energies were devoted not to capturmg the 
city, but to defending om selves, havmg to be ever on the watch to 
guaid our communication with the Punjab, and to repel the enemy’s 
almost daily sorties 

The defences of Delhi, which remain almost unalteied up to the 
present day, were modernized forms of the ancient works that existed 
when the city feU before Lord Lake’s army m 1808 These works had 
been strengthened and improved some years befoie the Mutmy by 
Lieutenant Eobert Napier f How thoroughly and effectually that 
talented and distmguished Engmeer performed the duty entm^d to 
him, we who had to attack Delhi could testify to om cost 

Barnard was not left long m doubt as to the mtentions of the rebels, 
who, the very afternoon on which he occupied the Eidge, attacked 
Hindu Eao’s house, where the Sirmur battalion, two oompames of the 
60th Eifles, and two of Scott’s guns had been placed The enemy 
were driven off before dark The foUowmg day they began to can- 
nonade from the city walls, and m the afternoon repeated their 
attack 

That same mornmg a welcome remforcement reached camp, the 
famous Corps of Gmdes havmg arrived as fi esh as if they had returned 
from an ordinary field day, mstead of having come off a march of 
nearly 600 rmles, accomphshed m the mcredibly short tune of twenty- 
two days, at the most trymg season of the year The General, havmg 
mspected them, said a few words of encouragement to the men, who 
begged them gallant Commandant to say how proud they were to 
belong to the Delhi Force Them usefulness was proved that same 

" Tlio bnstious were small, each mounting from ten to fourteen pieces of 
Ai tillory , they v ore provided with masonry parapets about 12 feet m thick 
ness, and were about 10 feet high The curtain consisted of a sunple masonry 
wall or rampart 16 feet m height, 11 feet tliiok at top, and 14 or 16 feet at 
bottom This mam nail earned a parapet loopholed for musketry 8 feet in 
height and 3 feet in tluokucss The nholo of the land fiout nas covered by a 
faussobraj'e of varying thickness, ranging from 10 to 80 feet, and having a 
vertical scaro wall 8 feet high , extenor to this n as a dry ditch about 25 feet 
in mdth The coiintei-scarp nas siraplj' an earthen slope, easy to descend 
The glacis was v ery narron , extendmg only 60 or 60 yards from the counter 
Bcaip, and covenug barely one half of the walls from the besiegers’ view 
These walls wore almut seven miles ui circumference, and mcluded an area 
of about three square rmles (sec Colonel Baird Smith’s report, dated 
September 17, 1867) 

t The late Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, G C B , G C S I 
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aftomoon, whon, in support of tlio piquets, thoj engaged the enemy m 
a hand to hand contest, and drove them back to tho city 

It -was close up to tho walls that Qumtin Battjo, tho dashing Com- 
mander of the Guidos Cavalrj, received his mortal wound Ho was 
the bnghtest and cheonest of companions, and although only a sub 
nltem of eight years’ service, ho was a groat loss I spent a feu hours 
with him on my way to Delhi, and I remember how his handsome face 
glowed when he talked of tho opportumties for distinguishing them- 
selves m store for tho Gmdes Proud of his regiment, and belov ed by 
his men, who, grand fellows themselves, wore captivated by his many 
soldierly qualities, he had every prospect before him of a splendid 
career, but ho was destmed to fall m his first fight Ho was cunouslj’ 
fond of quotations, and the last words he uttered were ' Diilcc et 
decorum est pro patrid viori ’ 

While our Infantry and Field Artillery were busily engaged with tho 
enemy, the few heai'y guns we had were put m position on the Eidge 
Great things were hoped from them, but it was soon found that they 
were not powerful enough to silence the enemy's fire, and that our 
small supply of ammunition was bemg rapidly expended * The rebels’ 
guns were supenor m number and some m calibre to ours, and uere 
well served by the Native Artillerymen whom uo had been at such 
pams to teach Barnard discovered, too, that his deficiencies m men 
and matSnel prevented regular approaches bemg made "There wore 
only 160 Native Sappers and Mmera with our force, and Infantry 
could not be spared for workmg parties 

On the 10th June another determmed attack was made on Hindu 
Eao’s house, which was repulsed by the Surmur battahon of Gurkhas 
under its distmguished Commandant, Major Eeid.t The mutmeers 
quite hoped that the Gurkhas would jom them, and as they were 
advancing they called out ‘ We ore not finng , we want to speak to 
you, we want you to jom us ’ The httle Gurkhas rephed, ‘ Oh yes, 
we are coming,’ on which they advanced to withm twenty paces of 
the rebels, and, firmg a well - directed volley, kdled nearly thirty 
of them 

The next day the insurgents made a thud attack, and were agam 
repulsed with considerable loss They knew that Hindu Eao’s house 
was the key of our position, and throughout the siege they made the 
most desperate attempts to capture it But Barnard hod entrusted 
this post of danger to the Gurkhas, and all efforts to dislodge them were 
unavaihng At first Eeid had at his command only his own battahon 
and two compames of the 60th Eifles , but on the arrival of the Guides 

* So badly off were we for ammuiution for the heavy guns at this tune, 
that it was found necessary to use tho shot fired at us by the enemy, and a 
reuard was offered for every 24 pounder shot brought into the Aitillery Park 

t Now General Su Charles Eeid, G G B 
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tlirir Infmitrx wore iilhO placed nt his disposal, and x\lieno\er ho 
sounded tlio nlnrin lie \x ns reinforced bx l\\ 0 more companies of the GOth 
Hindu lino’s lioiiso wis within onsx rniifto of nearlx all tho enemy’s 
lunw j;uns, and was riddled Ihrougli and througli witli shot and shell 
Held nc\cr quitted llie llidgc s i\o to attack tlie cnoin\ , and nox or once 
Mslted the camp until earned into it sox erolj xxoundcd on tho daj of tho 
linal n'-snnlt Hindu lino s Iiouho xxns tho httlo Gurkhas’ hospital as 
xxtll ns their h irraok, for their sick and xxoundcd begged to bo left xxith 
their coiiinuhs instead of being taken to camp * 

railing in Ihcir nttdiipts on tho centre of the position, tho mutineers 
soon after daxhght on tho 12th, haxing concealed tlioinselxos m tho 
rax incs adjoining 'Metcalfe House, attacked the Flagstaff Toxxer, tho 
piquet of XX Inch xxns composed of txxo Horse ^Vrtillorx guns and txxo 
coiiqiaiiies of tho Tfith Foot, under tho coiuniand of Captains Dunbar 
and Kno\ A laaxx fog and thick mist rolling up from tho loxx 
ground near the Jumna complotelx enx eloped tho Ridge and tho left 
front of our position, hiding exerjihing in tho immcchnto xicimtj 
The jiiquct xxas on the point of being rehoxed bx a detachment of the 
2nd iicngal Fusiliers, xrhen a largo bodx of tho cncmj, xxho had crept 
up miobsirxcd, made a rush nt the Flagstaff Toxxor, and ns nearly ns 
jiossible captured the guns The piquet xxas hardly piesscd, Knox and 
sex oral iiicii xxero killed, and but for tho timely arnxal of txxo com 
pnnies of tho OOlh, tho rebels xxould haxo gamed tho dax 

This engagement xxns scarcely oxer, xxhen masses of msnrgeuts 
adxanccd from the Sabri Handi upon Hindu Rno’s house, and mto the 
gardens on tho nght flank of the camp, threatoning the Mound piquet 
Rosen os xxcre called up, these attacks, in their turn, xxero repulsed and 
the rebels xxerc pursued for some distance It xxns most fortunate that 
both attacks did not take place 8miultnncousl;j , as xxas tho obxuous 
intention of the cnomx, for our strength xx ould not haxo been sufficient 
to repel them both at the same moment 

111 order to prox ont tho mufmeers from commg to such close quarters 
again, a piquet xxns placed in Metcalfe’s House, and the Mound to the 
roar of tho ndge fncmg tho bnbri Mandi xxas strengthened These 
precautions ought to, and xxould, haxo been taken before, but for the 
XX ant of men Our soldiers xx ore scarcely ox er off dutj , and this fresh 
demand made it impossible at times to proxude a daily rohef for the 
sox oral piquets 

Our resources m siego guns and nmmumtion xvere so hmited, dailj 
sorties, disease, and heat xvere makmg such rax ages amongst our small 
force, there xxns so httle hope of recomng any cousideiable reinforce- 
ments, and it appeared to bo of such paramount importance to capture 

* Forrest’s ' Indian Mutiiij ’ and Norman's ‘ Norratix e of the Siege of 
DoUii,’ two interesting accounts from xxlnch I shall often quote 
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Delhi -nathout further delay, that Barnard agreed to a proposal for 
talcing it hy a cojqy dt, mam 

The particular details of the project and disposition of the troops 
■were -worlced ont by three young ofScors of Engineers, under the 
direct orders of the General, and -were kept a profound secret , even the 
Commanding Engineer ■was not made acquamted -with them Secrecy 
ivos, of course, of 1 ital importance, but that the officers who ought to 
have been chiefly concerned were kept m ignorance of the scheme, 
shows there was httle of that confidence so essential to success oxistmg 
between the Commander and those who were m the position of his 
prmcipal advisers Practically the whole force was to be engaged, 
dinded into three columns — one to enter by the Kashmir gate, the 
second by the Lahore gate, and tlio third was to attempt an escalade 
The three columns, if they succeeded m effeotmg on entrance, were to 
work then way to the centre of the city, and there umte 

It was mtended that these columns should move off from camp so as 
to arrive at the walls just before daybreak , acoordmgly, at one o’clock 
on the mommg of the 13th June the troops were suddenly paraded and 
ammumtion served out, and then for the first tune the Commanders of 
the throe columns and the staff were made acquamted with the 
General’s mtentions It so happened that the 76th Foot, which had 
followed the enemy mto the grounds of Metcalfe House after the 
repulse on the Flagstaff Tower the previous mormng, had through 
some oiersight never been recalled, then absence was only discovered 
u hen the order was given for the regiment to turn out, and a consider- 
able time was wasted in sendmg for it and brmging it back to camp 
Daj was breakmg when this regiment rocen ed its ammumtion, and all 
hope of an unperccncd adianco to the walls had to be given up The 
troops wore therefore dismissed, and allowed to turn m, havmg been 
uselessly disturbed from then much needed rest 

The failure to gn e effect to the young Engineer officers’ plan may be 
looked upon as a merciful dispensation of Providence, which Ba\ cd us 
from what would almost certamlyhave been an irreparable disaster 
"When w e thmk of the hard fighting encountered when the assault did 
take place under much more favourable circumstancesf and how the 
columns at the end of that day were onlj’ just able to get mside the 
tiij, those who had practical knowledge of the siege can judge what 
chance there w ould ha\ 0 been of these smaller columns accomplishing 
their object, men if they had been able to toko the enemy bj surprise 

Tlio 18th and 14th passed in comparatne qmet , but early on the 
loth a strong force adianced from Delhi agomst the Metcalfe House 
piquet, with the object of turning our left flank, but it was drnen back 
with considomblo loss 

On the nth wo were attacked from almost every diroction — a 
inmaucrc mtended to prcient our observing a batterj which was 
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being constructed close to an Idgah,* situated on a hill to onr right, 
fiom winch to enfilade our position on the Ridge As it was very im 
portant to prevent the completion of this battery, Barnard ordered it to 
bo attacked by two small columns, one commanded by Tombs, of the 
Bengal Horse ArtiUery, the other by Reii Tombs, With 400 of the 60th 
Rifles and 1st Bengal Ihieihers, 80 of the Guides Cavalry, 20 Sappers 
and Mmers, and his own troop of Horse Artdlery, moved towards the 
enemy’s left, while Reid, with four compames of the 60th and some of 
his own Gurkhas, advanced through Kishenganj agamst their right 
Tombs drove the rebels through a succession of gardens tfil they 
reached the Idgah, where they made an obstmate but unavailing re- 
sistance The gates' of the mosque were blown open, and thurty-mne 
of its defenders were kiUed Tombs himself was shghtly wounded, 
and had two horses kill ed, makmg five whieh had been shot under this 
gallant soldier smce the commencement of the campaign Reid’s 
attack was equally successful He completely destroyed the battery, 
and mflicted heavy loss on the enemy 

The next day but one the rebels issued from the city m great force, 
and thseOitienad nearly every part of onr position The fighting was 
severe throughout the afternoon, the piquets havmg agam and agom to 
be remforoed Towards evemng, while nearly aU the Infantry were 
thus engaged, a large party of the msurgents, passmg unperceived 
through ihe suburbs and gardens on onr right, reappeared about a rmle 
and a half to our rear Very few troops were left m camp, and all 
Hope Grant, who was m command at the tune, could collect was four 
or five squadrons of Cavalry and twelve guns He found the enemy 
m a strong position, agamst which his hght guns could make but httle 
impression, while their ArtiUery and well-placed Infantry did us con- 
siderable damage Tombs’s troop espeoiaUy suffered, and at one tune 
his guns were m imuunent danger of bemg captured Just at this 
moment some of the Gmdes Cavalry rode up ‘ Paly, if you do not 
charge,’ called out Tombs, ‘my guns are taken.’ Paly spurred mto 
the bushes, foUowed by about a dozen of his gallant Gmdes He 
retm’ned with a bullet through his shoulder, but the momentary diver 
Sion saved the guns f 

As long as it was light the steady fire of the Artillery and the dashmg 
charges of the Cavalry kept the rebels m check , but m the dusk of the 
evemng then superior numbers told they very nearly succeeded m tum- 
mg our flank, and for some tune the guns were agam m great jeopardy , 
the 9th Lancers and Gmdes, bent on savmg them at all hazards, 
charged the enemy , but, with a ditch and houses on each side, then 
action was paralyzed, and then loss severe All was now m confusion, 
the disorder mcreasmg as mght advanced, when a small body of 

* A Mahoniedan place of worship and sacrifice 

f ‘ Siege of Delhi , by an Officer vho served there ’ 
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lufantrj (about 800 of tho 60th Eifles) came up, doshcd forward, and, 
cuttmg a lano through the lobela, rescued tlio guns * 

Our loss in this affair amounted to 8 ofiScers and 17 men killed, and 
7 officers and 70 men wounded Among tho latter was Hope Grant, 
who had Ins horse shot under him m a charge, and was saved by the 
devotion of two men of his own regiment (tho 9th Lanceis) and a 
blahomedan sowar of tho 4th Irregular Cavalry 

It was nearly midmght before tho troops returned to camp The 
enemy had been frustrated m their attempt to force our roar, but they 
had not been driven back , wo had, mdeed, been only just able to hold 
our own The result of the day added considerably to tho anxiety of 
the Commander Ho saw that tho rebels had discovered our weak 
point, and that if they managed to establish themselves in our rear, our 
commumcation with tho Pun]ab would bo out off, our small force would 
bo invested, and without supplies and reinforooments it would bo im 
possible to mamtam our position against tho daily increasing strength 
of tho insurgents Groat was tho despondency m comp when tho 
result of the day’s fightmg was known , but tho fine spmt which 
animated tho force throughout tho siege soon asserted itself, and om 
men cheerfully looked forward to tho next encounter with the enemy 
At daybrctik Grant was again upon tho ground, but found it 
abandoned Many dead men and horses were lymg about, and a 
9 pounder gun, loft by tho enemy, was brought into camp \y 
Tho troops had scarcely got back, hoping for a little rest, when the 
cncmj again resumed their attack on tho rear, and opened fire at so 
short a distance that their shot came right through the camp But on 
this occasion they made no stand, and retreated as soon as our troops 
showed themsolvcs 

In order to strengthen our position in rear a battery of two 
18 pounders uas constructed, supported by Cavalry and Infantry 
piquets, and most of the bridges over tho drain from tho Najafgarh 
jinl were destroyed 

For tu 0 dai s after tho ci onts I have just desenbed tho hard worked 
little bodj of troops had comparatiio rest, but our spies informed us 
that the oneinj -were bomg largolj reinforced, and that wo might 
expect to bo hotlj attacked on tho 28rd. 

For some time an idea had been prevalent amongst tho Natnes that 
the Fiighsh raj uas not destined to survive its hundredth jonr, and 
that the centenary of Clue’s iictory on tho field of Plassy on tho 28rd 
Tunc, 1757, uould sec its downfall This idea ivas strengthened m tho 
Nntuo miiid bj tho fact that tho 28rd Juno, 1857, was a date propitious 
alike for Hindus and Mahomedans, tho Jattsa, a Hmdu religious 
f< stu al, u 08 to take place on that day, and there was also to bo a now 

• Forrests 'TIic Indian Mutiny ’ 
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A piquet of 180 Europoaufl ncconlinglj plaicd in tlir Sab^i Jfandi, 
pait in a sorai on ono mdo of tlio Grand Trunk Hoad, and tlio rest in 
a Hindu temple on tho oppoBito Bide These posts ucro connected hy 
a lino of broastisorks ivitli tho nnidii Rao piquets, and added con 
sidorably to tho Btrciigtli of our position 
After tho 28 rd there uoro real or threatened attacks daih , but nc 
wore loft fairlj undisturbed until the 27 lli Tune, when tho Metcalfe 
and Sabri Mandi piquets ucre assaulted, and also the battenes on tho 
Ridge Those attempts 11 ere defeated inthoiit 0113 lorj great loss, 
only 15 ) of our men being killed, and 1 ofiiccr and men uoiindcd 


CnARTER 

I iviLL now continue my story from tho 20 th June, tho morning after 
my arrival m camp, when I awoke full of oxcilomcnt, and so eager to 
hear all my old fnond Norman could tell mo, that I am nfmid he must 
have been considerably bored with mj questions 
It 18 impossible for rao to dosonbo mj pleasure at finding mj self a 
member of a force which had already gamed impcnshablo fame I 
longed to meet and know tho men whoso names were m everj one’s 
mouth Tho hero of the day was Harry Tombs, of tho Bengal Horse 
Artillery, an unusually handsome man and a thorough soldier His 
gallantry m tho attack on tho Idgali, and wherovor ho had been 
engaged, was the general talk of tho camp I had nlwaj s hoard of 
Tombs as one of the best officers in the regiment, and it was with 
feehngs of respectful admiration that I made his acquamtanco a few 
days later 

Jemmy Hills,* ono of tho subalterns in Tombs’s troop, was an old 
Addisoombo fnend of mme, he delighted m talkmgof Ins Commander, 
m dilatmg on his ments as a soldier and his skill in handlmg each arm 
of the service As a cool, bold leader of men Tombs was unsurpassed 
no fire, however hot, and no crisis, however unespected, could take 
him by surpnse , he grasped the situation in a moment, and issued his 
orders without hesitation, mspinng all ranks with confidence in his 
power and capacity Ho was somewhat of a mortmet, and was more 
feared than liked by his men until they reahzed what a grand leader 
he was, when they gave him their entire confidence, and were ready to 
follow him an3wvheEe and everywhere 
Another very distmguished officer of my regiment, whom I now met 
for the first tune, and for whom I ever afterwards entertamed the 
warmest regard, was Edwm JohnBon,f Assistant- Adjutant-General of 

* Now Lieutenant General Sir James Hills-Johncs, V 0 , G 0 B 
f The late General Sir Edwin Johnson G C B 
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the Bonsai Artillery, in which capacity he had accompanied Bngadiei 
Wilson from Meerut He had a pecuharly bright mtcllect — somewhat 
caustic, but always clever and amusmg He was a dehghtful 
companion, and mvanably gamed the confidence of those with whom 
ho worked 

Johnson was the first person on whom I called to report my arrival 
and to find out with which troop or battery I was to do duty He told 
me that the Quartermaster General wished to keep me m his depart 
ment So, after visitmg General Chamberlam,* who I knew would be 
anxious to hear all that had been gomg on m the Movable Column 
smee his departure, I made my way to Colonel Becher, whom I found 
suffonng from the severe wound he had received a few days before, 
and asked him what was to be my fate He rephed that the question 
had been raised of appointmg an officer to help the Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Delhi Field Force, who found it impossible to carry on 
the doily mcreasmg woik smgle handed, and that Chamberlain had 
thought of me foi this post Had Chomberlam’s wish been carried 
out my career might haie been quite changed, but while he was 
discussmg the question mth Sir Henry Barnard, Donald Stewart 
unexpectedly arrived m camp 

I was waitmg outside Sir Henry Barnard’s tent, anxious to hear 
n hat decision had been come to, when two men rode up, both looking 
greatly fatigued and half staived, one of them bemg Stewart He 
told me they had had a most adventurous nde , but before waitmg to 
hear Ins storjqf I asked Norman to suggest Stewart for the new 
appomtmont — a case of one word for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on returning to the Quartermaster 
General’s department And so it was settled, to our mutual satisfac 
tion, Stewart beco min g the D A A G of the Delhi Field Force, and I 
the D A Q M G with the Artillery 


CHAPTEE Xy 

That my readers may better imderstnnd our position at the tune I 
jomed the Delhi Field Force, I nught, I think, quote with advantage 
from a letter J written the very day of my arrival by General Barnard 
to Sii John Lawience, m which he describes the difficulties of the 
situation, hitherto met by the troops with the most determined courage 
and endurance, but to which no end could be seen "When he took 

* Oliamberlain had beeu given the rank of Brigadier General on his arrival 
at Delhi 

t The account of tlus adi enturons ride is given m the Appendix 
t See Kaye s ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny 
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o\or tho command, ho wrote, ho was oxpcclod to lie ahio to Bilonco at 
once tho firo from tho Mon and Kashmir bastions, and then to lirmg 
hiB heavy guns mto play on tlio walls and open a waj into tho citj , 
after which, it was supposed, all would bo plain sailing But this 
programme, so plausible m theory, was absolutol;^ impossible to put 
mto practice In spite of every effort on our part, not a single one of 
tho enemy’s guns was silenced, they had four to our one, while tho 
distance from tho Bidge to tho city walls was loo groat to allow of out 
comparatively hght gims making any impression on them Under 
those circumstances tho only thmg to bo done was to constmet battonos 
nearer to the city, but before those could bo begun, entrenching tools, 
sandbags, and other necessary matonals, of which tho Engineers wore 
almost entirely destitute, had to bo collected The troops w ore being 
worn out by constant sangumary combats, and tlio attacks to which 
they were exposed required every soul m camp to repel them It was 
never certain whore tho enemy intended to strike, and it was onl^ by 
the most constant ngilanco that their mtontions could be ascertained, 
and tlio men were bomg incessantly withdrawn dunng the scorching 
heat of the day from one place to another General Bnmnrd concluded 
as follows ‘ You may ask why wo engage m those constant combats 
The reason simply is that when nUacked wo must defend ourscKcs, 
and that to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, etc , oicry hnng 
bomg has to be employed The whole thmg is too gigantic for the force 
brought agamst it ' 

Soon after Barnard wrote those hnes remforcemonts began to am\ o, 
and our position was gradually iniproi ed By’ tho Jlrd J iily tho follow - 
mg troops had reached Delhi four Horse Artillery guns (tw o British 
and two Native), a detachment of European Foot Artillery, tho Head 
Quarters of Her Majesty’s 8th and 61st Foot, one squadron of tho 
6th Punjab Cavalry, tho Ist Punjab Infantry and some newly -raised 
Sikh Sappers and AxtiUery The strength of the force w’ns thus m- 
creased to nearly 6,600 men of aU arms The enemy’s reinforcements, 
however, were out of all proportion to ours — mutmeers from JuUundur, 
Nasurabad, Nimaoh, Kotah, Gwahor, Jhansi, and Eohilkand arrived 
about this tune Those from Eohilkand crossed by the bridge of boats 
and entered the city by the Calcutta gate , w e could distmctly see 
them from the Eidge, marchmg m perfect formation, w’lth their bands 
playmg and colours flying Indeed, throughout the siege the enemy’s 
numbers were constantly bemg mcreased, while they had a practically 
unlimited number of guns, and the well stocked magazme furnished 
them with an inexhaustible supply of ammimition 

I found myself under fire for the first time on the 80th June, when 
an attack was made on the Sabzi Mandi piquet and Hindu Eao’s house 
Eight of our men were killed and thnrty wounded , amongst the latter 
were Yorke and Pocke, both attached to the 4th Sikhs It appeared 
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corlain that these t^^o otlicers wore wounded by the Hindustanis of 
their own regiment, Paclco, W'ho was shot through the anHe, being so 
close up to the broastw ork that it w'as scarcely possible for the bullet 
which hit bun to lia\o come from the front Consequently all the 
Hnulustams 111 the 4th Silchs w'oro disarmed and turned out of camp, 
as it w as niamfestl j undesirable to have any but the most loyal soldiers 
m our ranks 

In the afternoon of the same day I was ordered to accompany a 
column imdcr Brigadier Showers, sent on reconnoitrmg duty towards 
the Idgah, where we hoard that the enemy wore agam constructmg a 
battery It had not boon commenced, but the mtention to build one 
w ns ondent, for w'o found a number of entrenching tools, and a quantity 
of sandbags 

The question of attemptmg to take the city by a coup dc main was 
now agam discussed It was urged that our numbers, already small, 
w ore being daily reduced by casualties and sickness , that the want of 
proper equipment rendered it impossible to undertake regular siege 
operations, and that a nsmgm the Punjab was immment The chances 
of success w'oro certainly more favourable than they were on the 
13th Juno The force to bo employed was stronger , all concerned — 
the staff, commanders, and troops — were fully apprised of what was 
intended, and of the part they would have to play , above all, the 
details of the scheme, which was drawn up on much the same hues 
ns the former one, w'ore carefully worked out by Lieutenant Alex 
Taylor,* who had recently come mto comp, and was actmg temporarily 
as Commanding Engmeer 

Of the supreme importance of logammg possession of Delhi there 
can be no doubt whatever But nevertheless the undertakmg would, 
at that time, have been a most desperate one, and only to be justified 
by the critical position m which we were placed In spite of the late 
remforcemonts, we were a mere handful compared with the thousands 
within the walls Success, therefore, depended on the completeness of 
the Burpnso , and, os we could make no movement without its bemg 
perceived by the enemy, surpnse was impossible Another strong 
reason agamst assaulting at that tune was the doubtful attitude of some 
of the Hmdustam Cavalry stiU with us , the whole of the effective 
troops, too, would have to be employed, and the sick and wounded — a 
laige number — left to the mercy of the Native followers 

General Barnard carefully weighed all the arguments for and agamst 
the proposal, and at lost leluctantly consented to the attack bemg 
made, but the discovery of a conspuacy amongst the Natives m camp 
caused it to be countermanded— a great disappomtment to many, and 
there was much cavilhng and discontent on the part of some, who 

* Now General Su Alexander Taylor, GOB 

7—2 
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could not hnvo sxiniciontly appreciated the diflicultics and nakH of the 
undortakujg, 01 U10 diaaBtroua conBctiuoncca of a ropnlBO 

On the morning of the daj' on ivlnch it had been arranged that tho 
assault should be made, the stafT at Delhi rccoued a niOBt ^ahlablo 
addition m thoporBonof Lieutenant Colonel Baird Smith, of tho Bengal 
Engineers Summoned from Iturki to take tho place of the Chief 
Engmocr, whoso health liad broken down, Baird Smith was within 
Bi^tj miles of Delhi on tho 2nd Julj, when news of tho intended nioio 
mont reached him Ho started at once, and ami ed m camp carlj on 
the 8rd, but only to find that tho assault had boon postponed 

On tho afternoon of tho 8rd Julj tho encmj carao out in force (5,000 
or 6,000 strong with bo% oral guns), and occupied the suburbs to our right 
Tho troops wore turned out, but inatcad of attacking us and returning 
to tho city as usual when it became dark, tho rebels nio\ed ofT m tho 
direction of Alipur, where wo had an outpost, which was hold bj 
Younghusband’s squadron of tho fith Punjab Cai alrj Thoj readied 
Alipur about midnight, and had they attacked tho serai at once with 
Infantr-v, Younghusband and his mon could hardly haio escaped, but 
fortunately they opened upon it with Artillery This ga\o the sowars 
time to mount and fall back on Rhai, the nest post, ten miles to tho 
roar, winch was gamsonod bj tho fnondly troops of tho Jhind Baja 
Tho sound of tho guns being hoard m camp, a column under tho com 
mand of Major Coko was got ready to pursue should tho insurgents 
push up tho Trunk Eoad, or to cut them off should they trj to make 
their way back to the city Besides his oivn corps (tho Ist Punjab 
Infantry), Coko was given a wmg of tho Gist Foot, six Horso and six 
Field ArtiUory guns, one squadron of tho Carabineers, one squadron of 
the 9th Lancers, and tho Guidos Caialry , m all about 800 Infantrj, 
800 Cavalry, and 12 guns, and I was sent with him as staff oflicer 
It was generally behoved that the onomj w ore on the look out for 
treasure couung from tho Punjab, which w as know n to bo under tho 
charge of a Native guard, and we quite expected to haio a long chase 
after thorn , wo were, therefore, surprised to see thorn, as day broke, 
orossmg our front on their way back to DoUu 
Tho rebels wore movmg on fairly high ground, but botw eon us and 
them was a swamp rendered almost impassable by recent hcaiy rain 
It extended a considerable distance on either side, and as there was no 
other way of gettmg at the rapidly rotreatmg foe, it had to be crossed 
Our Artillery opened fire, and Coko advanced wuth the Cavalry and 
Infantry The swamp proved to be verj difficult, m it men and 
horses floundered hopelessly, and before we were clear the enemj had 
got away with then guns , they were obhged however, to leave bebmd 
all the plunder token from Alipur, and a considerable quantitj of ammu 
mtion My share of the loot was a nice lookmg, white, country bred 
pony, which I found tied to a tree I promptlj annexed it, glad to 
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save my own horse, and I congratulated myself on havmg made a 
most useful addition to my small stud It id not, however, remam 
long in my possession, for a few days afterwards it was claimed by its 
rightful owner. Lieutenant Younghusband 

The heat was great, and as the soldiers were much distressed, havmg 
been under arms for ten hours. Coke halted the Infa ntry portion on 
the banks of the Western Jumna Canal mstead of retummg direct to 
camp While we were enjoymg a much needed rest we were un 
expectedly attacked by some fresh troops (mcludmg about 800 Cavalry) 
which had hurried out horn the city I was startled from a sound 
sleep by heavy firmg, and saw the enemy advancmg withm a few 
hundred yards of our haltmg place Coke formed his Infantry along 
the bank of the canal, and sent a mounted ofiScer to recall the Cavalry 
and Artillery The enemy came on very boldly at first, but the steady 
fire of our Infantry kept them at bay, and when the guns arrived we 
hod no difficulty in diivmg them off They left 80 dead on the field , 
we had on our side 8 kdled and 28 wounded, besides losing several 
British soldiers from sunstroke 

Major Coke was much gneved by the loss m this engagement of a 
Native fnend of his, a Chief of the Kohat border, byname Mir Mubarak 
Shah He was a grand specimen of a frontier Khan,* and on hearmg 
that the Ist Punjab Infantry was ordered to Delhi expressed his deter 
nunation to accompany it He got together a troop of eighty of his 
own followers, and leavmg Kohat on the Ist June, overtook Coke at 
Kurnnl on the 27th, a distance of nearly 600 miles A day or tvo 
afterwards Coke’s men were approached by the Hindustanis of the 
2nd Punjab Cavahy, and some Native officers of the 9th Irregulars, 
who tned to mduce them to jom m the rebeUion Advances were made 
m the first mstance to Mir Mubarak Shah and Mir Jaffir, the Subodai 
Major of the 1st Punjab Infantry, who at once informed Coke of what 
was gomg on. As soon as the regiment reached Delhi the matter was 
mvestigated, and the Native offioeis who had endeavoured to tamper 
with the men were identified, tried, and executed 

About noon on the 5th July we heard the woeful tidmgs that General 
Barnard was seized with cholera The army had never been free from 
that teniblo scourge smce the Commander m Chief feU a victim to it 
on the 26th May, and now it had attacked his successor, who was 
earned off after a few hours’ dluess The feehng of sadness amongst 
the troops at the loss of their General was umversol Throughout the 
SIX trying weeks he had been m command of the force he had nei er 
spared himself At work fiom mommg till night m and about the 
trenches, he personally attended to every' detail, and had won the 
respect and regard of all m camp 


Mahomedans of good family are so styled m northern India 
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Pow Coinmantlors wcro o\or plncccl in n more difTicnlt position tlmn 
Barnard Ho amNcd at Umlialla \\lion tlio Natno troops, to nhoso 
charactonstios and pcouhantics (as I ha^ o nlrondj remarked) lie as a 
complete stranger, ore thoroughh disatTected, and n itlnn a cck of Ins 
taking over tlio command of tho Sirlnnd division the klutinj Lrokc out 
Without any previous knowledge of Indian warfare, ho found himself 
m front of Delhi with a force altogether too weak to effect the object 
for which it was intended and without anj of tho appliances to ensure 
success, wliUo those who did not reahro tho c\trorac nsk involved 
never ceased clamouring at a dolaj winch was unavoidable, and urging 
tho General to undortako a task which was impossible 

Barnard has boon blamed, and not unjustly, for mistrusting Ins 
own judgment and for depending upon others for advneo about matters 
on winch an oxpcncnccd Commander ought to hav o been tho best able 
to decide But ev orj allow anco must bo mado for tho position ho was 
so unexpectedly called upon to fill and tho peculiar nature of Ins sur- 
roundmgs Pailmg health, too, probablj weakened tho self reliance 
which a man who had satisfaotonlj performed tho duties of Chief of 
the Staff m tho Crimea must at one time hav c possessed 
On tho death of Sir Henry Barnard, General Reed assumed com 
mand He had jomod tho forco on the mornmg of tho action of Badli 
ki Serai, but though semor to Barnard, he was too much knocked up 
by the mtense heat of tho long journey from Posbaw ar to take part in 
the action, and he had allowed Barnard to continue m command 
Por the next few days we had a comparativ ely qmet tune, of winch 
adv nntage was taken to render our position more secure towards tho 
rear The secreoj and rapidity with wducli the enemy had made them 
way to Ahpui warned the authonties how easily our commumcation 
with the Punjab might bo cut off Baird Smith saw tho necessity for 
remedymg this, and, actmg on his advice, Reed had all the bridges 
over the "Western Jumna Canal destroyed for several miles, except one 
required for our own use The Phulchudder aqueduct, which earned 
the canal water mto the city, and along which horsemen could pass to 
the rear of our camp, was blown up, as was also the Bussye bridge 
over the dram from the Najafgarhy/itf, about eight miles from camp 
We were not left long m peace, for on the mommg of the 9th July 
the enemy moved out of tho city m great force, and for sev eral hours 
kept up an mcessant cannonade on our front and right flank 

The piquet below the General’s Mound happened to be held this day 
by two guns of Tombs’s troop, commanded by Second Lieutenant 
James Hills, and by thirty men of the Corabmeers under Lieutenant 
Stillman A httle beyond, and to the right of this piquet, a Native 
oflioer’s party of the 9th Irregular Cavalry had been placed to watch 
the Trunk Road These men were stfll supposed to be loyal, the 
regiment to which they belonged had a good reputation, and as 
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Clinstie’*^ Ilonc Imd done excellent soimco in Afghanistan, where 
No\ille and Crawford Clminborlnm had served with it as subalterns 
It was, therefore, bolio\cd at the Mound piquet that ninplo warning 
w ould bo gl^ on of any cneinj coming from the dureotion of the Trunk 
Eoad, so that the approach of some horsemen diesscd hko the men of 
the 9th Irregulars attracted little notice 

Stillman and llills were breakfasting together, when a sowai from 
the Nutno otliceis partj lodo up and repoited that a bod^' of the 
cnonn’s Cainh\ were in sight Hills told the man to gallop to Head- 
Qiiarlors with the report, and to warn Tombs as ho passed Ins tout 
Hills and Stillman then mountod tlioir men, neither of them having 
the remotest idea that the news of the enemy’s adiauce had been pur- 
posely delayed until there was not time to turn out the tioops They' 
imagined that the sowar was aotmg m good faith and had given them 
suthcient notice, and while Hills moied Ins guns towards the position 
from which he could command the Trunk Hoad, StiUman proceeded to 
the top of the Mound in order to get a better i lew of the ground over 
w Inch the eneni-s were said to bo advancing The troop of the Cara 
bincers was thus loft by itself to roceno the first rush of the rebel 
Caialry , it was composed of young soldiers, some of them qmte 
untrained, w ho turned and broke 

The moment Hills saw’ the enemy he shouted, ‘Action front I' and, 
in the hope of gi\ mg his men time to load and fire a round of grape, he 
gallantly chaigcd the head of the column single handed, cut down the 
leading man, struck the secoud, and then was then ndden down him 
self It had boon raming heavily, so Hills woio his cloak, which 
probably sai ed Ins life, for it w'as cut through m many places, as were 
Ins jacket and oyen his shirt 

As soon ns tho body of the enemy’ had passed on, Hdls, estneatmg 
himself from Ins horse, got up and searched for his sword, w'hicli ho 
had lost m the mCldo He had just found it when he was attacked by 
thiee men, two of w’honi wore mounted, he fired at and wounded the 
first man , then caught tho lance of tho second in his left hand, and 
ran him through tho body’ wnth his sword. The first assailant commg 
on agam, HiUs cut lum down, upon which he was attacked by the 
thud man on foot, w’ho succeeded m wrenching his sword from hmi 
Hills fell m the struggle, and must have been kdled, if Tombs, who 
had boon duly warned by the sownr, and had humed out to the piquet, 
had not come to tho rescue and saved his plucky subaltern’s hfe * 

Notwuthstanding Hills’s gallant attempt to stop the sowars, his men 
had not time to fire a smgle round before they were upon them Their 
object, however, was not to capture these two guns, but to mduce the 
Native Hoise ArtiUeiy to jom them, and goUopmg past the piquet, they 

* Tombs and Hills both received the Victonn Cross for their gallantry’ 
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made straight for the troop, and called upon the men to bring away 
their guns The Native Artillerymen behaved admirably they not 
only refused to respond to the call, hut they begged the men of the 
European troop, which was unhmbered close by, to fire through them 
on the mutineers 

Knowmgnothmg of what woe happenmg, I was standmg by my tent, 
watohmg my lioises, which had just arrived from Philour, as they 
crossed the bridge over the canal out which ran at the lear of our 
camp, when the enemy’s Cavahy galloped over the bridge, and for a 
few moments my animals seemed m considerable danger , the sowars, 
however, havmg lost more than one-third of their number, and haimg 
failed m their attempt to get hold of the Native Horse Artillery guns, 
were bent upon securmg their retreat rather than upon plunder My 
servants gave a wonderful account of the many penis they had en 
countered — somewhat exaggerated, I dare say — but they had done me 
a real good service, havmg marched 200 miles through a very disturbed 
country, and omvmg with ammals and baggage m good order Indeed, 
throughout the Mutmy my servants behaved admu-ably The Jehtd- 
viat-gar (table attendant) never failed to brmg me my food under the 
hottest fire, and the saices (grooms) were always present with the 
horses whenever they were required, apparently quite mdifferent to the 
nsks they often ran Moreover, they became imbued with such a 
warlike spmt that, when I was mvolided m April, 1868, four of them 
enlisted m a regiment of Bengal Cavalry The hhidinatgar died soon 
after the Mutmy, but two of his brothers were afterwards m my 
service , one, who was with me durmg the Lushai expedition and the 
whole of the Afghan war, never left mo foi more than twenty years, 
and we parted with mutual regret at Bombay on board the P and 0 
steamer m which I took my final departure from India m April, 1893 

kline was not a sohtary instance , not only the officers’ servants, but 
the followers belongmg to European regiments, such as cook-boys, 
saices and blnsiies (water carriers), as a rule, behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a degree So much was 
this the case, that when the troopers of the 9th Lancers were called 
upon to name the man they considered most worthy of the Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colm Campbell purposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry displayed bj aU 
ranks durmg the campaign, they unanimously chose the head Wiishe ! 
Considermg tlie peculiar position we were m at the time, it is some- 
V hat remarkable that the conduct of the Native servants should have 
been so generally satisfaotoiy It speaks as well, I think, for the 
masters as the sen ants, and proies (what I haie sometimes heard 
denied) that Natiie sen'ants are, as a rule, kmdly and considerately 
treated bj their European masters 

To return to mv stor\ The cannonade from within and without the 
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cit> contiimcil uiicoaiiiig, nnd llio onomj liad again to bo driyen out of 
tlio near subuibs Tins dut> was entrusted to General Chamberlain, 
ubom I accoinpanied ns one of his stalT oflicers His column consisted 
of about bOO Infantry and si\ guns, a few more men jomiiig us as wo 
passed the Bidgo This uns the first occasion on which I had 
Milnesscd fighting in gardens and Mailed enclosures, and I realized 
liOM diflicult It Mas to dislodge men wlio hnoM how to take advantage 
of the co\ ei thus afTorded Our soldiers, ns usual, fought well agamst 
1 cry liea\ ^ odds, and before u 0 were able to force the enemy back mto 
the cit> MO had lost 1 ofiicer and 40 men killed, and 8 officers and 168 
men Mounded, besides 11 poor folloMs niissmg every one of whom 
must haie been murdered Tlio 01101113 had nearly 600 men killed, and 
considerably more tliaii that number MWindod 

The result of the daj’s o\pcnonco Mas so far satisfactorj' that it 
doterniinod General Rood to got nd of all the Hindustam soldiers still 
remaining in camp It Mas clear that the Natno officers’ party near 
the Mound piquet had been treacherous , none of them were ever seen 
again, and it Mas genoiallj boheved that thoj had joined the enemy m 
their dash through the camp The other Native soldiers did not 
hesitate to denounce their Hindustani comrades as traitors , the latter 
Mere consequently all sent aMaj, ovcopt a fcM' men of the 4 th Irregular 
Caialr^ Mho wore dopnied of their horses and employed solely os 
orderlies It Mas also thought adiisablo to take the guns from the 
Natiie troop of Horse Artdlorj A foM of the younger men belongmg 
to It deserted, but the older soldiers continued faithful, and did good 
M ork in the broaching batteries 

There m ns a short lull after our fight on the 9 th — a sure sign that the 
encinj 's loss was lieai lor than thoj' had calculated upon When the 
mufineers recened reinforcements wo were certain to be attacked 
within a foM' hours, but if no fresh tioops amved on the scene mo conld 
geiiemllj' depend upon a daj or two’s respite 

Our next fight was on the 14 th July The rebels came out on that 
moming in groat numbers, attacking Hmdu Eno’s house and the Sabzi 
Mnndi piquets, and suppoi tod by a eontmuons fiio of Artdlery from the 
walls For some hours we remamed on the defensive, but as the 
onom3'’8 numbers mcrensod, ond wo weie greatly harassed by their fire, 
a colunm was foimed to dislodge them It was of about the usual 
stiongth, nz , 800 Infantry and six Horse Artillery guns, with the 
addition of a few of the Guides Cavahy and of Hodson’s newly raised 
Horse The command was given to Brigadier Showers, and I was sent 
as his staff officer , Reid joined m at the foot of the Eidge with all the 
men that could bo spared, and Brigadier-General Chamberlam also 
accompanied the column. 

Wo moved on under a very heavy fire untd we reached an enclosuie 
the M’aU of which was hned Mith the enemy The tioops stopped short, 
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when Chamberlain, seemg that they hesitated, called upon them to 
follow him, and gave them a spleni d example by jumpmg his horse 
over the waU The men did follow him, and Chamberlam got a ball m 
hiB shoulder 

We had great difficulty m driving the enemy back , they contested 
every mch of the groimd, the many serais and walled gardens affordmg 
them admirable cover , but our troops were not to be withstood , 
position after position was earned until we found ourselves m sight of 
the Lahore gate and close up to the walls of the city In our eagerness 
to drive the enemy back we had, howevei, come too far It was im- 
possible to remam where we were Musketry from the walls and grape 
from the heavy guns mounted on the Mon and other bastions com- 
mitted temble havoo Men were falhng on all sides, but the gettmg 
back was hazardous to the last degree Numerous as the enemy were, 
they had not the courage to stand against us as long as we advanced, 
but the first sign of retreat was the signal for them to leave their shelter 
and press us the whole way to camp 

when the retirement commenced I was with the two advanced guns 
m action on the Grand Trunk Eoad The subaltern m charge was 
severely wounded, and almost at the same moment one of his sergeants, 
a smart, handsome fellow, fell, shot through the leg Beemg some 
men carrymg him into a hut at the side of the rood, I shouted ‘ Don’t 
put him there , ho will be left behind , get a doolie for him, or put him 
on the hmber ’ But what with the mcessant fire from the enemy’s 
guns, the burstmg of shells, the crashing of shot through the branches 
of the trees, and aU the dm and hubbub of battle, I could not have 
been heard, for the poor follow with another wounded man ivas left m 
the hut, and both were murdered by the mutmeers Bo many of the 
men with the two guns were hors de oonibat, and the horses were so 
unsteady (several of them bemg wounded), that there was great 
difficulty m limbering up, and I was belpmg the drivers to keep the 
horses quiet, when I suddenly felt a tremendous blow on my back which 
made mo famt and sick, and I was afraid I should not be able to 
remain on my horse The powerless feolmg, however, passed off, and 
I managed to stick on imtil I got back to camp I bad been hit close 
to the Bpme by a bullet, and the wound would probably have been fatal 
hut for the fact that a leather pouch for caps, which 1 usually wore m 
front near my pistol, had somehow shpped round to the back , the bullet 
passed through this before ontermg my body, and was thus prevented 
from penetrating very deep 

The enemy followed us closely nght up to our piquets, and but for 
the stoadiness of the retuement onr casualties must have been even 
more numerous than they were As it was, they amolmted to 16 men 
killed, 1C officers and 177 men wounded, and 2 men missmg 
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The enemy’s loss was estimated at 1,000 For hours they were seen 
canying the dead m carts hack to the city 

My wound, though comparatively shght, kept me on the sick list for 
a fortnight, and for more than a month I could not mount a horse or 
put on a sword belt I was lucky m that my tent was pitched close to 
that of John Campbell Brown, one of the medical of&oers attached to 
the AiiaUery He had served durmg the first Afghan war, with Sale’s 
foice, at Jalalabad, and throughout both the campaigns m the Pimjab, 
and had made a great reputation for himself as an army surgeon He 
looked after me wlule I was laid up, and I could not haie been m 
bettei hands 

The Delhi Force was fortunate m its medical ofiSoers Some of the 
best m the army were attached to it, and aU that was possible to be 
done for the sick and wounded under the circumstances was done 
But the poor fellows had a bad time of it. A few of the worst cases 
were accommodated m the two 01 three houses m the cantonment that 
had escaped destruction, but the great ma]onty had to put up with 
such sheltei from the burmng heat and drenching ram as an ordinary 
soldiers’ tent could provide Those who could bear the journey and 
were not hkely to be fit for duty for some time were sent away to 
Meerut and UmbaUa , but even with the rehef thus afforded, the hos- 
pitals thioughout the siege were terribly overcrowded Aneesthetics 
were freely used, but antiseptics were practically unknown, conse- 
quently many of the severely woimded died, and few amputation 
coses survived 

A great aggravation to the rmaery and discomfort m hospital was the 
plague of flies Delhi is at aU times noted foi havmg more than its 
share of these drawbacks to hfe m the East, but durmg the siege they 
were a perfect pest, and for the short time I was laid up I fuUy 
realized the suffeimg which our sick and wounded soldiers had to 
endure At night the inside of my tent was black with flies At the 
first ray of hght or the smallest shake to the ropes, they were aU astir, 
and foi the rest of the day there was no peace , it was even difiicnlt to 
eat without swallowmg one or more of the loathsome msects I had to 
brush them away with one hand while I put the food mto my mouth 
with the other, and more than once I liad to rush from the table, a 
fly havmg eluded all my efforts to prevent Ins going down my throat 

As soon as I could get about a httle, but before I was able to perform 
my legitunate work, I was employed m helpmg to look after the con 
sen ancy of the camp and its surroundmgs — an extremely disagreeable 
but most important duty, for on Indian army must always have a 
large foUowmg, for which sanitary arrangements are a difficulty Then, 
large com oys of camels and bullock carts arrived daily with supplies 
and stores, and a considerable number of transport animals had to be 
kept m readiness to follow up the enem-^ with a smtably sized force. 
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whenever we could drive them out of the city Without any shelter, 
and often with msufhcient food, deaths amongst the animals wore 
of constant occurrence, and, unless their carcases could at once he 
removed, the stench became mtolorable Every expedient wasiesorted 
to to get nd of this nuisance Some of the carcases were dragged to a 
distance from camp, some wore buned, and some were burnt, but, not 
withstandmg all our efforts, many remained to be gradually devoured 
by the jachals which prowled about the camp, and by the innumer- 
able birds of prey which mstmot had brought to Delhi from the 
remotest parts of India * 

At a time when the powers of each mdmdual were taxed to the 
uttermost, the strain on the Commander of the foice was terribly 
severe Mmd and body were incessantly at work Twice m the short 
space of SIX weeks had the officer holding this responsible position 
succumbed, and now a third was on the pomt of breolung dowm 
Major General Reed's health, never very strong, completely foiled, and 
on the 17th July, only twelve days after succeedmg Sir Henry Bar 
nard, he had to give up the command and leaie the camp on sick 
certificate 


CHAPTER XVI 

General Reed was succeeded by Brigadier Arohdale Wilson, the 
officer who commanded the Meerut column at the begmnmg of the 
campaign, and who was so successful m the fights on the Hindun 
Though a soldioi of moderate capacity, Wilson was quite the best of 
the senior officers present, three of whom were superseded by his 
selection Two of these, Congreve, Actmg-Adjutant General of Queen’s 
troops, and Graves, who had been Bngadior at Delhi when the Mutmy 
brol 0 out, left the camp on bemg passed over , the third, Longfield, 
took Wilson's place os Brigadier 

Wilson's succession to the command gave great relief to the troops 
on account of the systematic manner in which he arranged for the 
\anou8 duties, and the order and method he mtroduced The com 
parative rest to the troops, as well as the samtory improvements ho 
effected, did a good deal for the health of the force Wilson also took 
advantage of the reinforcements wo had received to strengthen our 
position As far as possible ho put a stop to the practice of followmg 
up the enemy eloso to the city walls when they were driven off after 
an attack (a practice which had cost us many valuable hvos), content 
ing himself wuth proventmg the rebels from remauimg m the immediate 
1 icinity of our advanced posts 

* ‘ Adjutants,’ never scon in ordinary tunes furtlier north than Bengal, 
ajqwQrcd in liundrcds, and were really useful scaiengcrs 
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The day after Eeed’s departnre another sharp and prolonged attack 
Tvas made npon the Eidge battenes and Sabzi Mandi piquets, and m 
the afternoon a column was sent to drive the enemy away It con- 
sisted of four Horse Artillery guns, 760 Infantry, and the Gmdes 
Ca^alry Lieutenant Colonel Jones, of the 60th Eifles, commanded 
the column, and, hanng gamed experience from the lesson we had 
received on the 14th, he took care not to approach too near to the city 
walls, hut cleared the Sabzi Mandi, and took up a good position, where 
he lemomed for some httle tune This unusual procedure seemed to 
disconcert the enemy, most of whom returned to the city, while those 
who remamed to fight did not come to such close quarters as on pre 
vious occasions Nevertheless, we had 1 officer and 12 men killed, 
8 officers and 66 men wounded, and 2 men were missmg 

The four foUowmg days passed without any serious attack bemg 
made, but an unfortunate accident occurred about this tune to a cousm 
ofmme, Captam GreonsiU, of the 24th Foot He was attached to the 
Engmeer department, and was ordered to undertake some reconnoit 
nng duty after dark On nearmg the enemy^s position be halted Ins 
escort, m order not to attract attention, and proceeded alone to examine 
the ground The signal which he had ananged to give on his return 
was apparently misunderstood, foi as he approached the escort fired , 
he was mortally woimded, and died m great agony the next mornmg 
The last severe contest took place m the Sabzi Mandi on the 18th, 
foi by this tune the Bngmeers’ mcessant labour had resulted m the 
clearing away of the old serais and walled gardens for some distance 
round the posts held by our piquets m that suburb The ‘ Sammy 
House ’ piquet, to the right front of Hujdu Eao’s house, was greatly 
strengthened, and cover was provided for the men occupymg it — a 
very necessary measure, exposed as the piquet was to the guns on the 
Bum and Mon bastions, and withm grape range of the latter, while 
the enemy’s Infantry were enabled to creep close up to it unperceived 
The improvements we had made m this part of our position were, 
no doubt, carefully watched and noted by the rebels, who, findin g that 
all attempts to dislodge us on the nght ended m their own discomfi- 
ture, detemnned to try whether our left was not more vulnerable 
than they had found it m the earher davs of the siege Accordmgly 
early on the 28rd they salhed forth from the Kashmir gate, and, occu 
pjing Ludlow Castle and its neighbourhood, shelled Metcalfe House, 
the stable piquet, and the mosque piquet on the Eidge As all attempts 
to silence the enemy’s guns with our ArtiUeiy proved unavaihng and 
it was feared that if not dislodged thev would establish a batterr 
Ludlow Castle, a small column under Bngadier Showers moved out cj 
a cuttmg through the Eidge on our left, its object bemg (m ccnwr'- 
tion with the Metcalfe House piquets) to turn the enemr’s -n-rs 
capture their guns 
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Tho troops dotailocl for this duty consisted of six Horse Artillery 
guns, 400 Bnlish Infantry, UGO of the Ist Pun3ab Infantry, and n parly 
of tho Guides Cavalry, in addition to 250 men detached from tho 
Metcalfe House piquets Tho advance of tho column up the road lead 
mg towards tho Kashmir gate appeared to bo unnoticed until it arnicd 
close to tho cnomj , who then opened wath grape Our troops pressed 
on, and in their eagerness to capture tho guns, which wore bemg with 
drawn, got too near the city walls Hero Showers was wounded, and 
tho command devolved on Lieutenant Colonel .Tones, of tho GOth, who 
skilfully conducted tho retirement Our loss was 1 oflicer and 11 men 
killed, 6 officers and 34 men wounded Captain Law, one of my two 
companions on tho mail cart from Umballa, was tho officer lolled 

The enemy were fairly quiet between tho 23rd and Slst July, on 
which date they moved out of tho city m considornblo strength, wotli 
the mtention of makmg a temporary bndgo across tho cut m the 
swampy ground I have before described, and so threatenmg our rear 
A column under Coke was sent to the other side of the cut to mtorcept 
the enemy should thej succeed in getting across, this column was 
jomed at Ahpur by the Kumaon battalion (composed of Gurkhas and 
hill men), about 400 strong, which had just arrived from tho Punjab 
as escort to a largo store of ammuration Tho semccs of these troops 
were, however, not required, for tho rain, which had boon commg down 
m torrents for some hours, had caused such a rush of water that the 
bndge was earned away before it was completed. The enemy then 
retired towards tho city On reachmg tho suburbs they were re 
inforced by a large body of Infantry, and a most dotermmed attack 
was made on the right of our position This occurred about sunset, 
and all mght the roar of musketry and artillery was kept up without a 
moment’s cessation 

The next daj was tho anmversary of a great Mahomedan fcstii al, 
when it was the custom for the King to pray and make sacrifice at the 
Idgah, m commemoration of Abraham’s mtended offermg up of 
IshmaiL* On this particular occasion, however, the sacnfices were to 
be dispensed with m deference to Hmdu prejudices, f and m their stead 
a tremendous united effort was to be made by Hindus and Mussulmans 
to extenmnate the Fennghis All the mommg of the 1st August 
mosques and Hmdu temples were crowded with worshippers offermg 
up prayers for the success of the great attempt, and m the afternoon 
the rebels, mad with excitement and fanaticism, issued m countless 
numbers from the city gates, and, shoutmg the Moslem battle cry, 
advanced and threw themselves on our defences They were driven 
back by our deadly volleys, but only for a moment , they qmckly re- 

* According to the rehgion of Islam, Ishmail, not Isaac, was to have been 
offered up by Abraham 

t Forrest's ’The Indian Mutiny ’ 
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fonncd niul nindc a fiobli ntlnplt, to bo stopped ngaui by our steady, 
uncompromising tiro Time after time thoj rallied and hurled them- 
sches against our brcastuoiXs All that night and uoU on into tho 
next daj the fight continued, and it was past noon before tho doioted 
fanatics became coinmccd that their gods had deserted them, that 
Mclor^ was not for them, and that no effort, howc\er heroic on then 
part, could drno us from tho Ridge Tho onemj’s loss was heavy, 
ours tnfiing, for our men were admirably steady, W'cll protected b3' 
breastw orlcs, and ne\ or allow cd to show themsoli es except when tho 
assailants came close up Wo had onlj 1 oflicer and 9 men killed and 
bO men w ounded 

Tho ofiicci was Lieutenant Eaton Traiors, of tho Ist Punjab 
Infantry Ho had been scion loars with tho regiment, and had boon 
present with it m iioarR all tho uiani frontier fights in which it had boon 
engaged Ho was a bnght, hajipi fellow, and a groat friend of mmo 
As Major Coke, his commanding oflicer, published in rogmiontal 
orders ‘ This gnUant soldior and true hearted gentleman w'as bcloied 
and respected bi the oflicors and men of tho regiment His loss is an 
irreparable one ' 

Tho oncmj wqro much depressed bj tlio faihiro of tlio Bakhra Id 
attack, from which thoj had expected groat things They began to 
despair of being able to drno us from oui position on tho Ridge, which 
for soion weeks had boon so hotly contested Thoj heard that 
Nicholson wath his Moiablo Column was liastonmg to our assistance, 
and fhe> felt that, unless thej could gain some signal notory before 
reinforcements reached us, w o should take our place as the besiegers, 
instead of being, ns hitherto, tho besieged Disaffection wnthm tho 
city walls was on tho increase, oiilj tho somblonco of authority 
remained to tho old and w ell mgh impotent Ring, w'hilo some of Ins 
sons, recognizing then perilous position, ondeai oured to open negotia- 
tions w’lth us Many of tho sopojs were reported to bo gomg off to 
their homes, sick and w'oarj of a struggle tho hopelessness of w Inch 
thoj had begun to realize 

Our w ork, how oi or, w ns far from bomg fimshed Notwathstandmg 
losses from death and desertion, tho enemy stdl outnumbered us by 
about eight or mne to one 

jUI this tune our communication wntli tho Punjab w'as mnmtnmed, 
and wo logularlj received letters and newspapers from England bj 
tho noi thorn route, but for sevoial w'oeks we had had no neivs from 
tho south , Rumours of disasters occasionally reached us, but it was 
not imtd tho second week in July that we hoard of the fight at Agin, 
the retirement of our troops, and the flight of all the residents mto 
tho fort 

These scraps of mteUigenco, for they ivere mere scraps, written often 
m Greek character, some screwed into a quill, some seivn between the 
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iloulilc noli R of II iiiiin'ii hIioc, (uul khiih up In tin nu- ui.ir; 

Imir, wiro i iipi'rh luukrd forj nml ut f i; < rl*. iliciplurnl win ii tl < >. 
fniiK II un'i rill i>nii/; to 1( irii timl Mlulmlm'l ^ m •■'if/ , ilm* lii'Iio 
ntill lioUliuj; out, tlml troop, from 'tfulroi, t’l Jou, tviiiJ tli' 
MuuntiuH liiul iciiclu il Ciili utto, luul limt l/ird I Is ui, tnl lup o rt-it* < 
nmuhlu' \lo\s of tho mluiilinu, tmd «li\irt/(l to Itulm'^ tin- four, mt u-ImI 
for thn Chum f.'^ijif'clition tuul \i foiull, liop. <1 timt nouir of llu rit 
Drilmh ri'giimiil I r.'porti illn ounnnt iiifor to huM' nrrm d ol f’lun 
poro uould ho nut to tin n»uitt<inri of llu> Itolld I orn 

fjtrnnjji'h onoujjh \m' lumw nothin)' of th< ditith of i^ir IfnirN Im" 
rcnoo or 0 tut ml \\hH'lcr. nud hud not t\fu htiird for nrtuu tint 
Cnuiiiioro Imd fiilh u nud thnt LurKumv uii , hi urf id, whih thiri \ » m 
eonntnul roporli thiil NMirtlnr ■ujim iimrcluuj' i)i> tin 'J riiiik Jioid 
IloiuR luoMt nuMOUH to Rtt Homo imihi nt\r mt< Hi i not , Nonimt f r.ii 
iho l.'illi .Tulj wrotr n ktltr m I rt nth uddrt. i d to (It lu ml \S In t h r ot 
Cawuporc, or whoc vor mi;,'hl ho lu romnumil hil\ du tint plort und 
Ilolhi, RUiut,' nn nccount of our poHiiiou ut J’llhi, nnil oxprt .luj,’ u 
hope thnt troops Mould foou iimrcli to our ns';i' liinro 'Iht h lt< r uu't 
entrusted to two stjioNH of the Gmdin, who turned out thur diihtull 
task most faithfulh, and on (ho lird Aujornt roturned with tlit follow 
lUf,' Toplj from Gonoml Ilattlock, ntldrissed to Major Grntral Httd 

‘CnwnjHin, h (I Kwik of tin (•nn),>s, 

“JV/i Juhi, 

‘ Ml UK Ml GtM RAl., 

‘\ostcrdaj I saw Captain kormnn's letter of tho ITith instant 
from Delhi, addressed to hir lluph M'hcekr That gallant ofliccr and 
tho whole of Ins forte were ilcst rot ed on the 27tli .Iiino hi ahaso att of 
troachcri Sir Henrj Somerset is Coininandcr in Chief in India and 
Sir Palnck Grant in BongnL Unikr the orders of the supremo 
Government I liaio been sent to rotncic afTairs hero I liaie specific 
instruotionB from winch I cannot depart I haic sent a duplicate of 
your letter to Sir P Grant In tnitli, though most anxious to march 
on Delhi, I haio peremptory orders to rolioic Lucknow. 1 haic, 

* Since waiting the nliovt it has been hrought to laj notice that the 
lironijilitiidc with which the troops were dnertert to India was due in a gri it 
nicasiiro to the foresight of Sir George Grey, the Goienior of tho Cajs who, 
on hcnniig of tho senous state of alfairs m India, niunedialcly ordeml all 
transiKirts which touolicd at tho Cujio on tlieir way to tnki part in the Chinn 
Lxiiedihonnry Forte, to proceed dii'cctly to Calcutta instead of to Singajiorc 
Ho also (IcsiHilchcd ns many of the (Jtnio gamsoii ns lie could sjun, with 
stores, etc , to India It is right, therefore, that he should share with Lonl 
Elgin tho credit of haniig so quickly gmsjicd tho iiinguitudc of the ensis 
through which India was jiassiiig 

t Owing to Brigadier General Clianihcrlam hniing been jilaectl 7iors dc 
comhat hy the sovero wound he recoil cd tho previous day, Konnnn was 
carrying on the duties of Adjutant Gcncnil 
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(linnlv God, boon ^ol) sncccisfnl I clofcntod thocnomj at Futtohpore 
on <he 12(1), and I’andu Naddt on tbo 15lh, and tins place, winch I ro 
captuicd on (ho lOth On each occasion I took all the guns Lnmonso 
roinforccinents are coming from ],ngland and China Sir Patnek 
Grant wnll soon be in (ho field hiniself Lucknow holds out Agra is 
free for the present I am sorr^ to hoar -s oii arc not quite w ell I bog 
that jou wull let mo hear from 30 U contmiialh ’ 

Two daja afterwards anollior letter was recened, tins tirao fiom 
Licutonnnt-Colonol hVasor-TN-tlcr, A Q kf G , with Ha\ clock's foicc 
It was addressed to Captain Earle, A Q M G , Mocrut, and ran as 
follow s 

‘ Caw iipnrc, Jiihj 27 Ih 

‘ General Haa clock has crossed the n\cr to rohcao Lucknow, which 
will bo cfToctod four da -\8 hence Ho has a strong force with him, and 
ho has alreadj thrashed the Nana and complotoh dispersed his force 
Wo shall probabh march to Delhi with four or fiio thousand 
Europeans and a licaa^ Artillery, in numbor, not m weight Tho 
China force is in Calcutta, 5,000 men More troops c'^pooted imme 
diatel> We shall soon bo with ■^ou ’ 


Tlicso sanguine expectations wore noaor fulfilled! Instead of Luck 
now being rolioaod m four dajs, it was nearly four mouths before that 
result was acliioi cd, and instead of troops from Cawnporo commg to 
help us at Delhi, tho troops from Delhi formed the chief part of tho 
force which reho\ cd Lucknow 

While wow ero rojoicmg at tho prospect of being reinforced by a large 
numbor of Bntish soldiers, a gloom w'as cast o\ er tho w hole camp by 
tho rumour that Sir Hcnr> LawTenco was dead As the first Bntish 
Bulor of tho Punjab, Henrj LawTonco was knowm by reputation to, and 
respected bj , oi ery man belonging to tho Delhi Force, and all realized 
w hat a sonous loss his death w ould bo to tho beleaguered garnson of 
Lucknow Much time, how'oioi, was not gnen us for lamentation, for 
at tho ond of the first w ook m August another attempt was made to 
dnvo us from tho klotcalfe House piquets Guns were agam brought 
out through tho Kashmir gate, and posted at Ludlow Castle and the 
Kudsiabagh , at the same tune a number of Infantry skirmishers kept 
up an almost constant firo from the jungle m front of our position. 
Tho losses at tho piquets themselves w'ore not heavy, good cover having 
been provided , but tho commnmcations between the piquets and our 
mam position were much o\posed and extremely hazardous for the 
reliefs It was felt that tho enemy could not be allowed to remam in 
such close proximity to our outposts, and Showers (who had recovered 
from his slight wound) was again ordered to drive them off, for which 
purpose ho was given a strong body of Infantry, composed of Europeans, 

S 
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fjikliH, null Ciiirlvlmti, ti trnop o( Horn Artl!lrr\, n Mjiiinlrou of tli< fUli 
LanrorB, and llui (uudcx Cavalrv 'J’in r(«iiU wa> ii\ir\ linllmnl ItltU 
nfTalr 'I'hn ordi ra on thin oci a'lioii w( ro to * ini>\i \iim ili ntU nndlal* 
tlio gniiH nl litidlou Cn'illo ' 'I lie iinall (-nliiniii pronrdfd In lli<' 
doc peat hi1piic( , and Iba Imd HOinid Inard at dawn on t)i' Atijn t 
wa« Uu> clialli n^o of lht> ononn a h( ntr\, * //o rum-- ihtr ' (W lio ( oinr i 
tlirro A Indlrl in Inn liod\ wan tin njiU \ \olli\ of nnmJ i Irv 
followed, and cfft'clnalU awoKo tlio nlupiii! for, who anrcndml in 
lotting ofT two of thfir f^nnn an onr nun nidnd on llio halt- r\ An 
Innh holdinr, nainod lU L'},an, nprin^inr forward, prrerntr d th( dinrliarfi' 
of till' third gun llo ha\onttrd iho ('iinnir in thr net of appl\in>, the 
port lire, and wan hhiiHilf i<e\i'ril\ wmindid Tin n hi 1 Artdh renii'n 
ntood tothoir gunn nplendidh , and fought till tli(.\ were all killed The 
cnoni^’a lonn wan nceoro, Bonio *i"»0 men wm killtd, and four gnnn 
woro captured On our nido 1 ofliti r and 10 nii n wen i died,? oflicers 
and 85 men wounded, and 5 men ininping Aniongnt the wonndidwan 
the gallant Coniniandcr of the column, and that fine pohhcr, ^faJ0r 
John Coke, tho Commandant of tho Int Punjab Infnntr.\ The return 
to camp wan a Ptimiig night the captured gunn were brougiit Iioine in 
triumph, puphod along he the Holdlors, all inadK cheering and the 
horses ridden bj men carrjing their inimketn with baeonetn fixed 

Tho following monnng the Punjab Movable Cohnnn arrived 
Nicholson had preoedod it bv a few davs, and from him I heard all 
abovit Ins fight with tho Sialkot imitmeers at Trmiimi Ghat and the 
V anoUB marchen and countor-inarchcs which he had iiiaih since I left 
linn at Philour 

The column was a most welcome addition to our force It now 
consisted of tho G2nd Light Infantrj, a wing of tho Olst Foot, a Field 
Battorj, a wing of tho Ist Balucli Hegnncnt, and the 2nd Punjab 
Infantrj , beside 200 nowlj rained ^hiltam Cavalry and 400 nnhtarj 
pohco Tins brought up our ofToctivc force to about 8,000 rank and 
hie of all arras'’" A moro powerful siege tram than we had hitherto 
possessed was on its waj from Ferozoporc, and throe companies of the 
8th Foot, detachments of Artillorj and tho COth Rillcs, tho 4th Punjab 
Infantrj', and about 100 recruits for tho 4th Sil^hs woro also marching 
towards Delhi In addition, a small contingent from Kashmir and a 
few of tho Jliind Eaja’s troops wore shortlv expected, after the arrival 
of which nothmg in tho shape of reinforcements could bo looked for 
from the north 

Nor could wo hope for any help from tho south, for no defiiutc news 
had been received from Havelock sinco Ins letter of tho 25th of Julv, 
and rumours had reached us that, finding it impossible to force his w aj 
to Lucknow, he hod been obhged to retire upon Cawnporo It was felt, 

* There wore besides in camp at this lime 1,635 sick and wounded, not 
withstanding that sov era! hundred men had been sent aw aj 
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thoroforo, that if Delhi wore to be taken at all, it must be token 
quiclJj , before our augmented numboi's should bo agom dimmished by 
sickness and casualties 

Tlio onomj’ know our position ns well as wo did, and appieeiatmg 
the great laliio the siege train i\ould bo to us, they decided on makmg 
n supremo effort to intercept it A few days before they had been 
foiled by Hodson in an attempt to cut off our communication with the 
Puninb, and wore determined to ensuio success on this occasion by 
cinplojung n really fornudable force This force left Delhi on the 
24th August, and pioceodcd m the direction of the Najnfgorh 

At da^breolv the follomng mormng Nicholson started with sixteen 
Horse Artillery guns, 1,600 Infantrj and 460 Cavohy, his orders bemg 
to oiertake the onomj and bring them to action I hoped to have 
been of the party, but Nicholson’s lequest to have me as his staff 
officer was refused, as I had not been taken off the^ok list, though I 
considered my wound was practically healed 

It proiod a most difficult march The ram fell m torrents, -and the 
roads wore more quagimres In the first nme miles two swamps had 
to bo got through, on crossmg which Nicholson heard that the 
insurgents uere at Najafgorh, twelve miles further off He deter- 
mmod to push on, and at 4 p m he found them oocupymg a strong 
position about a mile and three-quarters m length In front was an 
old serai winch was held m force mth four guns, and on either side 
and m roar of the serai was a viUago equally strongly held , while 
runnmg round the enemy’s nght and rear was a huge dramage cut, 
swollen by the heavy ram This out, or nulla, was crossed by a 
bndge immediately bohmd the rebels’ position Nicholson advanced 
from a side-ioad, ivhich biought him on their nght with the nulla 
floving betueen hun and them Even at the ford the water was 
breast-high, and it was noth much difficulty and not without a good 
deal of delay that our tioops crossed under a heai'y file from the serai 
It ivas getting late, and Nicholson had only tmie to make a hasty 
reconnaissance He decided to attack the serai, dnve out the 
mutmeers, and then, changmg front to the left to sweep down their 
hne and get possession of the bndge 

As the Infantry were about to advance, Nicholson thus addressed 
tliem ‘ Men of the 61st, remember what Sir Cohn Campbell said at 
Chihanwala, and you have hoard that he said the same to his gallant 
Highland Bngade at the Alma I have the same request to make of 
you and the men of the Ist Bengal Fusihers Hold your fire untd 
within twenty or thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai is 
yours ’ Our brave soldiers followed these directions to the letter, and 
under cover of Artdlery fire, earned the serai Front was then 
changed to the left os had been arranged, and the hne swept alony 
enemy’s defences, the rebels flymg before them over the bndge. Th r 

R — T 
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confessed to a loss of more than 800 men, and they loft in our hands 
thirteen field-pieces and a large quantity of ammunition, besides all 
their camp equipage, stores, camels, and horses Our casualties wore 
2 officers and 28 men Inllod, and 8 officers and 08 men wounded — two 
of the officers mortally, the third dangerously 
The enemy in the city, imagming from the size of the force sent 
with Nicholson that wo could not have many troops left m camp, 
attacked us in gieat strength on the following mommg (26th), but 
were beaten off with a loss on our side of only 8 killed and 
18 wounded 


CHAPTEE XYIL 

By the 6th September all the reinforcements that could bo expected, 
mcludmg the siege tram (consistmg of thirty-two pieces of ordnance 
with ample ammunition) had amvod m camp, and the time had now 
come when it was necessary for Wilson to determine whether Delhi 
was to bo assaulted, or whether the attempt must bo given up Long 
exposure to sun and ram began to toll terribly on the troops , sickness 
mcroased to an alarmmg extent, and on the 81st August there wore 
2,868 men m hospital — a number which, six days later, had nsen to 
2,977 

Nonnan, on whoso figures implicit reliance can be placed, states 
that on this date the total number of effective rank and file of all 
arms. Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry, including gun 
Lascars, Native drivers, newly-raised Bikh Pioneers, and recruits for 
the Punjab regiments, was 8,748 

The strength of the Bntish troops was 8,217, composed of 
580 Artillery, 448 Cai airy, and 2,294 Infantry The Infantry corps 
wore mere skeletons, the strongest bomg only 409 effective rank and 
file The 62nd, which had arrived three weeks before with 600 healthy 
men, had already dwindled to 242 fit for duty 

The above numbers are exclusive of the Kashmir Contmgent of 
2,200 men and four guns, which had by this time reached Dolln , and 
several hundred men of the Jhmd troops (previously most usefuUy 
employed m keeping open our communication with Kurnal) were, at 
tlio Baja’s particular request, brought m to share in the glory of the 
capture of Delhi, the Eaja himself accompanying them 
No one was more alive than the Commander of the Delhi Field 
Force to the fact that no further aid could bo expected, and no one 
realized more keenly than ho did that the strength of the little army 
at his disposal was diminishing day by day But Wilson had never 
been sanguine as to the possibility of oaptunng Delhi witliout aid from 
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0 south In n letter to Barrd-Smith dated the 20tli August, he dis 
ssod nt length lus icasons for not being m a position to ‘ hold out 
j hope of being able to take the place until supported by the force 
)m below ’ Ho now w ns aware that no troops could be expected 
)iu the south, and Sir John Lawrence plainly told him that he had 
nt him the Inst man ho could spare from the Punjab On the 29th 
igust LawTonco wToto to Wilson ‘There seem to be very strong 
nsons for nssaultiug as soon ns practicable Every day’s delay is 
lught with danger Everj day disaffection and mutmy spread 
lor^ day adds to the danger of the Natne Princes tnlong part 
:nmst us ’ But Wdson did not find it easy to make up his mmd to 
snult Ho was ill Eesponsibihty and anxiety had told upon him 

0 had grown uen ous and hesitntmg, and the longer it was delayed 
e more diflicult the task appeared to him 

Fortunately for the contmunnoe of our rule m India, Wilson had 
)out him men w’ho understood, ns he was unable to do, the impossi 
hty of our remammg any longer as we were They knew that 
olhi must either be taken or the army before it withdrawn The 
an to whom the Commander first looked for counsel imder these 
inditions — Baird-Smith, of the Bengal Engmeers— proved hunself 
orthy of the high and lesponsiblo position m which he was placed 
b too was ill Naturally of a dehcato constitution, the climate and 
.posuro had told upon him severely, and the diseases from which he 
as suffering were aggraiated by a wound he had received soon after 
:s arnvol m camp Ho fuUy appreciated the tremendous risks which 

1 assault involved, but, m his opimon, they were less than w'ere those 
’ delay Whether connneed or not by his Chief Engmeer’s argu 
lonts, Wilson accepted his advice and directed him to prepare a plan 
. attack 

Baird Srmth was strongly supported by Nicholson, Chamberlam, 
'aly, Norman, and Alex Taylor They were one and all m com 
lumcation wath the authonties m the Punjab, and they knew that if 
Delhi were not taken, and that speedily, there would be a struggle 
ot only for European domimon, but even for European existence 
ithm the Punjab itself ’*■ 

Our position m that provmce was, mdeed, most critical An 
fctempted conspiracy of Mahomedan tribes m the Murree Hdls, and 
n msurrection m the Gogaua district, had occurred Both these 
fifairs were simply attempts to throw off the British yoke, made m the 
chef that our last hour w as come The feehng that prompted them 
as not confined to the Mahomedans, amongst all classes and races m 
le Punjab a spmt of restlessness was on the mcrease, even the most 
lyolly disposed were speculatmg on the chances of our bemg able to 

* Punjab Adnunistratioii Beport, 1857 6S 
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hold otir own, and douhtmg the advisabdity of adhering to our cause 
On the part of the Sikhs of the Manjha* there was an unwillingness to 
enhst, and no good recruits of this class could be obtained until after 
Delhi had fallen 

It was under these critical cnrcumstonces that a council of war was 
convened t8 decide definitely whether the assault should take place 
or not ^ 

Nicholson was not a man of many intimacies, but as his staff ofiBcer 
I had been fortunate enough to gam his friendship I was constantly 
with hun, and on this occasion I was sitting m his tent before he set 
out to attend the council He had been talking to me m confidential 
terms of personal matters, and ended by teUmg me of his mtention 
to take a very unusual step should the council fail to arrive at any 
fixed determmation regarding the assault ‘ Delhi must be taken,’ he 
said, ‘ and it is absolutely essential that this should be done at once , 
and if Wilson hesitates longer, I mtend to propose at to day’s meetmg 
that he should be superseded ’ I was greatly startled, and ventured to 
remark that, as Chamberlam was Itors de combat from his wound, 
Wilson’s removal would leave hun, Nicholson, semor officer with the 
force He smiled as he answered ‘ I have not overlooked that foot 
I shall make it perfectly clear that, under the circumstances, I could 
not possibly accept the command myself, and I shall propose that it be 
given to CampbeU, of the 62nd , I am prepared to serve under him for 
the time bemg, so no one can ever accuse me of bemg influenced by 
personal motives ’ 

Happdy, Nicholson was not called upon to take so unusual a step 
I walked with him to the Head-Quarters camp, waited m great excite 
ment until the council of war was oier, and, when Nicholson issued 
from the General’s tent, learnt, to my intense rehof, that Wilson had 
agreed to the assault 

That Nicholson would have canned out his mtention if the council 
had come to a different conclusion I have not the shghtest doubt, and 
I qmte beheve that his masterful spirit would have effected its purpose 
and borne down all opposition Whether his action would have been 
nght or wrong is another question, and one on which there is always 
sure to be great difference of opimon At the tune it seemed to me that 
he was right The cucumstances were so exceptional — Wdson would 
haie proved himself so manifestly unfit to cope with them had he 
decided on further delay — and the consequences of such delay would 
ha\o been so calamitous and far reachmg, that even now, after many 
jears have passed, and after havmg often thought over Nicholson’s 
intended action and discussed the subject with other men, I hai e not 
changed my opmion 


The truLt of country between the Sutlej and Eavi nvers 
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In nnticipation of an attack on Dolln, preparations had been com 
inonccd oarh in hoptoinbei, one of the first of these being to form a 
trench to tlie left of tlio ‘ Saminj House,’ at the end of nhich a battery 
Mas constnicted for four 9 pounders and two 24 pounder howatzois 
Tlie object of this battery was to proient sorties from the Lahore or 
Ivabul gates passing round the cit> wall to anno^ ourbreachmgbattenes, 
and also to assist in keeping dow'n the lire from the Jlon bastion 
This batteri, lnoreo^cr, led the eiiomj to boheie that wo should attack 
lliom from our right, whereas it liad been resolved to push the mam 
attack from our left, where wo could approach nearer to the w'aUs under 
co\or, and where our flank was coinplotelj protected by the n\er 
The Engineers liad also eniplojod thciuschos in getting ready 10,000 
fasciiic«, as nianj gabions, and 100,000 sand bogs, besides field maga 
zincs, scaling ladders, and spare platforms 

On the 7th boptember Wilson issued an order informing the force 
that nirangcmenls for the assault would bo commenced at once He 
dwelt upon the hardships and fatigue winch had been cheerfully borne 
b^ ofliccrs and men, and e\prcssod his hope that they would bo re 
warded foi their past labours, ‘and for a choorful endurance of stdl 
greater fatigue and exposure ' He reminded the troops of the reasons 
for the dcadL struggle in winch thej wore engaged, and ho called upon 
all ranks to co opomto heart and soul in the arduous work now before 
them 

Ground was broken that oiemng Unfoitunatoly Baird-Smith w'as 
not able to pcrsonallj superintend the construction of the breachmg 
batfoncs, but he had ni his second m command, AJox Tajlor, a 
thoroiighlj practical Engineer, who not only know how to work him 
self, but how to got w’ork out of others E\or alert and cheerful, he 
was trusted and looked up to by all his subordinates, and was of all 
others the verj man to bo placed m charge of such a difficult and 
dangerous dutj 

Tlie first battery, know n as No 1, was traced out m tw'o parts, about 
700 xards from the Hon bastion, winch the nght half, with its five 
18 pounders and one 8 inch howitzer, w'as intended to silence , while 
the left half, with its four 24 -pounders, was to hold the Kashmir 
bastion in chock 

All night the Engineers w'orkod at the battery, but although before 
day broke it was nearly finished and armed, it was not ready to open 
fire until close on sunrise The enemy did not fail to take advantage 
of this chance They poured m round after round of shot and grape, 
causmg many casualties Their fiie slackened os our guns were gradu- 
ally able to malce themselves felt, and by the afternoon it was silenced 
Nothmg romamed of the Mon bastion but a heap of rums No 1 
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battery was commandoil by Major James Bnncl,'*' the bravest of the 
biavo It was said of him that ho ‘ never slept ’ , and lloid (of ‘ Hindu 
Ilao ’ fame) wrote of him ' On all oeensions tlio ovortions of this 
noble oflicor wore mdofatigablo Ho was always to bo found wlioro his 
piosonco was most required, and the example ho sot to ofBccrs and 
men was beyond all praise ’ 

No 2 battery was next taken m hand This ivas erected m front of 
Ludlow Castle, and about 'iOO yards from the Kashmir gate Like 
No 1, it was fonnod m two parts, the right half being intended for 
seven heavy Jiowitzors and two 18 pounders, and the loft for mno 
24 pounders, commanded rospeotivoly by Majors Kayo and Campbell 
All these guns wore intended to broach tlio Kashmir bastion, where 
the mam assault was to bo made 

Up tiU this tune the enemy had imagmod that tlio attack would bo 
dchvored from our right, and they wore qmto taken by surprise when, 
on the evening of the 8th September, wo occupied Ludlow Castle 
Baird-Smith showed his grasp of the situation in attacking from our 
left, notwithstandmg the greater distance of this part of our position 
from the city walk No counterattack could bo made on that flank, 
and the comparatively open ground between the Kashmir and Mon 
bastions would assist us in protectmg the assaultmg columns 
As soon ns the enemy discovered their mistake, they did their utmost 
to prevent our batteries being constructed , but the Engmeors wore not 
to bo deterred By the morning of the 11th No 2 battery was com 
pletod, armed, and unmasked, and No 8 and No 4 battonos wore 
marked out in the Kudsiabagh No 8, commanded by Major Scott, 
was constructed foi six 18 pounders, and twelve 5 ^ inch mortars under 
Captain Blunt Norman m his narrative says ‘ The establishment of 
Major Scott’s battery withm 180 yards of the wall, to arm which heavy 
guns had to be dragged from the rear under a constant lire of musketry, 
was an operation that could rarely have been equalled m war ’ During 
the first night of its construction 89 men were loUod and wounded , but 
with rare courage the workmen contmued their task They were 
merely unarmed pioneers , and ivith that passive bravery so character 
istic of Natives, os man after man was knocked over, they would stop 
a moment, weep a httle over a fallen friend, place Ins body m a row 
along ivith the rest, and then work on as before f 

No 4 battery, armed ivith ton heavy mortars, and commanded by 
Major Tombs, was placed under the shelter of an old buildmg, about 
half way between No 2 and No 8 batteries J 

* The late General Sir James Bnnd, GOB 
+ ‘The Indiau Mutiny,' by Forrest 

+ When bis Royal Highness the Pnneo of Wales mos coming to India in 
187f), I obtained jiorraission from Lord Napier of Magdala, luio was then 
Commander in Chief, to erect miniature embrasures to mark the gun of 
diiection of each of the breaching batteries , and on those embrasures are 
recorded the number, armament, and object of the battenos 
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I wns postod to the left lialf of No 2 battery, and had charge of tho 
two nglit guns At oiglit o’clock on tho morning of tho 11th Soptom- 
ber we opened file on tho Ka'^hmir bastion and tho adioinmg ourtam, 
and O'- tho shots told and tho atoncB flow into tho air and rattled down, 
a loud cheer burst from tho Artiller\men and some of tho inon of the 
Carnbinccrs and 9th Lancers who had \olunteercd to work in tho 
batteries Tho cnenn had got our range with wonderful accuracj', and 
nnincdntolj on tho bcrten in front of the nght gun being removed, a 
round bhol canio through the einbrasuro, knocking two or three of us 
o^er On regaining iu\ feet, 1 found that tho joung Horse Artillory- 
inan who was Boning the ^onl wlnlo I was lading tho gun had had his 
right arm t ikon off 

In the c\ening of tho Baine da>, when, weaned with hard work and 
exhausted In the groat heat, wo were taking a shoitrost, trusting to the 
pheltor of tlie batter'^ for protection, a shower of grape came into us, 
eoxcreh wounding our commander, Campbell, whoso place was taken 
b^ Ldwin .loliiiBOii Wo nexcr left tho battery until tho daj of the 
assault— tho 11th — except to go by turns into Ludlow Castle for our 
meals Aiglil and daj tho oxeni helming fire was contmued, and the 
incessant boom and roar of guns and mortars, with tho ceaseless ram 
of shot and shell on tho cit>, warned tho mutineers that their punish 
ment was at hand W'o wore not, how ox or, allowed to haxo it all our 
oxxm wax Unable to fire a gun from anj of the three bastions we were 
broaching, tho onoinj bi ought guns into tho open and enfiladed our 
battonos Thex sent rockets from their martollo towers, and they 
inamtamcd a perfect storm of musketry from thou adxancod trench 
and fiom tho citj walls No part of tho attack xvas loft unsearched by 
their fire, and though thioo months’ incessant practice had made our 
men skilful in using anj coxer tlie^ had, our losses were numerous, 
827 otlicors and men being killed and xvounded botxxoen tho 7th and 
14th September 

On tho exomng of tho 18th September Nicholson come to see whether 
XX 0 gunners had done our xxork thorouglily enough to warrant the 
assault being made the next morning Ho was oxndently satisfied, for 
xvhen he entered our battorx ho said ‘I must shako hands xxath you 
folloxvs , 3 ou hax o done ^ our best to make mj xvork easy to morrow ’ 

Nicholson was accompanied bj Ta 3 dor, w'ho had to make certain that 
tho broaches xxero practicable, and for this purpose he detailed four 
subaltern ofliccrs of Engineers to go to tlio walls as soon as it xvas dork, 
and repoit upon tho condition the^ w'ore m Greathed and Home 
xxero told otT for tho Water bastion bieach, and Medley and Long* foi 
that of tho Kashmir bastion Lang asked to be alloxved to go while it 
xvas yet dajhght, Tajdor agreed, and xvith on escort of four men of 
tho COth Eitlos ho crept to the edge of the cover m the Kudsiabagh, 

• Colonel Arthur Lang is tho only one of the four now ohve 
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and then, rniming up the glacis, sat on top o£ the counterscarp for 
a few seconds studying the toch and the two breaches On his return 
Lang reported the breaches to be practicable , as, however, it was 
desirable to ascertain whether ladders would be necessary, he was sent 
again after dark, in company with Medley They took a ladder and a 
measunng rod with them, and were escorted by an otBcer and twenty- 
four riflemen, of whom aU but sis were left under cover m the Kudsia 
bagh Lang shpped mto the ditoh, which he found to be sixteen feet 
deep Medley handed him the ladder and rod, and followed him with 
two riflemen, the other four remaining on the crest of the glacis to 
cover their retreat With the help of the ladder they ascended the 
berm and measured the height of the walk Two mmutes more, and 
they would have reached the top of the breach, but, qmet as they had 
been, their movements had attracted attention, and several of the 
enemy were heard running towards the breach The whole party re- 
ascended as rapidly os possible, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited m breathless sdence, hopmg the sepoys would go away, and that 
thej nught be able to make another attempt to reach the top of the 
breach The rebels, however, gave no signs of retirmg, and as aU needful 
mformation had been obtamed, they determmed to run for it A volley 
was fired at the party as they dashed across the open, but no one was hit 

Greathed and Home had been equally successful, and by midmght 
Baird Smith was able to report to General Wilson that both breaches 
u ere practicable 

Baird Smith urged the importance of attackmg without delay He 
pomtcd out the impossibdity of contmumg the high pressure at which 
nearly everj man* m the force had been workmg dunng the past few days , 

• Ncarlj eiery man ivas on duty Tlie daily state of the seieral corps 
must bale been very siuulsr to the foUoinng one of the 75th Toot. 
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that the tension "ivas beconnng too severe to last , and that every hour 
that passed without assaulting was a loss to us and a gam to the enemy 
Before Wilson and Baird Srmth separated, orders had been issued 
foi the attack to be mode at daybreak the next mornmg, the 14th 
It was arranged that theie were to be four assaultmg columns and 
one reserve column. 

The first, second and third columns, which were to operate on our 
left, weie under the command of Brigadier General Nicholson, who 
personally led No 1 column It consisted of 


MEN- 

Her Majesty’s 76th Foot 300 

1st Bengal Fuaihers 260 

2nd Punjab Infantry 460 


Total 1,000 


and was meant to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion. 


I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs Barter, the vidow of my gallant 
fnond and comrade, Goneiiil Richard Barter, OB, uho served tlironghoat 
the Mutiny with the 76th Foot, first ns Adjutant and afterwards as Oaptam, for 
the above ‘ Dady State ’ and for the followmg extract from that oflSoer’s diary 
‘In the ev-cnmg the order vns published for the stonning of Delhi a httle 
before daybreak tlio next morning, September 14, and ve each of us looked 
carefully to the ivloadmg of om pistols, fiUiug of flasks, and getting as good 
protection as [wssible for our heads, v Inch v onld be exposed so much going 
up the laddeis I v ound tu 0 puggns or turbans round my old forage cap, 
with the last letter from the hiUs [Mrs Barter was then at Kasauli, m the 
Himalayas] m the top, and committed myself to the cam of Providence 
There vas not much sleep that night m our comp I dropped off now and 
then, but never for long, and whenever I woke I could see that there inis a 
light in more than one of the oflioers’ tents, and talkmg was going on in a low 
tone amongst the men, the snapping of a lock or springing of a ramrod sound 
mg far in the still air, tollmg of preparation for the commg strife A 
httle after midnight u 0 fell m as guietly as possible, and by tlie light of a 
lantern the orders for the assault v ere then read to the men They were to 
the foUoivmg purport Any officer or man wlio might be wounded was to be 
left whore he fell , no one was to step firom the ranks to help him, as there 
v ere no men to spare If the assault were successful he would be taken away 
in the doohes, or fitters, and carried to the rear, or wherever he could best 
receive medical assistance If ve faded, wounded and sound should be 
prepared to boar the v orst Tliere was to be no plundering, but all prize 
taken was to bo put into a common stock for fair diviBion after aU v as over 
No pnsoners were to be made, as we had no one to guard them, and care was to 
be taken that no women or children uere injured To this the men answered 
at once, by “No fear, sir ’’ The officers now pledged then- honours on their 
sivords to abide by these orders, and the men then promised to follow their 
example. At this moment, just as the regiment was about to march off. 
Father Bertrand came up m Ins restments, and, addressing the Colonel, begged 
for permission to bless the regiment, saymg “IVe may differ some of us in 
matters of religion, but the blessing of an old man and a clergjunau can do 
nothing but good ” The Colonel at once assented, and Father Bertrand, 
hftmg his hands to Heaven, blessed the regiment in a most impressive 
manner, offering up at the same time a prayer for our success and for merej 
on the souls of those soon to die ' 
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No 2 column, under Brigadier Jones, of Her Majesty’s Gist Foot, 
consisted of 

MIN 

Ilor Majesty’s 8th Foot 

260 

2nd Bengal Fnsihcrs 

260 

4th Siklis 

360 

Total 

860 

and was intended for the storming of the 
bastion 

breach near tlic Water 

No 8 column, under Colonel Campbell, of Her Majesty’s C2nd Light 
Infantrj, consisted of 

srrv 

Her Sfajoaty’s 62nd Light Infantry 

200 

Kumoon Battalion 

260 

1st Punjab Infantry 

800 

Total 

060 


and -was told off to enter the Kashmir gate after it liad boon blown in 
No 4 column was to operate on our ngbt It was commanded by 
Major Keid, of the Sirmur battabon, and was composed of that 
regiment, the Guides Infantry, and such men from the piquets (Euro 
poan and Native) as could bo spared Its strength was 800 men, 
besides 1,200 of the Kashmir Contmgent, and its orders were to attack 
the suburbs of Kisonganj and Pabaripur, and support the mam attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate 

The Eoservo column, under Bngadior Longfield, Her Majesty’s 
8th Foot, was told to await the result of the attack, and afford assist 
anco wherever required It consisted of 


JIEN 

Her Majesty’s 61st Foot 260 

4th Punjab Infantry 460 

Wing Baluch battalion 300 

Total 1,000 


with 800 of the Jhmd Contmgent 

Tliere wore besides 200 of the 60th Eifles, who wore to cover the 
advance of Nicholson’s columns, and jom the rosorve as soon as the 
assaults had been earned out 

In order to pronde those five columns, m aU hardly G,000 strong, the 
services of every man who could bear arms had to be put mto requisi- 
tion Piquets were weakened to a dangerous o’Ctent, and many of the 
sick and wounded who ought to have been m hospital wore utilized for 
the protection of the camp 
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Cn\PTE« X^^II 

It wnR inlondcd, ns I Im\o before said, tlint tho assault should be 
deli\cred n( break of daj, but main of Iho men belonging to the rogi 
inenls of the storming force had been on piquet all night, and it took 
some lime for (hem to rejoin their respectuo corps A further delay 
uns caused hy our haiiiig to dcs^ro^ tho jiartml repairs to tho breaches 
mIiicIi tho enein^ had succeeded m ofTocting durmg tho night, notuuth 
standing tho Btead\ fire \io had kept up 

Wide i\o wore thus engaged, (ho Infantr} Mere ordered to ho doira 
under coier Standing on tho cronollated Mall which separated 
Ludlow Castle from the road, I saw Nicholson at tho head of his 
column, and wondered what was passing through his mind Was he 
thinking of tho future, or of tho wonderful part ho had plnjed during 
the past four months? At Peshawar ho had been Edwardes’s right 
hand At the head of tho Mo\nblo Column ho had been mainly 
instrumontal m keeping tho Punjab quiet, and at Delhi ovorjono folt 
that diiniig tho short tmio ho had boon with us he was our guiding 
star, and that but for his prosonco in tho camp tho assault W'hich ho 
was about to load would probably noior haio come off Ho was 
trulj ‘a tower of stroiigth ’ Any foolmg of reluctaiico to servo under 
a Captain of tho Company’s amn, which had at first been felt by 
some, had been completolj oiorcomo bj his wonderful personohty 
Each man in tho force, from tho General m command to the last joined 
pmato soldier, rccognwcd that the man whom tho wild people on the 
frontier had deified — the man of whom a little tune before Edwordes 
had said to Lord Canning, ‘ You may relj upon this, that if eier there 
18 a desperate deed to bo dono m India, John Nicholson is the man to 
do it’ — was one who had proied himself bejond all doubt capable of 
grapphng with tho crisis through which we wore passmg — one to foUow 
to tho death Faith in tho Commander who had claimed and been 
giion tho post of honour w'ns imbouuded, and oiory man was prepared 
‘ to do or die ’ for him 

Tho sun had iisen high in tho heavens, when the breaohmg guns 
suddenly ceased, and each soldier felt ho had but a brief moment m 
which to brace himself for tho coming conflict Nicholson gave the 
signal Tho 00 th Biflos with a loud cheer dashed to the front m 
skirmishmg order, while at the same moment the heads of the first 
and second colunms appeared from the Eudsiabagh and moved steadily 
towards tho breaches 

No sooner w ore tho front ranks seen by the rebels than a stoim of 
bullets mot them from every side, and officers and men fell thick on 
tho crest of tho glacis Then, for a few seconds, amidst a blaze of 
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muslfotry, tho soldiers stood nt tho edge of tho ditch, for only one or 
two of the ladders hod come up, the rest having been dropped by their 
Iniled or wounded earners Darh figures crowded on tho breach, hurl 
mg stones upon our men and daring them to come on More ladders 
were brought up, they wore throrvn mto tho ditch, and our men, leap 
mg mto it, raised them against tho escarp on tho other side Nicholson, 
at the hood of a part of his column, was tho first to asoond tho broach 
in tho curtam The remainder of his troops diverged a httlo to tho 
nght to escalade the breach m the Kashmir bastion Hero Lieutenants 
Barter and Fitrgorold, of the 76 th Foot, wore tho first to mount, and 
here tho latter fell mortally wounded Tho breaches wore quickly 
filled with dead and dymg, but tho rebels wore hurled back, and tho 
ramparts which had so long resisted us wore our own 
The breach at tho Water bastion was earned by No 2 column No 
sooner was its head seen cinergmg from tho cover of tho old Custom- 
house than it was mot by a temble discharge of musketry Both the 
Engmoer officers (Greathed and Hovonden) who were leadmg it fell 
severely wounded, and of the thirty nmo men who earned the ladders 
twenty nme were killed or wounded m as many seconds The ladders 
were immediately seized by their comrades, who, after one or two vam 
attempts, succeeded m placing them against the escarp Then, amidst 
a shower of stones and bullets, the soldiers ascended, rushed the breach, 
and, slaymg all before them, drove tho rebels from the walls 
No 8 column had m the meanwhile advanced towards the Kashmir 
gate and halted Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, with eight Sappers 
and Mmers and a bugler of the 62 nd Foot, went forward to blow the 
gate open The enemy were apparently so astounded at the audacity 
of this proceedmg that for a mmute or two they offered but shght 
resistance They soon, however, discovered how small the party was 
and the object for which it had come, and forthwith opened a deadly 
fire upon the gallant little band from the top of the gateway, from the 
city wall, and through the open wicket 
The bridge over the ditch m front of the gateway had been destroyed, 
and it was with some difficulty that the smgle beam which remamed 
could be crossed Home with the men carrying the powder bags got 
over first As the bags were bemg attached to the gate. Sergeant 
Carmichael was killed and Havildar Madhoo wounded , the rest then 
shpped mto the ditch to allow the firing party which had come up 
under Salkeld to carry out its share of the duty 

While endeavourmg to fire the charge, Salkeld, bemg shot through 
the leg and arm, handed the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, who feU 
mortally wounded, but not until he had successfully performed his task 
As soon as the explosion had token place, Bugler Hawthorne sounded 
the regimental call of the 62 nd Meetmgwith no response, he sounded 
twice agam The noise of firmg and shoutmg was so great that neither 
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the sound of the bugle noi that of the explosion reached the column, 
but Campbell, after oUowmg the firmg party what he thought was 
sufficient tune, gai e the ordei to advance Captam Crosse, of the 62nd, 
was the first to reach the gate, followed closely by Coi’porol Taylor of 
his own company, and Captam Synge of the same regiment, who was 
Campbell’s Brigade Major In smgle file along the narrow plank they 
crossed the ditch m which lay the shattered remnant of the gallant httle 
band , they crept through the wicket, which was the only part blown 
in, and found the mtenoi of the gateway blocked by an 18-pounder 
gun, under which were lymg the scorched bodies of two or three sepoys, 
who had evidently been kdled by the explosion. The rest of the column 
followed as lapi^y as the precarious crossmg would admit, and when 
Campbell got mside he found himself face to face with both Nicholson’s 
and Jones’s columns, which, after mountmg the three breaches, poured 
m a nungled crowd mto the open space between the Kashmir gate and 
the chmch 

No 4 column advanced from the Sabzi Mondi towaids Kisenganj 
and Pahanpur Eeid, the commander, was unfortunately wounded 
early m the day Several othei officers were either killed or wounded, 
and foi a httle time a certam amount of oonfusion existed owmg to 
some misconception as to whether the command of the column should 
be exercised by the semor oflioer with the regular troops, or by the 
pohtical officer with the Kashmir Oontmgent The fighting was very 
severe The enemy were m great numbers, and strongly posted on the 
banks of the canal — mdeed, at one time there appeared to be a hkeh 
hood of their bieakmg mto our weakly guarded camp or turnmg the 
flank of our stormmg parties The g;uns at Hindu Kao’s house, how- 
ever, prevented such a catastiophe by pourmg shrapnel mto the ranks 
of the rebels , and just at the cntical moment Hope Grant brought up 
the Cavalry bngade, which had been covermg the assaultmg columns 
The Horse Artfllery dashed to the front and opened fire npon the 
enemy From the gardens and houses of Kisenganj, only two or three 
hundred yards off, the mutmeers poured a deadly fire of musketry on 
our men, and from the bastion near the Lahore gate showers of grape 
caused serious losses amongst them Owing to the natme of the 
ground the Cavalry could not charge Had they retared the guns would 
have been captured, and had the guns been withdrawn the position 
would have been lost For two hours the troopers drawn up m battle 
array sat motionless, while then ranks were bemg cruelly raked Not 
a man wavered Hope Grant and four of his staff had their horses 
killed under them , two of them were wounded, and Hope Grant him- 
self was hit by a spent shot In Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery 
alone, 26 men out of 60 were wounded, and 17 horses either killed or 
wounded The 9th Lancers had 88 casualties amongst the men, and 
lost 71 horses ‘ Nothmg daunted,’ wrote Hope Grant, ‘ those gallant 
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soldiers hold thoir trying position with pntient endurance , and on mj 
praising them for then- good bohnvionr, they declared their readiness to 
stand the fire as long as I chose The behaviour of the Native Cavalry,’ 
ho added, ‘ was also admirable Nothing could bo steadier , nothing 
could bo more soldierlike than their bcarmg ’ 

The bold front shown by the Horse Artillery and Ca\ airy enabled 
No 4 column to retire in an orderly manner behind Hmdu Eao’s house, 
and also assisted the Kashmir Contingent m its retreat from the Idgah, 
where it was defeated -with the loss of four guns The repulse of this 
column added considerably to our difficulties by freeing manj hundreds 
to take part m the fight which was being fiercely canned on within the 
city 

Meanwhile the three assaulting columns had made good their lodg- 
ment on the a alls The guns m the Kashmir and Water bastions had 
been turned so as to allow of their bomg used against the foe, and pre- 
parations were made for the next move 
Nicholson’s orders were to push his way to the Ajmir gate, bj the 
road runmng inside the city wall, and to clear the ramparts and bastions 
as he went Jones was to moke for the Kabul gate, and Campbell for 
the Jama Mosjid, 

These three columns reformed mside the Kashmir gate, from which 
pomt the first and second practically became one Nicholson, bomg 
accidentally separated from his own column for a short time, pushed 
on with Campbell’s past the church, m the direction of the Jama 
Mas]id, while the amalgamated column under Jones’s leadership took 
the rampart route past the Kabid gate (on the top of which Jones had 
planted a Bntish flag), capturmg as they advanced all the guns they 
found on the ramparts, and receivmg no check untd the Bum bastion 
was reached by some of the more adventurous spirits Here the enemy, 
takmg heart at scemg but a small number of opponents, made a stand. 
They brought up a gun, and, ocoup 3 rmg all the buddmgs on the south 
side of the rampart with Infantry, they poured forth such a heavy fire 
that a retirement to the Kabul gate had to be effected 

It was at this pomt that Nicholson rejomed his own column His 
haughty spmt could not brook the idea of a retuement , however shght 
the check might be, ho knew that it would restore to the rebels the 
confidence of which our hitherto successful advance had deprived them, 
and,behevmg that there was nothmg that brave men could not aohieie, 
he detemuned to make a fresh attempt to seize the Bum bastion 
The lone vhich was agom to be traversed was about 200 yards long, 
with the city wall and rampart on the right, and on the left flat roofed 
houses with parapets, affordmg convenient shelter for the enemy’s 
sharp shooters 

As the troops advanced up this lane the mutmeers opened upon them 
a heavy and destructive fire Again and agam they were checked, and 
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ngnm nnd n^niii ^lc^ rofonned nnd nchftiiccd in tins liino that 

Mnjor Jacob, llio pnllnnt Coinninnder of the Isl Bengal Fusiliers, fell, 
iiiortnlh bounded IIis inen wanted to carr^ linn to tlio rear, but lio 
would not allow tliein to remain belniid for linn, and refused their help, 
nrpng tlioni to pre^s forward against the foe The oflicors, loading far 
ahead of llicir men, were shot down one after the other, and the men, 
seeing them fall, began to wa\or Nicholson, on this, sprang forward, 
and enllcd upon the soldiers to follow him Ho was instantlj shot 
through (he chest 

\ second retirement to the Kabul gate was now mo\itablc, and 
tlierc all that was left of the firel and second cohiimis lomamed for 
the night 

Campbell s column, guided b\ Sir Tlieoplnliis ]\rclcalfe, who from Ins 
iiitminti ncijiianilancc with the cit\ ns Magistrate and Collector of 
Dclln was able to conduct it b\ the route least o\poscd to the enoiu'v’s 
fire, forced its ua\ to the \ncniitj of the Jama Jfasjid, where it 
remained for half an hour hoping that the other columns would come 
to its assistance Tlicj, howe\er, ns has been shown, had more than 
enough to do elsewhere, and Campbell (who was wounded), seeing no 
chance of being reinforced, and liaMng no Artillery or powder bags with 
which to blow m the gates of the Jama Mnsjid, fell back leisurely' and 
111 onlor on the church, where he touched what was left of the Eosorie 
column, which had gradualh been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting force, until the 1th Punjab lufantrs alone remained to 
represent it 

Wide what I Iiuno just desenbod was taking place, I mjsolf was 
with General Wilson Ildwin Johnson and I, being no longer required 
wath the breaching bat tones, had been ordered to return to our stalT 
duties, and we accordingh joined the General at Ludlow Castle, where 
ho nrn\cd sliortli before the nssaultmg columns mo\ed from the coier 
of the Kudsiabagh 

Wilson watched the assault from the top of the house, and when he 
was satisfied that it had pro\cd successful, ho rode Uirough the Kash 
inir gate to the church, where horemamed for the rest of the day 

Ho was ill and tired out, and as the day wore on and he received 
diBCOumgmg reports, he became more and more anxious and depressed 
He heard of Ecid’s failure, and of Ecid himself hniing been severely 
wounded, then came the disastrous nows that Nicholson had fallen, 
and a report (linppilj false) that Hope Grant and Tombs w ere both 
kiUed. All this greatly agitated and distressed the General, until at 
last ho began seriously to consider the adnsabihty of leaving the city 
and faUmg back on the Eidge 

I was ordered to go and find out the truth of these reports, and to 
nscertam exactly whnt had happened to No 4 eolnmn and the Csmlrv 
on our right 
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Just after startjng on my errand, -wlnlo nding througli the Kashmir 
gate, I observed by the side of the road a dooho, without bonrors, and 
with evidently a wounded man inside I dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, when I found, to my gnof and conster 
nation, that it was John Nicholson, with death written on his face Ho 
told me that the bearers had put the dooho down and gone off to 
plunder, that ho was in great pain, and wished to be t^on to the 
hospital He was lymg on his back, no wound was visible, and but for 
the pallor of his face, always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been ondurmg On my oxpressmg a hope that he was 
not seriously wounded, he said ‘ I am dymg , there is no chance for 
me ’ The sight of that great man lymg helpless and on the point of 
death was almost more than I could bear Other men had daily died 
around me, fnends and comrades had been killed beside me, but I never 
felt as I felt then — to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that moment to 
lose everything 

I searched about for the doolio-bearers, who, with other camp 
followers, were busy rnnsackmg the houses and shops m the neigh 
bourhood, and carrymg off everythmg of the slightest value they could 
lay their hands on Havmg with difficulty collected lour men, I put 
them m charge of a sergeant of the Gist Foot Taking down his name, 

I told him who the wounded officer was, and ordered him to go direct 
to the field hospital 

That was the last I saw of Nicholson I found tune to nde several 
tunes to the hospital to inquire after hun, but I was never allowed to 
see bun agam 

Contmumg my nde, I soon came up with Hope Grant’s bngade It 
had shortly before been reheved from its perilous and unpleasant 
position as a target for the enemy by the timely amval of the Guides 
Infantry and a detachment of the Baluch battalion I was rejoiced to 
find Tombs ahve and unhurt, and from him and other officers of my 
regiment I learnt the tremendous peppermg they hod undergone 
Hudson was also there with his newly raised regiment, some officers 
of the 9th Lancers, and Dighton Frobyn, Watson, and Younghusband, 
of the Punjab Cavalry Probyn was m great spirits, havmg fallen 
temporarily mto the command of his squadron, owmg to Charles 
Nicholson (John Nicholson’s younger brother) havmg been selected to 
take Coke’s place with the Ist Punjab Infantry Probyn retamed 
his command throughout the campaign, foi Charles Nicholson was 
wounded that very mommg while gallantly leadmg his regiment 
His right arm was bemg amputated when his heroic brother was 
carried mortally wounded mto the same hospital, and laid on the bed 
next to hun 

It seemed so important to acquomt the General without delay that 
Hope Grant and Tombs were both ahve, that the Cavalry had been 
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nlir-Nctl from tluir < xpnri'il pnsifinij, niid iliiil (licrcwtis no nf'cd for 
fiirlln r nn\i( t\ ntmiil Koid h roinnui, timt I pnllo))cd bnck (o (lie rlnirch 
n-" nmrl U n-i pn '■ildo 

TJk- in I 'vn nMc (o ( no for the luoini'iit coincwimt cliocrcd the 
(Mi)iril 1ml did not nllof^eiher di* pi 1 Ills ^loonn fordiodmgn, nnd tlio 
f uliin of r iniphfl) » coUimii tulnrh juh( nf tlmt jiinctiirc rctiinicd to 
the rlnirch). the hojx li't-'^iiocs of Xicholson r condition, nnd, above all, 
the hcavv list of cnsiinlticR he reciivid Inter, appinrcd to cnifih all 
fpint and nn rpv out of him Hk dejection increnRcd, nnd ho bccimo 
iiinrellnn evtr convinced that his wisest conrRe war to withdraw from 
tin ntv He would, I thin) , have cnmrd out tins fatal iiiensnre, not- 
w ilhstnndiii;, tint <verv ollicer on his RinfT was iittorlv opjiORcd to nnv 
n Ij\t(;nid( movniunt ]m<l i' not been his f,ood forinno to have bemdo 
him a man Milhcunllv bold and n solute to Rlimiilnte his ibiepng 
tiirrpiis Jlnird Smith h indomitable ronrngL and detenmned poreo 
\<r-inr( were luvir iiiort com pieiioiiR than at that critical niomont, 
win II, thoiijh nifTi ring iiitciise pain from Ins wound, nnd weakened bv 
n wastiii, dlsta'-e, he refiiRfxl to he pul upon the Picklist, nnd on 
\\ ilnm npp' aliiip to him for advice oh to win tlnr ho plioiild or should 
not hold on to the position w i had pnined, the short hut dccisiv c nnsw cr, 
•W e nit(»f hold on,' was given m such a ditormmcd and uncompro 
imsmg tone tlmt it put an end to all discussion 

Neville riiaiiiberlain gave Miiiilar advice Although still sufTcring 
from Ins wound, and onlv able to move about with (hfbcnlti, ho had 
f i}<n ii]i his position at Ilmdn Hno’s house, from which he exercised, 
as far as his jihvsical condition would allow, a gi ncral siijicn ision nnd 
control over ihe events that took place on the nght of the Hidgc lie 
was aecompaniid bv Dalv and a verv distmgnishcd Xntivo ofliccr of 
till Guults, named Ivlinii ‘sing Hosn, both of whom, like Llmmbcrlain, 
w(ri mcaiiieii ned bv wounds from nelive dulv Trom the top of 
Hmdn llaos lioiise Clmmberlain observed tlio first successes of the 
columns, and llieir subseipKiU clitcks and rotircmenls, nnd it was 
while ho was tluro that he received two notes from Ocncrnl Wilson 
111 the first, written aflir the fuilnro of the alt ickson tho Jama Arnsjul 
nnd the Ijahore gate, the General asked for tho return of tho Bnluch 
hallalion, which, at Chaiiiborlnm’s rtijucst, Imd been sent to roiiiforco 
Ki id s eolniiiii, and m it ho expressed the hope that ‘ wo shall bo able 
to hold wlml wo have got ’ In the second note, WTitton at four o’clock 
in tho afternoon, tlio Goncral asked vvhothor Clminborlain ‘could do 
nnv thing from Uindu IlaoV house to assist,’ adding, ‘ our numbers aro 
fnghtfullv reduced, and wo have lost so lunnv senior ofilcors tlmt the 
men aro not under proper control , indeed, I doubt if tlic;t could bo 
got to do am thing dashing I want voiir advice If tho Hindu 
lino’s piquet cannot bo moved, I do not think wo slinll bo strong 
enough to take the citj ’ Glmmberlam nndtrstood General Wilson's 

9—2 
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Bocond note to amply that ho contomplatcd wathdrnaving tho troops 
from the city, and ho framed his reply accordingly' In it ho urged 
the necessity for holding on to tho last , ho pointod out tho advantages 
already gamed, and the domoralivation thereby inflicted upon tho 
enemy The dying Nicholson advocated tho same course with almost 
his latest breath So angry and oxcitod was ho when ho was told of 
tho General’s suggestion to retire, that he exclaimed, ‘ Thank God I 
have strength yet to shoot him, it necessary ’ There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, and Wilson gai o 
up all idea of retreatmg 

Durmg the afternoon of the 14th, Norman, Johnson, and I, at the 
General's desire and for his information, visited oi ery position occupied 
by our troops within the city walls In some places there was great 
confusion —men without their officers, and officers without their men — 
aU without mstructions, and not knowmg what was gomg on m then 
immediate neighbourhood, the mevitable result of the rapid advance 
We did what we could to remedy matters, and were able to report to 
Wilson that our troops were holding the wall from the Water bastion 
to the Kabul gate m sufficient strength. But this was all the comfort 
we could give him The fact is, too much had been attempted on that 
eventful mornmg We should have been satisfied with gaimng pos 
session of the Kashmir and Water bastions, and gettmg a lodgment 
withm the city waUs This was as much as three such weak columns 
should have tried, or been asked to accomphsh No one who was 
present on that occasion, and experienced the difficulty, mdeed im 
possibihty, of keepmg soldiers m hand while engaged m fightmg along 
narrow streets and tortuous lanes, would ever agam attempt what was 
expected of the assaultmg columns 

While engaged m this duty we (Norman, Johnson and I) were 
attacked by a party of the enemy who hod been hidmg m considerable 
numbers m a side lane watchmg for a chance A. fight ensued , we 
had only a small guard with us, but, fortunately, the firmg was heard 
by the men of a near piquet, some of whom came to our help With 
their assistance we drove off the sepoys, but in the scrimmage my poor 
mare was shot She was a very useful ammal, and her death was a 
great loss to me at the time 

At sunset on the 14th of September only a very small portion of the 
walls of Delhi was m our possession The densely populated city re 
roamed to be conquered The magazme, the palace, and the Fort of 
Sehmgorh, nil strongly fortified, were still m the hands of the enemy 
The narrow strip of ground we had gamed had been won at severe loss 
Three out of the four officers who commanded the assaultmg columns 
had been disabled, and 66 officers and 1,104 men had been kdled and 
wounded 

The mght of the 14th was spent by the General and staff m 
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position for nhollinf,' tlio clt^ ntid pnkco, nml n few lionsos ntnr, whero 
the onoiny’s filiarpshoolors lind oslaltliBhed tIiomRcl\os, wore HOi/rd and 
occupied Wo Boon, however, gave up attacking nuch posilionR, for wo 
found Unit stroot fighting could not ho continued without thn loss of 
more men tlian wo liad to Hparo, and that Iho wiRest plan would bo to 
keop the Holdicrfi iindor cover ns much ns poRsiblo while wo Rapped 
from houHo to Iiouro A battery commanding Schingnrh and part of 
tho palnco was constructed m tho college gardens, and a breach was 
made m tho wall of tho magarino, which was captured the next mom 
mg with but Blight loss 

On tho 10th, and again on tho 18th, Chamberlain took command of 
tho troops msido tho cit> while tho General rested for a few lioure 
Ho was, as ho expressed himsolf m a note to Chambcrlnm, * completely 
done ' 

Tho onomy now began to draw m their lino Tlio suburbs were 
ovaouatod, and riding through tho Snbri lifandi, lusonganj and 
Paharipur, wo garod with wonder at tho siro and strength of tho works 
raised against us by tho raiitmcors, m attacking which wo had ox 
pononcod such heavy loss duniig tho early days of tho siege, and from 
which No 4 column had boon obliged to retire on tho day of tho assault 
Tho smaller tho position that had to bo defended, tho greater became 
tho numbers concentrated m our immediate front, and every inch of 
our way through tho city was stoutly' disputed, but tho advance, 
though slow, was steady, and considonug tho numbers of tho msurgonts, 
and tho uso they mado at close quarters of thoir Field Artillery, our 
casualties wore fowor than could have been oipoolod 

I had boon placed under tho orders of Taylor, Baird-Smith's inde- 
fatigable Lieutenant, who directed tho advance towards tho Lahore 
gate Wo worked through houses, courtyards, and lanos, until on the 
afternoon of tho 19th wo found ourselves in rear of tho Bum bastion, 
tho attempt to take which on tho 14th hod cost tho hfo of the gallant 
Nicholson and so many other brave men Wo had with us fifty 
European and fifty Native soldiers, tho senior officer of the party bemg 
Captam Gordon, of tho 76th Foot A single door separated us from 
tho lone which led to tho Burn bastion Lang, of the Engmeers, burst 
this door open, and out dashed tho party Eushmg across tho lane 
and up tho ramp, tho guard was completely surpnsed, and the bastion 
was seized without our losing a man 

Early tho next day wo wore still sappmg our way towards tho 
Lahore gate, when we suddenly found ourselves m a courtyard m which 
were huddled together some forty or fifty banuts,* who were evidently 
as much m terror of the sepoys as they were of us Tho men of our 
party nearly mode an end of these unfortunates before their officers 

* Sellers of gram and lenders of money 
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could intorfcro, foi to the troops (Nati\o and European nlilco) every 
man inside the walls of Delhi was looked upon ns a rebel, worthy of 
death These people, however, wore unarmed, and it did not require a 
verv practised 03 0 to see that they wore inoffensive "We thought, 
however, that a good fright would do them no harm, and might 
possiblj help us, so for a time vv 0 allow od them to behev e that they 
were looked upon as traitors, but ovontuallj told them their hves 
would bo spared if thej' would take us m safety to some place from 
wluchwo imght observe how the Lahore gate was guarded After 
considerable hesitation and consultation amongst themselves they 
agreed to two of their part^ guiding Lang and me, while the rest re- 
mauled as hostages, with the understandmg that, if we did not return 
within a given tune, tho3 would bo shot 

Our trembling guides conducted us through houses, across court 
j ards, and along secluded alleys, without our meeting a livang creature, 
untd w 0 found oursolv cs m an upper room of a house lookmg out on 
the Chandm Chauk,* and within fifty 3 ards of the Lahore gate 

From the windovv of this room vv 0 could see beneath ns the sepoys 
lounging about, engage 1 m cleaning their muskets and other occupa- 
tions, while some, m a ln73 sort of fashion, were aotmg as sentries 
ov or the gntow n3 and tw 0 guns, one of w'hich pomted m the direction 
of the Sabzi Mandi, the other down the lone behmd the ramparts 
leading to the Bum bastion and Kabul gate I could see from the 
number on their caps that these sepoys belonged to the 6th Native 
Infantry 

Having satisfied ourselves of the foasibilitj' of tokmg the Lahore 
gate m rear, w e retraced our steps 

The two haiiias behaved well throughout, but w’ere m such a terrible 
fright of anything happenmg to us that they would not allow us to 
leav e the shelter of one house until tho3' had carefully reconnoitred the 
w a} to the next, and made sure that it was clear of the enemy This 
occasioned so much delay that our friends had almost given us up, and 
w ere on the point of requinng the hostages to pay the penalty for the 
supposed treacher3' of our giudes, when we reappeared on the scene 

Wo then discussed our next move, and it was decided to repeat the 
manoeuvTo which had boon so successful at the Bum bastion The 
troops were brought by the route we had just traversed, and drawn up 
behmd a gatewa3 next to the house m which we had been concealed 
The gate was burst open, and ruslung mto the street, we captured the 
guns, and lollod or put to flight the sepoys whom we had watched 
from our upper chamber a short time before, without losmg a man 
ourselves 

This was a great achievement, for we were now in possession of the 

* ‘Silver Bazooi,’ the mam street of Delhi, in which were, and still are, 
situated aU the principal jow'ellers’ and cloth merchants’ shops 
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mam entrance to Delhi, and the street of the city leadmg direct from 
the Lahore gate to the palace and Jama Masjid Wo proceeded up 
this street, at first cautiously, hut on findmg it absolutely empty, and 
the houses on either side abandoned, we pushed on until we reached 
the Delhi Banh Here there was firmg gomg on, and round shot 
flymg about from a couple of guns placed just outside the palace But 
this was evidently an expiring efiort The great Mahomedan mosque 
had just been occupied by a column imder the command of Major 
James Brmd, while Ensign McQueen,* of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
with one of his own men hod pluckily reconnoitred up to the chief 
gateway of the palace, and reported that there were but few men left 
m the Moghul fort 

The honour of stormmg this last stronghold was appropnately 
resen ed for the 60th Rifles, the regiment which had been &e first to 
engage the enemy on the banks of the Hmdun, nearly four months 
before, and which throughout the siege had so greatly distmguished 
itself 

Home, of the Engmeers, the hero of the Kashmir gate exploit, first 
advanced with some Sappers and blew m the outer gate At this, the 
last struggle for the capture of Delhi, I wished to be present, so 
attached myself for the occasion to a party of the 60th Rifles, under 
the command of Ensign Alfred Heathcote As soon as the smoke of 
the explosion cleared away, the 60th, supported by the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, sprang through the gateway, but we did not get for, for 
there was a second door beyond, chamed and barred, which was with 
difficulty forced open, when the whole party rushed iru The recesses 
m the long passage which led to the palace bxuldmgs were crowded 
with woimded men, but there was very httle ojoposition, for only a few 
fanatics still held out One of these — a Mahomedan sepoy m the 
umform of a Grenadier of the 87th Native lufontiy— stood q^metly 
about thirty yards up the passage with his musket on his hip As we 
approached he slowly raised his weapon and fired, sendmg the bullet 
through McQueen’s hehnet The brave fellow then advanced at the 
charge, and was, of course, shot down So ended the 20th September, 
a daj I am never hkely to forget 

At sunrise on the 21st a royal salute proclaimed that we were agam 
masters m Delhi, and that for the second tune m the century the great 
city had been captured by a British force 

Later m the day General Wilson established his Head Quarters m 
the Dowan 1 khas (the Kmg’s private hall of audience), and, os was m 
accordance unth the fitness of thmgs, the 60th Rifles and the Sirmur 
battahon of Gurkhasf were the first troops of Her Majesty’s army to 

* Nou Lieutenant General Sir John McQueen, K C B 

+ The Gurkhas became such friends with the men of the 1st Battahon 
coil) Rifles dunng the siege — the ndnnmtion of brave men for bravo men — 
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gnrnson (ho pnlnco of (ho Moghuls, in Minch (ho (rnUorous and 
(rcncherous ninssncro of English men, Momcn and cluldren had been 
pcrpe(ra(od 

The iinporfancc of socunng tho principal members of the Eojal 
FnnnI^ Mas prossed upon (ho General by Chamberlain and Hodson, 
Mho both urged that the Mctor^ Mould bo mcoinplotc if the King and 
his male relatnos Mere alloMod (o remain at largo Wilson Mould not 
conscii( to nn> force being sent after them, and it MasMuth considerable 
reluctance (hat ho agreed to Hodson going on this harardous dutjMuth 
some of his oMn men onlj The last of the Moghul Emperors had 
taken refuge in Humajain’s tomb, about sovon miles from Delhi, 
Mhere, on (lie afternoon of tho Slst, he surrendered to Hodson on 
rccemng a promise from that ollicor that Ins omu life and the hves of 
his faiourite Mifo and her son should bo spared Hodson brought 
them all into Delhi and placed them under a Euiopean guard m a 
house m tho Cliandm Chauk, thus addmg one more to the many 
\ aluablo son ices he had rondorod throughout tho siege 

I went Math many others tho next day to see the Kmg , tho old man 
looked most MTCtchod, and ns ho endontly disliked mtensely bemg 
stared at b^ Europeans, I quicldi took my departure On my May 
back I M'os rnthor startled to sec the throe lifeless bodies of the Kmg’s 
tM o sons and grandson ljung exposed on the stone platform m front of 
the Kottvah On enquiry I learnt that Hodson had gone a second 
time to Humajun's tomb that mommg Moth tho object of captunng 
these Princes, and on tho May back to Delhi had shot them Math his 
OMii hand — an act Minch, Mhother necessary or not, has undoubtedly 
cast a blot on his reputation His own explanation of the circum- 
stanco Mas that ho foarod they Mould bo rescued by tho mob, M^ho 
could easilj haio oierpoMored his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certanil\ Muuld have been a misfortune had these men escaped At 
the time a thirst for roiengo on account of tho atrocities committed 
Mutlun tho M’olls of Delhi m as so great that the shootmg of the Prmces 
seemed to tho excited feelmgs of the army but an act of justice , and 
there M'oro some men, Mhoso opmions Mere entitled to the greatest 
respect, who considered tho safety of tho British force Mould have 
been endangered by the escape of tho representatives of the house of 
Taimur, and that for this reason Hudson’s act was justified 

My oMTi feehng on the subject is one of sorrow that such a bnlhont 
soldier should have laid himself open to so much adverse cntioism 
Moreoxer, I do not thmk that, under any circumstances, he should 
hai e done tho deed himself, or ordered it to be done m that summary 

that they made a special request to bo allowed to wear the same uniform as 
their ‘brothers’ in tho Rifles This Mas acceded to, and tho 2ud Gurkhas 
ai-o very proud of the little red hno on their faomgs 
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maimer, imless there had boon ovidont signs of an attempt at a 
rosoue 

But it must bo understood that there was no broach of faith on 
Hodson’s part, for ho steaddy refused to give any promise to the 
Prmcos that their hvos should be spared, ho did, however, un- 
doubtedly by this act give colour to the accusations of blood thirstmess 
which hiB detractors were not slow to make 

The news that wo had occupied the palace, and were m complete 
possession of the city of Delhi, consoled Nicholson on his deathbed 
From the first there was httle hope that this valuable life could bo 
saved Ho was taken mto hospital m a faintmg condition from 
mtemol hemorrhage, and he endured excruciating agony , but, wrote 
General Chamberlam, ‘throughout those mno days of suffenng ho 
bore himself nobly , not a lament or sigh over passed his bps ’ His 
every thought was given to his country, and to the last he matenallj 
aided the mihtary authonties by his clear-sighted, sound, and rehablo 
advice His mtoUeot remained unclouded to the end "With his latest 
breath he sent messages of tender farewell to his mother, hoping she 
would be patient under his loss, and to his oldest and dearest friend, 
Herbert Edwardes After his death some frontier Chiefs and Native 
officers of the Multani Horse wore permitted to see bun, and I was 
told that it was touchmg beyond expression to see those strong men 
shed tears as they 
loved and honoured 

Thus ended the great siege of Delhi, and to no one could the tidings 
of its fall have brought more mtonso rebel and satisfaction than to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjab Although m the first instance Sir 
John Lawrence cortamly under estimated the strength of the Delhi 
defences and the difficulties with which General Anson had to contend, 
he fuUy realized them later, and even at the risk of unponllmg the 
safety of his own provmco by denudmg it of troops, he provided the 
means for the capture of the rebel stronghold, and conseguontly the 
army of Delhi felt they owed him a deep debt of gratitude 

Like Norman when wntmg his narrative of the siege, I feel I cannot 
conclude my brief account of it without paymg my small tribute of 
praise and admiration to the troops who bore themselves so nobly from 
the beginnmg to the end Their behaviour throughout was beyond all 
praise, their constancy was unwearied, their gallantry most con 
spicuous , m thirty-two different fights they were victonous over long 
odds, bemg often exposed to on enemy ten times their number, who, 
moreover, had the advantage of ground and superior Artillery , they 
fought and worked as if each one felt that on his mdividnol exertions 
alone depended the issue of the day, they wilhngly, nay, cheerfully, 
endured such tnals ns few armies have over been exposed to for so 


looked on all that was left of the leader they so 
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long a luno For thrco inontlis, daj after day, and for tbo greater 
part of the da's , o^ cry man had to bo constantly under arms, exposed 
to a scorching Indian sun, nlncb uas almost as destructive ns, and 
inncb liarder to bear than, tbo enemj’s no\or ceasing fire They saw 
their comrades stnicb down b^ cholera, sunstroke, and dysentery, 
more dispiriting a thousand times than the dailj casualties m action 
Thc\ beheld their enemies reinforced while their own numbers rapidly 
decreased Yet thej noier lost heart, and at last, when it became 
ondent that no hope of further reinforcements could bo ontertamed, 
and that if Delhi were to bo taken at all it must bo taken at once, they 
adianccd to the assault with ns high a courage and ns complete a 
confidence m the result, ns if thoj were attaokmg m the first flush and 
exultation of troops at the commencement of a campaign, mstead of 
being the remnant of a force worn out, by tw'olvo long w'eoks of 
pmation and suffenng, b;\ hope deferred (which truly ‘maketh the 
heart sick’), and by wearj waiting for the help which noior came 
Batteries w ore thrown up withm ensj range of the walls, than w'hich 
a more heroic piece of w ork w as no\ cr performed , and finally, these 
gallant few, of whom England should m very truth be everlastmgly 
proud, stormed in the face of da> a strong fortress defended by 

80.000 desperate men, proiidcd wnth o^erJ’thmg necessary to defy 
assault 

The list of lulled and wounded bears witness to the gallantry of all 
anns of the sonico The ofToctn 0 force at Delhi never amounted to 

10.000 men Of these 992 wore killed and 2,845 w'ounded, besides 
hundreds who died of disease and exposure Where all behaved noblj', 
it IS difficult to particulariro , but it will not, I hope, bo considered 
mindious if I spcciallj draw mj readers’ attention to the four corps 
most constautlj engaged the OOlh Rifles, the Sirmur battalion of 
Gurklias, the Guides, and the let Punjab Infantry Placed m the very 
front of the position, they were mcossantly under fire, and their losses 
111 action testify to the natuie of the service they performed The 
GOth Rifles loft kleerut with 440 of all ranks , a few days before the 
assault they received a reinforcement of nearly 200, makmg a total of 
640 , their casualties were 389 The Sirmur battalion began with 
460 men, and woie joined by a draft of 90, making a total of 640 , their 
loss in killed and wounded amounted to 819 The strength of the 
Guides w'hon they jomod was 650 Cavalry and Infantry, and their 
casualties were 803 The 1st Punjab Infantry arrived m Delhi with 
8 Bntish officers and 664 Natives of aU ranks Two of the British 
officers wore killed, and the third severely wounded, and of the 
Natives, 8 officers* and 200 men were killed and wounded , while out 

*■ Amongst the Native officers killed was Subadar Ruttim Sing, wlio fell 
mortally wounded in the glacis He was a Patiala Sikh, and had been 
invalided from the service As the Ist Punjab Infantry neared Delhi, Major 
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of the Bntieh ofifioers attached to the regiment during the eiogo 1 was 
killed and 4 wounded Further, it is a groat pleasure to mo to dwell 
on the splendid service done by the Artillery and Engineers The 
former, out of their small number, had 865 killed or disabled, and the 
latter two thirds of their officers and 293 of their men I cannot moie 
appropriately conclude this chapter than by quoting the words of Lord 
Cannmg, who, os Governor General of India, wrote as follows in giving 
pubhcation to the Delhi despatches ‘In the name of outraged 
humanity, m memory of innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and in acknow- 
ledgment of the first signal vengeance mflicted on the foulest treason, 
the Governor General m Council records his gratitude to Major General 
Wilson and the brave army of Delhi He does so m the sure conviction 
that a hke tribute awaits them, not m England only, but wherever 
withm the limits of civilization the news of their well earned tnumph 
shall reach ’ 


CHAPTER XX 

Thb fall of Delhi was loudly proclaimed, and the glad tidmgs spread 
hke wildfire throughout the length and breadth of India, brmgmg 
mtense rehef to Europeans everywhere, but more especially to those 
m the Punjab, who felt that far too great a strom was bemg put upon 
the loyalty of the people, and that failure at Delhi would probably 
mean a nsmg of the Sikhs and Punjabis Salutes were fired m honour 


Cloke saw the old man standing m the road mth two su ords on Ho begged 
to be token back mto the semce, and when Ooke demurred he said ‘ What 1 
my old corps gomg to fight at Delhi v ithout mo I I hope yon \nU let me 
lead ray old Sikh corajiony into action again I mil break these tivo swords 
in your cause ’ Coke acceded to the old man s -wish, and throughout the 
siege of Delhi he displayed the most splendid courogo At the groat attack 
on the ‘ Sammy House on the Ist and 2 nd August, when Lieutenant Travers 
of his regiment was killed, Euttun Sing, amidst a shower of bullets, jumped 
on to the parapet and shouted to the enemy, who were atormmg the piquet 
‘ If any man wants to fight, lot bun come here, and not stand firing &e a 
Gowaid ( I am Euttun Smg, of Patiala.’ He tlien sprang down among the 
enemy, followed by the men of his comjmny, and drove them off with 
heavy loss 

On the morning of the assault the regiment had marched doivn to the 
rendenaous at Ludlow Castle, ‘left in front ’ While waiting for the Artilleiy 
to fire a few final rounds at the breaches, the men sat down, and, falling m 
aMin, wore domg so ‘right in front,’ Euttun Smg came up to Lieutenant 
Onarlcs Nicholson, who was commanding the regiment, and said ‘ Wo ought 
to fall in “left m front," ’ tlioreby making his own company the leading one 
in the assault In a few mmntes more Euttim Sing was mortally wounded, 
and Dal Smg, the Jemadar of his corajpany, a man of as mat oonrago as 
Euttim Smg, but not of the same excitable nature, was killed ontiight 
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of the nctory at all the principal slntions, bnt tbo Nntno population of 
the Punjab could not at first bo inado to bclici e that tlio Moghul 
capital, with its hordes of defenders, could hn\o been captuied by tlio 
small Enghsh army they saw marching through their proiunce a few 
months before Even at that tuiio it seemed all too small for the task 
before it, and since thou thoj' knew it had dwnndled doira to loss than 
half its numbers It was not, mdeod, until they had ocular demonstra- 
tion of our success, in tho shape of the loot which some of the Eatiie 
followers belongmg to the besieging force took back to them homes, 
that they became cominccd of tho reality of our victory 

Sir John Lawrence bemg painfully alue to tho weakness of our 
position m the Punjab, as compared to the great strength of the Sikhs, 
onheanng the news of the capture of Delhi, begged General Wilson 
to send back at once a British regiment as a practical proof that our 
triumph was complete, and that ho no longer needed so many troops 
But though the city was in our possession, a great deal remamed to be 
done before a single soldier could be spared Above all thmga, it was 
necessary to open up commumcation wuth Cawnpore and Lucknow, m 
order to aseertam exactly the state of affairs m that part of the countiy 
We had heard of the failure of Havelock’s attempts to reach Lucknow , 
and of hiB having been obhged in the end to retire to Cawnpore and 
wait for reinforcements, but we had not been able to learn whether 
such reinforcements had reached him, or how long the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow was likely to hold out 
No tune was w'asted at Delhi On the 21st September, the i ery day 
alter the palace was occupied, it was decided to despatch a column to 
Cawnpore , but, on account of the weakened condition of the whole 
force, there was considerable difficulty m detaihng the troops for its 
composition. The total strength of the corps* eventually selected 
amounted to 760 British and 1,900 Native soldiers, with sixteen field- 
guns 

No officer of note or high rank bemg available, the command of the 
column should have been gi\ en to the senioi regimental officer servmg 


* Two troops of Horse Artillery, with four guns and one howitzer each, 
commanded respectively by Captains Remmmgton and Blunt One Field 
^ttery, inth six guns, commanded by Captam Bourohier One British 
^valry regunent, the 9th Lancers, reduced to 300 men, commanded by llaior 
Ouvry "^o Bntisb Infantry Teguuents (the 8th and 76th Foot), commanded 
respcctiTcly by Major Hinde and Captain Gordon, wlucb could only munber 
between them 450 men Detachments of three Punjab Cavolry rngiments, 
ffio Ist 2nd and 6th, commanded by Lieutenants John Watson, Dmhton 
Prob^ and Geoige lounghuabond, numbei-mg m ah 320 men A detach 
ment of Hwlsou s H^o, oomnianded by Lieutenant Hugh Gough, and con 
mating of 1 80 nmu "l^o Punjab Infantry remments, commanded by Captains 
Green and II ildc, each i^ut 600 men , and 200 Sappeis and Miners, with 
whom were Lieutenants Home and Lang i 
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with it, 1)7 , Colonol Hopo Grant, of tlio 0th Lnncors, but for some 
unoiplninod iiiotno Lioutonaiit-Colonol Grontlicd, of the 8th Foot, was 
chosen by General ‘Wilson Captain Bnnnatyno, of the same regiment, 
was appointed Ins Brigade Major, and I nns sent with the column ns 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General On the fall of Delhi the 
whole of the Hend-Quartora staff returned to Simla, except Henry 
Norman, whoso soldierly instincts made him prefer nccompanjang the 
column, m order that ho might bo rond^ to join Sir Cohn Campbell, the 
newly appomted Commander-m Chief, iilio had shortly before nrniod 
in India 

Nicholson’s funeral nns takmg place as no inarched out of Delhi, at 
daybronh on the morning of the 24th September It was a matter of 
regret to mo that I nos unable to pay a Inst tribute of respect to my 
loved and honoured fnond and Commander by following his body to 
the grave, but I could not leave the column Tliat march through 
Delhi m the early mommg light was n gruesome proceeding Our way 
from the Lahore gate bj the Chondm Chauk led through aientnble city 
of the dead, not a sound ivas to bo heard but the falhng of our own 
footsteps , not a linng creaturo nas to be seen Dead bodies iioro 
strewn about m nil directions, m every attitude that the death struggle 
had caused them to assume, and m every stage of decomposition "Wo 
marched m silence, or mvoluntanly spoke m wluspors, ns though fear- 
mg to disturb those ghastly remams of humanity The sights iio 
encountered were horrible and sickenmg to the last degree Here a 
dog gnawed at an imoovercd limb , there a vulture, disturbed by our 
approach from its loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, 
fluttered away to a safer distance In many mstances the positions of 
the bodies were appaUmgly life hko Some lay with their arms up- 
lifted as if beokorung, and, mdeed, the whole scene was weird and 
terrible beyond descnption Our horses seemed to feel the horror of it 
as much as we did, for they shook and snorted m evident terror The 
atmosphere was unimogmably disgustmg, laden as it was with the 
most noxious and sickenmg odours 

It IS impossible to describe the joy of breathmg the pure air of the 
open eoimtry after such a horrible expenence , but we had not escaped 
untomted That mght we had several cases of cholera, one of the 
victims bemg Captain Wilde, the Commandant of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry He was sent back to Delhi m a hopeless condition, it was 
thought, but he recovered, and did excellent work at the head of his 
fine regiment durmg the latter part of the campaign 

After a march of eleven miles we reached Ghazi-uddm nagar, to find 
the place deserted We halted the next day The baggage a n ima l s 
were out of condition after their long rest at Delhi , and it was neces- 
sary to overhaul them loads and get nd of the superfluous kit and 
plunder which the followers had brought away with them We were 
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nccompanied on our march bj n few ontorprismg civilians, who had 
found thoir nay into Delhi tho day after we took possession of the 
palace Amongst them m as Alfred LyaU,* a schoolfellow of mme at 
Eton Ho was on Ins way to toko up tho appomtment of Assistant- 
Magistrate at Bulandshahr, where he was located ivhen the Mutmj’ 
broke out As we rode along ho gave me a most mterestmg httle 
history of his personal ovpenonces durmg the early days of May, horn 
tho tmie when the first symptoms of tho commg storm were felt, until 
that ulien tho surrounding country rose cn viassc, and he and those 
mth him had to seek shelter at Meerut I should like to repeat his 
stor> for tho benefit of my readers, but I refrain, os it would lose so 
much by my tollmg , and I liopo that some day Sir Alfred LyaU may 
bo induced to tell his own story in tho picturesque and attractive 
language which is so well known and so much appreciated by the 
loading public 

Eaily on the morning of tho 28th, Norman, Lyall, and I, marchmg 
with Watson’s Ca\alr\, two or three miles in adiance of tho column, 
armed at cross-roads, one leading to Bulandshahr, the other to Mala- 
garli, a fort belonging to a Mnliomedan of the name of Wnlidad Khan, 
who, when tho Bntish rule was in abeyance, assumed authonty over 
the district in the name of the Emperor of Delhi We halted, and, 
hanng put out our piquets, lay down and waited for the dawn From 
mforniation obtained by tho cinl officers with the column, we sus 
pected that large numbers of mutineers were coUeoted m the neigh 
bourhood 

Wo w ere not loft long in doubt as to the correctness of our sunmsmgs, 
for wo were soon rudely awakened by' the rattle of shots exchanged 
botw een our vedettes and those of the enemy Information was sent 
back at onco to the ad\ anco guard and to our Commander, while we 
set to w ork to ascertam the enemy’s exact position , this proved to be 
at Bulandshahr, and wo wore witlun a couple of miles of the mam 
body 

As wo advanced the rebel Car airy fell back, and when we got under 
fire of their guns, our Horse Artillery came mto action , our Infantry 
commg up, found the enemy occupymg an extremely strong position, 
m tho gaol and a w'alled scrai at the entrance to the town, their left 
being co\ ered by tho enclosed gardens and rumed houses of the deserted 
civil station, witlun w'hich they were coUeoted in considerable force 
From these pomts they were dnven by the 76th Foot, who, m a most 
dashmg manner, captured two 9-pounder guns, while a third was taken 
by tho Cavalry Tho rebels then began to retreat, and were foUowed 
up by a small body of Cavalry, under Dry8dale,t of the 9th Lancers, 

* Aftonvards Sir Alfred Lyall, G 0 I E., K C B , Lieutenant Governor of 
tho North-'Weat Provinoes, and now a member of the Indian Council 

t Now General Sir William Drysdale, K.C B 
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with whom were Sarel, of the same regiment, Augustas Anson of the 
84th Foot, and myself We soon became entangled m narrow streets, 
but at last found ourselves m a gateway leadmg out of the town, which 
was crowded with buUock-oarts, fiymg townspeople, and a number of 
the enemy, some on horseback, some on foot There we had hard 
fightmg , Sarel was wounded m the act of nmnmg a sepoy through 
the body, the forefinger of his right hand bemg taken off by a bullet, 
which then passed through his left arm, Anson was surrounded by 
mutmeers, and performed prodigies of valour, for which he was 
reworded with the Yictona Cross I was ndmg a Wazin horse, which 
had belonged to John Nicholson, and as it had been a great favourite 
of his, I had commissioned a fnend to buy hun for me at the sale of 
Nicholson’s effects He was naturally impetuous, and, bemg now 
greatlj excited by the firmg and confusion, plunged about a good deah 
He certainly was not a comfortable mount on that day, but all the 
same he saved my hfe In the midst of the m614e I observed a sepoy 
takmg dehberate aim at me, and tried to get at him, but the crowd 
between bun and me prevented my reaching him He fired, my 
fnghtened animal reared, and received m his head the bullet which was 
intended for me * 

The work fell chiefly on the Cavalry and Horse Artillery Major 
Ouvry, who commanded them, must have been a proud man that day, 
for they behaved splendidly Two of Blunt’s guns also, under an old 
Addiscombe fnend of mme named Craoklow, did excellent service The 
9th Lancers, under Drysdnle, performed wonders , and the three 
squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, under their gallant young leaders, 
Probj-n, "Watson, and Tounghusband, and the squadron of Hodson s 
Horse, under Hugh Gough, showed of what good stuff they were made 
Our casualties were 6 men kiUed, 6 ofBcers and 86 men wounded. The 
enemy’s loss was 800 A large quantity of ammunition and baggage 
fell mto our hands, mcludmg many articles plundered from European 
men and women 

After the fight was over, the column passed through the town, and 
our camp was pitched about a mile beyond, on the banks of the Kah 
Naddi The same afternoon Mnlagarh was reconnoitred, but was 
found to be deserted, a satisfactorj result of the mommg’s action, for 
the fort, if defended, would have giien us some trouble to taka 
"Walulad Khan ondently hoped to become a power m the district, for 
he had begun to make gun carnages, and u e found roughly cast guns 
on the lathes readj for bonng out It was decided that Mnlagarh 
Fort, which uos full of articles of every descnption taken from the 
English residents, should bo destroyed Its demohtion, however, took 

* The horse, althoagh liadly hurt, was not killed, and evontnally did me 
good seme* 
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some time to offoct, and as no could not move till tiansport came 
from Jlcoriit to com ey our woundod olDcers and men back to that 
place, the column halted at Bulandshahr for four days 

On the afternoon of the 1st October the fort was blown up, and most 
unfortunately, nhilo superintending the operation. Lieutenant Home 
n as killed * The mme had been laid and the slow match hghted, but 
the explosion not follonung as qmckly as was expected. Home thought 
the match must hai 0 gone out, and n ent forward agam to relight it 
At that moment the mme blew up Bus death was greatly felt m 
camp, happenmg as it did when all the excitement of battle was over 

We loft Bulandshahr, and said good bye to Lyoll on the 8rd October, 
feeling that ho was being placed m a position of considerable nek, 
thrown as ho was on his own resources, with general mstructions to 
ro cstabhsh tho authontj of the British Government He was not, 
howoior, molested, and after two or three days he was pmed by a 
small body of troops from Meerut Durmg the months that followed 
he and his escort had sei eral alarms and some smart skurmshes , for 
Eoliilkand, a largo tract of country to the east of Bulandshahr, was 
held by tho rebels until tho following spring, and LyoU’s district was 
constantl} traicrsed bj bodies of mutmous sepovs 

On tho afternoon of the same day ue reached Khurja, a fair sized 
Mahomedan town, from which some of our Cavalry soldiers were 
recruited The first thmg that met our eyes on arrival at this place 
was a skeleton, dstentatiouslj placed agomst the side of a bridge leadmg 
to the encampmg ground , it \\ os headless, and tho bones were hacked 
and broken It was pionounced bj' more than one doctor to be the 
skeleton of a European woman This sight maddened the soldiery, 
v\ ho demanded 1 cngeonce, and at one tune it seemed that the town of 
Khur]a would hai e to paj the penalty for tho suppo‘>ed crime The 
whole force was greatly excited. At length calmer counsels pievailed 
Tho people of the town protested their mnocence, and expressed their 
anxiety to be our humble servants , they were, as a whole, given the 
benefit of tho doubt, but some soldiers found m the town, belongmg to 
regiments which had mutmied, were tried, and hanged or acqmtted 
according to the o^ idenco gii en 

Some excitement was caused on rcachmg comp by the appearance of 
a fakir seated under a tree close to where our tents were pitched The 
man was evidently under a vow of silence, which Hindu devotees often 
make as a penance for sm, or to earn a title to more than a fair share 
of happmess m a future hfo On our addressmg him, the fakir pomted 
to a small wooden platter, mokmg signs for us to examine it The 
platter had been quite recently used for mixmg food m, and at first 

* Tina was tho Engineer ofhoei who had such a miraculous escape when he 
blew m the Kaahnui gate at Delhi, for which act of gallantry he had been 
jiromised the Victoria Cross 
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thoro Huoniod to bo 110111111;,’ vmiiKiml nbout it On donor innpfclion, 
how over, w’o (hHCO\cro(l that n detnclmblo fliiimro of wood Imd boon It I 
in at tho bottom, on roinoviiiK which a hollow became MHiblt , and m it 
lay a fiiiiall folded pajior, that proied to be n nolo from Gent ral llnie 
loolc, written 111 the Orcch character, coiitaininR the information that 
ho w'aM on his way to tho relief of tho Liicl now garnsoii, and 
any Commander into whoso hands (lio commmifcation might fall to 
push on ns fast ns possible to his assistance, ns he sorch needed rein 
forcementa, basing few men and no enrringn to apeak of This decided 
Groathed to proceed with aa little dobi'v ns might bo to Cawiiporc 
.Tuat before wo loft fjiilaiidahahr, a apj reported to me that nn 
English lady was a priaonor in a ullage soiiio twont\ inilea off, and 
that sho was niiTions to bo rescued As on cross exiiiiimnlion, how 
o\or, tho story did not appeal to 1110 to be \cry rolmble, I told tho iimii 
ho must bring ino soino proof of tho presence of tho Indi in tho ullage 
Accordingly , on tho arrival of tho column at Kliurjn, he appeared v ilh 
a piece of paper on which wns written * Misa Martiiidnlo ' This 
necessitated tho matter being inipiircd into, nnd I obtained the 
Brigadier’s permission to mako a de'tour to tho \illnge in question J 
started off, nccoinpaiiied by Watson and I’robyn, with their two 
squadrons of Cavalry Wo timed our march so ns to reach our doati 
nation ]ust before dawn , the Caialry surrounded tho village, nnd with 
a small escort wo three proceeded up tho little street to tho lioiian where 
the guide told us tho Indy was confined Not only wns tho honao 
empty, but, ivitli the exception of a few sick and bodndden old people, 
thoro wns not a soul in the villngo Thoro had endcntly boon a hasty 
retreat, which pu/rlod mo greatly, as I had taken every precaution to 
ensure secrecy, for I feared that if our intention to rescue tho Indy 
became known she would bo enmed ofT As day broke wo sonrehed 
tho surrounding crops, and found the villagers and some soldiers hidden 
amongst them They one and nil denied that thoro w ns the slightest 
truth m tho story , nnd ns it appeared a waste of time to further prose 
cute tho frmtlosa soaroh, wo wore on tho pomt of starting to rejoin our 
camp, when thoro was a cry from our troopers of ‘ ^fcm salnh hm /’ 
(Hero 18 tho Indy), and presently an excessively dusky girl about 
sixteen years of ago appeared, clad in Nntiio dross Wo had soiiio 
difficulty m gottmg tho young woman to tell us what had happened , 
but on asBurmg her that no harm should bo done to those with whom 
she was living, she told us that sho w’os tho daughter of a clerk m tho 
Commissioner's office at Sitnpur , that all her family had been killed 
when the rismg took place at that station, and tliat sho had been 
earned off by a sowar to his homo Wo asked her if sho wished to oomo 
away with us After some hesitation she dochned, saymg tho sowar 
had marnod her (after tho Mahoraedan fashion), and was kind to her, 
and she had no friends and relations to go to On asking her why she 
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had sent to let us know she was there, she rephed that she thought 
she would like to join the Bntish force, which she heard was m the 
neighbourhood, but on further reflection she had come to the con 
elusion it was best for her to remam where she was After talkmg to 
her for some tune, and makmg qmte sure she was not hkely to change 
her mmd, we rode away, leavmg her to her sowar, with whom she was 
apparently qmte content * I need hardly say we got unmercifully chaffed 
on our return to camp, when the result of our expedition leaked out 
At Somna, where we halted for the mght, we heard that the 
Mahomedan insurgents, the prisoners released from gaol, and the rebel 
Eajputs of the neighbourhood, wore prepared to resist our advance on 
Ahgarh, and that they expected to be aided by a large number of 
mutmeers from Delhi We came m sight of Ahgarh shortly before 
daybreak on the 6th October Our advance was stopped by a motley 
crowd drawn up before the walls, shoutmg, blowmg horns, beatmg 
drums, and abusmg the Fermghis in the choicest Hmdustam , but, so 
far as we could see, there were no sepoys amongst them The Horse 
Artillery commg up, these vahant defenders qmckly fled mside the city 
and closed the gates, leavmg two guns m our possession Thmkmg we 
should be sure to attack and take the place, they rushed through it to 
the other side, and made for the open country But we had had 
enough of street fightmg at Delhi Our Cavalry and Artillery were 
divided mto two parties, which moved round the walls, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and imited m pursmt of the fugitives at 
the further side Wo followed them for several miles Some had 
concealed themselves m the high crops, and were discovered by the 
Cavalry on their return march to camp Ouvry formed a long hno, 
and one by one the rebels, startmg up as the troopers rode through the 
fields, were killed, while our loss was tnflmg 

The inhabitants of Ahgarh had apparently had a bad tune of it 
under the rebel rule, for they expressed much joy at the result of the 
mormng’s work, and were eager m their proffers to brmg m supphes 
for our troops and to otherwise help us 

HI as we could afford to weaken our column, it was so necessary to 
keep the mam hne of commumcation open, and put a stop to the dis- 
order mto which the country had fallen, that it was decided to leave 
two compames of Punjabis at Ahgarh, as a guard to the young civihon 
who was placed m charge of the district 

Fourteen miles from Ahgarh on the road to Caivnpore there hved 
two Bajputs, twm brothers, who had token such a pronnnent part m 
the rebellion that a price had been put on their heads, and for the 

• A few years afterwards she commimicated with the civil autlionties of the 
district, and made out such a pitiful story of ill treatment by her Mahomedan 
hnsband, that she was sent to Calcutta, where some ladies nei-e good enough 
to look after her 
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future "peace of the distnot it was considered necessary to capture them 
In order to surprise them the more completely, it was given out that 
the column was to march towards Agra, from which place disquietmg 
news had been received, while secret orders were issued to proceed 
towards Oawnpore The Cavalry went on m advance, and while it was 
BtiU dark, succeeded m surroundmg the village of Akrabad, where dwelt 
the brothers In attemptmg to escape they were both kdled, and three 
small guns were found m then house loaded and primed, but we had 
arrived too suddenly to admit of their bemg used agamst us We dis- 
covered besides a quantity of articles which must have belonged to 
European ladies — dresses, books, photographs, and kmck-knaoks of 
every description — ^which made us feel that the twms had richly 
deserved then fate 

We halted on the 7th, and on the 8th marched across country to 
Bryggarh (a prettily situated village under a fortified hJl), our object 
bemg to get nearer to Agra, the reports from which place had been 
causmg us annety, and hkewise to put ourselves m a position to mter- 
cept the Bohilkand mutmeers, who we were told were on then way to 
Lucknow 

No sooner had we got to Biyjgarh than we received information 
that the detachment we had left behmd at Aligarh was not hkely to be 
left undisturbed, and at the some time an urgent call for assistance 
come from Agra, where a combmed attack by msurgents from Gwahor, 
Mhow, and Delhi was immin ent Fifty of Hodson’s Horse, under a 
European officer, and a sufficient number of Infantry to make the 
detachment we had left there up to 200, were at once despatched to 
Ahgarh It was clear, too, that the appeal from Agra must be re 
sponded to, for it was an important place, the capital of the North 
West Provinces , the troops and residents had been shut up m the fort 
for more than three months, and the letters, which followed each other 
m qmck succession, showed that the authorities were considerably 
alarmed It was felt, therefore, that it was imperative upon us to turn 
our steps toward Agra, but it entailed our marchmg forty-eight miles 
out of our way, and havmg to give up for the tune any idea of aidmg 
Havelock m the rehef of Lucknow 

The column marched at rmdmght on the 8th October, the Horse 
AitiUery and Cavalry, which I accompanied, pushmg on os fast as 
possible We hod done thu-ty six miles, when wo were advised from 
Agra that there was no need for so much haste, os the enemy, havmg 
hoard of our approach, were rotinng , we accordmgly halted, nothmg 
loath, tdl the Infantry come up 

Early the next mornmg, the 10th October, we reached Agra Cross 
mg the Jumna by a bridge of boats, we passed under the walls of the 
picturesque old fort built by the Emperor Akbor nearly 800 years 
before 
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TJio European residents who lind been pnsoners ^nthin the walls of 
the foit for so long strcamecl out to meet and wolcomo us, overjoyed 
at being free at last Wo presented, I am afraid, but a sorry appear 
anco, as compared to the neatly dressed ladies and the spick and span 
troops who greeted us, for one of the fair sox was ovorhoaid to remark, 
‘ Was e\or such a dirty lookmg lot soon?’ Our clothes were, mdeod, 
worn and soiled, and our faces so bronvod that the white soldiers wore 
baldly to bo distmgmshod from their Native comrades 

Our questions as to what had become of the enemy, who wo had 
been mformod had disappeared with such unaccountable celenty on 
hcarmg of the adionco of the column, were answered by assurances 
that there was no need to concern ourselves about them, ns they had 
fled across the Kan Naddi, a river thirteen miles away, and wore m 
full retreat ton ards Gwalior It was a httlo difhcult to behove m the 
complete dispersion of the foimidable rebel army, the meie rumomed 
approach of which had created such consternation m the mmds of the 
Agra authorities, and had caused the many urgent messages unplormg 
us to push on 

Our doubts, howei ei , were mot with the smile of supenor knowledge 
We were mformed that the rebels had found it impossible to get thew 
guns across to the Agra side of the stream, and that, feehng themselves 
pou erless without them to resist oui column, they had taken them- 
selves off with the least possible delay Wo were asked ivith some 
uidignation, ‘Had not the whole country round been scoured by 
thoroughly trustworthy men without a tiace of the enemy bemg dis 
covered ?’ And we were assured that we might take our much needed 
restm perfect confidence that we wore not hkely to be disturbed We 
wore further told by those who were responsible for the local Intelh- 
gonco Department, and who were repeatedly questioned, that they had 
no doubt whatever their information was correct, and that there was 
no need to foUow up the enemy until our troops were rested and 
lefreshed 

We wore then not aware of what soon became pomfully apparent, 
that neither the mformation nor the opmions of the heads of the oivd 
and military admmistration at Agra wore to bo relied upon That admini 
stration had, indeed, completely ooUapsed, there was no controUmg 
authority , the crisis had produced no one m any responsible position 
who understood the nature of the convulsion thiough ivhioh we were 
passmg , and endless discussion bad resulted (as must aluays be the 
case) m fatal mdooision and timidity 

We could hardly have been expected to know that the government 
of so great a provmce was m the hands of men who were utterly unfit 
to cope with the difiiculties of an emeigency such as had now arisen, 
although m quieter tunes they had filled their positions with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the State 
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That this -was the caso can bo pro\ od boj ond a doubt, but I do not 
give it as an excuao for our being caught napping bj the cncin>, Mhich 
we certainly wore Wo ought, of course, to haic reconnoitred the sur- 
rounding country for oursch C8, and posted our piquets as usual , and 
wo ought not to haio been induced to neglect these essential military 
precautions by the confident assertion of the Agra authontios that the 
enemy wore nowhere in our neighbourhood 

The Brigadier gave orders for our camp to bo pitched as soon as the 
tents should arrive, but ho saw no necessity for posting piquets until 
the evening Acoordmgly, I marked out the camp on the bngado 
parade ground, which had boon selected as best suited for the purpose 
— a grassy, level, open spot, a mile and a half from the fort On the 
loft and rear wore the rmned linos of the tu 0 Native Infantrj regiments 
which had been disarmed and sent to their homos, and the charred 
remains of the British ofiicors' houses To the right and front there 
was cultivation, and the high crops, almost roadj to bo reaped, shut out 
the view of the country beyond 

As the tents and baggage could not nmi 0 for some time, I got leave 
to go with Norman, Watson, and a few others to breakfast m the fort 
We had scarcely sat down, bent on enjoying such an unusual event ns 
a meal in Indies’ sociotj, when wo were startled by the report of a gun, 
then another and another Springing to our feet, there was a general 
exclamation of, ‘What can it mean? Not the enemy, surelj 1’ But 
the enemy it was, as we were soon cominced by our host, uho, liaMng 
gone to a pomt from which ho could get a view of the surrounding 
country, came back m hot haste, to tell us that an action u ns taking 
place 

We who belonged to the column humed down the stairs, jumped on 
our horses, and galloped out of the fort and along the road m the 
direction of the firmg We had got but half way to camp, when wo 
were met and almost borne down by an enormous crowd, consistmg of 
men, women, and children of every shade of colour, nmmnls and 
baggage all mixed up in mextnoable confusion On they rushed, 
strugghng and yeUmg as if pursued by demons 

The refugees from the fort, tued of their long imprisonment, had 
taken advantage of the security which they thought was assured by the 
arrival of the column to visit their deserted homes Two thirds of the 
150,000 inhabitants of the city hod also flocked out to see the troops 
who hod taken part m the capture of Delhi (the report of which 
achievement was still umversally disbeheved), to watch our camp bemg 
pitched, and to see what was gomg on generally All this varied 
crowd, m terror at the first sound of firmg, made for the fort and city, 
and were met m then flight by the heavy baggage of the column on its 
way to camp Instantly, elephants, camels, led horses, doohe bearers 
oarrymg the sick and wounded, bullocks yoked to heavily laden carts. 
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nil liccoining pnnic stricken, Inrncil roiinil niul joinetl in the stninpedc 
Llcphnnts, ns lernlied ns their mahouts,"^ phufiled along, screaming 
and Innnpcting, dniers twisted the tails of their long-snfTcnng bullocks 
with more than usual energy and licartlessness, m the ^nln hope of 
goading thciii into a gillop, and camels had their nostrils rent asunder 
h^ the men in charge of thorn, in their unsuccessful cndca^ours to urge 
their phlegm itic annnnls into soinethmg faster than their ordinary 
stateh pace 

Into this surging iimltitude wo rushed, hut for a tune our progress 
was complctch checked Eaontiialh, howcacr, bj dint of blows, 
thronts, and shouts, we maiingcd to force our way through the motloy 
crow d and reach the scene of action Wiat a sight w ns that w o enmo 
upon 1 I seem to see it now ns distinct^ ns I did then Iiidopondcnt 
tights were going on all o\cr the parade ground Here, a couple of 
Cainln soldiers were charging each other Tliere, the giuuoof bayonet 
irruiR sword was being carried on in real earnest Further on, a 
part> of the cnemi’s Caaalrj were nttacknig one of Blunt's guus 
(winch thcN succeeded m carrjing off a short distance) Just m front, 
the 75th Foot (nlan^ of the men m their shirt slcc\cs) were forming 
square to rcconc a boda of the rebel horse A little to the loft of the 
Tutli, Bcninnugton’s troop of IIorRO Artlllcr^ and Bovirchier’s battery 
had opened fire from the park without waiting to put on their accoutre 
Hunts, while the horses were being hastily harnessed by the Natuo 
dnyers and '^oiccf Still further to the left, the 9th Lancers and 
Gough’s squadron of Hodson’s Horse were rapidly saddlmg and falling 
in On the right the 8th Foot and the 2ad and 4th Punjab Infantry 
yvoro busy getting under arms, while beyond, the throe squadrons of 
Punjab Cn^nl^y, under Probyn and Youngliusband, ^vo^o hurrying to 
get on the enemy 's flank 

Y’atson galloped off to take command of the Punjab Cavalry, and 
Norman and I rode in different directions to search for the Brigadier 
\Mnlc thus employed, I was stopped by a dismounted sowar, who 
danced about in front of me, waiing Ins pagrrf before the eyes of my 
horse with one hand, and brandishing Ins sword watli the other I 
could not get the frightened niiimal near enough to use my sword, and 
my pistol (a Deane and Adams roa oh or), yvitli w Inch I tried to shoot 
my opponent, refused to go off, so I felt myself pretty well at his 
mercy, when, to my lohef, I saw him fall, hay mg boon run through 
the body by a man of the 9th Lancers who had come to my rescue 

Being unable to lind the Bngadior, I attached myself to the next 
senior ofliccr. Major Frank Turner, yvlio commanded the Artillery 
Gradually the enemy were beaton off, and the troops formed thom- 
selvcB up ready for pursuit, or whatcycr they might be called upon to 
do At this juncture Grcatlied appeared on the ground 

* Moil 111 charge of the clopliaiits t Tin ban 
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With loss oxpononccd troops the siirpnso — and a Ihorongh snrpnso 
it ■was — would in all prolialnlitj lia\o had sonous results iMost of tlio 
men wore asleep under the few tents 11111011 bad alrcndj' arrnod, or 
such shelter as could be obtained near at hand, iihen first one round 
shot, then another, came right into their midst from a battery con 
coaled m the high crops to our right front At the same time half a 
doren rebels, one of them plajing the itagura,* rode quiotli up to the 
Quarter Guard of the 9th Lancers and cut down the senti^ Being 
dressed, like Probjn’s men, in red, they were mistaken for them, and 
woio thus enabled to get close to tlio guard Tins act was quickly 
followed by a general rush of the enemy’s Cavalry, winch brought 
about the senes of fights that were going on when wo appeared on the 
scene The Commander was not to bo found , no one knew who was 
the Bomor oflicer present , consequently each regiment and battery had 
to act accordmg to its own discretion Tlio troops got ready with in 
credible rapidity, and sot to work to drive the enemy off the ground. 
The Artillery replied to the insurgents’ guns , the Infantry did what 
they could, but wore hampered by the fear of doing more mjury to their 
fiiends than their foes, and thus the brunt of the work fell upon the 
Cavalry The 9th Lancers made a succession of bnlhant charges Ono 
troop especially distinguished itself by recovering Blunt’s captured 
gun, the Captain (French) was lolled, and the subaltern (Jones), 
covered with wounds, was left on the ground for dead Watson, 
Probyn, and Younghusband, with their throe squadrons, cleared our 
right flank, capturmg two guns and some standards , and Hugh Gough, 
with hiB squadron, performed a similar dutv on the loft 

Probyn greatly distmguished himself on this occasion In one of 
the charges he got separated from his men, and was for a tune 
surrounded by the enemy, two of whom he slew In another charge 
he captured a standard For these and numerous acts of gallantry 
during the Mutmy, he was, to the great dehght of his many friends m 
the column, awarded the Yictona Cross 

When Greathed arrived, the order for a general advance was given, 
and we were just movmg off m pursuit of the rebels, when the 8rd 
European Regiment and a battery of Field Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cotton arrived from the fort This officer, bemg semor to 
our Brigadier, took command of the force, and untimely delay was 
caused while he learnt the details of our position Having satisfied 
himself that the enemy must be followed up, he endorsed Greathed’s 
order, and off we again started 

We soon overtook the retreatmg foe, who every now and then turned 
and made an meffectual stand At the end of about four miles we 
came upon their camp , it covered a considerable space, and must have 


Native kettle drum 
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talvcn a Ion" tnno to transport and pitch - a circumstance nhich made 
the Ignorance on the part of the Agra authonties as to the elose 
proxiniit'\ of the encim, appear cron more unaccountable than before 

Our Infantrr were non pretty n ell done up, they had been on the 
nior 0 , n ith one or tn o shoi t intervals, for nearly sivty hours, and the 
drd Europeans n ere not in trim for a long and hot day’s work after 
such a lengthened penod of inactmty m the fort, and clad, as they 
Mere, m thick scarlet uniform The enemj, honerer, could not be 
allowed to carrj ofl their guns, so, learmg the Infantry to amuse 
thoiiisehcs hr making bar in the rebels’ camp, wo pushed forward 
mth the Caralrj and Artillery It was a most evcitmg chase 
Propertr of all sorts and descriptions fell into our hands, and before 
no reached the Kan Kaddi no had captured tlurteon guns, some of 
them of largo calibre, and a great quantity of ammunition. The 
cncniv's loss on this occasion was not very great, on mg to the extra- 
ordinarj facihtj with nliicli Native troops can break up and disappear, 
particul arlj n hen crops are on the ground. 

^Vllllo natchmg a few of tho rebel Caialry mokmg their escape 
along tho opposite bank of the Kan Naddi, I noticed about a dozen 
men belonging to the 2nd and 4th Punjab Lifnntry quenching their 
thirst in the stream Carned anaj by excitement, they had managed 
to keep up with tho pursuit, no\ er thinlving of the mevitable trudge 
back to Agra, nliicli meant that, b'^ the time thej amved there, they 
nould haio accomplished a march of not less than 70 imles without a 
halt, besides hanng had a severe fight with an enemy greatly superior 
in numbers 

Our casualties noro shght 12 officers and men were killed, 
64 wounded, and 2 missmg, besides some 20 camp followers kdled and 
nounded. 

There is no doubt that the enemy wore almost os much taken by sur 
pnso as we n ere They knen that wo were on our way from Aligarh, 
and had arranged (ns wo aftem'ords heard) with the people of the city 
to destroy tho bridge of boats m tune to prevent our crossmg But 
our movements n ere sufficiently rapid to prevent theu carrymg their 
intention mto effect, and although tho msurgents weie informed that 
n 0 had actually crossed the river they refused to beheve the report, 
and, it was said, hanged the man who brought it Then mcreduhty 
was strengthened by the small dimensions of the ground taken up for 
our camp, and the few tents which were pitched, and they made up 
their min ds that these neie only bemg prepared for the troops 
belongmg to the Agra garrison, and so anticipated an easy victory 
Their astonishment first became known when they were repulsed by 
the 75th Foot, and were heard to say to one another, ‘Arrah bhail ye 
Diltwltale haul!' (I say, brother! these are the fellons from Delhil) 

We halted at Agra on the 11th, 12th, and 18th October, partly to 
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rcBt llio men and transport animals, but chiefly on account of the 
difficulty ivo had in getting out of the clutches of the North West 
Prosonces Government, the local antbontics not canng to ho left to 
thoir own resources Oar wounded were taken to the fort, and lodged 
in the Moll MnB)id,’‘ nhicli oxgiiisito little building had been turned 
into a hospital Tho men wore well taken care of hj the Indies, nho 
seemed to think they could nos or do enough for the Delhi column 
I now for the first time san tho losclj Taj Mahal — that beautiful, 
world famed memorial of a man's doiotion to a woman, a husband's 
undying lovo for a dead -wife I will not attempt to describe the 
indescribable Neither words nor pencil could give to the most 
imagmativo render tho slightest idea of tlio all satisfjong beautj and 
purity of this glorious conception To those who haio not already 
seen it, I would saj ‘ Go to India Tho Taj alone is well wortli tho 
journey ’ 


CHAPTER XXI 

DtmtKo out throe days’ halt at Agra we were told tho storj of all that 
had happened before wo came, and a sad storj it was of incnpacilj and 
neglected opportunity Tho Licutcnant-Goscrnor, an able, intelligent 
man under ordmarj cwcumstancos, had, unfortunately, no firmness of 
character, no sclf-rehance Instead of acting on his own convictions, 
he allowed himself to bo entirely led by men about him, who had not 
sufficient knowledge of Natnes to enable them to grasp how com- 
pletely the latter's attitude towards us had been changed bj tho loss of 
our mihtary hold over tho country + 

Deaf to warnings from those who did understand the magmtude of 
the danger, the Lieutenant Gos emor refused to listen to the Maharaja 
Scindia, wrho, mfluenced by the wnse counsels of his astute and 
enhghtened romister, Dmkar Eao, told him that the whole Native 
army was disloyal, and that the men of his own (the Givahor) 
Contmgentl •were as bad as the rest The authorities refused to allow 
* Pearl Mosque 

+ ‘Tlioy regarded the Mutiny as a mihtary revolt , tho rural disturbances as 
the norlv of the mobs The mass of tho people they considered as thoroughly 
loyal, attached to our rule as well from gratitude as from self interest, being 
thoroughly conscious of the benefits it had conferred upon them Holding 
these opinions, they did not comprehend either tho nature or the magnitude 
of the cnsis To tneir inability to do so, many hves and much treasure were 
needlessly sacrificed ’ — ‘ The Indian Mutiny,' TliomhilL 
J Tho Gwahor Contingent was raised in 1844, after the battles of Punniar 
and Maharajpore, to replace the troops of Maharaja Scindia ordered to be 
reduced It consisted of five batteries of Artillery, two regiments of Carahr, 
and seven regiments of Infantry, ofliccred by British officers belonging to tho 
Indian Army, and paid for out of the revenues of districts transferred to 
Bntish management 
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flio Indic*^ nnd cliildrcii at G\\nlior to bo sout into Agra foi safety, they 
objected to ai rniigcinonts being made for accommodating the non 
combatants inside tlio nails of tho fort, because, forsooth, such 
precautions would show a want of confidence in tho Natives! and the 
sanction for supplies being stored m tho foit w'as tardily nnd 
hositatingh accorded It was not, indcod, until tho mutinous sepoys 
from Nimncli nnd Nasirnbad were wnthin sixtj miles of Agra that 
orders were gnon to put tho fort m a state of defence and provision it, 
nnd it was not until thoi had reached Futtohpore Sden, twenty three 
miles from Agra, that tho women and children were permitted to seek 
safety within tho stronghold ♦ 

Fortuiiatch, howoior, notwithstanding tho mtormittont manner in 
which instructions wore issued, there was no scarcity of supphes, for, 
owing to the foresight and oiicrgj of Lieutenant nenrj’ Chalmers, the 
cxccutnc Comnnssanat ofliccr, assisted bj that pnneo of contractors, 
Lalla Joli Pors/id, and abh supported bj Mr Rondo, tho civihan next 
in rank to tho Lioutenant-Goiornor, food was stored m sufficient 
quantities, not only for tho gamson, but for all tho refugees from the 
surrounding chstnets f 

Mr Drummond, the magistrate of tho district, who had from the 
first been tho chief opponent of precautionaiw measures foi the 
sccuntj of the residents, had the audacity to sot the Lieutenant 
Goicrnor’s older for victualling tho fort at defiance He forbad gram 
or proMsions being sold to tho Oommissanat contractoi, whoso duty it 
was to collect supphes, and positiiely imprisoned one man for 
rospondmg to tho contractor’s demands It was at this official's 
instigation that tho Natno pohco force was largely mcreased, mstead 
of being done aw a;) with altogether, as w ould have been the sensible 
course, nnd as thoio w’as an insufhcionoj of weapons wherownth to 
arm tho augmentation, a i oluntecr corps of Christians, lately raised, 
was disbanded, and their arms distributed amongst the Mahomednn 
police So fai w as this mfatuatod belief in the loj altj of the Natii es 
earned that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian population, 
on the pretext that their carrymg weapons gave offence to the 
Mahomodans I It was onlv on the urgent remonstrance of some of 
tho mihtary officers that this preposterous scheme was abandoned J 
Tho two Natno regiments stationed at Agra w^ere not disarmed until 
one of the Bntisli officers with them had boon Jcdled and another 
w'ounded Tho gaol, contaming C,000 pnsoners, was left m charge of 
a Native guard, although the supormtendent, havmg rehable mfor 

* ‘ Tho Indian Miibny,’ Thorabill 

t Throughout tho campaign tho Comnnssanat Department never faded 
tho troops were invanably well supidied, nnd, eien dunng the longest 
marches, fresh bread was issued almost daily 

t ‘The Indian Mutiny,’ Tliomhill 
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mfttion that the sopoys intondod to mutiny, begged that it might bo 
replaced by European soldiers The Lioutoiianl Governor gaic his 
consent to this uiso precaution, but nftoniards not onlj nlloued 
himself to bo persuaded to lot the Native guard remain, but authon7cd 
the removal of the European supenntondent, on the plea of his bemg 
an alarmist * 

On the 4th July j\Ir Cohin, tho Lieutenant Go\ernor, ■ahoso health 
had been 1 ory indifToront for some time, u ns induced, much against 
Ins will, to retire to tho fort, and for tho tunc being the management 
of affairs passed mto tho hands of Brigadier Polwhelc There was 
httlo improvement — indecision reigned supremo Nolmthstonding 
that tho gradual approach of tho mutineers from Gwalior and 
Nasirabad was woll known, no propamtions wero made, no plan of 
notion decided upon Polwholo, who was a bra\ 0 old soldier, and had 
seen a great deal of serwee, had, indeed, wisely come to the con 
elusion that tho rebels would never venture to attack a fort like Agra, 
and that, if left alone, they would m all probabihty continue their 
march tow’nrds Delhi The available troops numbered less than 

1.000 effective men, and Polwholo felt that, by gomg out to attack tho 
enemy, there would be a grave risk of tho seat of government fallmg 
mto the hands of tho disaffected police and city people 

Unfortunately, however, the Brigadier allowed himself to bo over 
ruled, and when the mutmeers wero reported to hav’o nrnved at 
Shohganj, four miles from Agra, ho gave way to the cry to ‘ Go out 
and do somethmg 1 ' and issued orders for tho troops to fall m 

A senes of mishaps then occurred. It was one o’clock m tho 
afternoon of the 6th July before tho columnf was ready to start , the 
men m their thick red uniform suffered greatly from tho heat and 
thirst , the enemy, 9,000 strong, with twelve guns, mstead of bemg at 
Shahgon], were found to be strongly entrenched at Sarsm, some 
distance farther off A protracted engagement then took place, and 
our troops, havmg expended aU their ammumtion, were obhged to 
retreat, leavmg many dead and a gim on the field 

Meanwhile the city and cantonment were m a state of uproar The 
first gun was the signal for the guard at tho gaol to release the 

6.000 prisoners, who, as they appeared m the streets, still wearmg 
their fetters^ caused a perfect panic amongst the respectable m 
habitants , while the evff. disposed made for the cantonment, to 
plunder, bum, and murder Some of the residents who had not 
sought shelter m the fort, confident that our troops would gam an easy 

* ‘ The Indian Mutmy,’ ThomhilL 

f It consisted of the 3rd European Regiment, 668 strong, a battery of Field 
Artillery, with Native dnyers and a few European Artillerymen, and about 
100 mounted Mihtia and Volunteers, composed of officers, emhans and others 
who had taken refuge m Agra 
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nctor> , on bearing of their defeat burned ■mtb nil Bpcod to that place 
of refuge, and for the most part succeeded m reaching it , but a feu 
uerc o^crtabcn and killed In the mob, aided bj the trusted pobce, who 
bad carl^ 111 the da^ broken info open mutiny* 

With one or tuo exceptions the oflicials, mibtarj and civil alike, 
uoro utterly dcmoralivcd bj all these disastrous occurrences, the 
result of their ovn mibecilitj For two days no one was allowed to 
lcn\c the fort or approach from the outside Withm was dire 
confusion , mthout, the mob had it all their own uaj 

Earl^ m August a despatch was rcccned from the Governor General 
acknou lodging the receipt of the report on the fight of the 6th July, 
and directing that Bngadior Polwhelo should bo lemoied from the 
command of his brigade On the 9th September Mr Colnn died , he 
neier rcco^ored the shock of the Mutmj As a Lieutenant-Governor 
m peace time he uas considered to haio shoum great abdity m the 
management of his proimce, and ho uas highlj respected for his 
uprightness of character One cannot but feel that it uas in a great 
measure due to Ins faihng health that, uhen the time of tnal came, he 
uns unable to accept the responsibility of directing affairs himself, or 
to act inth the promptitude and decision uhich were demanded from 
all those occup^^ng prominent positions in 1857 

Mr Ecadc, the next senior cnilian, assumed charge of the go\ em- 
inent on Mr Cohin’s death, until orders uore rccened from the 
Goicmmcnt of India \cstmg the supremo authontj m a mihtary 
ofliccr, and appointuig Colonel Hugh Fraser, of the Bengal Engmeers, 
to be Jlr Cohmi’s successor uith the rank and position of a Chief 
Commissioner Lord Cannmg uas doubtless mduced to make this 
selection m consccpicnco of the courage and abfiity Colonel Fraser had 
displajed during the Burmese War, and also on account of the sound 
adneo ho had given to the Lieutenant Governor m the early days of 
the outbreak — adMco uhich unfortunately was ignored Mr Eeade, 
■who had proied hunscLf uorthy of his high position, gave Colonel 
Fraser his cordial and imqualifiod support, but that ofiicer, hke his 
predecessor, uas m bad health, and found it difiicult to exercise the 
much needed control A constant state of pamc contmued to exist, 
and no rchablo information could bo obtamed of what was gomg on 
Cl on m the unmediatc neighbourhood. The rehef affoided by the 
nou s of the fall of Delhi u as great, but short hi ed, for it was quickly 
followed by a report that the wdiolo rebel army had fled from Delhi 
and w as hastemng towards Agra, and that the mutmeers from Gwahor 
and Central India w'cre advanemg to attack the fort Agam aU was 
confusion Eeports as to the movements of the enemy were never 
the same for tw o days together , at last what appeared to be authentic 

* The police wore suspected of hanng mvited tlie insurgents who defeated 
Polwhele to Agra 
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intelligonco was received the Gwalior troops wore said to bo close at 
liand, and those urgent appeals for assistance which wore sent to 
Groathod caused us to turn our stops towards Agia 

Our object having been attoined, wo were all anxious to depart The 
Chief Comnuesioner, however, was quite as anxious that wo should 
remain , firmly bolievmg that the Gwalior troops would reappear, ho 
suggested that wo should follow them up at least as for as Dholpur , 
but this proposal Groathed firmly refused to accede to The orders ho 
hod received wore to open up the country* between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and ho had not forgotten the httlo note from Havelock 
discovered in the fakir’s platter 

At last the column was allowed to leave The ovenmg before our 
departure Norman and I called on the Chief Commissioner to say 
good-bye We found Colonel Fraser greatly doprossod, and mchned to 
toko a most gloomy view of the situation, evidently thmkmg the 
restoration of our rule extremely doubtful His last words to us were, 

‘ Wo shall never moot agam 'f Ho looked extremely ill, and his state 
of health probably accounted for his gloomy forebodmgs Wo, on the 
contrary, were full of health and hope Haring assisted at the 
capture of Delhi, the dispersion of the enemy who had attempted to 
oppose us on our way thiough the Doab, and the troops wo wore 
servmg wth havmg recently achieved a decisive victory at Agra over a 
foe four times their number, wo never doubted that suecoss would 
attend us m the future as m the post, and wo wore now only anxious 
to jom hands with Havelock, and assist m the rehof of the suffciors 
besieged in Lucknow 


CHAPTEE XXn 

On the 14th Ottobor wo moved camp to the left bank of the Jumna, 
where wo wore jomod by a small party of Artillerymen -with two 
18 pounder guns, and some convalescents bolongmg to the regunonts 
■with us, who had boon loft behind at Delhi — 800 in all Our camp 
was pitched m a pretty garden called the Eainbagh, only o short 
distance fiom Agra, where we gave a picnic to the ladies who had boon 
so kind to our wounded men — a rough sort of outortainmont, as may 
bo imagmed, but much enjoyed by the easily pleased people who had 
been pnsoners for so long, to whom the mere gottmg away from the 
fort for a few hours was a rehof 

On the morning of the 16th wo commenced our march towards 
klainpun, a small station seventy miles from Agra, which we reached 
* Iviiowii BS tlie Doab 

Colmitl Imeer died ivitlun nine months of onr leanng Agra 
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on the 18tb While on onr way there, Hope Grant, Colonel of the 
9th Lancers, am\ed in camp to take over the command of the column 
He had remamed at Delhi when superseded by Greathed, and bemg 
naturally mdiguant at the treatment he had received, he protested 
agamst it, and succeeded m gettmg the order appomtmg Greathed to 
the command cancelled 

Had an ofBcer been specially selected on acenunt of his possessmg a 
more mtimate aoquamtance with Native soldiers and a longer ex- 
perience of India, Hope Grant would no doubt have accepted the 
mevitable But Greathed did not know as much of the country and 
Native troops as Hope Grant did , he had seen no service before he 
came to Delhi, and while there had no opportumty of showing that he 
possessed any particular qualification for command , he certainly did 
not exhibit any while m charge of the column, and everyone m the 
force was pleased to welcome Hope Grant as its leader 

The Ea]a of Mampun, who had openly jomed the rebels, fled the 
day before we marched m, leavmg behmd h im several guns and a 
quantity of powder We halted on the 20th, blew up his fort and 
destroyed the powder The European part of the station was m rums, 
but a relation of the Eaja had been able to prevent the Government 
treasury from bemg plundered, and he made over to us two and a 
half lakhs of rupees 

The civihans of the Mampun distnct were amongst the refugees at 
Agra, and took advantage of our escort to return to then station We 
had also been jomed by some ofBcers whom the mutiny of their 
regiments had left without employment, they were a welcome 
addition to our Punjab regiments, as the himted number of Bntish 
officers attached to these corps hod been considerably reduced by the 
constantly reourrmg casualties One of these officers was a Captain 
Carey, whose story, as he told it to me, of his escape from the 
massacre at Cawnpore and his subsequent experiences is, I think, 
worth repeatmg 

In the month of May Carey went mto Wheeler’s entrenchment 
with the rest of the gaixison, a few days before the mvestment, 
however. Sir Henry Lawrence sent his Mihtary Secretary, Captam 
Fletcher Hayes, to Cawnpore, to report on what course events were 
takmg at that place, and, if possible, to commumcate with Delhi His 
escort was the 2nd Oudh Irregulai Cavalry Hayes had already made 
Carey’s ocquamtance, and, on findmg him at Cawnpore, asked him to 
accompany hmi to Delhi, which invitation Corey gladly accepted 
'^Vhen they got dose to Bewar, where the road to Mampun branched 
off, Hayes, wishmg to gam information from the civil authonties ns to 
the state of the country through which their route to Delhi lay, rode 
off to the lattei place with Carey, havmg first ordered the escort to 
proceed towards Delhi, and havmg arranged with the Bntish officers 
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to catch them up at the end of the next day’s march The foUowmg 
day, as the two fnonds approached the encampmg ground where they 
were to overtake the escort, they beheld the regiment marchmg 
steadily along the road m regular formation, there was nothing to 
warn them that it had revolted, for as there were only three Bntish 
ofidcers with the corps, whose dress was almost the same as the men’s, 
their absence was not noticed 

Suddenly, when they had got withm two or three hundred yards of 
the regiment, the troopers with one accord broke mto shouts and yells, 
and, brandishmg their swords, galloped towards Hayes and Carey, who, 
tummg their horses, made with all possible speed bock towards Mam 
pun Hayes, who was on mdifferent nder, was soon overtaken and 
cut to pieces, while Carey, one of the best horsemen m the army, and 
beautifully mounted, escaped , the sotvars followed him for some dis 
tonce, but a wide imgation out, which he alone was able to clear, put 
an end to the pursmt Carey reached his destmation m safety, and, 
with the other Europeans from Mampun, sought refuge m the Agra 
fort, where he spent the following five months It was afterwards 
ascertained that the three Bntish officers with the escort had been 
murdered by the sowars shortly before Hayes and Carey come m sight 

On the 2l8t October we reached Bewar, the junction of the roads 
from Meerut, Agra, Fatehgorh, and Cawnpore, at which pomt the 
Bngadier received a commumcation from Bir James Outram, wntten 
m Greek character, from the Lucknow Eesidency, boggmg that aid 
might be sent as soon os possible, ns provisions were rimnmg short * 
The note was roUed up mside a qudl, which the Native messenger had 
cunnmgly concealed m the heart of his thick walking stick Outram’s 
urgent summons deterrmned the Bngadier to push on So the next 
day we made a march of twenty eight miles to Goorsahaigunj, and on 
the 23rd we reached Miron-ki Serai, close to the nuned Hmdu city of 
Kano] 

The same day I went on as usual with a small escort to reconnoitre, 

* No account of the quantity and description of supphea stored in the 
Ecsidoncy had been kept, or, if kept, it was destroyed when the Mutmy broke 
out. Captain James, the energetic Commissanat officer, on receiving Sir 
Homy Lawrence’s order to provision tlio Residency, spent liis tune nding 
about the country buying supphes of all descriptions, which were stored 
iiherevcr room could be found for them James was very severely wounded 
at the fight at Ohinhiit, and was incapacitated the greater part of the siogo 
It nas only by degrees that some of the supplies were discovered , no one 
knon how much had been collected, and no record of the quantities issued 
from day to day could bo kept. MHien Oiitinm joined hands mth Inglis, his 
first question was, ‘ How much food is there ?’ 'Thanks to Sir Henry 
Laivrcnce's foresight, there was an ample sniiply, not only for the onginal 
garrison, but for the numbers by which it was augmented on the am\ol of 
the relieving force Of this, howoicr, Outram must have been ignorant when 
ho despatched the little note to which I have alluded in the text 
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tvnd had passed thiougli the to^vn, vrhen I was fired upon bj a party uf 
the rebels, consisting of some 300 Ca^alry, 600 Infantry, and four 
guns, who, havmg hoard of the approach of the column, wore trymg to 
get away before it arrived Their Cavnliy and Infantry were on the 
opposite bonk of a fairly wide stream, called the Kah Naddi, through 
which were being dragged some heavy pieces of cannon I retired a 
short distance, and sent back word to the advance guard, which 
hastened to mj' assistance A few rounds from our Artillery caused the 
enemy to abandon their guns, the Infantry dispersed and disappeared, 
the Cavalry fled, and wo, crossmg the stream, had a smart gaUop after 
them for about four miles over a fine grassy plam On we fleu', 
Piobyn’s and Watson’s squadrons leadmg the way in parallel hnes, 
about a mile apart I was with the latter, and we had a lunnmg 
fight tiU we reached the Ganges, into which plunged those of the 
soiouri whom we had not been able to overtake , we remed up, and 
saw the unlucky fugitives strugglmg m the water, men and horses 
rollmg over each other , they i\ ere gradually earned down by the swiftly 
runnmg stream, and but a very few reached the opposite bank 

Our casualties were tnflmg, only some holf-do/en men wounded, 
while my horse got a gash on his quarter from a sabre Watson had 
the forefinger of Ins right hand badly out in an encounter with a young 
sowar , I chaffed him at allowmg himself to be nearly cut down by a 
mere boy, upon which he laughmgly retorted ‘ Well, boy or not, ho 
was bigger than you ’ 

It was on this occasion that I first recognized the advantage of 
havmg the carbine slung on the trooper’s back while m action, instead 
of bemg corned m the bucket, os is the custom with our British 
Cavalry Several of the enemy’s loose horses were gomg about with 
corbmes on their saddles, while their dismounted nders were at an 
enormous disadvantage m trymg to defend themselves from their 
mounted adversanes with only them swords I saw, too, one of 
Watson’s men saved from a fierce cut across the spme by havmg his 
corbme on his back More recent expenence has quite satisfied me 
that this IS the only way this weapon should be earned when actual 
fightmg 18 gomg on 

Three more marches brought us to Cawnpore, where we arrived on 
the 26th October 

We now for the first tune heard the miserable ‘ story of Cawnpore ’ 
We were told how, owmg to Sir Hugh Wheeler’s misplaced behef in 
the loyalty of the sepoys, with whom ho had served for upwards of 
half a century, and to the confidmg old soldier’s trust m the friendship 
of the miscreant Nana, and m the latter’s abihty to defend him until 
succour should arrive, he had neglected to take precautionary measures 
for laying m supphes or for fortifymg the two exposed barracks which, 
for Boifle unaccountable reason, had been chosen os a place of refuge, 

11 
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instead of the easily defensible and "well stored magazine Onr visit to 
this scene of suffering and disaster was more harrowmg than it is m the 
power of words to express , the sights which met our eyes, and the 
reflections they gave nse to, were qmte maddening, and could not but 
mcrease tenfold the feehngs of animosity and desire for vengeance 
which the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutmeers m other places had 
aroused m the hearts of our British soldiers Tresses of hair, pieces of 
ladies’ dresses, books crumpled and tom, bits of work and scrfips of 
music, ]ust as they had been left by the wretched owners on the fatal 
mormng of the 27th June, when they started for that terrible walk to 
the boats provided by the Nana as the bait to induce them to capitulate * 
One could not but picture to one’s self the awful suffenng those thou 
sand Chnstian souls of both sexes and of all ages must have endured 
durmg twenty one days of misery and anxiety, their numbers hourly 
di min ished by disease, pnvation, the terrific rays of a June sun, and 
the storm of shot, shell, and bullets which never ceased to be poured 
into them. When one looked on the rmned, roofless barracks, with 
then hastdy constructed parapet and ditch (a mere apology for a 
defence), one marvelled how 465 men, not more than half of them 
soldiers by profession, could have held out for three long weeks agamst 
the thousands of disciphned tioops and hordes of armed retomers whom 
the Nana was able to bnng to the attack. 

It IS impossible to descnbo the foelmgs with which we looked on the 
Sati Choura Ghat, where was perpetrated the basest of all the Nana’s 
base acts of perfidy, f or the mtense sadness and mdignation which 

* On the 26th Juno, after twenty one days of mtense suffenng — with hia 
nuinbei's so reduced as to render further defence scarcely possible, with 
starvation stanng him m the face, and with no hope of succour — Sir Hugh 
■\Vheeler most reluctantly consented to capitulate The first overtures were 
made by the Nana, who, despairing of home able to capture the position, and 
with disaffection in his oivn camp, sent thoToUowmg message to the General 
‘ All those who ore m no way connected with the acts of Lord Dolhousio, and 
arc ivilling to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad ’ 
This missive, which was without signature, was m the handwntmg of Azimula 
Khan, a Mahomedan who had lajen employed by the Nana as his Agent in 
England, and was addivssed, ‘To the suqjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victona ’ General "Wlicolcr agreed to giic up the fortification, the 
treasure, and the Artillciy, on condition that each man should bo allowed to 
carrj his amis and sixty rounds of ammunition, that carnages should be 
pronded for the comoyanco of the wounded, the women, and the children, 
and that boats, with a sufficiency of flour, should bo ready at the ncighbounng 
(landing place) Tlio Nana accepted these conditions, and three officers 
of the garrison wei'o deputed to go to the nier and see that the boats were 

n icily jircjiared They found about forty' boats moored, and apparently 
y for dejarture, and in their presence a show of putting supplies on board 
was made 

■f The Nana ncior intended that one of the gamson should Itaic Cawnijioro 
ah\c, and dunng the night of the 20th Juno he amnged intli Tantia^Topi to 
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overpowered os as wo followed the road along which 121 women and 
children (many of them well bom and delicately nurtured) wended 
their weary way, amidst jeers and insults, to meet the terrible fate 
awaitmg them After their husbands and protectors had been slam, 
the wretched company of widows and oi'phnna were first taken to the 
Savada house, and then to the httle Native hut, wheie they were 
doomed to hve through two more weeks of mtonsest misery, untd at 
length the end came, and the last scene m that long drama of foulest 
treachery and unequalled brutahty was enacted Our unfortunate 
countrywomen, with their httle children, as my readers will remember, 
were murdered as the sound of Havelock’s avengmg guns was heard 
Wo found at Cawnpore soma men who had fought their way from 
Allahabad with Havelock’s force, from whom we heard of the diffi- 
culties they had encountered on then way, and the subsequent hard- 
ships the gallant little force had to endure m its attempts to reach 
Lucknow They also told us that Havelock and Outrom, with only 
8,179 men of nil arms, and 14 guns, had succeeded m foromg their 
way through that great city with a loss of 700, but only to be them 
selves immediately surrounded by the vast multitude of the enemy, 
who for three whole months had vainly endeavoured to overpower 
the heroic defenders of the Eesidency 
At Cawnpore there were very few troops The Head-Quarters of 
the 64th Foot, under Colonel Wilson, and some recovered mvohds 
bolongmg to regiments which had gone to Lucknow, had held it for 
more than a month, withm an entrenchment thrown up on the nver 
bank to protect the bndge of boats Just before ve arrived four 
compames of the 98id Highlanders had marched m It was the first 
time I had seen a Highland regiment, and I was duly impressed by 
their fine physique, and not a httle also by their fine dress They 
certainly looked splendid m their bonnets and kilts — a stnkmg contrast 


have soldiers and guns concealed at the Sati Choura Ghat to open fire npon 
the Europeans he had been unable to conquer as soon as the embarkation had 
been effected and they could uo longer defend themselves and their helpless 
companions in misery The nver was lov and the boats were aground, hanng 
been purposely drawn close to the shore When the last man had stepped on 
board, at a gn en signal the boatmen jumped mto the ivater and waded to the 
bank They had contrived to secrete burning charcoal in the thatch of most 
of the boats , this soon blazed up, and as the flames rose and the dry uood 
crackled, tlic troops in ambush on the shore opened fire Officers and men 
tried m vain to push oft the boats , three only floated, and of these tw o drifted 
to the opposite side, where sotojs wore waiting to muider the passengers 
The third boat floated doivn tlie stream, and of the number on board four 
ovcntnally oscajiod — Lieutenants Thomson and Dolafosse, both of the 53rd 
Native Infantry, Pniato Murphy of the 84th Foot, and Gunner Snlluan, of 
tlio Bengal Artillery The rest of the officers and men wore killed 01 drou ned, 
and the ^omoii and children who escaped Mere earned off as prisoners 

11—2 
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to my war-worn, travel-stamod comradoa of tlio Mo\nblo Column An 
avant courier of the Naial Bngado liad also como in, sent on by 
Captam "William Peol, of H M S Shannon, to arrange for the rest of 
the blue jackets nho were about to amve — the first naval officer, I 
imagine, who Iioit over been sent on duty so far up the country as 
Cawnpore 

Other troops wore rapidly being pushed up, and officers who had 
been on leave to England w ere daily arriving, havung humed out to 
jom their different regiments in various ports of India Amongst 
these was an old fnond and brother subaltern of mine, Augustus Otway 
Mayne, whom, greatly to my satisfaction, Hope Grant appointed 
D A.Q M G to help me, for there was now more w ork to be done than 
I could well get through 

The day after our amvnl at Cawnpore wo heard that the now 
Commander m Chief, Sir Cohn Campbell, was to leave Calcutta that 
evonmg to take command of the force with which ho hoped to effect 
the rehef of the Lucknow garrison, and with this news come on order 
to Hope Grant from Sir Cohn to got mto commumcation with the 
Alambagb, it small garden house not quite two miles from the oitj of 
Lucknow, built by one of the Begums of the ex King of Oudh, m 
which the sick and wounded, tents and spare stores, had been left 
m charge of a small detachment, when Outram and Havelock advanced 
towards the Residency on the 25th September 

On the 80th October we left Cawnpore, and crossed the Ganges mto 
Oudh, tokmg with us the four compamos of the 98rd Highlanders, and 
the men belongmg to Havelock’s force, whom I have mentioned ns 
havmg been left behmd on account of sickness 

On the Blst we were at Bam bridge, more than half way to the 
Alambagb, when a telegram reached the Brigadier directmg him to 
halt until Sir Cohn Campbell (who had got as far as Cawnpore) should 
amve 

Hope Grant did not think the ground we were on well adapted for a 
prolonged halt , that afternoon, therefore, I went off with Mayne to 
reconnoitre the country for a more suitable place "We fixed upon 
an open plam at the village of Bhantira, about three miles nearer 
Lucknow "We met with no opposition that day, but the country 
people m the neighbourhood had shown marked hostility by killin g one 
or two soldiers and every camp-follower who had strayed from the 
mam road, so we were careful to examme Bhantira and aU the 
neighbourmg villages, but were unable to discover the slightest sign of 
an enemy 

As the next day’s march was such a very short one, we did not 
start until 7am., mstead of before daybreak as usual Mayne and I 
rode on ahead with a coujple of sowars, and reached the site we had 
chosen for the camp without meetmg a single suspicion?- lookmg 
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mdmdual Wo then sent back tbo escort to bnng up the camp coloni 
men, and wlulo uaiting for them, wo entered into conversation u ith 
some passing pilgrims, uho told us they were on their way to Benares 
to procure hoh u ator from the Ganges Suddenly a bullet whizzed 
01 or our heads, fiiod from the direction from which we had just 
come Looking back, to our amazement wo saw a crowd of armed 
men at a distance of bctu cen three and four hundred yards, completely 
cutting us off from the column The whole plam was ahvo with them 
When thej sau thoj were obson cd, they advanced towards us, shout 
mg and firing Fortunatolj for us, wo had made ourselves perfectly 
acquainted i\ ith the country the previous daj , and instantly reahzcd 
that escape bj our right (as no faced Luclmow) u as impossible, because 
of a huge impassable j/iif There was another j/itZ to our left fiont, but 
at some little distance off, and our only chance seemed to be m ridmg 
hard enough to got round the enemy’s flank before they could get 
close enough to tins jfnf to stop us 

Accordmglj , w c put spurs to our horses and galloped ns fast os they 
could carry us to our loft , the enemy turned m the same direction, and 
made for a Milage wo must pass, and which we could see was already 
occupied The finng got hotter and more uncomfortable as we neared 
this \illngo, the walls of which w'e skn-ted at our best possible pace 
Wo cleared the village, and hoped wo bad distanced the rebels, when 
suddenly wo enrao upon a deep ntilla Mayne got safely to the other 
Bide, but my horse stumbled and rolled over wuth me mto the water at 
the bottom In the fall mj hand was shghtly cut by my sword, which 
I had drawn, thinkmg w’o might have to fight for our hves , the blood 
flowed freely, and made the reins so shppery when I tned to remount, 
that it Avas wntli considerable difficulty I got mto the saddle The 
enemy ivere already at the edge of the nulla, and preparmg to fire, so 
there w as no time to bo lost I struggled through the water and up the 
opposite bnnlc, and ducking mj' head to at oid the shots, now commg 
thick and fast, galloped straight mto some high cultivation in w hich 
Majne had already sought shelter FmaUy we succeeded m makmg 
our way to the mam body of the force, where wo found Hope Grant m 
great anviety about us, as he had heard the fiirmg and knew we ivero 
ahead. The dear old fellow evmoed his satisfaction at our safe return 
by shakmg each of us heartily by the hand, repeatmg over and over 
again m his quick, quaint way, * Well, my boys, well, my boys, very 
glad to have you back I never thought to see yon again.' The column 
now moved on, and we found ourselves opposed to a vast body of men, 
not soldiers, but country people, who m those days were all armed 
warriors, and who spent their tune chiefly m fighting with each other 
As wo approached the crowd turned, opened out, and fled m every 
dueotion, spreadmg over the plom and conceahng themselves m the 
long gvass We gave chase and killed many, but a large proportion 
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Gscapod Favoured by Uio high cropn, they dinappoarcd mth that 
marvellous celerity ivith which Natives can almost instantly bcconio 
invisible, leaving in our possession a 9 pounder brass gun On this 
occasion wo had thirty killed and wounded 
Wo could not at the time understand whore the men had sprung 
from who so suddenly attacked us , but it altonvards transpired that 
some powerful acmtnclara* in the neighbourhood had collected all the 
forces they could get together, and established them after dark in the 
very villages wo had so carefully examined the prcidous afternoon and 
had found completely deserted, ivith the intention of fallmg upon the 
column ns it passed in the early morning The unusually late hour 
at which the march was made, however, diseoncerted their little plan, 
and givmg up all hope of the force coming tliat day, they consoled 
themselves by trying to got hold of Mnyne and myself 
We halted on the Ord and 4 th November On the 0 th, Hope Grant 
sent n foice to the Alambagh for tho purpose of escorting n long lino of 
carts and cnmols laden ivith provisions and ammunition, iihich tho 
Commander in Chief was desirous of ha\ang near at hand, in case tho 
rohof of tho Lucknow garrison should prove a more prolonged opera- 
tion than ho hoped 01 anticipated it was hkoly to bo 
As wo neared tho Alambagh the enemy’s guns opened on us from 
our nght, while thoir Cavalry threatened us on both flanks They wore 
easily disposed of, and wo deposited tho stores, receiving m exchange a 
numbei of sick and wounded who were to bo sent back to Cawnporo 
A ouiious incident happened at tho Alambagh I was employed 
inside tho enclosure, when all at once I heard a noise and commotion 
some httlo distance off Gettmg on to tho roof, I looked over the 
plom, and saw our troops flying m every direction , there was no 
firing, no enemy m sight, liut evidently something was ivrong , so I 
mounted my horse and rode to the scene of confusion, where I found 
that the ignommious flight of our troops was caused by mfunated bees 
which had been disturbed by an officer of the 9 th Lancers thought- 
lessly thrustmg a lance mto their nest There were no serious conse 
quences, but the Highlanders were heard to remark on the unsuitability 
of their dross for an encounter with on enemy of that description 
On tho 9 th November Sir Cohn Campbell jomed the column, occom 
pamod by his Chief of the Staff, Bngaier General Mansfield f 

Tho foUowmg morrung wo were surprised to hear that a European 
from the Lucknow gornson had arrived m camp All were keen to see 
him, and to hear how it was faring with those who had been shut up 
m the Eesidenoy for so long , but the new-comer was the bearer of 

• Pennanont oooiipiors of tlio land, either of tho landlord class, as ui 
Bengal, Oudh, and the North West Provinces, or of the yeoman class, as in 
tho Punjab 

t Afterwards General Lord Sandhurst, GOB, GOBI . 
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be crossed by the bridge nearest the Gumti Outi 
military aciiinon m auggestiug this route, ns our right It 
covered by the river, and tboroforo could only bo inolcstoi |,[g 

pnrativoly distant firo Sir Cohn, appreciating all the aa ^ 
liomtod out, readily accepted and stnclly adhered to this j/ 
advance, except that, instead of crossing the canal by the bndgt 
forded it a little nearer the in or, a wso divergence from Oiitrnnf , 
looommondation, and one which ho would nssurodlj have ndvused liad 
ho boon awaio that the canal was fordable at this spot, ns it kept us 
altogether clear of the streets 

Outrnm did not touch m his despatch upon any question but the nil 
important one of how the junction between bis oira and the rehei mg 
forces could best bo ofTcotod klany other matters, howov or, claimed 
the earnest consideration of the Commander in Chief before ho could 
proceed Ho hod to determine what was to bo done to secure the 
safety of the women and children in tho Residency, after the first most 
prossmg duty of rohovmg tho garrison had been nccomphshed Cawn 
pore was again in great danger from the Gwalior muUneors, who, 
foiled at Agra, and findmg that tho Maharaja Sindlna would not 
espouse their cause, had placed themselves under tho orders of the 
Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, the vile Mahratta whom the Nana 
made use of to carrj’ out the massaoro of tho Sati Choura Ghat , led by 
this man the rebels were sonously threatonmg Cawnporc, and it was 
necessary to take stops for its security Then agam tho city of 
Lucknow hod to be thought of, its capture and the restoration of 
British authonty wore ahko essential, but our Chief knew that ho had 
neither the time nor tho means at his disposal to undertake this im- 
portant operation at once Ho therefore made up his mmd that so 
soon as the Residency had boon relieved ho would withdraw altogether 
from Lucknow, and place a force at tho Cawnporo side of the city, to 
form the nucleus of the army wuth which he hoped later on to take tho 
place, and to keep open communication with his Head Quarters, w hilo 
ho himself should hurr^ back to Cawmporo, takmg with him nil the 
non-combntants and tho sick aud wounded 


of the East India Compaq’s Service, and at the tune of his death held tho 
rank of Major General Ho amassed a large fortune, and by his will founded 
colleges at Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons, the place of his birth. His 
direotions that his house at tho fonner place should never he sold, but should 
‘ serve as a college for educating childivu and men m tho English language 
and rehgion, ’ were earned out by the British Government, and Martin hes 
bunod in its vault. 
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The next moinmg, the 11th, I had the honour of making the Com 
mnnder in Chief’s ncqnaintanco The manner of my introduotion n ns 
peculiarly unceremonious I had left my own tent to bo repaired at 
Caumporo, and was shnrmg one with Norman, who uas uell Imou-u to, 
and greatly behoved m by, His ExceUeney, whose Bngado Major ho 
had boon at Peshawar Before wo were out of bed wo heard Sir 
Colm’s voice outside He had come to speak to Norman about his 
plans for the future, and as the conversation seemed likely to bo of a 
very confidential nature, and it was too dark for him to see mo, I asked 
Noiman to make my presence known Sir Colm said to Norman 
somewhat roughly, ‘ \^Tio is he ?’ and on my name being mentioned, 
he asked if I wore to be trusted Norman havmg vouched for my 
discretion, the old Chief was apparently satisfied, and then ensued an 
intensely mtorestmg discussion on Ontram’s letter, Kavanagh’s desenp 
tion of the state of affairs m the Eesidenoy, and the manner m which 
it was beat to cany out Outram’s recommendations 

That same afternoon the Oominander-in Chief ronou ed the cohmui, 
which now amounted to about 600 Cavalry and 3,600 Infantry , mth 
42 guns The parade was under the command of Hope Grant, who 
had been given the rank of Bngadier General, and put in executive 
command of the whole force 

Sir Cohn spoke a few mspinting words to each regiment and battery, 
being particularly appreciative and complunontari in his remarks to 


* Besides the troops from Delta, the fow cousisted of PlcI s Na\ at Bngade, 
with eight heavy guns and Lomhers, JlaldJclw s licld Batterj of Ro\al 
Artilleiy (the first that had ever serred in liinw), and two coiiijiamos of 

gnmson Royal Artillery, tuidcr Tmi ere and Longden eqaippid intli heavy 

guns and mortars , a compaiy of Boyal Eiignicei's iindoi Lieutenant Lennox, 
VC a fevi Bengal, and two newly luiscd conimnics of Punjab feappers the 
93rd Highlanders, Head Quarters and wing of the 23nl Boj il B tlsh iusiliers, 
and of the 53rd Foot, part of flic S2nd Foot, and thtmlniunts of the Sti 
Fnsiheis, 64tli, 7Sth, filth, and POth Fwl, and JIndms I'lisilicis, regiments 
which had gone mto the Besidcncy with Oiitrini and Hai olotk The Infantry 
w as bngadra as follows 

AVmg 63rd Foot ] 

93rd Highlanders I Commanded bi Brigadier the Hon idoan 
Battalion of detaolinients j Hope, 93rd Jlighlanders 
4tli Punjab Infantry J 

6th Foot j „ . 

Battahon of dofaoliniuits >• Coiniiniidcd bj Brigadier GTcathed,Sth I''' 

2nd Punjab Infantiy j 

yfing 2Srd Fusiliers 1 Comiiiaiidcd bj Bngadier D 

Two companies 82nd Feet J Foot 

’ Afterwards General Sir AViJhraliain Lennox, V 0-, F 
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tho Delhi troops, who certainly looked the picture of workmanlike 
soldiers , and, considering what they had accomplished, there was 
nothing mvidious in the Chief’s singling them out Tho Bengal 
AitiUory came in for a largo share of praise , ho had a strong liking for 
them, havmg been with them on service,* and soon of what good stuff 
they wore made Ho rocogni/od several old acquaintances amongst 
tho ofhcoTB, and freely expressed his satisfaetion at having such rohahlo 
hattonos to help him in the hazardous operation ho was about to under 
take He was caroful also to say a few words of commendation to tho 
four squadrons of Punjab Cavalry, and tho two rogimonts of Punjab 
Infantry, tho only Native troops, ovcopt tho Sappers, mth tho column 

Tliat Gvemng orders wore issued for a march to the Alambagh tho 
following morning It may perhaps seem as if Sir Cohn was rather 
leisurely m his movements, but ho had ascertained that tho Lucknow 
gamson was in no immediate want of food, ns had boon reported, and 
ho was detormmed to leave iiothmg undone to ensure tho success of 
the undertaking He personally attended to tho smallest detail, and 
ho had to arrange for tho transport of tho sick and wounded, and tho 
women and children, shut up m tho Residenoy, numbermg in all not 
loss than fifteen hundred souls 

Everythmg being ready, wo began our march towards Lucknow, 
one and all eager to have a share m tho rescue of our suffering 
countrywomen and their children from a most perilous position, and 
m rohevmg soldiers who had so long and so nobly performed the most 
harassmg duty, while they cheerfully endured the greatest pnvations 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when tho advance guard was 
fired upon by some guns m position on our right, near the old fort of 
Jalalabad An extensive swamp protected tho enemy’s right flank, 
while on their left wore a number of watei cuts and broken ground 
The Infantry and Artillery wheeled round and attacked the battery in 
front, while Hugh Gough pushed on with his squadron of Cavalry to 
see if he could find a way through tho apparently impassable swamp 
to the enemy’s nght and rear Bourchier’s battery coming up m the 
mok of time, tho hostile guns were soon silenced, and Gough, havmg 
succeeded m gettmg through tho jJnl, made a most plucky charge, m 
which he captured two guns and killed a number of the enemy For 
hiB gallant conduct on this occasion Gough was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, the second of two brothers to wm this much coveted dis- 
tmotion 

The next mommg Adrian Hope, who commanded a brigade, was 
ordered to seize the Jalalabad fort, but findmg it evacuated, ho blew up 
one of tho walls, and so rendered it mdefensible 

On the afternoon of the 18th I aocompamed tho Commander m- 

* Sir Coliu Campboll had served throughout tho Piiiyab Campaign and on 
the Peshawar frontier 
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Chief in ft rocoiinnisBftiico lowurds the ChftTbngh bndgo and the left 
front of the Alniubngh, n, niso to decol^ 0 the enemy fts to the real hne 
of oiir advance hen ndnig nlong ho told me, to my infimte pnde 
and delight, thnt I vmib to have the honour of conducting the force to 
the Dilkuslm The first thing I did on roturnuig to camp was to find 
a good guide Wo had onh about five miles to go, but it uas 
nccc‘:sar> to make sure that tlio direction taken avoided obstacles 
winch might impede the passage of the ^Wtiller^' I was fortunate m 
finding a fairh intclhgont Native, who, after a great deal of persuasion, 
agreed, for a reward, to take mo bj a track over which guns could 
travel I never let this man out of my sight, and made him show mo 
enough of the road to convnnco me ho know the w ay and meant fair 
dealing 

The iMambagh now prov cd most useful , all our camp equipage was 
packed inside the cnclosuie, for wo took no tents with us, and all our 
spare stores wore left there A rough description of semaphore, too, 
was constnicted on the highest pomt of the buildmg, bj moans of 
which we were able to communicate with the Eesidoncy It was put 
m Orders that the troops were to breakfast early the next mommg, 
and that thej wore to toko throe dajs’ rations m their haversacks, 
while sufliciont for fourteen dajs was to bo corned bj the Com 
missanat 

Just before wo started on the 14th November we wore strengthened 
b\ the arrival of 200 of the Military Tram equipped as Cavalry, two 
Madras Horse ArtUlcrj' guns, and another company of Madras 
Sappers 

Captam Moir, of the Bengal Aitillerj’, was placed m charge of the 
Alambagh, vnth a garrison consistmg of the 76th Foot, 60 of the 
regiment of Fororeporo,* and a few Artillorjunon The 76th was the 
first regiment to mov 0 dow n from the hills when the news of the out- 
break at Meerut reached Head Quarters , it had done grand somce, had 
suffered heavuly dunng the siege of Delhi, and had weU earned, and 
badl^ needed, a rest It w ns now only 800 strong, and had lost m six 
months 9 officers, m action and from disease, besides 12 wounded 
The officers were all friends of mme, and I was very sorry to leave 
them bohmd, particularly Barter, the Adjutant, a jolly, good hearted 
Inshman, and an excellent ofiBcer 

"Wo marched at 9 a,m , keepmg to the south of the Alambagh and 
the Jalalabad fort Wo then struck across the fields to the ground now 
occupied by the Native Cavalry fines, and on to the open space upon 
which the present race course is marked out On reachmg this pomt 
the DiUnisfift came m sight about a mile m front As we approached, 
a few shots were fired at us , but the enemy rapidly disappeared as the 


* Now the 14th (Sikhs) Bengal Infantry 
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Cavalry and Horso Artdlory, followed by the Infantry of the advance 
guard, in akirmisliing order, passed through an opening ivhich had 
boon hastily made in tho ivall of the enclosure 

The gallop across tho Dilhusha park ivas quite a pretty sight deer, 
which had boon quietly browsing, bounded aivay on all sides, 
fnghtonod by our approach and tho rattle of tho guns, nhde the 
routed sepoys flow doivn the grassy slope loading to the Martiniore 
Wo reined up for a few seconds to look at tho view which opened out 
before us In front rose the fluted masonry column of tho Martini6rc, 
128 foot high , directly behind, tho picturesque buildmg itself, and m 
tho diatanoo the domes and mmarots of tho mosques and palaces 
■within tho city of Lucknow, all looked bnght and fair m tho 
morning sun 

We could see that tho Martmibro was occupied , a crowd of sepoys 
wore coUectod round tho bmldmg, and as no showed ourselves on 
the brow of the hill, a number of round shot came tumbhng in 
amongst us 

Ee mmin gton’s troop of Horso Artillery, Bourchier’s battery, and a 
heavy howitzer brought up by Captam Hardy, now come mto action, 
and under cover of their fire the 8th Foot and Ist battalion of 
Detachments attacked and drove the enemy out of the Mortmi^re, 
while the Cavalry pursued them as far as the canal 

On this occasion my fnond Watson greatly distmgrushed himself 
Entirely alone he attacked the enemy’s Cavalry, and was at once 
engaged with its leader and six of the front men , he fought gallantly, 
but the unequal contest could not have lasted much longer had not 
Probyn, who, with his own and Watson’s squadrons, was only about 
800 yards off, become aware of his comrade’s critical position, and 
dashed to his assistance For this ‘ and gallantry on many other 
occasions,' Hope Grant recommended Watson for the Victoria Cross, 
which he duly received.* 

By noon on the 14th we had occupied the Dilkusha and Martim^re, 
and placed our outposts along the right bank of the canal from the 
nver to the pomt immediately opposite Banks’s house The left bank 
was held m force by the rebels Early m the afternoon I went with 
Hope Grant, accompamed by a small force of Cavalry, to ascertam 
whether it would be possible to ford the canal somewhere close to the 
river, and u e succeeded m findmg a place by which the whole force 
crossed two days later Our movements were fortunately not noticed 
by the enemy, whose attention was concentrated on the roads leadmg 
direct to the city from the Dflkusha and Martuufire, by which they 
expected our advance to be made 

* Dunng one of Watson’s many reconnaissances he received a cut on the 
face from a sabre One of the 2nd Punjab Cavalrymen, seemg what had 
happened, rushed to Probyn, and said ‘Watson sahib has got a wound 
which IS worth a lakh of rupees 1' 
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Sir Cohn.iiicnnwliJo, Imd fixed his Head Quarters m the Martmifere, 
on tlic topmost pmnncle of iihich ho caused a semaphore to be erected 
for communication unth Outram From this post of vantage 
ha\nnogli uns able to point out to tho Commander m Cliief the 
difiLronl obicels of most interest to him— the positions taken up by 
the enciin , tho gioup of buildings, of uliicli the Chatta Monzil* was 
the most conspicuous, then occupied bj tho gallant troops led by 
Outram and ^a^ clock, who, bj OAcrw helming numbcis alone, had 
been prc\ontcd from carrjmg their glorious enterprise to a successful 
issue, tho lloKidenc> , where, thanks to Sir Henr> Lawrence’s fore 
sight and admirable arrangements, a handful of heroic Bntons had 
been able to def^ tho hordes of disciplined soldiers and armed men 
who, foi uearl> three months, dn> and night, had no%er ceased to 
attack the position, and the Kaisarbagh, that pretentious, garish 
palace of the Kings of Oiidli, the centre of ciory Icuid of evil and 
dobauchorj 

Later m tho da> tho enenij made a determined attack on our centre, 
which was checked b> Brigadier Little adiancmg wath tho 9th Lancers 
and some guns On a few rounds being fired, thoj lotirod from tho 
immediate neighbourhood of tho canal, and m tho boliof that there 
would bo no further trouble that day, tho Cavalry and Artillery 
retunicd to the krartimoro, but tho guns wore hardly unlimbored 
before hca^ j firmg was heard from tho direction of Banks’s house 

I galloped off wnth Ma^-no to ascertam tho cause Some httle 
distance from the canal w 0 separated, Mayno gomg to tho left, I to the 
right I found the piquets hotly engaged, and the officer m command 
bogged me to get him some assistance I returned to Hope Grant to 
report what was gomg on, but on tho way I met tlie supports coinmg 
up, and presently they w ere followed bj the remamder of Hope’s and 
Bussell’s bngndes Russell had, early m tho daj , with soldierly 
instinct, sowed two villages a httle aboio the bridge to the north of 
Banks’s house , this enabled him to bring a fire to beai upon the 
enemj os they adi anced, and effectuaUj prevented theur tummg our 
left Hope opened fire wnth Bemmington’s troop, Bourohier’s battery, 
and some of Peel’s 24 pounders, and as soon ns he found it had taken 
effect and tho rebels were shaken, he proceeded to push them across 
tho canal and finally drove them off wnth considerable loss 

Hope’s and Bussell’s united action, by which our left flank was 
secured, was most tmaely, for had it been turned, our long Imo of 
camels, laden with ammunition, and the immense strmg of carts 
carrying supphes, would m aU probabihty have been captured As it 

• Built by a king of Oudh for tho ladies of his harem It takes its name 
fiom tho gilt umbrella (Ohatta) with whioh it is adorned Now the Lucknow 
Club 
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was, the rear guard, under Lieutenant Colonel Ewart,* of the 98rd 
Highlanders, had a hot time of it , it was frequently attacked, and its 
progress was so slow that it was more than twenty four hours between 
the Alambagh and the Hilkusha 

At the conclusion of the fight I heard, with great gnef, that my poor 
friend Mayne bad been killed, shot through the breast a few seconds 
after he had left me He was seen to turn his horse, and, after going 
a short distance, fall to the ground , when picked up he was quite 
dead This was all I could learn. No one was able to tell me where 
his body had been taken, and I looked for it myself aH that evenmg 
m Yam 

At daybreak the nest morning, accompamed by Arthur Bunny, the 
cheery Adjutant of Horse ArtiUery, I began my search afresh, and at 
length we discovered the body mside a doohe under the wall of the 
Mortiniire As there was no knowing how soon our services might bo 
required, we decided to bury the poor fellow at once I chose a spot 
close by for his grave, which was dug with the help of some gunners, 
and then Bunny and I, aided by two or three brother officers, laid our 
friend m it just as he was, m his blue frock-coat and long boots, his 
eyeglass m his eye, as he always earned it The only thmg I took 
away was his sword, which I eventually made over to his family It 
was a sad httle ceremony Overhongmg the grave was a young tree, 
upon which I cut the mitials ‘ A O M ’ — not very deep, for there was 
httle tune they were quite distmct, however, and remomed so long 
enough for the grave to bo traced by Mayne’s friends, who erected the 
stone now to be seen 

The whole of that day (the 16th) was spent m prepormg for the 
advance The Dilkusha was turned mto a general depot, where the 
sick and wounded were placed, also the Ordnance park and stores of 
ei ery descnption A rough defence was thrown up round the bmldmg, 
and a garrison was left to protect it, oonsistmg of five Eield guns, half 
the 9th Lancers, the Mihtory Tram, a squadron of Punjab Cavalry, 
and the 8th Foot, the whole under the command of Little, the Brigadier 
of Cavalry 

In the afternoon Sir Cohn made a femt to the left of our position for 
the purpose of dii ertmg the attention of the enemy from the real Ime 
of advance He massed the Artillery m this direction, and ordered a 
constant mortar fire to bo kept up dunng the night on the Begum 
palace and tlio barracks To further strengthen the behef that opera 
tions n ould be earned on from our left, some of the piquets on our 
ngbt were drawn m , this mduced the enemy to moke a shght demon 
strntion m that direction They crossed the canal, but were speedily 
dn\ cn back by the Madras Horse Artillery guns They then opened 


Now General Sir John Ewart, K C B 
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fire with a 12 pounder howitzer from the west side of the Gnmti, when 
a reall3 most extiaordmary mcident happened, which I am not sure I 
should have the courage to relate, were it not that Sir Dighton Probyn 
and Sir John Watson, who were close by and saw what took place, are 
able to vouch for the accuracy of my story 
A shell, fortimately a bhnd one, from the enemy’s howitzer came 
mto Watson’s sq^uadron, which was drawn up imder the bank of the 
Martmiere tank , it struck a trooper’s saddle m front, and must have 
lifted the man partly out of it, for it passed between his thigh and the 
horse, tearmg the saddle* to shreds, and sendmg one piece of it high 
mto the air The horse was knocked down, but not hurt , the man’s 
thigh was only badly bruised, and he was able to nde agam m a few 
days One of Watson’s officers, Captam Cosserat, havmg ex amin ed 
the man and horse, came up and reported then condition to Watson, 
who, of course, was expecting to be told they were both dead, and 
added ‘ I think we had better not tell this story m England, for no 
one would beheve it ' I myself was close to the squadron, and dis 
tmctly saw what happened f 

All that day (the 16th) I had been very hard at work, and was 
greatly looking forward to what I hoped would be a quiet mght, when 
an Aide de camp appeared, who informed me that the Commander m 
Chief desired my presence at the Martmiere 

On reportmg myself to His Excellency, he told me that he was not 
satisfied that a sufiicient reserve of small arm ammumtion had been 
brought with the force, and that the only chance of gettmg more m 
tune was to send back to the Alambagh for it that mght, addmg that 
he could neithei afford the tune nor spare the troops which would be 
requued, were the busmess of fetchmg the additional supply to be post 
poned until the foUowmg day Sir Cohn then asked me if I thought I 
could find my way back to the Alambagh m the dark I answered, 
‘ I am sure I can ’ I might have hesitated to speak so confidently had 
I not taken the precaution of plaomg the man who had acted as my 
gmde on the 14th m charge of some Afghan chujprassiesX attached to 
the Quartermaster- General s department, with stnot orders not to lose 

* It v as a Native saddle, such as Irregular Cavalry used m those days, 
made of felt without a tree 

f On one occasion, when I was teUing this story to General Sir Samuel 
Biowno, VO, he said that something sunilar happened at the battle of 
Sadulapur on December 2, 1848 He (Browne) was Adjutant of his regmient 
(the 46th Native Infantiy), which was drawn up in line, mth a troop of Horse 
Artillery, commanded by Major Kmleside, on its right flank Seeing that 
soniethmg unusual had occurred, Browne rode up to tho troop, and found 
that one of the men had had his saddle earned anay from under him by a 
small round shot. The man, who happened at the moment to be standing 
up in hm sfamips, escaped with a bnuse, as did the horse 

t A kmd of more or less responsible servant or messenger, so called from 
wcanng a chuprass, or badge of office 
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Eight of lum. I thought, therefore, I would hav 0 him to depend upon 
if niy oum memory faded mo The Commander in-Chiof impressed 
stronglj upon mo the groat necessity for caution, and told mo I 
could take what escort I thought necessary, but that, whatoi or linp 
poned, I must bo back bj daj break, ns ho had signalled to Outram that 
the force u ould adi nnee on the morrow Sir Cohn desired that the 
Ordnance officer, whose fault it was that sullicvont ammunition had not 
been brought, should go back with mo and bo left at the Alambagh 
It was then dusk, and there was no time to bo lost In the first 
instance I wont to my General, and reporting the orders I had received 
from the Commander in Chief, consulted him about my escort Hope 
Grant strongl> urged mj taking wnth mo a troop of the Otli Lancers, 
as well as some Natuc Cainlry, but for a night tnp I thought it would 
bo bettor to employ' Natnes only I know that my one chance of 
success depended on neither being soon nor hoard, and Native Cainlry 
moic more quietly than British, chiclly because their scabbards aro of 
wood, instead of steel I felt, too, that if wo came across the enemy, 
which was not improbable, and got scattered, Natnes would run loss 
nsk, and bo bettor able to look after thomsolvos All this I ovplainod 
to the Goneml, but in the kindness of his heart ho pressed mo to take 
the Lancers, telling mo ho would feel happier about mo if I had my 
own countrymen w ith mo , but I stuck to my own opinion, and it was 
arranged that I w as to bo accompanied by Younghusband and Hugh 
Gough, wnth their respcctno squadrons of Native Cavalry I took 
leave of my kind and considerate General, and burned off first to worn 
the two Cavalry ofliccrs, then to the DillcuBha to toll Lieutenant Tod 
Brown, m charge of the Ordnance depot, that his assistant was to go 
with mo, and lastly to arrange with the Commissannl officer for camels 
upon which to bring back the ammunition 

It was quite dark before I got to the place whore my servants had 
lollectcd, and where I cvpocttd to find my guide What was my 
horror to hear that he had disappeared 1 lie had made Ins escape in 
the confusion consequent on tlio enemy’s atlncks the previous after- 
noon Wmt was to bo done now ? I was 111 despair — and became 
more and more doubtful of luy abilitv to find the Alambagh in the 
dark Bv davlight, and with the aid of a compass, which I always 
earned about mo, I should have lind little difliculty, even though tho 
country v e had to get over was mtorsoeted hv ravines and water 
courses, not to speak of the unconlpromising jlnl near the Tnlalabad 
fort However, go I must I could not possiblv toll tho Coininandor- 
inChuf timt I was unable to carry out a duty for which ho had 
reUe'ed me — thin was nothing for it but to tnisl to inv own rccollcc 
lion of the rout< and hope for the last 

1 vir\thm„ having b<(n put in tram, I rclnriifd to the Artillery 
bivinnr, iiivinp d 11 lio'-tv diiim r, moimli d a fn sh horse, and about 
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9pm, storied ofiF, accompanied by Yonnghusband, Hngb Gougb, the 
unlucky Ordnance officer, two squadrons of Cavalry, and 160 camels 
We got on well enough until we reached the broken ground near the 
present Native Cavalry hnes, when we lost the road, or rather track, 
for road there was none We could see no thin g but the hghts of the 
enemy’s piquets at an uncomfortably short distance to om right I 
struck a match, and made out from the compass the right direction , 
but that did not help us to cleai the ravmes, which, m our efforts to 
turn or get through them, made our way appear mterminable At 
length we found ourselves upon open giound, but, alasl havmg 
edged off too much to our nght we were m close proxinuty to the 
enemy’s piquets, and could distinctly heai their voices We halted to 
collect the long stnng of camels, and os soon os they were got m order 
started off agam I led the waj , every few minutes stnkmg a hght to 
see how the compass was pomtmg, and to take an anxious look at my 
watch, for I was beg innin g to fear I should not be able to aocomphsh 
my task by the given tune Cur pace was necessarily slow, and our 
halts frequent, for the httle party had to be carefully kept together 
At last the Jalalabad fort was reached and passed I then told 
Hugh Gough, whose squadron was m fiont, that we had better halt, 
for we could not be far from the Alambogh, and I was afraid that if we 
approached m a body we should be fired upon, m wluoh case the 
comel-dnvers would assuredly run away, there would be a stampede 
amongst the camels, and we might find it difficult to make ourselves 
known. I decided it would be best for me to go on alone, and 
arranged with Gough that he should remam where he was xmtil I 
returned. 

The Alambagh pioved to be farther off than I calculated, and I was 
bogmnmg to fear I had lost my way, when all at once a great wall 
loomed m front of me, and I could just make out the figure of the 
sentry paomg up and down I hailed him, and ordered him to ask the 
sergeant of the guard to summon the officer on duty "When the 
latter appeared, I explamed to him my object m eommg, and begged 
him to have the ammumtion boxes ready for ladmg by the time I 
returned with the camels I then rode back to wheie I had left Gough, 
and the whole procession proceeded to the Alambagh. 

Already half the night was gone , but beyond the tune reqmred for 
loadmg the camels there was no delay , the utmost assistance was 
afforded us, and ere long we started on our return journey 

Day had dawned before we came m sight of the Ddkusha, and by 
the time I had made the ammumtion over to the Ordnance officer it 
was broad dayhght As I rode up to the MortmiSre I could see old 
Su Cohn, only partially diessed, etandmg on the steps m eiident 
anxiety at my non arrival 

He was dehghted when at last I appeared, expressed himself lery 

12 
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ploasGtl to 800 ino, and, ImMng made mnn^ Icind and coiupUincntary 
lonmrks as to tho succosa of tlio httlo expedition, ho told ino to go off 
and got Bomothing to eat as (luickly as possible, for no ncro to start 
dirootly tho men liad broakfastod Tliat was a very happj niomont for 
mo, fooling that I had earned iny Cliiof’s approbation and justified his 
solootion of mo I wont off to tho Artillery camp, and refreshed tho 
inner man with a stoak cut off a gun bullock uhioh liad boon killed b^ 
a round shot on tho 14 tb 

At 8 a m tlio troops moved off I nas ordered to go ivith tho 
advanco guard * Hope’s and Bussoll’s brigades caino next, mth 
Tra^ era’s Heavy battery, Pool's Naval Brigade, and Middleton’s Picld 
battory 

Greathod s brigade (ovcopt tho 8th Foot loft at tho Dilkusha), nnth 
Bourohier’s battory, remained to guard our loft flank until niid daj, 
when it was ordered to follow tlio column and form its roar guard. 

Tho offer of a Native nho ^oluntcc^od to guide us nas accoptod, and 
Sir Cohn, who rode just behind tho advance guard, had Kavanngh 
with him, whoso local knowlodgo proved very valuable 

Tho enemy had been so complotoly taken m b;j the previous 853 's 
reconnaissance that they had not tho shghtost suspicion wo should 
advance from our nght, tho result bomg that wo vv'oro allowed to cross 
the canal without opposition f Wo kept close along tho river bonk, our 
loft boing partiaU3’ concealed by tho high grass About a mile bo3ond 
tho canal wo turned sharp to tho left, and passed tlirough the narrow 
street of a small villago, commg immediately under fire from some 
houses on our nght, and from tho top of n high unll above and 
be3'ond them, vv'hioh turned out to bo tho north oast comer of the 
Silcandnrbagh 

Tho greatest confusion onsuod, and for a time there was a complete 
block Tho Cavalry m advance vv oro chocked by a fierce fire poured 
directly on them from the front they were povv orloss, and the only 
thing for them to do was to force thorr way back, down tho confined 

• It consisted of Blunt’s troop of Horse ArtiUoiy, the wing of tho 68rd 
Foot, and Gough’s sqnndiou of Hodsoii’s Horse 

t "Wo liod not, however, gone far, when a body of rebel Infantry, about 
2,000 strong, managuig to dude Greatlicd’s hngado, crossed tho canal, and. 

Cl coping quietly up, nished the Martiiiiiro Sir Cohn had loft Lioutonant 
Patrick Stew ait, an unusually promising officer of tho Bengal Engineers, on 
tlio top of tho Martini&ro to keep Oiitmiu informed of our movements b3' 
means of tho semaphore, and whilo Stewart was sending a message ho and 
Watson (who was with him) observed tho enemy close up to the buildmg 
Tlioy flew down tlie staircase, jumped on their homes, and, joinmg AVatson s 
squadron and tho two Madras Native Horse Artilleiy guns, rode to tho city 
side of tho Martmifero to try and out off the enemy, who, finding no one inside 
tho biuldiug, and seeing their lino of retreat threatened, made the best of then 
way baok to tho city Several wore killed by tho Horse Artilleiy, wliioh 
ojieued upon them vnth grape, and by AVatson’s smoars 
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Inne wo had just passed up, which by this tune was crammed with 
Infantry and Artdlerj', making ‘ confusion worse confounded,’ As soon 
as the Cavalry had cleared out, the 68rd Imed the bank which ran 
along the side of the lane nearest the Sikandarbagh, and by their fire 
caused all those of the rebels who had collected outside the walls to 
retire ivithm the enclosure This opened a road for Blunt, who, lead- 
mg his gims up the bank with a splendid courage, unhmbered and 
opened fire within sixty yards of the buildmg 

Blunt found himself under a heavy fire from three different directions 
— on the right from the Sikandarbagh , on the left and left front from 
the barracks, some huts (not twenty yards off), and a serai, and m 
front from the mess house, Kaisarbagh, and other buildings In these 
three directions he pomted his guns, regardless of deadly fire, especially 
from the huts on the left 

It would, howei er, have been mipossible for the advance guard to 
have held its ground much longer, so it was with a feehng of the 
utmost relief that I beheld Hope’s brigade coming up the lane to our 
assistance A company of the 68rd, m the most bnUiant manner, 
forced the enemy from the position they held on our left front, and 
the Highlanders, without a moment’s hesitation, climbed on to the 
huts — the pomt, as I have already said, from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded , they tore off the roofs, and, leapmg mto the houses, drove 
the enemy befoie them right through the serai and up to the barracks, 
which they seized, and for the remamder of the operations these 
barracks were held by the 98rd. 

This action on the part of the Highlanders was as serviceable as it 
was heioic, for it silenced the fire most destructive to the attackmg 
force , but for all that, our position was extremely critical, and 
Sir Cohn, peiceivmg the danger, at once decided that no further move 
could be attempted until we had gamed possession of the Sikandar 
bagh It was, mdeed, a formidable lookmg place to attack, about 
180 yards square, surrounded by a thick bnck wall twenty feet high, 
carefaUy loopholed, and flanked at the comers by circular bastions 
There was only one entrance, a gateway on the south side, protected 
by a traverse of earth and masonry, over Which was a double stoned 
guard-room Close to the north side of the enclosure was a pavihon 
with a flat roof prepared for musketiy, and from the whole place an 
mcessont fire was bemg kept up 

Sir Cohn, m order to get a better new of the position, and thus be 
able to decide m what direction the attack could most advantageously 
be made, rode up the bank and placed himself close to one of Blimt’s 
guns Mansfield and Hope Grant were on either side, and Augustus 
Anson and I were directly behind, when I heard the Commander m- 
Ohief exchnm, ‘ I am hit ’ Luckily it was only by a spent bullet, 
which had passed through a gunner (kdhng him on ^e spot) before it 

12—2 
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struck Sir Cohn on the thigh, causing a severe contusion, but nothing 
more. It was a moment of acute anxiety until it was asoertamed that 
no great damage had been done 

By this tune one of Travers’s guns and a howitzer, which with con 
siderable difficulty had been dragged up the bank, opened fire on the 
pomt selected by Sir Cohn for the breach — the south east comer of the 
wall surroundmg the SiJfandarbagh * Instantly Hardy (Captam of the 
battery) was killed and the semoi Subaltern wounded Blunt’s charger 
was shot, and of the few men under his command 14 Europeans and 
6 Gxm Lascars were kdled or wounded , 20 of the troop horses were 
also knocked over f 

While the heavy guns were at work on the breach, Adrian Hope, 
with the 58id, cleared off a body of the enemy who had coUeoted on 
our left front, and connected the barracks with the mam attack by a 
Ime of skirmishers 

In less than half an hour an opemng three feet square and three feet 
from the ground had been made in the wall It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious , Sir Cohn would not 
M ait, and ordered the assault to begm The Infantry had been lymg 
down, under such shght cover as was available, impatiently awaatmg 
for this order The moment it reached them, up they sprang with one 
accord, and with one voice uttered a shout which must have fore 
shadowed defeat to the defenders of the Sikandarbagh The 98rd 
under Lieutenant Colonel Ewart, and the 4th Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant Paul, led the way, closely followed by the B 8 rd under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon;|; of the 98rd Highlanders, and one of the 
battohons of Detachments under Major Eoger Bamston. 

* This wall has long since been built up, and the whole place is so over 
grown mth jnngle that it uss with difficutiy 1 could trace the actual site of 
the broach when I last losited Lucknow in 1893 

f Blunt's troop, when it left Umballa in May, 1857, consisted of 93 
Europeans and 20 Native Gun Lascars It suffered so severely at Delhi that 
only five guns could be manned when it marched from there m September, 
and after the fight at Agra its total loss amounted to 12 lolled and 26 
wounded Four guns could then with difficulty be manned When Blunt 
left the troop in January, 1858, to take command of Bomvhier's Field Battery, 
69 out of the 113 men with whom he had commenced the campaign had been 
lolled or wounded f Tlie troop would have been unsemcoablo, had men not 
Toluntceicd for it from other corps, and drivers been posted to it from the 
Eoyal ArtiUerj At the commencement of the Mutinv Blunt was a subaltern, 
and in ten months he found himself a Lieutenant Colonel and a C B Quick 
promotion and great rewards indeed, but nothing more than he nchly deserved , 
lor seldom, if ever, has a battery and its commander had a grandci record 
to show 

t Captam IFalton nos the semor officer of the regiment present, and took 
a conspicuous part in leading it, hut as in Sir Cohn Campbell’s opinion he 
was too junior to be lu command. Lieutenant Colonel Gordon was appomted 
as a temporaiy measure 
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It was a magrufioont sight, a sight never to be forgotten — that glonons 
struggle to bo the first to enter the deadly breaoh, the pnze to the 
winner of tlio raoo being certain death 1 Highlanders and Sikhs, 
Punjabi Mohomedans, Dogras'*^ and Pathons, all vied with each other 
in the generous competition f 

A Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead as 
he jumped mto the enclosure , a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry came 
nest, and mot the same fate Then followed Captom Burroughs and 
Lieutenant Coopei, of the 98rd, and immediately behmd them their 
Colonel (Ewart), Captam Lumsden, of the 80th Bengal Infantry,f and 
a number of Sikhs and Highlandois as fast os they could soi amble 
through the oponmg A diummer boy of the 93rd must have been one 
of the first to pass that ginm boundary between hfe and death, for when 
I got m I found hun just mside the breaoh, lymg on his back qmte dead 
— a pretty, mnoocnt-loolong, fau haired lad, not more than fourteen 
years of ago 

The crush now became so gieat in the men’s eagerness to get through 
the openmg and jom the conflict within, that a regular block was the 
consequence, which eiery mmuto became more hopeless One party 
mode for the gateway and another for a barred wmdow§ close by, 
deter min ed to force an entrance by them The traverse havmg been 
rushed by the 4th Punjab Infantry gallantly led by a Dogra Subadnr,|| 
a Punjabi Mahomedon of this distmgmshed corps behaied with the 
most conspicuous bravery The enemy, havmg been dnven out of the 
earthwork, made for the gateway, the heai'y doors of which were m the 
act of bemg closed, when the Mahomedon (MukaiTab Khan by name) 
pushed hiB loft arm, on which he earned a shield, between them, thus 
preventmg their being shut , on his hand bemg badly wounded by a 
sword out, he drew it out, instantly thrustmg m the other arm, when 
the nght hand was all but severed from the wrist H But he gamed his 

* The word ‘ Dogra ’ was ongmally opphed to the Rajput elans m the hiUs 
and sub montane tracts to the north of the Ravi, In later years it included 
hdl Rajputs south of the Ravi, and in nuhtary parlance all these Rajputs who 
enlisted in our ranks came to be called Dogras 

t In consequence of the behaviour of the 4th Punjab Infantry on this 
occasion, and in other engagements m which they served with the 93rd High 
landers, the officers and men of the latter corps took a great hking to the 
foiTiier rngunent, and some years after the Mutmy two officers of the 93i-d, 
ivho were candidates foi the Staff Corps, specially applied to be posted to the 
4th Punjab Infantry 

t Attached os Interpreter to tlie 98rd Highlanders 
§ It was here Captam Walton, of the 63m, was severely wounded 
II Subadai Qokal Smg was mentioned by the Commander m Chief m 
despatches for his conduct on this occasion 

if For tins act of heroism Mukarrab Khan was given the Order of Merit, the 
Indian eqmvalent to the Victona Cross, but carrymg with it an mcisase of 
imy At the end of the campaign klukamib Khan left the service, but w hen 
his old Commandmg officer. Colonel Wilde, went to the Umbeyla expedition 
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object — the doors could not be closed, and ■were soon forced open 
altogether, upon which the 4th Punjab Infantry, the 68rd, 93rd, and 
some of the Detachments, stormed m 
This devoted action of Mukarrab Khan I myself witneBsed, for, vntli 
Augustus Anson, I got m immediately bohmd the stor ming party As 
wo reached the gateway, Anson was Imocked off his horse by a bullet^ 
which grazed the base of the skull just bohmd the nght eai , and stunned 
him for a moment — the next, he was up and mounted again, but was 
hardly in the saddle when his horse was shot dead 
The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict The 
rebels, noi er dreaming that wo should stop to attack such a formidable 
position had collected in the Sikondarbagh to the number of upwards 
of 2,000, mth the intention of falling upon our nght flank so soon os 
we should become entangled amongst the stieets and houses of the 
Hazratgonj * They wore now completely caught m a trap, the only 
outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which our troops 
contmued to pour There could therefore be no thought of escape, and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy, and 
determmed to sell their hves ns deaily as they could Inch by mch 
they wore forced back to the pavihon, and mto the space between it and 
the north wall, where they wore oU shot or bayoneted Theio they lay 
m a heap as high os my head, a hoavmg, surgmg mass of dead and 
dying mextncably entangled It was a sickenmg sight, one of those 
which even in the excitement of battle and the flush of victory moke 
one feel strongly what a homblo side there is to war The wretched 
vounded men could not get clear of their dead comrades, however 
great their struggles, and those ViYRJbQ xrhioh ghastly pile of 

vTithmg humamty vented ippomtment on every 

Bntish oflioer who vas iwth diOlosout mstP°“ 
grossest descnpl j inst nsited Lnekuow goy„ 

The firmg aioop, wliou it loft Umlvill ®her for some tune after 

Eui-uam,’^'**^ A few got up mto the 

only 1 <C Runs could bi manned wlicii it i tno uoi , “ 
an/ aftcr^io fight at Agni its total Ja^w. - 

vouuded Four guns could thou mtli di to bo c escaped the icngoanco 
left the ti-oop in January, 1868, to take come bohaits between the mutinous 
eO out of tho 113 mon inth uliom ho had igonioujjg ^£,^0 killed, saie three 
killed or voundod ! Tho troop u-ould havjn of, ^ ^ 

loluntccrcd for it from other corjis, and dycan 

Royal Artillerj At thocommonccnieutof 1810*^5® which corned every - 
and in Icn months he found liimsclf a Lieut 

promotion and great reivnrds indeed, but notl to I those who first entered 

tor seldom, if oior, has a battciy and its ctouj^ desperate nature of tho 

to shou 

t Captain Walton nas tho senior oflicer Oit)'— — 
a conspicuous jvirt in leading it, but as in on serving inth him ns an 
was too junior to be in command, Lieutcnanr 
as a temporarj measure jknovr 
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fighting, our losses weio astonishingly small The 98id had 2 officers 
and 23 men (moludmg the Sergeant Major) killed, and 7 officers and 
61 men wounded 

The 4th Punjab Infantry went mto action with four British officers, 
of whom two wore kdlod and one was severely wounded Sixty rune 
of the Natiie officeis and men were also killed or wounded * 


CHAPTER XXIA'^ 

The operation which I have tned to describe m the last chapter was 
not completed until well on m the afternoon, when the movement 
towards the Residency was at once proceeded with To the left as wo 
advanced the ground was fairly open (with the exception of qmte a 
small viUagej for about 1,100 yards m the dueotion of the Biitish 
Infantry mess house To the right also, for about 800 yards, there was 
a clear space, then a belt of jungle mteisected by huts and small 
gardens extending for about 400 yards further, as far as the Shah 
Najaf,t ahnndsome white domed tomb, surrounded by acourt yoid, and 
enclosed by high masonry loopholed walls , and beyond the Shah Najaf 
rose the Kadam Rasul, | another tomb standing on a shght ermnence 

But httle opposition was experienced from the iillage, which was 
earned by the Infantry, while the ArtiUeiy were brought up to open fire 
on the Shah Najaf and Kadam Rasul The latter was soon occupied 
bj the 2nd Punjab Infantry, belongmg to Greathed’s brigade, which 
had by this tune joined the mam body , but the Shah Najaf proved a 
hordei nut to crack This buddmg was almost concealed by dense 

* Lientenont Paul, tho Commandant, was killed Lieutenant Oldfield 
moi tally, and Lieutenant ^McQueen severely, wounded. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
who brought tho regiment out of action, was quite a lad, and was killed at 
Euhiya the folloumg Apnl Both ho and McQueen v ere recommended for 
the V C for their gmlantry on this occasion After the fight was over, one 
of tho Native oflicers, bemoonmg the loss of the British oflioei-s, asked me who 
would he sent to replace tliom Ho added ‘ Sahib, ham log larat men bahnt 
tez ham magar gang ha bandobail nahmjanlc ' (‘ Sir, ue can fight well, but we 
do not iindei-staud military aiTongemente ’) What the old soldier intended 
to convey to me was his sense of the inability of himself and his comrades to 
do without the leadersliip and geneiwl management of the Bntish officers 

* Shah Najaf is the tomb of Qhazi ud dm Haidar, first Kmg of Oudh, 

, built by lumsolf It dem cs its name fiom Najaf, the lull on which is built 

tlie tomb of All, the son in law of Mahomed, and of which tomb this is said to 
bo a copy 

t Tlie Kadam Rasul, or Piophet’s footpnnt, a Mahomedan place of worship, 
which contained a stone bcanngthemipress of tho foot of tlio Piophot, brought 
from Arabia by a pdgiim During tlie Mutiny the holystone was earned ofl 
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jungle, and its great strength therefore remained unsuspected until we 
got quite close up to it 

Bamston’s battahon of Detachments advanced m slarmishmg order, 
under cover of our guns One of the shells most unfortunately burst 
prematurely, woundmg Major Barnston so severely that he died soon 
afterwards Whether it was that the men were depressed by the loss of 
their leader, or that they were not prepared for the very damaging fire 
which suddenly poured upon them, I know not, but certam it is that 
they wavered, and for a few mmutes there was a shght pamc The 
Commandei m-Chief, with Hope Grant, Mansfield, Adnan Hope, and 
their respective staffs, were sittmg on their horses anxiously awaitmg 
the result of the attack, when aU at once it became apparent that there 
was a retrograde movement on the part of some of the men, who were 
emergmg from the belt of jungle and hastemng towards ns Norman 
was the first to grasp the situation Puttmg spurs to his horse, he 
galloped mto their midst, and called on them to puU themselves 
together , the men raUied at once, and advanced mto the cover from 
which they had for the moment retreated. I had many opportumties 
for notmg Norman’s coolness and presence of mind under fire On this 
particular occasion these quahties were most marked, and his action 
was most timely 

More Infantry were brought up, but without avail The enemy 
evidently were determmed to prevent the capture of the Shah Nnjaf 
Tire was now opened upon us from a heavy gun on the other side of 
the Gumti (the first shot from which blew up one of the ammumtion 
waggons belongmg to the Naval Brigade), and aU the cannon that 
were collected at the Kaisarbagh and mess house were brought to bear 
upon us The musketry fire was incessant, and Peel’s men suffered so 
severely that one of his guns could not be worked 

Sir Cohn was beginnmg to get extremely anxious, and no wonder — 
the position was most uncomfortable, and the prospect very gloomy 
Three hours smce the attack began 1 The day was rapidly drawmg to 
a close, and we were no nearer our object, on the contrary, the 
opposition became every moment stronger, and the fire more deadly 
A retreat was not to be thought of , indeed, our remainmg so long 
stationary had been on encouragement to the enemy, and every one 
felt that the only chance for the httle Bnbah army fighting against 
80,000 desperate mutmeers, wth every advantage of position and 
intimate knowledge of locahty m their favour, was to contmue to 
advance at all hazards , and this our gallant old Chief decided to do 
Placmg himself at the head of the 98rd, he explained to the only too 
eager Highlanders the dangerous nature of the service, and called on 
them to follow him There was no mistaking the response , cheer 
after cheer rent the air ns they hstened to the words of the Chief they 
knew so well, and belies ed m so thoroughly, assurmg him of their 
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rcn(lino‘:s to follow hithorsoe\ or ho should load, do whatever he 
should diiect Thoymo\ed off, followed by Peel’s guns dragged by 
sailors and some of the l\radras Fusiliers, the advance of the party 
being co^ orod bj Jliddlotou's Field battery, whioh dashed to the front 
and opened mth grape 

Almost instantanoouslj the narrow path along which we were 
proceeding was choked wnth wounded officers and dead and strugglmg 
horses It was hero that Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Cohn’s Aide de- 
camp, lost his arm, and his brother (anothei Aide de camp) was 
wounded Adnan Hope’s horse was shot dead — mdeed, very few 
escoped injury, either to tliemsehes or their horses I was one of the 
luck> few On reaching the wall of the Shah Najaf enclosure, it was 
found to bo twent 3 feet high, no entrance could be seen, and there 
were no scaling ladders aiailablo, so thoie was notlimg for it but to 
ondoa^ our to broach the massn e w all "*■ The 24-pounders hammered 
aw aj at it for some time, but proved (luite unequal to the task , though 
onlj a few jords off, they made no impiession whateier, and it seemed 
ns if the attempt to take the position must be abandoned Peel was, 
therefore, ordered to withdraw Ins guns imder cover of some rockets, 
which were discharged into the enclosure, and Hope was directed to 
retire as soon as ho could collect the killed and wounded 

Captnm Allgood, Sir Cohn’s trusted Assistant Quartermaster General, 
w'os the bearer of the order Ho and Hope, after consulting together, 
detenmned that before the latter obeyed they would try to discover if 
there did not evist an oponmg m some other part of the walls 
Assisted bj a sergeant of the 93rd, they set about their seaich, and 
aotuallj did find a nanow' gap, through which they could see that the 
cnemj', tomfiod and thrown into confusion by the explodmg rockets 
folhng amongst them, were fast abandomng the bulling The two 
friends helped each other tlirough the gap, and, followed by some 
Highlanders, they proceeded across the now deserted enclosure to 
secure the only gateway, which was on the opposite side to that which 
we had attacked , and Allgood had the great pleasure of announemg to 
the Commander m Chief that there w as no need to retire, for the 
formidable position was m our possession 

It was gettmg dark when at length we occupied the Shah Najaf, 
some of us got on to the top of the buildmg to take a look round 
There was just hght enough to show us a sepoy sauntermg uncon 
cernedly up to the gate, endently m happy ignorance of what had 
happened He soon discovered that his comrades were no longer 
masteis of the situation, and, letting his musket fall, he made all 

* Lieutenant Salmon, R N (now Adnural Sir Nowell Salmon, K 0 B ), 
climbed up a tree o^ erliangmg this wall, in order to see what was gomg on 
behind it , he succeeded in obtaining useful mfomiation, but on being per 
ceived, was fired at and badly wounded He received the V C 
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haste to the nver, into -which ho dropped, and swam lo the other 
side 

Sir Cohn and my General took np their quarters m the Shah Najaf, 
but only nonunally, for after a scratch dinner -we all jomed the troops, 
■who bn ouaoked where they stood 

The force was disposed m a semicircle, extendmg from the Shah 
Najaf to the barracks The wounded were placed in the huts near the 
Sikandorbagh, where they passed a most comfortless night, for when 
the sun sot it rapidlj got cold, and the hospital arrangements were 
necessarily on a i ery limited scale 

By this tune I was dead beat, hanng been for sixty hours oontmuaUy 
m the saddle, except when I lay down for a short nap on the night of 
the 14th 

“We were not allowed, however, to haie a very long mght’s rest 
Hours before daum on the 17th we were roused by the beatmg of 
drums and ringmg of bells (an impotent attempt on the part of the 
rebel leaders to excite the enthusiasm of their followers), uhich caused 
the troops to prepare for an attack and stand to their arms But the 
enomj -uere not in a mood to encounter us m the open, small as our 
numbers uere, thej had suffeied heaiily the day before, and they 
must haio begun to reahre that tlieu strongest positions were in 
adequate against British pluck and detcrmmation 

Tlie mess house -u as the next point to be earned, but the Com 
mandor-m Chief thought it would be prudent to make our left quite 
secure m the first instance The duty of occupymg the houses and 
gardens situated between the barracks and Banks’s house was 
entrusted to Bngadior Bussell Four bungaluas,-*- in which the 
officers of the 82nd Foot had h\od, were first soired Eussoll then 
pushed on towards Banks's house, which it was nccessarj to occupy, as 
it commanded the crossing oior the canal, by which uo communicated 
■with the Dilkusha, and b^ which it was thought that the people rescued 
from the Resldenc^ would have to be brought away Eussoll, 
aioiding the mam road, advanced under co-\cr of his Artillerj, and 
forced the rebels to vacate this important position, and Banks's house 
was held dunng the remainder of the operations bj 50 men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantrj, under Liontenant F Keen f 

In ihc meantime a hcavj fire from Peel’s guns had been opened on 
the mcas-housc — a double stoned buildmg, situated on slightly rising 
ground, surrounded In a ditch 12 feet broad, and boj ond that at some 
little distance bv a loop holed wall 

Our losses on the previous da\ had been very severe, and Sir Colin, 

* Mvrkc<l 1) on the innp 

7 Nor Major Oincml Keen, 0 B It was an extremely responsible charge 
for Ml voung an otlieirwith Biicli o small inrtj, asitvraavcrj isolated and 
rijn:i-‘ (I to attack 
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Ontram, unwilling to nak unnecessary loss of men, did not greatly 
extend his position until he was sure we were close at hand, but he 
was not idle “While Su Colin was slowly workmg his way towards 
him on the 16th, he had gradually occupied such huildmgs as lay m 
the duection of our advance From the mess house we could see the 
British flag flymg on the top of the engme house, only a short distance 
beyond the Moti Mahal, which satisfactory piece of mteUigence Nor 
man went down to report to Sir Cohn, who, with his Chief of the Staff, 
had ]ust amied I followed Norman, and we two made oUr way to 
the western wall of the Pearl Palace enclosure, outside which Outram 
and Havelock were standing together They had run the gauntlet of 
the enemy’s fire in coming from the engme house , Colonel Robert 
Napier and two other ofificers who accompomed them, hanng been 
wounded, had to be earned back Some of Lennox’s Sappers set to 
work, and soon mode a hole m the wall* large enough for these two 
distmguished men to pass through 

I had never before met either of them In Afghanistan Outram had 
been a fnend of my father, who had often spoken to me about him m 
tenns of the warmest admiration, and bis courage and chivalry were 
knouTi and appreciated throughout India It was therefore with feel 
mgs of the most In ely interest that I beheld this man, whose character 
I so greatly admued He was then fifty-four years of ago, strong 
and broad-shouldered, m no nay broken doivn bj the heavy load of 
responsibihty and anxiety ho had had to bear, or the hardships he had 
gone through Ha\ clock, the hero of a hundred fights, on the contrarj', 
looked 111,11010 and depressed, but brightened up a little nhen Norman 
told him ho had been made a K C B 

Sir Cohn i\ aitcd to receive tlicse two heroes on the ground slopmg 
doim from the moss-house, and it was there that the meeting between 
the three icteraus took place A most impressne and memorable 
scene was that meeting, which has been well depicted in the histoncal 
picture hi Barker 

As if to show the mgo and disappomtmont of the cnomj at this cm- 
dcncc of the success of our operations, eiery gun in the Kaisarbagh was 
turned upon us, and it was under a shower of shot and shell that the 
intonicw was held , it did not last long, font was neither the tune 
nor the place to discuss plans for the future All Sir Cohn could then 
sai was that the troops should borcmoicd outside Lucknow as soon 
as the women and children had been brought av ay, and ho expressed 
his ‘thankfulness that the relief of the garrison had been accomplished ’ 
Norman and I obtained permission to accompany Outram and Hai c 
lock back to the Kesidciicj It was intcnseU but pamfullj interesting 
to 1 isit this scene of so inanj acts of heroism, and of so much suffer 

* A sHli let mto the south west comer of the wall marks the spot 
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me endurea vmexampled fortitude We first went to &e posts 
owupied by Haielock’s force in the Chatta Maaizil, ^d in other huild 
mgs which have long since disappeared At one of these 
uatch the Artillery trying to silence the enemy’s guns 
Bide of the nver We talked to the men, who were keen to hear news 
from the outer world and the stoi^ of our advance It was some hWe 
time before we discovered m one of them the Commander of the 
batten', Captain Wilham Olpherts,* foi m his soiled and tom summer 
clothing, his face thm, worn, and begrimed with smoke, it was difficult 
to distmguish the officer from his men, and it was under these level- 
ling circumstances that I had the honour of makmg the acquamtance 
oi my dislmguished brother officer, whose audacious courage on the 
occasion of Havelock's advance over the Charbagh bridge had won the 
admiration of everyone m the force, and gamed for him the Victoria 
Cross 

Wo no\t camo to the Bailey guard, and as we looked at the battered 
11 alls and gateway, not an mch without a mark from a round shot or 
bullet, we manellcd that Aitken and Loughmon could have managed 
to defend it for nearly five months There was plenty of evidence on 
all the Burroundmg buildmgs of the dangerous nature of the servioe 
iiliich they and their gallant Native comrades had so admirably per- 
foviiicd Although wo were pressed for time, we could not resist 
stopping to speak to some of the Native officers and sepoys, whose 
magnificent loyalty throughout the siege was one of the most gratifymg 
features of the Mutiny 

At length n 0 camo to the Eesidency itself, where we met a few old 
friends and acquamtancos, who welcomed us with the most touohmg 
enthusiasm Mrs (aftoniards Lady) Inghs and the Rev J P Harris 
and Ins n ife I liad known at Peshawar , there were also Mrs Fletchei 
Hales, the mdou of the poor follow whose murder by the men of hin 
f>\\ n escort near klampun I hai 0 related, and Mrs Case, the ividow of 
the braie Major of the 32nd, who lost his hfe at the affair of Chmhut 
Mrh Inghs shoned us the tmy room which she and her children had 
(■hared wth Mrs Case all through the siege , but it was difficult to get 
lun of them to speak of tbeir miserable espenences, winch were too sad 
mul urnblo, and too recent to bo talked about, and they naturaUy pre 
erred to dwell on tbeir tlinnkfulucss for tbe relief that bad come at 
i-t, and to listen to our account of what had happened m other places 
n wn- too late then to go round the position , that had to be left for 
On returned to Head- 

soldierly mstmets 

1 ‘ ' 'p >1'- him to reuiain with his troops 

* Aeiw General Sir William Olphcrts, V C , K C B 
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CHAPTEB XXY 

The night of the 17th passed off quietly Before daybreak the next 
mommg the troops were under arms Thousands of the enemy hod 
collected m the Kaisarbagh, and for the protection of the mess house, 
the Tara Koti, about 200 yards to the south ivest, was seized and held, 
as from this position a flanking fire could be brought to bear upon any 
enemy advancmg from the Kaisarbagh 

The most diflBcult part of Sir Cohn’s task had jet to be accomphshed 
— the bnngmg away of the women and children, and the mck and 
wounded, from the Eesidency — and the question of how this could best 
be done was one which caused the Commander m-Chief much anxious 
thought Many, amongst whom were Outram and Hope Grant, pressed 
him to attack the Kaisarbagh and capture the city m the first instance , 
but 46 ofiicerB and 496 men out of our small force had been lolled or 
wounded , Sir Colm, therefore, decided that it would be to the last 
degree imprudent to attempt such on imdortaking with his reduced 
numbers, and became more than ever determmed to confine his opera- 
tions to the rehef of the garrison 

That the Chief was right there can bo no room for doubt This force 
was barely strong enough for the service it had to perform E\ ory man 
was on duty daj and night , there was no reserve to fall back upon , 
and had ho listened to these proposals, and allowed himself to bo 
drawn into complications m the city, it is more than probable that those 
ho had come to succour would have been sacrificed The wisdom of his 
decision was fully proved by subsequent events, and unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hope Grant and others who at the time differed from 
him m their ideas of the course which should bo adopted 

From the Dilkusha to the Eesidency was not loss than five miles , 
oiory yard of the way had to bo guarded, and the garrison at the 
former place was so attenuated that it had to bo reinforced by the 
withdrawal of part of the 75th Foot from the Alambagh Fortunately 
this could be done without dangorouslj' weakonmg that post, as it had 
been lately strengthened bj the arrival of a small body of troops from 
Cawiiporo 

It had now to be settled whether the oi acuation should bo effected 
bj the route wo had ourselics followed, which was circuitous and m 
places difhcnlt for the wheeled vehicles necossarj for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded, and the women and children , or by the way 
past the barracks and Banks’s house, wluch was shorter and had the 
adiantage of a metalled road throughout But unless Eussoll, whoso 
brigade was m position at the barracks, could make the latter Imo 
pccuro. It would bo too hazardous to adopt, and up to the present the 
reports from Eussell had not been very promising Ho had been 
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hnrdlj pressed on the and had sont ^\o^d that he could make no 
impression on the enomj wnthout heavy guns Colonel Biddulph, the 
Deputy Quartemiastor General, was therefore ordered to proceed to the 
barracks to asccrtam hoiv guns could best be sent to EussoU’s assist 
ance, and report to the Commander m-Cluef on the whole situation 
I was told to go vith him and bring back the required mformation 
"Wo found Eussell in a vorj uncomfortable position, exposed to a hot 
fire and closelj surrounded by the enemy, uho were holdmg the British 
Infantr;^ hospital and other bmldings uathm a few yards of him 
I remained mth Bussell uhile Biddulph reconnoitred the ground 
betu een (ho barracks, the canal, and the Sikandarbagh It was found 
co%ered uith Milages and -nailed enclosures, but he discovered a path 
secure from the enemj's fire, along which ho was able to brmg to 
EusscU's assistance a 9-poundcr gun, a 24 pounder ho-witzer, and four 
6h inch mortars As the 9 pounder was fired, a round shot from one 
of the cnemj ’s 18 pounders struck the mud w all immediately m front 
of It, scattormg great clods of earth, which knocked over Bourchier 
and another oflicer , the round shot then hit Brigadier Eussell, ]ust 
grarmg the back of his neck, actually cuttmg his watch cham m two, 
and causing partial paral^ sis of the low er hmbs for some days 
Eussell being for the time hors do combat, Biddulph assumed 
command, oud ordered me to return to Head Quarters, report what 
had happened, and inform Sir Cohn that he mtended to attack the 
hospital and eudeaiour to dn\o the enemy out of his immediate 
neighbourhood 

I nei or saw Biddulph agam I had scarcely deh\ ered my message 
to the Chief when hcaiy finng was heard from the direction of the 
barracks, and shortly afterwards a determmed attack wus made by the 
rebels on the piquets placed between the Sikandarbagh and the 
barracks, which was repulsed by Eemmington’s troop of Horse 
Artdlerj , with tw 0 companies of Infantry belonging to the 23rd and 
58rd Foot, brought up bj the Commander in Chief himself, who 
expressed to Ecmmmgton his warm approval of the brOhant manner 
in which his troop had come mto action 

Sir Cohn now receii ed mformation that Biddulph was killed, and 
that Hale, who succeeded to the command of the brigade, had attacked 
and taken the hospital, but had been forced to abandon it, as the 
thatched roof had been set on fire bx the shells showered upon it by 
the enemy, who were keepmg our troops constantly on the alert This 
decided Sw Cohn to give up the idea of withdra-wmg the reheved 

garrison by Banks’s bouse 

Early on the foUowmg mommg, the 19th, I was sent by the 
Commander m Chief to the Eesidemv with a note for Su- James 
Outram, contammg the mformation *at arrangements for the with- 
drawal were now complete, and that conveyances for the women, 
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children, sick, and -wounded would be sent as soon as they arrived 
from the Dilkusha 

"When he had read the note Sir James questioned me as to the road, 
and asked me particularly if I had noticed the openmgs made m the 
walls of houses and enclosures, and whether I thought they were large 
enough for the guns, carts, and carnages to get through I rephed 
that I had not observed them very particularly, but I was mchned to 
think some of them were certainly rather small My answer, to my 
astomshment, roused the ire of a wounded officer lymg on a couch at 
the end of the room, for he wrathfuUy asked mo whether I had 
measured the openmgs, and on my saymg I had not, he added ‘ You 
hod better wait to give your opmion until you know what you are 
tolkmg about, those openmgs were made by my orders, and I am 
quite sure they are the necessary size ’ The officer was no other than 
Colonel Robert Napier, who, as I have already stated, was badly 
wounded on the 17th I felt myself considerably snubbed, but Sir 
James kmdly came to the rescue, and e-qilamed that I had merely 
answered his question and had not offered any opmion of my o-wn 
Colonel Napier, however, was not to be appeased, and I could plainly 
see that I had mourrod his displeasure, and that he thought me a very 
bumptious youngster I do not know whether the Chief of the Staff* 
ever heard of it, but it was some satisfaction to me to find afterwards 
that I was right m my estimation of the size of those apertures, some 
of which had/xo be enlarged before the guns and carnages could pass 
through t, / 

By sunset that day the women and children had been brought away 
and collected m the Sikandarbagb Not a very agreeable restmg- 
place, for though the 2,000 dead mutineers had been got out of sight, 
they were merely shghtly covered over m a ditch which they themselves 
had recently dug outside the north wall to strengthen the defences 
The survivors of the siege, however, had become too mured to horrors 
of all lands, and were too thankful for their dehveranoe from the fate 
which for months had constantly threatened them, to be over 
sensitive 

It was a sad httle assemblage , all were more or less broken down 
and out of health, while many wore widows or orphans, ha-vmg left 
theur nearest and dearest m the Residency bunal-ground Officers and 
men accorded them a respectful welcome, and by their efforts to help 
them showed how deeply they felt for their foilom condition, while 
our old Chief had a comfortable tea prepared for them When mght 
sot m, the road havmg been carefully reconnoitred beforehand, the 
melancholy convoy mth its guard of soldiers started for the DiUrusha, 
where it arrived m safety, and was warmly received by the officers of 


-• Colonel Napier was Chief of the Staff to Sir James Outi-ani 
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tho 9th Lancors and tho rest of tbo gnmson, who did nil that ciroum 
stances Mould allon to innho tho Indies and children comfortable 
Dunng tho 20th, 2l8t, and 22nd, o\orythmg that was worth 
roinoiuig and for Mhich carnage could be provided was brought away 
Such n imscollnneous collection it was — jewels and other valuables 
bolonguig to tho cx-roj al family, twenty five lakhs of treasure, stores 
of all kinds, includmg gram, and as many of tho 200 guns discovered 
111 tho palace as u ere considered hkelj to be of use 

TIio troops M ore not mo^ od away from tho Eesidenoy tdl midni ght 
on tho 22nd, and I had B 0 ^ oral opportunities before then of gomg over 
tho position, to o\cry point of which some thnUmg story was attached, 
and of renoMung acquamtanco u'lth many of the gnmson whom I had 
known before Amongst them uas Sam Lawrence, of the 82nd Foot, 
a fnend of Peshawar dajs, uho, for his gallant defence of the Eednn, 
was nu orded tho Victoria Cross I was ehoum Innes’s advanced post, 
named after McLeod Innes,* a talented Engineer officer, who also 
subsequently gamed that coveted reward , the Cnwnporo battery, where 
so manj ^ alunble hi os had been sacrificed, and the room where Sir 
Henry Laivronco recen od his mortal u'ound , then I climbed up to the 
toM or, from u Inch a good -view of tho city and the posts held by the 
enemy could bo obtamed 

Tho more I saw, the more I u'ondored at what had been achieved by 
such a mere handful of men ngnmst such vast numbers It was 
specially pleasant to mo to hston to the praises bestowed on the officers 
of mj oum regiment, of whom mne wore present when the siege com- 
menced, and only one escaped to the end unwounded, while five were 
kiUed or died of their injuries Of the other three, one M’as wounded 
throe different times, and both tho others once 
All More loud, too, m their praises of the Engmeei officers Durmg 
tho latter part of tho siege the rebels, findmg they could not carry the 
position by assault, tned hard to undormme the defences, but our 
Engmeors wore ever on the watch, and countermmed so successfully 
that they u ere able to frustrate tlie enemy’s designs on almost every 
occasion 

Tho wonderful manner m u'hich the Hin dustani soldiers held theu 
ground, notwithstondmg that they were mcessantly taimted by their 
mutinous comrades for aidmg tho Fcrmghis agamst theu own people, 
was also much dilated upon 

The casualties durmg the siege were extremely heavy When it 
commenced on the 1st of July, the strength of the garrison was 
927 Europeans and 766 Natives Of the former, 168 were civihans — 
brave and useful, but untrained to arms, of the latter, 118 were 
pensioners, many of whom were old and decrepit Up to the arrival 

* Now Lieutenant General McLeod Innes, V C 

18 
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of Outrani find Hai clock (npenod of eightj soi on dajs), 850 Europeans 
and 183 nati\ es were either killed or died of ounda and disease Of 
the noble and unselfish conduct of the ladies and soldiers’ \nies, 
e\ eryone spoke in the highest terms and with tho wannest appreciation 
They suffered, inthout a murmur, tho most temblo hardships, they 
dc\ oted themseli es to tho sick and wounded in tho hospital, and were 
cicr ready to help in any way that was useful Tivo ladies were 
killed, and nine died, during the siege 

Tlio contemplation of tho defence of Lucknow, and the roah7ation of 
tho noblo qualities it called forth m the defenders, cannot but oscito m 
tho breast of ciory Bntish man and woman, as it did m mine, feehngs 
of pndo and admiration. But what impressed me more than oien the 
glorious defence n as the foresight and ability of tho man uho made that 
defence possible 

Henry Lawrence uas, apparently, tho only European m India who, 
from the i ory first, formed an accurate estimate of tho extent of the 
danger uhich threatened our rule in the early part of 1857, and who, 
notmthstandmg his thorough appreciation of tho many good quahties 
of Native soldiers, was not misled mto a mistaken belief m tho abso 
lute loyalty of the Native army Fourteen y’cars before Lawrence had 
predicted tho Mntinv^ and tho course it would take, and when events 
shaped thcniselv es as ho had foreseen, ho gav 0 it as his opmion that 
the disaffection would bo general and widespread But while his mti 
mate knowledge of Native character led him to this conviction, so great 
was Ins influenco with Natives — perhaps by reason of that Icnowledgo 
— that ho w os able to delay tho actual outbreak at Lucknow until Ins 
measures for the defence of tho Residency were completed, and ho 
persuaded a considerable number of sepoys, not onlv to continue m thoir 
nllcgiancc, but to share mtli their Imropciin comrades tho dangers and 
privations of the siege ^ — a priceless service, for without their aid tho 
defence could not have been made 

' CWmttn I cvmr, Aft'r tonimcnting on flic linJntnsI c-irclessiicss 

of Cioirrnmi nt and its disrrg-ird of onhinrv military iiri'C'iutions and iircjiirn 
tiDiis, Hciirv LawTriiee had slioi n how j><js'u1,1p it was that a hnstilo jurty 
Tin„ht leiie Dtlln, and, if the outl>rnk wits not sivsdilv snjtiirtssed, what 
graiL lons^jin iiccs iiiiglit iiisnc. ‘ fy't this hajijtf n, ho rsid ‘ on June 2 , and 
chfis any ’■ain imn doiiht that twintj four hours would kwpU tin Iinndrcds of 
nhls into thoimnd«, and in a wok tiiry jdonjislmrc in th' Dcllii States 
\ ouldlp turn'll into a sivonl t AndwlKnasulIieantforichid la'ininnstmd, 

hit h c Jiild not Ik I tfi rt'd within a iiionth, should we not tlicn Iiavc a more 
dilliMiU to piny than C'live at J’lassy or ( llington at As ayi I tti 

should thin Is ht nlh stnl ing for our existuiic at the most ini-hment 
s I'Jiii of thi viar, with tin. juistigt of our innii larnislinl ' fioing on to 
•1 i that Vfii nit, Inul ulla, and Agni miglit “ay tliat tiny Iiad no troo)M 
to sj an Irom th' ir ow n neo asito s, or that tlav had nofarnaj’o, ' ShoiiM wo 
n 't til ti, h WTiiti, hm to still ' amw foronrindiin fmpin ' 
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In no part of India was there greater need for the semces of a 
strong, enhghtoned, and sympathetic Euler and Statesman Difficult 
as ■were the positions m which many men m authority weie placed m 
1867, none was more difficult than that m which Henry Lawrence 
found himself when he took over the Chief Oommissionership of Oudh 
m the spring of that year His colleagues m the administration were 
at feud with each other, and hy their ignorance of the proper methods 
of de alin g with the people they had succeeded m ahenatmg aU classes 

While Lawrence was engaged m pourmg od on these troubled waters, 
and m earnmg tlie gratitude of the people by modifymg the previous 
year’s undue assessment, signs appeared of the disaffection, which had 
begun amongst the troops at Barrackpore, havmg spread to the canton 
ments m Oudh Sir Henry met this new trouble m the same mtelh- 
gent and concihatory spmt as that m which he had dealt with his civil 
difficulties He summoned to a durbar some Native officers who had 
displayed a very proper feehng of loyalty by arrestmg several fanatics 
who had tried to tamper with the soldiery, and he hberally rewarded 
them, pomtmg out at the same time m forcible language the disgrace to 
a soldier of bemg faithless to his salt But while domg everything m 
his power to keep the Natives loyal, and with a certam amount of 
success, he did not neglect to take every possible precaution 

When first he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, he telegraphed to 
the Governor General advismg him to send for British troops to Chma 
and Ceylon, and to oaU on the Nepalese to assist , at the same time he 
apphed to Lord Conmng for, and obtamed, the rank of Brigadier 
General, which gave him mihtary as well as civil control — a very 
necessary measure, for none of the semor mihtary officers m Oudh 
were men to be rehed upon , mdeed, as m so many other places, they 
had to be effaced when the troubles began. 

Very early m the day Henry Lawrence commenced his preparations 
for the defence of the Eesidenoy , he cleared the ground of aU cover m 
its immediate vicmity, as far as it was possible to do so , he fortified 
it, mounted guns, stored ammumtion, powder, and firewood , arranged 
for a proper supply of water , collected food, which proved sufficient, 
not only for the original number of refugees, but for the 8,000 addi- 
tional mouths belongmg to Outram and Havelock’s force , m fact, he 
did everythmg which forethought and mgenuity could suggest to 
enable the garrison to hold out m what he foresaw would be a long and 
deadly struggle against fearful odds There was no fort, as there was 
at Agra, capable of sheltermg every European m Oudh, and stroncr 
enough to defy any number of mutmeers, nor was there, as at Cawn- 
pore, a well stocked and strongly fortified magazme to depend upon. 
But Henry Lawrence was not cast down by the difficulties which 
surrounded him , he was fuUy ahve to the danger, but he recognized 
that his best, mdeed, his only, chance of delaymg the mevitable 

13—2 
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rebellion until (as he hoped) assistance might arrive, was to show a 
bold front 

On the 27th May Lawrence wrote to Lord Canmng as follows 
‘ Hitherto the counti^ has been kept quiet, and we have played the 
Irregulars against the line regiments , but bemg constituted of exactly the 
same material, the tamt is fast pervadmg them, and m a few weeks, if 
not days — unless Delhi be m the mtenm captuied — there will be but 
one feelmg throughout the army, a feehng that our prestige is gone, 
and that feehng will be more dangerous than any other Kehgion, fear, 
hatred, one and all have their influence , but there is stiU a reverence 
for the Company’s zKbdl * — when it is gone we shall have few friends 
mdeed. The tone and talk of many have greatly altered durmg the 
last few days, and we are now asked, almost m terms of msolence, 
whether Delhi is captured, or when it will be It was only just after 
the Kabul massacre, and when we hesitated to advance through the 
Khyber, that, m my memory, such a tone ever before prevailed ’f 
Feehng all this so strongly, it is the more remarkable that Henry 
Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on ‘ to preserve the 
soldiery to their duty and the people to then allegiance,’ while at the 
same time he was, as I have shown, makmg every conceivable prepara- 
tion to meet the outbreak whenever it should come 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very remarkable man , 
his friendly feehng for Natives, and his extraordmory msight mto their 
character, together with his mihtary tiainmg and Ins varied pohtical 
experience, pecuharly fitted him to be at the head of a Government at 
such a crisis t 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to which I must 
now return. 

'While the withdrawal was being effected, Peel’s guns distracted the 
enemy’s attention from the proceedings by keepmg up a perpetual and 
destructive fire on the Kaisarbagh, thus leadmg the rebels to beheve 
th-t our whole efforts were directed to takmg that place By the even- 
ing of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the enemy 
naturally expected an assault to take place the next mommg But the 

* Preshge, or, rattier, good luck. f ‘ Life of Sii Henry Laivrenee ’ 
t In Sir Henry Lawrence’s ‘ Life ’ two memoranda appear, one by Lieutenant 
(now Lieutenant General) McLeod Lanes, Assistant Engineer at Lucknow in 
1857, the other by Sir Henry Lawrence himself They are worthy of pemsal, 
and will give the reader some insight into Lawrence s character , they will 
also exemjilify how necessary it is for anyone placed in a position of authority 
in India to study the pecuhanties of the people and gam their confidence by 
kindness and sympathy, to which they readily respond, and, above all, to be 
firm and decided in his dealings with them Piimness and decision are 
qnahties uluch are appreciated more than all others by Natives , they expect 
them in then Rulers, and without them no European can have any power 
over them, or ever hojio to gam their respect and esteem 
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object of that heavy fire had already been accomphshed, the ■women 
and childien, the sick and ■woimded, ■were all safe in the DiUtusha , no 
one -was left in the Eesidonoy but the garrison, on duty for the last time 
at the posts they had so long and so bravely defended, and they ■were to 
leave at midnight 

As the clock struck Welve, m the deepest silence and "with the 
utmost caution, the gallant httle band evacuated the place, and passed 
down the long line of posts, first those held by Outram’s and Havelock’s 
men, and then those occupied by the rehevmg force, ■until they reached 
the Maitinifere Park As they moved on, Outrom’s and Havelock’s 
troops fell m behmd, and were followed by the rehevmg force, which 
hi ought up the lear The scheme for this very dehcate movement had 
been most carefullj considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the 
cleier Chief of the Staff, uho clearly e^rplamed to aU concerned the 
ports they had to plaj, and emphatically impressed upon them that 
success depended on his dtrections being followed to the letter, and on 
their bemg earned out without the shghtest noise or confusion 

Sir Cohn Campbell and Hope Grant, smTounded by their respective 
stafis, watched the movement from a position m fiont of the Sikandar 
bagh, iihere a body of Artillerj' and Infantry were held m readmess 
foi any emergency ^Vhen the tune amved for the advanced piquets 
to be iviwn m, the enemy seemed to hav e become suspicious, for they 
suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from the Koisarbagh, 
and for a moment we feared our plans had been discovered Fortu- 
nately, one of Peel's rocket carts was still m position beyond the Moti 
Mahal, and the celerity ■with which the ofiicer m charge rephed to this 
burst of fire appoieutly convonced the enemy we were holdmg our 
giound, for the firmg soon ceased, and ne breathed ogam 

Mansfield had token the precaution to have ■with bun an officer from - 
Hale’s brigade, which was on the loft rear ot our hne of posts, that he 
nnght go back and tell his Brigadier when the proper tune came for 
the latter to mov e off m concert ■with the rest of the force , but this 
officer had not, apparently, understood that he ■would have to return m 
the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to carry out the duty for 
which he had been summoned, he rephed that he did not think he 
could find his way Mansfield u as very angry, and ■with reason, for 
it was of supreme unportonee that the retirement should be sunul 
taneous, and tummg to me, he said ‘You have been to Hale’s 
position do you thmk you could find your way there now?’ I 
answered ‘I think I can,’ Upon which he told me to go at once, 
and ordered the officer belonging to the hngade to accompany me I 
then asked the General whether he ■wished me to retire ■with Hale’s 
party or return to him. He rephed ‘ Eetum to me here, that I may 
be sure the order has been received ’ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had undertaken to 
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perform n fni from onH\, nn<t rnthrr linrnnlouH, (lu(\ I Imd oiih hern 
o\cr tlio ('round twicri— /joiiu; (o tmd rf(iirmn(^ from llio jjo'ilionnn 
tlio IHtl) -nnil mo'it of tlio > (htii dlnnilini; lm<l nmre hnn 

burnt Tlioro ^\(lR no road, but an% number of patlm, whirlj Kornicd 
to load m o\rri diroction but Ibo nj,’bt one, nl InMt, liovexer, ue 
nrrnod nl our deRtinaiion, I dilirerod tlio order (o rolond Ifnlr, nnd 
not out on m\ return journev nloiie Jfv coiiHtenmlieui (treat on 
rcnclitrtf' (fee htlinadnrlmi^li, u be ret f fine? been onfereef to report leufl'ff 
to Jlnnafiold, to find n deported be tlie Cieiuridu, tlnir slnffp, rind tbe 
(roopp, not n crenturo eenii to be pern 1 t)icn be;,an to nndemtnnd 
wlmt n long time it bnd talten mn to cnrr\ out the errand upon mIucIi 
I bnd been pent, much longer, no doubt, than 'Mnunfield lliougbt 
poPHible I rould not help feeding that I unp not in at all n pleaennt 
popition, for nnt inoiucnt the en< mj might dipeo^or iho force had 
departed, and come out m pununt \r it turned out, hnucior, happih 
foi me, the^ romaineid for roino boura m blip’^ful ignornuLe of our 
fiiiccopfifiil retirement, and, mate ad of following in our wake, continued 
to keep up a heait fire on the emplt J{cPld{nc^ and oilier abandoned 
postp Turning m\ horpe'p head in the direction I know the troopp 
mupthaao taken, I galloped ns fast as ho could carr^ me until I 
oaortook the rear guard jiibI ns it was crossing the canal, along the 
right bank of uhicli the greater part of the force bnd bicn placed in 
position Wion I reported iinself to Mniisficbt, be confespcd that ho 
had forgotten all about 1110, winch soinewlint surjinscd me, for I bnd 
frequentU noticed bow o'pncth he roinembercd the particulnrs of anj 
order ho gnao, no matter how long a time it look to execute it 


CHAPTER WVI 

Thk Relief of tlio Lucknow garrison was now accomplished — a grand 
aohioienient indeed, of which nnj Commander might well be proud, 
carried out ns it had been in oiorj particular ns onginnlly planned, 
thus demonstrating with w hat enro each detail had been thought out, 
and how' admirably mo\ omont after mo\ omont had been executed 
Novombor the 28 rcl was spent in arranging for tlio march to 
Cawnporo, and in orgnniring tho dmsion which was to bo left in 
position, under Outmm, in and about tho Alambagh , it w'as to bo 
strong enough to hold its own, and to keep open communication with 
Hoad Quarters 

My time was chiefly occupied m asBistmg in the distnbution of 
transport, and m carrying out Hope Grant’s directions as to the order 
m which tho troops were to march Round tho Dilkusha tho scene of 
confusion was bewildering in the extreme , women, children, sick and 
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Moundctl men, eloplmnts, camels, buUoclvs and bullock carts, grass 
cuttei's’ ponies, and doolies with their innuinerablo bearers, all crowded 
together To marshal these mcongruous elements and get them 
started seemed at first to bo an nhnost hopeless task At last the 
families were got off m tn 0 bodies, each under a mamed officer whose 
wife was of the partj , and through u horn aU possible arrangements 
for their comfort ucro to bo made, and their place on the Ime of 
march, position in camp, etc , determined 

In the afternoon the force u ns gratified by the issue of a General 
Order by the Commander m Chief tbonkmg the troops for the manner 
m uluch the lory difficult and harassing service of the Eehef had been 
performed Alluding to the mthdrnwal, ho said it was a model of 
disciphne and exactitude, the result of which was that the rebels were 
complotelj thrown off their guard, and the retirement had been 
successfully earned out in the face of 60,000 of the enemy along a 
most mcom onion tly narrow and tortuous lane — the only Ime of retreat 
open 

The following mormng Hope Grant’s dinsion marched to the 
Alambagh On ami al there, our transport was sent back for Outram’s 
dmsion, which jomed us the morning after, brmgmg with it General 
Havelock s dead bodj Ho had died tho previous day — ‘ a martyr to 
dutj ,’ as tho Commander m Chief expressed it m his General Order 
The braie old soldier, who had served with distmction m four 
campaigns before tho Miitmj — Bunna, Afghanistan, Gwohor, and tho 
Sutle] — was buned inside tho Alambagh enclosure, respected and 
honoured by the uholo army, but more especially by those who had 
shared in his noble efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison 

A wash and change of clothes, m which wo uere now able to 
mdulge, were much appreciated luxunes From the time we had left 
the Alambagh every officer and man had been on duty without 
cessation, and slept, If they slept at aU, on the spot uhere the close of 
day found them fighting 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding the exposure, hard 
work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no great sickness amongst 
tho troops Tho personal mterest which every man m the force felt m 
the rescue of his countrymen and countrywomen, m addition to the 
excitement at all times mseparable from war, was a stimulant which 
enabled all ranks to bear up m a marveUouB manner against long- 
continued privations and hardships — for body and mmd are equally 
affected by will — and there was no doubt about the will m this mstance 
to endure anythmg that was necessary for tho speedy achievement of 
the object m view Personally, I was m the best of health, and 
though I almost hved on horseback, I never felt mconvemence or 
fatigue 

The 26th and 26th weie busy days, spent m allottmg camp eqmpage 
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and malnng tlio necessary arrangements for fitting out Ontram’s force 
— 4,000 strong, -mth 26 guns and howitzers and 10 mortars 

At 11 am on the 27th wo started on our return march towards 
Cawnporo * It was a strange procession Everything in the shape of 
wheeled carnage and laden ammals had to hoop to the road, which 
was narrow, and for the greater part of the way raised, for the country 
at that time of the year was portly under water, and jhtls were 
numerous Thus, the column was about twelve miles in lon^h, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before the roar 
could start Delays wore constant and unavoidable, and the time 
each day’s journey occupied, as well as the mode of conveyance — 
country carts mnocent of spnngs — must have been most trymg to 
delicate women and wounded men Fortunately there was no ram , 
but the sun was stdl hot m the daytime, causmg greater sensitii eness 
to the bitter cold at night 

My place was -with the advance guard, as I had to go on ahead to 
mark out the camp and have ramps got ready to enable the cart? to bo 
token off the raised roads Soon after leavmg tlie Alambagh wo heard 
the sound of guns from the direction of Cawnpore, and when wo 
reached Bam bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post had 
been established) the efficer m command told us that there had been 
heavy finng all that day and the day before 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late m the afternoon , 
but my work was not over tdl midnight, when the rear guard amved, 
for it took all that time to form up the miscellaneous convoy 

Next mommg we mode an earlj start, m order to reach our destma- 
tion, if possible, before dork Havmg received no information from 
Caivnporo for more than ton days, the Commander m Chief was 
beginning to feel extremely anxious, and the finng we had heard the 
prenous daj had greatly mcreased his uneosmess, for there seemed 
httlo room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels wore mokmg an attack 
on that place The probabdity that this would happen had been fore 
soon by Bur Cohn, and was one of his reasons for determirung to lunit 
the operations at Lucknow to the withdrawal of the garrison 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Cohn had reviowod on the 
Alambagh plain on the 11th instant, mth the exception of the 76th Foot, 
winch was transferred to Outram’s division We had, however, in their 
place, tlio sumiors of the 32nd Foot, and of the Native regiments who hml 
behaved so loyaliy during the siege These latter were formed into one 
liattahon, called the Ecgiment of Lucknow— the present 16th Bengal Infantry 
The 82nd Foot, which was not up to full strength (1,067) when the Mutiny 
broke out, had in 1857 58 no less than 610 men killed and wounded, oxclnsivo 
of 169 vvlio died from disease Wc had also with us, and to them was mven 
an honoured place, ‘ the remnant of the few faithful pensioners who had alone, 
of many thousands in Oudh, responded to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
come in to aid the cause of those whoso salt they had eaten ' — Lecture on the 
Eehcf of Lucknow, by Colonel H W Norman 
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Wo had not proceeded for, when finng was agam heard, and by noon 
all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a Native who brought a note 
marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written m Greek oharacter, and addressed to 
‘ General Sir Cohn Campbell, or any officer commandmg troops on the 
Lucknow road ’ This turned out to be a commumcation from General 
Windham, who hod been placed m command at Cawnpore when the 
Commander m Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th of November It was 
dated two days earhor, and told of an attack havmg been made, that 
there had been hard fightmg, and that the troops were sorely pressed, 
m conclusion Wmdham earnestly besought the Chief to come to his 
assistance with the least possible delay 

Two other letters followed m qmck succession, the last containing 
the disappomting and disheorterung mteUigence that Wmdham, with 
the greater part of Ins troops, had been driven mto the entrenchment, 
plainly showmg that the city and cantonment were m the possession of 
the enemy, and suggestmg the possibihty of the bndge of boats havmg 
been destroyed 

Sir Cohn, becoming impatient to learn the exact state of the case, 
desired me to nde on as fast as I could to the nver , and if I found the 
bndge broken, to return at once, but if it were still m existence to cross 
01 or, try and see the General, and brmg back aU the information I 
could obtam 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on reachmg the nver I 
found, under cover of a hastily constructed tSte dc-pont, a guard of 
Bntish soldiers, under Lieutenant Budgen, of the 82nd Foot, whose 
delight at seemg me was most effusively expressed He informed me 
that the bndge was stdl mtact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remam so, for Wmdham was surrounded except on the nver side, and 
the ganison was ‘ at its last gasp ’ 

I pushed across and got mto the entrenchment, which was situated 
on the nver immediately below the bndge of boats The confusion 
mside was great, and I could hardly force my way through the mass of 
men who thronged round my horse, eager to learn when help might be 
expected , they were evidentlj demoralized by the lU success which had 
attended the previous days’ operations, and it was not until I reassured 
them with the news that the Commandei m Chief was close at hand 
that I managed to get through the crowd and dehi er my message to 
the General 

The ‘ hero of the Eedon,’ whom I now saw for the first time, though 
the fame of his achievement had preceded him to India, was a hand 
some, cheery lookmg man of about forty eight years of age, who 
appeared, m contrast to the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly 
cahn and collected , and notwithstandmg the bitter disappomtment it 
must have been to bun to be obhged to give up the city and retire with 
his wholly madequate force mto the entrenchment, he was not dispirited. 
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iwkI had all hm uila about Iiiin Tn 11 fou uord>< hr told jiui uhat had 
happoiiod, and dc'urrd mo to explain to the Commander in Chief that, 
although Iho clt^ and cantonment liad to ho ahandoned, houa<; aldl 
holding tho onenn in chtch round tho ai'ioinhh roeiim (ulncli ncro j 
Hituatcd outnido and to tho xvoat front of the entrenchmcnll, thus pro / 
xonting Ihoir approaching tho hndgo of hoati near enough to injure it s/ 

I x\aB about to atart liack to Head Quartern, \\hcn suddenU loud 
choora broke from tho men, caiiRod the appearance in their midst of 
tho Coinmandcr m Chief liimBolf After 1 had left him, Sir Cohn 
became excr> mimito more impatient and fidgety, and ere long started 
ofT after mo, accompanied b\ Manafiold and soiuo other staff ofTicors 
Ho was recogni/ed bj tho soldiera, some of nhom had knonn him in 
the Cnmoa, and thej at onco surrounded liim, giiing enthusiastic ex 
prosRion to their joj at seeing him again 

Tho Chief could non judge for huusolf ns to how matters stood, so, 
as there xvas plenty of work m camp for mo, I started back to rejoin mj 
own General On mj waj I stopped to speak to Uudgeii, whom I 
found in a moat dejected frame of mind Unfortnnatelx for him, he 
had used exactly the same words m describing tho situation at Cawn 
pore to Sir Colm ns ho had to mo, xvhich roused tho old Chief’s indig 
nation, and ho flew at tho wretched man ns ho was sometimes apt to 
do when groatly put out, rating Imn soimdlj, and asking him how 
ho dared to saj of Her klajostj 'e troops that thej w ore ‘ at their last 
gasp’ 

I found Hope Grant about four miles from tho n\ or bank, where tho 
camp was being pitched Sir Colm did not return till after dark, when 
xvo wore told that tho rest of Windham’s troops had been driven msido 
tho ontronehmont, which oidj confirmed wliat wo had suspected, for 
flames wore seen moimtmg high mto tho air from tho direction of the 
assembly rooms, which, it now turned out, had boon sot on fire by tho 
enemy — an unfortunate occurronco, as in them had been stored tho 
camp equipage, kits, clothing, etc , belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed tho Ganges mto Oudh But what was more senous 
still w'as the fact that tho road w’as now open for tho rebels’ heax'j 
guns, which might bo brought to boar upon the bridge of boats at any 
moment 

Owmg to tho length of tho march (thirty two or thirty-three miles), 
some of the carts and the hoavj guns did not arrive till daybreak 
Scarcely had the bullocks been unyoked, before the guns were ordered 
on to the nver honk, whore they formed up, and so effectually phed tho 
enemy with shot and shell that tho passage of tho nver was rendered 
comparatively safe for our troops 

When the men had breakfasted, the order was given to cross over 
Sir Cohn accompomed the column as far as the bndge, and then 
directed Hope Grant, wnth the Horse Artillery and most of the Cax airy, 
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Bouicliicr t? bnttcr-\ nnd Adnnii Hope’s bngndc, to lno^o to the soiith- 
cast of tlio ciU and taho up a position on the open ground winch 
stietchcd from the n\or to the Grand Trmrk Eoad, inth the canal be 
tween us and the cnonT\ B's this arrangement communication with 
Allahabad, which had been temporarily mterrupted, was restored, a 
ler'^ nccessar\ measure, for until the road was made safe, lomforce 
inonts, winch on account of the paucity of transport had to bo sent up 
in small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the famihes and 
sick soldiers bo sent down countr's 

The passage of the huge com 03 o\er the bridge of boats, under the 
protection of Grcathed’s bngade, was a most tedious busmess, occupy 
mg thirty horn's, from 8 p m on the 29th tiU about 9 p m on the 80th, 
when Inghs brought oi or the rear guard Durmg its transit the onemj 
filed occasionallj on the bndgo, and tned to dostroj' it by floatmg 
fire rafts down the n\or, fortunatoh thej did not succeed, and the 
coiiA o^ arn^ od w itliout accident on the ground set apart for it m the 
rear of our camp 

For the thice first da^s of December I was chiefly' employed m 
reconnoitrmg wnth the Natno Caialtw the countr^ to our left and rear, 
to make sure that the rebels had no mtention of attemptmg to get round 
that flank, and in niakmg arrangements for the despatch of the famihes, 
the sick, and the w’oundod, to Allahabad cn route to Calcutta We mi 
p^o^^sed co\ ers for some of the carts, m w Inch we placed the w omen 
and children nnd the worst cases amongst the men , but with all our 
eflbrts to lender them less unfit for tlio purpose, these carts remnmed 
but rough and painful com ej’^nnees for doheate w omen and suffeimg 
men to traiel m 

We w ere not left nltogethei unmolested by the enemy durmg these 
dajs Bound shot kept contmunlly follmg in our midst, particularly 
m the neighbourhood of the Commander m Chief’s tent, the exact posi 
tion of which must have somehow been made known to the rebels, 
otherwise thej could not haie distmguished it from the rest of the 
camp, ns it w as an unpretentious lull tent, such ns was then used by 
Bubaltem officers 

Until the women loft camp on the mght of the 8rd December, we 
wore obliged to act on the defensive, and w^ere not able to stop the 
euom3'’s fire completely, though wo managed to keep it under control 
bj occupymg the pomt called Genemlgonj, and strengtherung the 
piquets on our nght and left flank On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt w as made to destroy the bridge of boats by means of fire-rafts, 
and on the 6th there were several affairs at the outposts, all of which 
ended m the discomfiture of the rebels without any great loss to our- 
selves , Lieutenant Colonel Ewart of the 98rd Highlanders, who lost 
his arm on the let, and Captam Crutohley of the same regiment, who 
was sevei-ely wounded, bemg the only casualties amongst the officers 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

The time had now omved to give the Gwahor troops a repetition of 
the lesson taught them at Agra on the 10th Octohei They had had 
it all then own way smce then , and having proved too strong for 
Windham, they misunderstood the Gommondei in Chief remammg for 
80 long on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of their 
superior prowess 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of those glorious days in which 
the European m northern India revels for a great port of the wmter, 
clear and cool, wuth a cloudless sky I awoke refreshed after a good 
mght’s rest, and m high spints at the prospect before us of a satis- 
factory day’s work , for we hoped to diive the enemy from Cawnpore, 
and to convince those who had witnessed, if not taken part m, the 
homble brutadities perpetrated there, that England’s hour had come at 
lost 

The 42ud Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and detach- 
ments of several different corps, had qnite lately been added to the 
force, 80 that the Commander m Chief had now at bis disposal about 
5,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, and 86 guns The Infantry were divided 
into four brigades, commanded respectively by Greathed, Adrian Hope, 
Inghs, and Walpole * The Cavalry bngade, consistmg of the some 
regunents which had come with us from Delhi, was commanded by 
Bngadier Little, the ArtvUeryt by Major-General Dupuis, and the 
Engmeers by Colonel Harness, Gener^ Windham being placed m 
charge of the entrenchments , 

Opposed to this force there weie ^,000 men, with 40 guns, not all 
disciplined soldiers, but all adopts m the use of arms, and accustomed 
to fightmg They were divided mto two distmct bodies, one composed 
of the Gwahor Contingent, the Ram of Jhansi’s followers, and the 
mutmons regiments which had been stationed m Bundelkand, Central 
India, and Rajputana, which occupied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their Ime of retreat by the Kalpi road The other 
consisted of the troops — regular and irregular — which hod attached 
themselves to the Nana, and held the city and the ground which lay 
between it and the Ganges, their Ime of retreat bemg along the Grand 

* Grcatliod’s bngado consisted of the Sth and 64th Foot and 2nd Pnnjab 
Infantry Adnan Hope's bngade consisted of the 63rd Foot, 42nd and 98rd 
Highlanders, and 4th Punjab Infantry Inghs’s bn^do consisted of tho 
23rd Fnsihers, 32nd end 82nd Foot. Walpole s bngade consisted of tho 2iid 
and 3rd Battalions Biflo Bngade and a detachment of the 38th Foot 

f Tlio ArtiUeiy consisted of Peel’s Naval Bngado, Blunts, Bndgo’s and 
Bcmmington’s troops of Horso ArtalloTy, Bourcluer s, Middleton a, and Smith a 
Field battencs, ana Longden’s Heavy battery ^ 
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Trunk Rond to BitUnr Tnntia Topi ns in commnnd of the whole 
force, nhilo the Nnnn rcmnincd Mitli his own people on the loft flank 

On the centre nnd loft tho oncnij noro ver^ strongly posted, and 
could onl> bo approached through tho city and by u’ay of tho difficult 
broken ground, coiercd wth ruined houses, stretching along tho nver 
bank 

While tho men were eating their breakfasts, and the tents were 
being struck, packed, and sent to tho roar, Sir Cohn carefully explained 
Ins plan of operntioiis to the Commanding officers and the staff, this 
plan Mas, to make a feint on tho ouom 3 ’'s loft and contro, but to direct 
the real attack on their right, hoping thus to bo able to dispose of this 
portion of Tnnlia Topi’s force, before assistance could be obtained from 
an^ other part of tho lino 

^Ylth this \ low Mhndham was ordered to open with overj’ gun witlun 
tho cntreiichmont at 9 a m , uhile Greathed, supported bj' Walpole, 
threatened tho cncmj 's contro Exactly at tho hour named, tho roar 
of Wmdham’s ArtiUcrj nns hoard, followed a few mmutes later by the 
rattle of Grenthed’s musketry along tho bank of tho canal Mean 
while, Adnan Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting formation 
behind tho Caialri, stables on our side of the Trunk Road, and Inglis’s 
brigade behind tho racecourse on tho other sido At eleven o’clock the 
order w as gl^ on to advance Tho Cai airy and Horse Artillery moved 
to tho loft mill lustiaiotioiis to cioss tho canal by a bndge about two 
miles off, and to be rendj to fall upon tho enemy as they retreated 
along tho Kalpi road Walpole’s brigade, covered by Smith’s Field 
battcrj, crossed tho canal bv a bridge immediately to the left of 
Generalganj, cleared tho canal bank, and, by huggmg the wall of the 
citj , effectuallj pro^ onted reinforcements rcaohmg the enemy’s right 

Peel’s nnd Longden’s heavy guns, nnd Bourchior’s and Middleton’s 
Field battenos, now opened on some bnck kilns and mounds which the 
enemy w ere holding in strength on our side of the canal, and agamst 
w Inch Adnan Hope’s and Inghs’s brigades advanced m parallel fines, 
colored bj tho 4th Punjab Infantry m skirmishing order 

It was a sight to bo remembered, that advance, ns we watched it 
from our position on horseback, grouped round the Commander m 
Chief Before us stretched a fine open grassy plam , to the right the 
dark green of tho Rifle Bngado bnttahons revealed whore Walpole’s 
brigade was crossmg tho canal Nearer to ns, the 68rd Foot, nnd the 
42nd and 93rd Highlanders m their bormets nnd kilts, marched as on 
parade, although tho enemy’s guns played upon them and every now 
and then n round shot plunged tlirough then ranks or ncooheted over 
their heads , on they went without apparently being in the least dis 
concerted, and wuthout the shghtost confusion 

As tho bnck Inins were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, supported 
bj tho C8rd Foot, charged the enemy m grand style, and drove them 
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ncrofls Iho canal Hero llioro occurred a alight check The rebels, 
having boon roinforoed, made a stand, and bringing guns to boar upon 
the bridge within grapo range, they must have done us groat damage 
but for the tunely nmval of Peel and Ins sailors ivith a heavy gun 
This put now hfo mto the attacking party, with a loud clntr they 
dashed across tho bridge, while Ptcl poured round after round from his 
24-poundor on tho insurgents with most salutary cfTcct Tho enemy 
faced about and retired wdli tho utmost cclcrit 3 , leaving a 0 pounder 
gun in our possession v 

Tho whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inghs’s, now arrived on 
tho scone and proceeded to cross the canal, some bj the bridge, while 
others waded through tho water Hav mg got to tho other side, both 
brigades re-formed, and mov ed rapidly along the Kalpi road "Wo (tho 
Commander m Chief, Hope Grant, and their respective staffs) accom- 
panied tins body of troops for about a milo and a half, when the rebels’ 
camp came m sight A few rounds wore fired into it, and then it was 
rushed 

We were evidently unexpected visilors, wounded men were Ijmg 
about m all directions, and many scpojs wore surprised calmlj cooking 
their frugal meal of unleavened broad Tho tents were found to bo 
full of property plundered from tho city and cantonment of Cawnporo 
— soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every dcscnption of miscol 
lanoous articles , but to us tho most valuable acquisition was a quantity 
of grain and a largo number of lino bullocks, of which those best suited 
for Ordnance purposes wore kept, and tho rest wore made over to tho 
CommiBsanat 

That portion of tho rebel force with which wo had been engaged 
was now m full retreat, and Sir Cohn wished to follow it up at once , 
but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery had not arrived, so that consider- 
able delay occurred , while wo were waiting tho Chief arranged to send 
Mansfield with a small forco*^ round to tho north of Cawnporo, and, by 
thus threatenmg tho road along which tho Nana's troops must retreat, 
compel them to evacuate the city The 23rd Eoyal Welsh Fusihers 
and a detachment of the 88th Foot wore to bo left to look after tho 
deserted camp, and Inghs’s brigade was to move along tho Kalpi road 
m support of tho Cavalry and Horse Artillery But where were tho 
much-needed and anxiously expected mounted troops ? It wos not 
like them to bo out of tho way when their servicos were required , 
but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had not appeared, and the 
days were very short What was to bo done ? Tho enemy could not 
bo allowed to carry off their guns and escape punishment Suddenly 
the old Chief announced that ho had dotermmed to follow them up 
himself with Bourcbier’s battery and his own escort 

* Mansfield v\aa given tho two Kido Bngado battalions, tho 03rd High 
landers, I/mgdcn’s Heavy, and Middleton’s iiold battery 
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"Wlmt a clmsc \\o Imdl AVo went at a gallop, only pulLmg up 
occasionallj for the battery to conio into action, ‘ to clear our front and 
flanks ’ AA'^o came up mtli a goodly number of stragglers, and captured 
se^cral guns and carts laden with ammunition But wo weio by this 
tune o\ ortaking largo bodies of the rebels, and they were becommg too 
numerous for a suiglo battorj’ and a few stafT officers to cope ivith We 
had outstripped the Commander m Chief, and Hope Grant decided to 
halt, hopmg that the missmg Car airy and Horse Artillery might soon 
turn up AVo had not to wait long In about a quarter of an houi 
they appeared among some trees to our left, or on more put out than we 
r\ ore at their not having boon to the front at snch a tune Them guide 
had made too great a ddtour, but the sound of our guns showed them 
Ins mistolce, and they at once altered thou eourso and pushed on m the 
direction of the firing Sn Cohn had also come up, so off we started 
again, and nor or dror\ rom until r\o reached the Pandu Naddi, fourteen 
miles from Carraporo The rout was complete Fmdmg themselves 
pressed, the sepoys scattered over the country, throwmg away thou 
arms and divesting tliomsolros of thou uniform, that they might pass 
for liannless peasants Nineteen guns, some of them of largo calibre, 
r\ ore left in our hands Our rnctorj' r\ os particularly satisfactory m 
that it rias achierod rvith but slight loss to ourselves, the casualties 
being 2 officers and 11 men killed, and 9 officers and 76 men wounded 

Hope Grant non dosuod me to hurry back to Cawnporo before it got 
too dark, and solect the ground for the night’s bivouac As there was 
some risk in gomg alone, Augustus Anson volunteered to accompany 
mo AA'’o had got about half way, when we came across the dead body 
of Lieutenant Salmond, who bad been acting Aide de camp to my 
General, and must haio got separated from us m the pursuit His 
throat was cut, and ho bad a severe ivound on the face Soon after we 
mot Inglis’s bngade, which, m accordance ivith my mstmctions, I 
turned back On reaching the Gwahor Contmgent comp, we heard 
that an attempt had been made to recapture it, which hod been re 
pulsed by the troops left m charge 

It nas dusk by the tune wo reached the junction of the Kalpi and 
Grand Trunk roads, and we agreed that this would bo a good place for 
a buouac, the city being about a mile in front, and Mansfield’s column 
loss than two miles to the left I marked out the ground, and showed 
each corps as it came up the position it was to occupy AVhen all this 
was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenously hungry , but food 
there was none, so I had mode up my mind to he down, famished as I 
was Just then I came across some sleepmg men, who to my joy 
turned out to be Dighton Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Pimjab 
Cavahy, who wore magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt mter- 
ruption to thou slumbers, and to supply me with some cold mutton, 
bread, and a bottle of beer Never was man more grateful for a meal. 
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aud novor^vas a inoal moro thoroughly onjoycd I lay down besido my 
fnonds and was soon fast asloop, m spdo of the bitter cold and being 
much troubled about my horse , neither for him nor mjsolf was there 
a vestige of coloring to bo found 

The no\t morning I ivas astir by cochcrow Patrols nho had been 
sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour n Inch had reached the 
Commandor-m Chief the proiious oioning, to the oficct that the city 
had boon ovacuatod, rotiimed with confirmation of tho report , but the 
nows m other rospoots was far from satisfactory Mansfield’s moio 
mont had caused tho enemy to retire, but they had got away without 
loss, and had succcodod in carry mg off all thoir guns, so that only 
one halt of Tantia Topi’s force had really been dealt mth , tho other 
half still romamod to bo disposed of, and to Hope Grant’s great satis 
faction and my delight, tho duty of following them up ivas entrusted 
to him 

His orders wore to go to Bitliur, ns it nas thought likely that tho 
Nana’s troops would retire on that placo But as tho now s was not 
i cry rohablo, Hope Grant was told to uso his ow n discretion, and act 
acoordmg to circumstances 

For several days I had boon trying msuccossfully to get hold of some 
Natives upon whom I could roly to bnng mo trustworthy information 
as to tho enemy’s movements It is always of tho i. most importance 
that a Quartormastor-Gcnoral on sorvjco should have tho help of such 
men, and I was now moro than oi or m need of reliable mtolhgoncc In 
this emergency I applied to Captam Bruce, tho officer in charge of the 
Intolhgonce Department which had been estabhshod at Cawnporo for 
the purpose of tracmg the whereabouts of those rebels ivho bad taken n 
prominent part m the atrocities I was at once supphod with a first 
rate man, Unjur 'Tiwon by name,* who from that moment until I left 

* TJnjur Tiwon’s career was a very remarkable one A sepoy m the 
Ist Bengal Native Infantry, ho was at Banda when the Mutiny broke out, 
and during tho disturbances at that place ho aided a European clerk and his 
•wife to escape, and showed his disinterestedness by refusing to take a gold 
nng, the only roivard they had to offer hun Ho then joined Havelock’s 
force, and rendered excellent service ns a spy , and although taken prisoner 
more than once, and on one occasion tortured, ho never wavered in lus loyalty 
to us Accompanying Outrom to Lucknow , lie volunteered to carry a letter 
to Oawnpoie, and after falling into tho hands of tho rebels, and being cruelly 
dl treated ^ tliem, ho effected lus escape, and safely dehvered Outmnvs 
message to^mr Oolm OamphoU Ho then worked for me most faithfully, pro 
ourmg mfoimation which I could always thoroughly rely upon , and I was 
much gratified when he was rewarded by a grant of Es 8,000, presented with 
a sworn of honour, and mvested with the Order of Bntish India, with the 
title of Su-dar Bahadur I w os proportionately distressed some years later to 
find that, owing to misrepresentations of enemies when lie was servmg m tho 
Oudh Mihtary Pohco, Unjur Tiwan had been deprived of Ins rewards, and 
leammg h? was paralyzed and in want, I beggw Lord Napier to mteicst 
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l)(');un l)\ IliiNflocU in .Tul\ \V« fmiiul the jidlnod in f'oo<1 onli r— -lIif-rL 
Mni<lilllo (i\ nlfiir/i tlml it lm<l 1 m*( ii \i»itf il nii nMnpnf' fnrri.niid 
in one of thn loonm nlnrli Imd lirf n orrnjm d 1>\ Uk Im nrli» roiiH A/i 
imilii Ivlmn, I mini' nrron'i n nuinbi r of lolU rtt, ronu' iiimpnK d, nnd 
Bonui o\tron»h inlon'ilnif,', lo \slilcli 1 nlmll !m\r to rr br laUr on 
Wr> lift Adrian lI(ipi''H linpnilt at Ifilhnr lo itaarcli for Iromnn n 
pnrtod to liar o bci n Iniric d in ir tho palaro, and r« tuna d to Can nporr , 
nluTO no roinainrd for about tf ii dn\f!, not at nil rorn for tlin roil 
JliiniiK tbiB tiiiio of roinparnti\f> idb iuik^, I nini oior Ibo {ground 
nluru tin' lroopannd(r^\lndbaInlmd bun rnpnj,rd for (lire o daiti, and 
Inardinam cointnonlH on tbo conduct of tlic opt ratioii'i Allr)iol> in 
liit,b tcrni'! of indlmtn h dn'di mid coiirn',!', but an a Coimiininb r lie 
nas f^diornlh conitidcrid (o bn\o fnilul 

Wnullmni nna nitlinut doubt plmcd fn an cxtrinnU diflicvilt pon 
tion The relief of tbo pamhon at LurKnnu waa of aurli paramount 
iniporlaiico that Sir Colin Caiiipbdl nna oblif^id to takcnitli Inin mi rv 
atailnblo man,'''' nnd found it lucininrj to orib r ^\ indlinin lownd all 
rcinforci nu nlti uflir Inin ua roon ni tlii't arn\rd nllliouj,h it naa 
roco};ni/cd ns probabbi tlml Timtm Topi, nilh tbo lar^jc force tlun 
nsionibkd near Ivnlpi, would ndxnnce on (awnpore n't noon an tin, 
Coininnndir in Clncf wnsconiiniltcd to luodiHicnllundfrtnkinf,' ^\lnd 
liain'H ordorawero to inipro\o the dctcncci of the (ntrcnchincnt , to 
carcfulh watch the inotrinents of the Owahor nnn\ , and lo make n^ 
much diBplat us possible of the troops at Ins command b\ cncninpinp 
them in a conspicuouR poMtion oiitaido the cit^\ , but ho was not on am 
account to moee out to attack, unless compelled to do ro in order to 
prcecnt the bombardment of tho entrenchment Tlio Bnfot\ of this 
entrenchment was of preat imi>orlnncc, for it contained a mimber of 
guns, quantities of ammunition and other w arhko Rtorcs, and it coi ored, 
as alroadj shown, tlio bridge of boats oicr the Ganges 
■\Vmdlmin lojalh earned out Ins inRlnictioiiR, but ho subscquontlj 
aeked for and obtained Icaio to detain am troops arrmng at Caivnporo 
after tho 14th of Noi ember, as ho did not feel hunsclf strong enough, with 
tho force at Ins disposal, to resist the cnemj if attacked. But o\on after 
having recoiled this sanction ho twice despatched strong reinforcements 
to Lucknow, thus weakening hinisolf considorablj m order to giio 
Sir Colm all possible help 

* The gamson left at Cnwnqiorc consisted of 

bour companies of tbo Gltb boot, nnd small 

detaemnents of olbei regiments 450 men 

Sailors 47 men 

Total 497 

"With a hastily organized bullock battori of four field guns, manned ^lartly bj 
Lurojicans and partly bj Siklis 
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"Wuidham entunlly bad at bis disposal about 1,700 Infantry and 
cigbt guns, tbo greater part of •wbioh wore encamped os directed, out 
Bide the city, close to tbe junction of tbo Delbi and Kalpi roads, while 
tbo rest were posted m and around tbe ontrencbment Meanwhile tbe 
rebels wore slowly approacbmg Cawnpore m detachments, with the 
eiidont intention of surrounding the place On the 17th two bodies of 
troops were pushed on to Shub and Sbirajpur, witbm fifteen miles of 
tbo citj , and a little less than that distance from each other Win dham 
thought that if bo could manage to surpnse either of these, he could 
prevent the enemy from concontratmg, and he drew up a scheme for 
gmng effect to this plan, which be submitted for tbe approval of tbe 
Commandor-m-Cluof No reply came, and after waitmga week be gave 
up all idea of attemptmg to suipnse the detachments, and dete rmin ed 
to trj and ancst tbo rebels’ odiance by attackmg tbe mam body, stfil 
some distance off Accordmgly bo broke up his camp, and marched 
SIX miles along tbe Knlpi road, on tbe same day that the Gwahor force 
moi cd some distance nearer to Cawnpore The next mormng, tbe 25th, 
the enemy adianoed to Pandu Naddi, within three miles of Wmdham’s 
camp 

Wmdham now found himself m a very critical position With only 
1,200 Infantry'*' and eight bght guns, be was opposed to Tantia Topi 
uitb on army of 25,000 men and forty guns He bad to choose 
u bother ho would fight these enormous odds or retire be decided that 
to fight was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful that 
he drove back that portion of tbo opposmg force immediately m bis 
front, and captured three guns , but bemg unable to press his advantage 
on account of the paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, he 
had perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity He was followed the 
whole way, msulted and jeered at, by the rebel horsemen The result 
of tbe day was to give confidence to the ivily Mabratta leader, he 
pushed on to Ca'wnpore, and attacked Windham -with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops were driven inside the 
entrenchment, ha'vong had 816 men killed and wounded, and ha-vmg 
lost all their baggage and camp equipage 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to censure His defence 
was that, had he received the Commander-m Chief’s authority to carry 
out his plan for surpnsmg the rebels, be would certamly have broken 
up then army, and the disaster could not have occurred. But suiely 
when he decided that circumstances bad so changed smee Sir Cohn’s 
orders were given as to justify him m disregardmg them, he should 
have acted on his o'wn responsibfiitj', and taken such steps as appeared 

* Tlie force 'was composed of the 34th Foot, and portions of the 82nd and 
88th Foot, and 2nd Battahon Rifle Brigade , with tour 9 pounders, manned 
partly by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly by Sikhs , and four 6 pounders, 
manned by Madras Native gimners 

14—2 
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to him host, instood of applying for sanction to a Coinmandor far from 
the Boono of action, and so entirely ignorant of the conditions under 
wliioh the application was made, as to lender it impossible for him to 
decide whether sueh sanction should bo given The march which 
"Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th was quite as grave a 
disobedience of orders as would have boon the surprise movement ho 
contemplated on the 17th, but while the former placed linn m a most 
dangerous position, and one from which it was impossible to deal the 
enemy a decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have doservod, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Our stay at Cawiiporo was more prolonged than the Commander in 
Chief intended or wished it to bo, but want of transport made it im 
possible for us to move until the carts returned which had gone to 
Allahabad with the women and cluldron and the sick soldiers Wo 
wore thus delayed until the 28rd December, on which date wo com- 
moneed our march towards Fatohgarh 

At Ohobipur, two marches from Cawnporo, whore wo spent Christmas 
Day, wo wore joined by the troops who had boon loft behind at Bithiir , 
they had not succoedod m discovormg any considerable quantity of 
tioasuro, some silver vessels of various kinds being the only result of 
their labours 

The Commander in Chief's object m moving on Fatohgarh was to 
lostoro order throughout the Doab and open communication between 
the Punjab and Bengal 

A biigado under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched on the 10th, 
with orders to clear the country along the loft bank of the Jumna up 
to Mampun, whore ho was to bo joined by Brigadier Seaton with a 
strong column from DoUii, and whence the united force was to advance 
on Fatohgaih 

Wo looched GursnJioiganj, whore the load turns off to Fatohgaih, 
on the Slst, and hero the mam body of the army halted on Now 
Year’s Day, 18C8 , but information having been received that 5,000 
rebels under the Navvab of Farakabad had partly destioyod the sus- 
ponsion bndgo over the Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had 
then gone off towards Fatohgarh, Adnan Hope’s brigade was sent for 
ward to repair the damage and watch the bndgo 

Early the followmg morning Sir Colm, with Mansfield and the rest 
of lus staff, wont on to mspoct progross, leaving orders for the rest of 
the force to follow later m the day Very soon, however, Hope Grant 
received an urgent message from the Chief of the Staff, tolling him to 
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push on the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had returned, 
and were now m strength on the other side of the Kah Naddi 
We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse Artillei’y and 
Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bndge, that the rebels were 
ocoupymg the village of Khudoganj, just across the nver, and only 
about 800 yards off, from which advantageous position they were 
pourmg a heavy fire on Hope’s brigade Our piquets on the further 
side of the stream had been strengthened by a wmg of the 63id Foot, 
and a wmg of the 93rd Highlanders had been placed in reseri e behind 
the bndge on the nearer side, the rest of the regiment havmg been 
despatched to watch a ford some distance down the nver, while a 
battery of Field Artillery had been brought mto action m reply to the 
enemy’s guns Immediately on the arnval of the mam body, three of 
Peel’s guns, under Vaughan, his First Lieutenant, were pushed across 
the bndge to the fmthei side, and gettmg under sheltei of a convenient 
buildmg, opened fire on the village, and on a toll bar directly m its 
front, about which the enemy were collected m considerable numbers 
Our Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavahy and Horse 
Artillery — a tedious operation, as there had not been tune to fuUy repair 
the bndge, and m one place planks had only been laid for half its width, 
necessitatmg horses bemg led, and Infantry passmg over m sections 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact range, and several casualties 
oocmaedat this spot, one round shot alone kiUed and wounded six 
men of the 8th Foot Vaughan at lost succeeded m silencmg the gun 
which had troubled us most, and preparations were made for an attack 
on the village While we were watchmg the proceedmgs, the Inter 
preter to the Naval Bngade, Henry Hamilton Maxwell, a brother 
officer of mine who had been standmg close to me, was very badly 
wounded m the leg, and both Sn Cohn and Sir Hope were hit by spent 
bullets, luckily without bemg much hurt 

There was a feehng throughout the army that Sir Cohn was mchned 
to favour Highlanders unduly , and a rumour got about that the 93rd 
were to be allowed the honour of dehvermg the assault on Khudaganj, 
vhich was highly resented by the 68rd, and they deteruimed that on 
this occasion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all their 
own way The 68rd was composed of a lemarkably fine set of fellows, 
chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s own regiment , wishmg, therefore, 
to do an old comrade a good turn, he had placed Major Pajm,* one of 
the semor officeis, m command of the piquets Payn was a fine dash 
ing soldier, and a great favourite with the men, who calculated on his 
backmg them up if they upset Sir Cohn’s httle plan VTiether what 
happened was ivith or uuthout Payn’s permission, I cannot say, but 
we ueio aU waitmg near the bridge for the attackmg partj to form, 

* The late General Sir Wilham Payn, K.C B 
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when suddenly the ‘ advance ’ was sounded, then the ‘ double,’ followed 
by a tremendous oheei, and wo saw the 68rd charge the enemy Sir 
Cohn was very angry, but the 58rd could not be brought back, and 
there was nothing for it but to support them Hope’s and Greatlied’s 
troops were instantly pushed on, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
were ordeiod to mount 

The giound gradually sloped upwards towards Khudagauj, and the 
regiments movmg up to the attack made a fine picture The 98rd 
followed the impulsive 68rd, while Greathod’s brigade took a Ime to tlio 
left, and as they neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired This was an opportumty for mounted troops such as 
does not often occur , it was instantly seized by Hope Grant, who rode to 
the Cavalry, drawn up behmd some sand hills, and gave the word of 
command, ‘ Threes left, trot, march ’ The words had hardly left his bps 
before we had started m puismt of the enemj’, by this time half a mile 
ahead, the 9th Lancers leadmg the way, followed by Younghusband’s, 
Gough’s, and Probyn’s squadrons 'When withm 800 yards of the 
fugitives, the ‘ charge ’ was sounded, and m a few seconds we were m 
their imdst. A regular mfelde ensued, a number of the rebels were 
killed, and seven guns captured m less than as many mmutes The 
General now formed the Cavalry mto a long hue, and, placmg himself 
at the head of his own regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the 
flying foe I rode a httle to his left with Tounghusband’s squadron, 
and next to him came TynoU Ross, the doctor * As we galloped along, 
Tounghusband drew my attention with great pnde to the admirable 
manner m which his men kept their dressing 

On the Ime thundered, overtakmg groups of the enemy, who every 
I now and then turned and fired mto us before they could be cut down, 
or knelt to receive us on their bayonets before dischargmg their 
muskets The chase contmued for nearly five miles, until dayhght 
began to fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the right and form up on the road 
Before, however, this movement could be earned out, we overtook a 
batch of mutmeers, who faced about and fired mto the squadron at 
close quarters I saw Tounghusband fall, but I could not go to his 
assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was m dire peril from 
p, sepoy who was atteekmg him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not 

'* Tyrrell Bess was well known as n skilful suigoon, and much esteemed as 
a staunch fnend He hod just returned from Englaud, and hhd that very 
morning been placed in medical cliarge of the Cai airy Brigade When the 
order to mount was given. Boss asked the General whore he wished him to bo, 
IMunting out that he woiild not bo of much use m the lear if there were a 
pursuit across country Hope Grant rephod ‘ Quite so , I have heard that 
you are a good rider and con use your sword Bide on my loft, and help to 
look after my third squadron ' This Ross did as well os any Cavalry ofheer 
could have done 
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helped the man and disposed of Ins opponent, he must Imve been 
killed The next moment I descried in the distance two sepoys making 
off witli a standard, which I detemnned must be captured, so I rode 
aftei the rebels and o\ oi took them, and while wrenohmg the staff out 
of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the other put his 
musket close to m> body and fiiod , foitunateh for me it missed fire, 
and I earned off the stiuidaul 

Tyrrell Boss, atti acted hy n pm ty of men m the rear of the squadron 
bendmg over the fallen Youiighushnnd, now came up, and, to everyone s 
great gnef, pronounced the wound to be moitnl From the day that I 
had anuexed Younghusband's pony at the siege of Delhi we had been 
so much together, and had become such fast friends, that it was a great 
shook to me to be told that never agam u oiild m3 gallant comrade lead 
the men m whom ho took such soldierly piide f 
When the wounded had been attended to, we letumed to camp, 
where we found Su Colm waiting to welcome us, and w'e recened qmte 
an oiation from our comrades m tho Infantry and Artillery We must 
hai e presented a cimous spectacle os we rode back, almost every man 
carrymg some tropb} of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every 
flung in their flight, and wo found the road strewn with laden carts 
and palaulnns, anns, Natnm clothing, etc Om losses were surpnsmgly 
small— only 10 men killed, and 80 men and 2 officers wounded. 

The nevt day the column marched to Fatehgarh, which ne found 
deserted The rebels had fled so precipitate!} that they had left the 
bndge over the Ganges intact, and had not attempted to destroy the 
valuable gun carriage factory m tho fort, which was then placed m the 
charge of Captain H. Legeyt Bruce J 

Wo remomed a whole month at Fatehgarh, and loud were the com 
plaints m camp at the unaccountable delay It was the general opinion 
that we ought to moi e into RohilKand, and settle that part of the 
country before retunung to Lucknow, this new was very strongly held 
by Sir Cohn Campbell, and those who accused him of “mdecision, 
dilatonness, and wasting tho best of the cold weather ” could not hare 
known how little he deseivod thou censure The truth was, that t e 
Governor General and the Coimuandoi m Chief were not m accord as 


For these two acts I was awai-dcd tJio Victonn Cross , . ^ 

mot with an ovti-aoi'diuaiy ■'coident danu| s 
^ ^bilo pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, he fell giso 

'^ll, fifty foot deep, and was followed by tw 0 
^epos wore binught, and tlio bodies were hatdedap, ’[,^yond 
Youugluisband was found to j sitting 

iiosi? ^ bruised, uninjured Ho had fallen to the be stntched 
out resting against tho side of the ^ jiini Bo ^ 

thus ■"bile Ins horse foil standing and nders ""ho 

tho weight of the othoi two liorses 

Major QonoralH L Biiico, OB 
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to the order :n ^liich (lio pc\cral iiiiHtar\ opcrntionR pliould bo token 
m hand, tho latter urged that Ilohilkand ahonld bo dealt ^vllh first, 
and Bottled bcfoio tho end of tho cold weather, lu thought that tho 
troops would then bo tho better for a re st. and that Lneknov could 
w oil wait tdl tho follow mg imtuinn Ijord (’aninng ojunt d, on the othe r 
hand (and I ontiroh agToo witli him), lliat, wlnlo it was iiiiist eh sirablo 
that order should bo restored in llohilknnd, and indeed throughout tho 
wheilo of the NoitliAVest ProMnees, the jiossession of riiicknow was of 
‘ fai greater a nine ’ ‘ I'j\ c\e,' TiOrel Canning w rote, ‘ is upon Oudh 

as it was upon Dedhi Ondh is not onl^ the rallying place of tho Fopei_\s, 
tho place to which thc\ all look, and b\ the doings in winch their own 
hopes and prospects nso or fall , but it represents a dvnaste , there is a 
king of Ondh “ seeking his own " ’ lie pointed out that there was an 
nncas\ feeling ninongsl tho Chiefs of Natno States, who wore intentU 
watching our attitudo with icgard to Ijiieknow, and that esen in ‘far 
off Bunna’ news from Lucknow was anxioiislj looked for Tlic 
Gosernor General laid great stress also niioii the nd\isabilit\ of 
employing ns soon and ns close to Iheirown countri as possible tho 
troops from Nopal which, at Sir Henrj LawTonco s suggestion, had 
been applied for to, and lent us h\, the Nepalese Goicnniient 
Tho MRit of Jung Bahadur (tho Prune Minister of Nepal) to England 
a fow jeara before had opened Ins oacs to our latent power, and he had 
boon able to comince Ins people that tiiiio alone was required for us to 
rocoier completeli, from the blow which had boon dealt us bt tho 
Milting, and that it was therefore to their adiantngc to bido with us 
Lord Canning wisolj judged, howceor, that it would bo highly 
^ imprudent to allow tho prosinco iinincdiatclj ndjoinuig Nopal to 
contmuo in a state of rosoU, and ho felt that neither Jung Bahadur 
nor Ins Gurkhas would bo satisfied unless thoj wore allowed to take an 
actis 0 part m tho campaign 


CHAPTEE XXIX 

Oun prolonged stay at Fatehgnrli w ns not altogether without ads nntage 
Such a large force being concentrated in the noighbourhood secured the 
safety of tho Doab for the tune being, and as Fatehgnrh was equollj 
conveniently situated for an ads ance, either mto Eohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels wore kept m a state of uncertainty ns to the 
direction of our next move 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to bo our first objectii e, 
and Sir Cohn at once communicated with Outrom and Napier os to the 
best means of oonductmg the siege Then, leavmg Hope Grant to take 
the division across the Ganges, the Chief went to Allahabad, the 
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tompoiary Head Qnaiters of the supreme Government, to discuss the 
situation with the Governor-General 

We marched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February reached 
Unao, where wo found encamped the 7th Hussars, a troop of Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, the 88th Foot and the 79th Highlanders 

Sir Cohn on his lotum from Allahabad on the 10th issued a General 
Order detaihug the regunonts, staff, and Commanders who were to tahe 
part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow '* Hope Grant, who had been made a 
Majoi Goneinl for the ‘ Eehef of Lucknow,’ was appomted to the 
command of the Caialry dmsion, and I lemomed with him as 
D A Q M G 

Eiunonrs had boon flymg about that the Nona was somewhere m the 
neighbourhood, but ‘ Wolf ! ’ had been cried so often with regard to 
hun, that but httle notice was token of the reports, until my faithful 
spy, Unjiir Tin on, brought me mtelhgence that the miscreant really 
was hidmg in a small fort about twenty fi\e miles fiom our camp 
Hope Grant started off at once, tokmg with hun a compact httle force, 
and reached the fort early next mommg (17th February), just too late 
to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had fled piecipitately before day 
bi'eak We blew up the fort, and for the next few days moved by short 
marches towards Lucknou , cleormg the counti^ as we went of rebels, 
small parties of whom we frequently encoimtered On the 28rd we 
reached Miangonj, a small fortified town on the old Cawnpore and 
Lucknow road, w'here some 2,000 of the enemy had ensconced them 
seh os Our advance guard havmg been fired upon as we approached, 
the column was halted and the baggage placed m safety, while Hope 
Giant reconnoitred the position m order to see wheie it could most 
adi antogeously be attacked We found the town enclosed by a high 

* Tlio Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, com 
niandcd respectively by Outram, Lugard, and Walpole This was exclusive 
of Franks’s column, which joined at Lucknow and madenfourth division The 
Artillery was placed under Arohdale Wdson, and the Engineers under Robert 
Napier Sir Cohn’s selection of Commanders caused considerable heart 
biiniings, especially amongst the semor officers who had been sent out from 
Euglaud foi the mrpose of bemg employed in the field But, as the Chief 
explained to the Duke of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the 

f reatest care, it havmg been found that ‘an officer unexpenoncod m war in 
ndia cannot act for himself it is qiuto impossible for him to bo able to 
weigh the value of mtelhgence ho cannot judge what are the resources 
of the couutry, and he is totally unable to make an estimate foi himself of the 
resistance the enemy opposed to him is hkely to offer ’ Sir Cohn wound up 
his letter as foUows ‘ I do not wisli to undervalue the merits of General or 
other officeis lately amved from England, but merely to indicate to yoiu 
Royal Highness the difficulties against which they liai 0 to contend AVliat 
is more, the state of thmgs at present does not permit of trusting anything to 
ohanco, or allowing new comers to learn, except under the command of others ’ 
— Shadwell s ‘ Life of Loixi Clyde ’ 
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loa]! lioIc(T«ftll with circular Imitiona at Iho four corners aiul nt regular 
inlcr\al« nlonj^ the buIcs, tlic whole Ikiiir (Uirotimlcd h\ a w(t Aitch, 
whilo the BnlownjB hml hi on Blron/'lhf mil ))\ jiHliBnilcs Lnr^'c hodirs 
of the cnoni\’8 Caenlr^ hoxored about our rfconnoitniig parle, onh to 
lotiro as wo nihancoil, appaunth not hUing the look of the 7lh 
IIuRsars and Oth Lanccia, wlio foniioil the in ntral's 1 mort 

After a careful niKpection, Hope (Irant doruh d to liri aeh the north 
west angle of the wall, as from a wood n<nr the Tnfnntr\ could keip 
down the fno of the cniiin’a sharjrshoolers, and the hcarr guns would 
bo in a lueusuro protected while thc> walla were being bombarded A 
Buflicuntlj good bleach was nmdo m about two hours, and the 
fa'lrd Kogmienl, liar mg been aelected for the honour of leading tlie 
assault, was toUl to hold itself in readiness JIopo Grant then spoke a 
few words of onconmgement to the men, and their Colonel (llnghsh) 
roplieu on their helialf that thei might ho depended upon to do their 
dntj The signal was giecn, the Horse Artillcre , niidcr Lieutenant' 
Colonel Frank Tumor, galloped to withm grapo range of the town and 
corored hj their tiro the Ctlrd marched on steadili until tlici got 
within 100 \ arils of the walls, when, with a nngmg cheer, tho^ dashed 
through tho water in the ditch and entered the breach ITopkins, the 
pluckj Captain of tho light compani.wns tho first inside tho walls, 
followed closclj bj Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post Captain 
of tho Ro>al Navj, who, being unoinplovcd, came to see what ‘a 
wontor’s campaign in Jnilm ' was like* Tlioro was a good deal of 
hand to hand fighting, and tho oncmj lost about 500 men, f liosc w ho 
tiled to escape being cut downi hj the CavaliT, outside tho walls Wo 
took about tho same number of prisoners, but ns none of these were 
soldiois, and vowed tho;i had been forced to take up nnns against us, 
tho General, ns much to their astoniBlnncnt as to thoir delight, ordered 
them to be set free Our losses wore small 

Next dnj' wo halted while tho walls wore being destrojed and the 
place rendered uidefonsiblo As I was superintending the work of 
destruction, the horrors of war were once more brought vorv foioibl^ 
before me by tho appearance of an mririn old man, ulio besought mo 
to spore his house, sajnng ‘Yesterdaj I was tho happv father of five 
sons threo of them lie there ’ (pointing to a group of dead bodies) , 

‘ where the other two are, God onlj knows I am old and acnpplo, and 
if my house is burned there is nothing loft for mo but to die ’ Of course 
I took care that his house and property wore loft untouched 

On the 26th February we marched to Mohan, a picturesquely mtunted 
village on the bank of the Sni Nnddi, which stream wo crossed the next 
day and encamped on a fine grassy plam, there to remain until it 
should be time to join the army befo>'e Xiuoknow 

* Tho late Captain Ohver Jones, wlio published his ospcnenccs under that 
title 
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While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had rather a 
cunons adventnie Diumg a moming’s nde my greyhound put up a 
mlglim* so close to us that Watson, aunmg a blow at hun with his 
swoid, gashed Ins quartei Off he started, and we after hun at full 
speed , the chase contmued foi some miles without our gettmg much 
noarei, nlien, all at once, we beheld niovmg towards us hom our right 
fiont a body of the enemy’s Cavahw We weie m an ankword posi 
tion , oui horses weie leiy nearly dead beat, and we could hardly hope 
to get away if pursued We pulled up, turned round, and trotted 
back, ery quietly at first, that our horses might recover then breath 
before the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to nde for 
our hves Every now and then we looked back to see whether they 
were gammg upon us, and at lost we distinctly saw them open out and 
make as if to charge down upon ns We thought our last hour was 
come We bade each other good-bye, agreemg that each must do his 
best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the other, when lo 1 
as suddenly os they had appeared, the horsemen vamshed, as though the 
ground had opened and swallowed them , there was noth mg to be seen 
liut the open plam, nheie a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men We could haidly beheve oui eyes, or comprehend at 
first that what we had seen was simply a mirage, but so hke reahty 
that anyone must have been deceived Our lehef, on becommg con- 
vinced that we had been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable , 
but the apparition had the good effect of makmg us realize the folly of 
havmg allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away from our camp 
without escort of any kmd m an enemy’s country, and we determmod 
not to risk it agam f 

While we were occupied m clearmg the country to the north of the 
Cawnpore Lucknow road, the mam body of the oimy, with the siege- 
tram, Engmeei park. Naval Bngade,J ammunition, and stores of aU 
kmds, hod gradually been coUeotmg at Bhantira, to which place we 
were ordered to proceed on the 1st March We had a troublesome 
march across country, and did not reach the Head Quarters camp until 
close on midmght There was much difficulty in gettmg the {pms 
through the muddy nullos and up the steep banks, and but for the 
assistance of the elephants the task could hardly have been accom 
phshed It was most ounous and mterestmg to see how these sagacious 
creatures watched foi and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep mchnes , they waited till the 

’ Literally ‘ blue cow, ’ one of the bovme antelopes 

t A few days aftenvards, iihen we were some miles from the scene of our 
adventiue, I was awakened one mornmg by the greyhound lioking my face , 
she had cleverly found me out in the midst of a largo crowded camp 

X Peel had changed his 24 pounders for the more powerful 04 pounders 
belonging to H M S Shannon 
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horses dragging the gtm could do no more and -were coming to a stand- 
still, when one of them would place his forehead agamst the muzde 
and shove until the gun was safely landed on the top of the bank 
We started early on the morning of the 2nd for Lucknow, Hope 
Grant takmg command of the Cavalry division for the first time 
On nearmg the Alambagh, we bore to our right past the Jalalabad 
fort, where Ontram’s Engmeers were busily engaged m constructing 
fasemes and gabions for the siege, and prepanng spars and empty casks 
for bridging the Gumti As we approached the Mahomedbagh we 
came under the fire of some of the enemy’s guns placed m a grove of 
trees , but no sooner had the Artillery of our advance guard opened fire 
than the rebels retired, leavmg a gun m our hands We moved on to 
the Dfikusha, which we found unoccupied The park had been greatly 
disfigured smce our last visit, most of the finest trees havmg been cut 
down 

My General was now placed m charge of the piquets, a position 
for which he was admirably fitted and m which he dehghted He 
rode well, without fatigue to himself or his horse, so that any duty 
entaihng long hours in the saddle was particularly congemal to him 
I mvanably accompamed him in his rounds, and m after years I often 
felt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the practical 
lessons ho gave me m outpost duty 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and around the Dil 
kusha, as well as m the Mahomedbagh The mam body of the army 
was encamped to the rear of the Dfikusha, its right almost on the 
Gumti, while its left stretched for two miles m the direotion of the 
Alambagh Hope Grant, wishmg to be m a convement position m 
case of an attack, spent the night m the Mahomedbagh piquet, and 
Anson, the D A. A G , and I kept hun company 

On the 8rd some of the troops left at Bhontira came mto camp, and 
on the 6th General Franks arrived His division, together with the 
Nepalese Contmgent, 9,000 strong, brought the numbers at the Com 
mander m Chiefs disposal up to nearly 31,000 men, with 164 guns ,* 
not a man too many for the capture of a city twenty miles m oircum 
ference, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months and a 
half had worked mcessontly at strengthening the defences, which con- 


Naval Bngade 

481 

Artillery 

1,745 

Engineers 

866 

Cavalry 

3,169 

Infantiy 

Frankses Division 

12,498 

2,880 

Nepalese Contingent 

9,000 


30,688 
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sistcd of tbieo lines, extending lengthwise from the Charbagh bn^e to 
the Gumti, and m depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh' ^ 

In Napier’s caiefuUy prepared plan, which Sir Oohn deci^^^to adopt, 
it was shown that the attack should be made on the east, as that side 
offered the smallest front, it afforded ground for plontmg our Artillery, 
which the w'est side did not, and it was the shortest approach to the 
Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the greatest import- 
ance , more than aU, we knew the east side, and were httle acquainted 
with the west Napier further recommended that the attack should 
be aooompamed by a flank movement on the north, with the object 
of takmg m reverse the first and second hues of the enemy’s defences * 
A division was accordmgly sent across the Gumti for this purpose, and 
the movement, bemg entirely successful, materially aided m the capture 
of the city The passage of the nver was effected by means of two 
pontoon bndges made of empty barrels, and thrown across the stream 
a httle below the Dflkusha They were completed by rmdnight on the 
6th March, and before day broke the troops detailed for this service 
had crossed ovei 

Outram, who, smce the ‘ Eehef of Lucknow,’ had been mamtaimng 
his high reputation by keepmg the enemy m check before the Alam 
bagh, commanded this division, with Hope Grant as his second m 
command As soon as it was hght we moved away from the river to 
be out of reach of the MartmiSre guns, and after marchmg for about 
two miles we came m view of the enemy , the AiiiUery of the advance 
guard got to withm a thousand yards and opened fire, upon which the 
lebels broke and fled The Bays pursued them for a short distance, 
but with very httle result, the ground bemg mtersected with nuUas, 
and the enemy openmg upon them with heavy guns, they had to retire 
precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy Smith, whose body, 
unhappily, had to be abandoned 

About noon we encamped close to Chmhut, and Hope Grant took 
special care that day to see the piquets were well placed, for the rebels 
were m great numbers, and we were surrounded by ravmes and wooded 
enclosures It was thought by some that he was unnecessarily annous 
and careful, for he rode several times over the ground , but the next 
moiTung proved how right he was to leave nothmg to chance 

While we were at breakfast, mformation was brought m that the 
enemy weie adianomg m force, and directly aftorwaids half a dozen 

* Kayo, in Ins ‘Histoiy of tlio Indian Mutiny,’ gives the credit for 
originating this movement to the Commander m Chief himself , but the 
present Lord Nnpior of Magdala has letters m his possession winch clearly 
proi e that the idea was his father’s, and tliere is a passage m General Porter^ 

‘ History of the Royal Engineers,’ \ol u , p 476, wntten after he had read 
Napier s letters to Sir Cohn Campbell, vhioh leaves no room for doubt as to 
my \ ersion being the oorreot one 
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round shot were sent into our camp , the troops fell m, the Infantry 
moved out, and Hope Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to 
our nght flank, where the mutmeers were collected m considerable 
numbers In less than an hour we had driven them off, but we were 
not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did not wish to get entangled 
m the suburbs until heavy guns had amved The piquets were 
strengthened and pushed forward, ^affordmg another opportunity for a 
useful lesson m outpost duty v/ 

All that day and the next I accompamed my General m his recon 
naissonce of the enemy’s position, as well as of the ground near the 
Gumti, m order to determine where the heavy guns could best be 
placed, so as effectually to enfilade the enemy’s first hne of defences 
along the bank of the canal On retummg to report progress to 
Outram at mid day on the 8th, we found Sir Colm Campbell and 
Mansfield with him, arrangmg for a jomt attack the foUowmg day , 
after their consultation was over, they all rode with us to see the site 
Hope Grant had selected for the battery It was a slightly eleiated 
piece of ground about half a mile north of the Kokrel nulla, fairly con- 
cealed by a bend of the nver , but before it could be made use of it was 
considered necessary to clear the rebels out of the position they were 
occupymg between the nulla and the iron bridge, the key to which was 
the Chokar Kothi, and Outram was directed to attack this pomt the 
next morning 

At 2 a m on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, were sent forward to withm 600 yards of the enemy Ihe 
troops then moved off m two parties, that on the nght bemg com 
manded by Hope Grant We marched along the Fyzabad road, the 
tw o Rifle Bngade battalions leading the way m skirmishing order, wuth 
the Cavalry well away to the nght The rebels retired as we advanced, 
and Walpole, commandmg one of our bngades, by wheelmg to his left 
on reaching the opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade 
their position The column was then baited, and I was sent to inform 
Outram as to our progress 

^Vhen I had dehvered my message, and was about to return, Outram 
desired me to stay wnth him until the capture of the Chakar Kothi 
(which he was just about to attempt) should be accomphshed, that I 
might then convey to Hope Grant his orders as to what further action 
w ould bo required of hun , meanwhile Outram sent a messenger to tell 
my General what ho was about to do, in view of his co operatmg on 
the nght 

* OiitraTu’s division consisted of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and 3rd battahons of the Rifle Bngade, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
2iid Punjab Infantry, D Agiular s, Rcmmington s and Jlackinnon s tro^ of 
Horso Artillcrj, Gibbon s and iliddleton’s iield Battencs, and some Hcai’jy 
guns, 2nd Dragoon Guards, 9th Lancers, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Watson s 
and Snndford's squadions of the lat and 6th Punjab Cavalry 
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I’lio Cliakar Ivolln mas attacked and taken, and the enemy, appar 
entlj lia\ang lost heart, fled precipitately One of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the top of this tliree stoned bmldmg 
bj Ensign Jems to show the Commander m Chief that it was m onr 
possession, and that the tmio had come for him to attack the first hne 
of the enemy’s defences We then continued our advanM to the river, 
M hero the parties united, and I rejomed Hope Grant 1/ 

It was non only 2pm, and there was plenty of time to place the 
heaij guns in position before dark Major Lothian Nicholson,* 
Outrain’s Commanding Engmoer, was supermtendmg this operation, 
iihen ho thought ho porconed that the enemy bad abandoned then 
first hne, but ho could not be quite sure It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certam i\ bother this was the case, as the Infantry of 
Hope’s brigade, uhicli had attacked and driven the rebels out of the 
klartiniero, could bo seen preparing to assault the works at the other 
side of the ri\ or A discussion ensued ns to how this knowledge could 
bo obtnmod, and a young subaltern of the Ist Bengal Fusihers, named 
Butlor,f offered to sami across the Giimti, and, if he found the enemy 
had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s men This feat was 
successiullj nccomphslied by the plucky young volunteer , he found 
the enemj had retired, and, on giiung the mformation to Hope, the 
brigade adiancod, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s first 
hne lias m our possession — a success which had been achieved with 
but shght loss to us, the chief casualty durmg the day bemg Wilham 
Peel, the gallant Commander of the Naval Bngade, who had been 
senouslj i\ oundod v hile m command of a battery near the Dilkusha 

The next daj , the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close up to the 
Gumti, and battenes were constructed from which fire could be poured 
on the moss house and the Knasarbagh For the protection of these 
v orks, and to prevent an attack m force bemg made on the mam part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept movmg about with the Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry between the river and the Sitapur road, our reconnaissance 
cstendmg bejond the old cantonment We had several httle fights, m 
one of which a very promismg olhcer named Sandford, uho had 
succeeded Tounghusbond m command of the 6th Punjab Cavalry 
squadron, was kdlod 

At daybieak on the mommg of the 11th the battenes opened fire on 
tlie enemy’s second line of defence , at the same tune Outram himself 
led a strong body of Infantrj' along the river with the object of securmg 
the appioaches to the bndges On reachmg the Fyzabad road, about 
half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram placed the 1st Bengal Fusihers 
m a mosque, ivith orders to entrench themselves and hold the post, 

• The late Lieutenant General Su Lothim Nicholson, K C B 

t Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V C 
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while he pushed on to the stone bndge about a mile away Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse AxtiUery and Cavalry, 
but we had to beep at some distance away to the right, m order to 
avoid houses and walled enclosures Soon after crossmg the Sitapur 
road we heard guns to our left, and proceedmg at a smart trot, came up 
with Outram ]ust as ho was about to attack a large body of the rebels, 
who, findmg themselves in an awkward position, with the nver in theu 
rear and theu retreat by the uon bridge cut off, made but a feeble 
resistance before they broke and fled Some few escaped by the stone 
bndge, but the greater number, mcludmg the whole of the mutmous 
16 th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old cantonment "We pursued 
with our Cavalry, and very few of them got away A couple of guns 
and a quantity of plunder were left behind by the enemy, who 
evidently had not expected us and were qmte unprepared for our 
attack Outram pushed on to the stone bndge, but findmg he was 
losmg men from the fire poured upon us by the rebels from the opposite 
Bide of the nver, he fell back to the mosque where he had left the 
Fusfiiers 

That afternoon, as there was nothmg particular for the Cavalry to 
do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the nver to see how matters 
were progressmg on the left of the attack We reached the Head 
Quarters comp just as Su Cohn was about to receive a visit of cere- 
mony from the Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur Our old 
Chief, m honour of the occasion, had doffed his usual norkman-like 
costume, and woie General’s fuU dress uniform, but ho was qmte 
thrown mto the shade by the splendour of the Gurkha Prmce, who was 
most gorgeously attired, with magnificent jewels m his turban, round 
his neck, and on his coat 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small mterest, for his deeds of 
darmg had made him conspicuous amongst probably the bravest race 
of men m the world, and the fact that a ^gh-bom Hmdu, such as he 
was, should, fifty years ago, have so far risen supenor to caste prejudice 
as to cross the sea and visit England, proved hum to be a man of 
unusually strong and mdependent mmd He was about five feet 
eight mches high — ^tall for a Gurkha — ^with a well kmt, wiry figure, a 
keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determmed mouth — m every respect 
a typical, well bred Nepalese The mterview did not last long, for Sir 
Cohn disliked ceremonial, and, shortly after the Nepalese Prmce had 
taken his seat, news was brought m that the assault on the Begum 
Kothi had been successfully completed, upon which Sir Cohn made the 
necessity for attending to busmess an excuse for takmg leave of his 
distmgmshed visitor, and the mterview came to an end 

I then ohtamed leave to go to the scene of the recent fight, and, 
gallopmg across the canal by the bndge near Banks’s house, soon 
found myself at the Begum Kothi There I was obliged to dismount, 
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for even on foot it was a difticult matter to scramble over the breach 
The place m as most formidable, and it m os a marvel that it had been 
taken mth comporativelj so little loss on our side The bodies of a 
number of Highlanders and Punjabis were Ijung about, and a good 
manj' wounded men n ere hemg attended to, but our casualties were 
nothing in proportion to those of the enemy, 000 01 700 of whom were 
buned the next day in tlie ditch thej' had themsoh es dug for their own 
protection A i ory detemimed stand had been made by the sepoys 
when they found thcie was no chance of gettmg away There were 
manj tales of hair-bicadth escapes and desperate struggles, and on all 
sides I heard laments that Hodson should have been one of those 
dangerously , if not mortally, wounded in the stiife Hodson had been 
caiTicd to Banks’s house, and to the mquiry I made on my way back 
to camp, as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ Little, if any, hope ’ 

A great stride m the ad\ ance had boon made on this day Outram 
had accomplished all that was expected of lum, and he was now busy 
constructing additional batteries for the bombardment of the Knisar 
bagh , n hilo Lugard,* from his newly acquired position at the Begum 
Kothi, was also able to brmg fire to bear upon that doomed palace 

Hodson died the followmg day (the 12th) As a soldiei , I had a very 
groat admuation for him, and, m common ivith the whole army, I 
moiuned his early death f 

On the 13th Lugard’s dnision was lohoved by Franks’s, and to 
Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eager for the fray, was 
entrusted the conduct of operations along the hne of the canal between 
Banks’s house and the Charbagh bridge On our side of the nver 
nothmg of importance occurred 

* Nom General the Eight Hon Sir Ednard Lugnrd, GOB 

t It Mas current in camp, and tlio stoiy lias often been repeated, that 
Hodson was killed 111 the act of looting This certainly was not the case 
Hodson Mas sitting Mith Donald Stewart in the Head Quarters camp, when 
the signal gim announced that the attack on the Begum Kothi Mas about to 
take place Hodson iinmcdiatoly mounted his horse, and rode off in the 
direction of the oitj SteMurt, mLo liad been oi-dcred by the Commander m 
Chief to aeconqmny the trooia, and send an early report to his ExceEency of 
the result of the assault-, had his horse ready, and followed Hodson so closely 
that ho kept lum in sight until ivithin a short distance of the fightmg, when 
Stewart stopped to speak to the ofheer in charge of Pool s guns, which had 
been covering the advance of the troops This delayed Stewart for a few 
minutes only, and ns he rode into the court yard of the palace a Highland 
soldier handed him a pistol, saying, ‘ This is your pistol, sir , but I thought 
you More earned away mortally wounded a short fame ogo ?’ Stewart at once 
conjectured that the man had mistaken him for Hodson In face they were 
not much alike, but both were tall, well made and fair, and Native soldiers 
lind frequently sainted one for the othci It is clear from this account that 
Hodson could not have been lootmg, as he m as wounded almost as soon os he 
i-eaohed the palace 


16 
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Tlio captuiaof the Iiiminbivm(a inowfuiOBituiittil botwf cn iIk IJigtiin 
Kotin luid tlio Kni(mri)ngh) wim ivcconipliRlit'd cail^ next morning ''I’iic 
nsHlvult^\n 8 loci l);s 15rns\(r'H bikliB unci a clnlarlnnnnl of the lOlh Fool, 
fliipporlcd 1 )^ the roninintlcr of flint regiment anil flit 90th Light 
Jnfniitrj After a ahort hut \er\ acifrc atnigglo, tin eiioiin •ncro 
forced to retire, and wore no cloaelj puraued that the atonning paitj 
Buddonh found tliomBchcR 111 a Inulding iimncdiateh o\trloohing tlio 
liaisarhngli 

It had not been intended to adtanco that da\ bo>ond the Iinanibara, 
but, rccoginrnig the advantage of the poMtion thus gained, and the 
domorahred condition of the rebels, Franks w isel> dcteninnod to follow 
up hiB success Ittinforcemonta were hurried forward, the trotips 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the bhnh Najnf were ordered to act 111 
concert, and licforc nightfall the Kaisarbagh, the mess hoUBO, and the 
nunicrouB buildings Riluated between those places and the Btsidtncv, 
w ere in our possession 

Bj means of the field telegraph, Oiitram wan kept accurnteli 
mfonnod ns to the movements of Frinkss division, and lio could Invo 
nlTordcd it valuable nsRistanco had ho been allowed to cross the Giiiuti 
vnth his three brigades of Jiifniitrv Oulmiii, with Ins sohlicriv 
iiislinct, fell that this was the proper course to pvirbUo, but 111 rcplv to 
Ins request to bo allowed to push over the river b} the iron bridge, ho 
received from the Commander in Chief through Mansfield the un 
acconntablj strange order that he must not attempt it, if it would 
entail Ins losing ‘ a single man ' Thus a grand opportunitv was lost 
The bndgo, no doubt, was slrongh held, but with the numerous guns 
winch Outram could have brought to bear upon its defenders its 
passage could have been forced without serious loss, the enemas 
retreat would have been cut off, and Franks’s victory would have been 
rendered complete, which it ccrtainlj was not, owing to Outram’s 
hands having been so offectuallj tied 

Lucknow w as practically m our hands on the ev enmg of the 14tli 
March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively shght punishment, 
and the campaign, which should have then come to an end, was 
protracted for nearly n j ear by the fugitiv es spreadmg tliemselv es ov or 
Oudh, and occupy mg forts and other strong positions, from which they 
wore able to offer resistance to our troops imtil towards the end of 
May, 1859, thus causmg the needless loss of thousands of Bntish 
soldiers* Sir Cohn saw Ins imstake when too late The next day 
orders were issued for the Cavalry to follow up the mutmeers, who 
were understood to hav 0 fled m a northerly direction One bngade 
under Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed to 

* In the month of May, 1868, nlono, not less than a thousand Bntish 
fioldiors died of sunstroke, fatigue and disease, and about a hundred were 
killed in notion 
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Sandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards Sitapur But the 
cnomj uns not soon bj' either As usual, they had scattered them 
sehcs over the country and entirely disappeared, and manj of the 
rebels uho still roniamod m the city seized the opportumty of the 
Ca\ airy bemg absent to got away 

Outram's command on the left bank of the Gumti was now broken 
up, until the \now to his completmg the occupation of the city 
Accordmgh, on the 10th, ho adianced from the Kaisarbagh unth 
Douglas’s bngade* and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th 
Foot and Brasj or’s Silvhs, and occupied m quick succession, and with 
but slight resistance, the Eesidoncy, the Machi Bhawan, and the great 
Imambain, thus talong in rot erso the defences which had been throtvn 
up bj the cnemj for the protection of the two bndges As Outram 
pushed on, the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fjzabad, and some through the citj towaids the Musabagh They 
made two attaclis to cot or their retirement, one on Walpole’s piquets, 
tthich enabled a largo number (20,000 it ttas said) to get away m the 
Fj-zabad direction, and another on the Alambagh, which was much 
more serious, for the garrison had boon reduced to less than a thousand 
men, and (ho rebels’ force was considerable, consistmg of Infantrj, 
Cat alrj and Artillery They attacked witli great determmation, and 
fought for four hours and a half before they were driyen off 

It ttas not a judicious moye on Sir Cohn’s port to send the Cayalry 
miles away from Lucknow just when they could have been so usefully 
emploj od on the outskirts of the city This was also appreciated when 
too late, and both brigades wore ordered to letum, tt'hich they did on 
the 17th Et en then the Cavalry were not made full use of, for mstead 
of both brigades being collected on the Lucknow bank of the nver, 
which was now the sole hne of retreat left open to the enemy (the 
bndges bemg m our possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there, 
Hope Grant bemg directed to take np his old position on the opposite 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortification of watchmg 
the rebels streammg mto the open country from the Musabagh, without 
the smallest attempt bemg made by Campbell to stop or pursue them 
His bngade had been placed on the enemy’s hne of retreat on purpose 
to mtercept them, but ho completely failed to do what was expected of 
him We, on our side, could do nothmg, for an unfordable river flowed 
between us and the escapmg mutmeers f 

* Consistmg of the 23rd Fusdiers, 79th Highlanders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers 

t Oaptam Wale, a gallant officer who commanded a newly raised corps of 
Sikh Cavalry, lost his hfe on this occasion He persuaded Campbell to let 
him follow up the enemy, and was shot dead in a charge His men behai ed 
extremeU v eU, and one of them, by name Ganda Sing, saved the life of the 
late Sir Kobert Sandeman, uho was a subaltern in the regiment The same 

15—2 
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There was one more fight m Lucknow The Monlvie* of Fyzabad 
(who from the first was one of the prommont leaders of the rebelhon) 
had returned at the head of a considerable force, and had placed him 
self m a strongly-fortified position m the very centre of the city It 
was not -without a severe struggle that ho ivas dislodged by the 98rd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab Infantry under Lugard The brunt of 
the fightmg fell upon the last named regiment, the gallant Commander 
(Wilde) of which, and his second m command, f were severely wounded 
The Moulvie made his escape, but his followers were pursued, and 
many of them wore cut up Thus at last the city was oloarod of rebels, 
and we were once more masters m Lucknow 

On the 22iid March Hope Grant was ordered to proceed to Kursi, a 
small to-wn about twenty five miles off between the Sitapur and 
Pj zabad roads, reported to be occupied m force by the enemy 

We started at midnight with a bngado of Infantry, 1,000 Cavalry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery, and eight heavy guns and mortars We 
wore delayed some hours by the heavy guns and their escort (the 63rd 
Foot) taking a -wrong turn when loa-ving the city, irhich resulted m the 
enemy bomg warned of our approach m tune to clear out before we 
arrived 

On heanng they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with the mounted 
portion of the force, and we soon came m sight of the enemy m fuU 
retreat The Cavalry, commanded by Captam Bro-wno,J was ordered 
to pursue It consisted of Bro-wne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry), a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry under Captam Cosserat, 
and three Horse Artillery gims At the end of two miles, Bro-wne 
came upon a body of the mutmoors formed up on an open plam The 


man, tivo years later, saved the late Sir Clinrlcs Maegrogor’s hfo during the 
Olima war, and when I was Oomniandor in Chief m India I had the pleasure 
of npjMinting him to bo my Native Aide do Camp (Jfanda Sing, who has 
now the rank of Captain and tlio title of Sirdar BaJiadwr, retired last year 
-with a handsome pension and a small grant of land 

* A Maliomodan Pnest 

t Now General Cookbnm Hood, 0 B 

4: Now General Sir Samuel Broivno, VO, GOB This popular and 
gallant officor, well knoivn to every Native in Upper India os ‘ S'im Brtln 
SaJnb,’ and to the officers of the whole of Her Majesty’s army as the inventor 
of the so Old bolt universally adopted on service, distmgmshed lumsclf greatly 
in the autumn of 1868 With 230 sabres of his own regiment and 360 Native 
Infantry, ho attacked a party of rebels who had taken up a position at Nuria, 
a village at tlio edge of the Terai, about ten miles from Pilibhit. Browne 
managed to get to the rear of the enemy -without being discovered , a hand to 
liand hght then ensued, in which ho got tivo severe wounds — one on the knee, 
from which ho nearly bled to death, tlio other on the loft shoiddor, cutting 
right through the arm The enemy wore completely routed, and fled, leaving 
their four guns and 300 dead on the ground Browne w as deservedly rowardea 
with the V 0 
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^858] DEATH OF MACDONNELL 

Cavalry charged through them three times, each time thmnmg i 
ranks considerably, hut they never wavered, md m the toal cn 
avenged themselves by lulling Macdonnell (the Adjutant oi 
Punjab Cavalry), and mortaUy woundmg Cosserat I 
ground with Hope Grant just in tune to witness the 1^ e 
the fall of these two officers, and deplorable as we felt tny 
it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and s"ear: 
sepoys, every one of whom fought to the death. 

As soon as Browne could got his men together, tne rr 
cnnmv wnfl continued, no further opposition 
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own unmediate fnonds had not already gone Several had been 
hilled, others had left sich or wounded, Watson had gone to Lahore, 
busily engaged in raising a regiment of Cavalry ,* Probyn was on Ins 
way home, mvahdod , Hugh Gough had gone to the Hills to recover 
from his wounds , and Norman and Stewart were about to leave 
Lucknow with Army Hoad Quarters 

On the 1st April, the sixth anniversary of my arrival m India, I made 
over my office to Wolsoley, who succeeded mo as Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General on Hope Grant’s staff, and towards the middle 
of the month I left Lucknow 

The Commonder-m Chief was most kmd and comphmontary when 
I took leave of him, and told mo that, m consideration of my services, 
he would bestow upon mo the first permanent vacancy in the Quarter 
master General’s Department, and that he intended to recommend that 
I should bo given the rank of Brevet Major so soon as I should bo 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain I was, of course, much 
gratified by his appreciative words and kmdly manner , but the brevet 
seemed a long way off, for I had only been a Fust Lieutenant for less 
than a year, and there wore more than a hundred officers m the Bengal 
Artillery semor to me in that rank I 

I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head Quarters Sir William 
Peel, who was slowly recovormg from his wound, was of the party 
We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and the next day I said good bye 
to my fnends on the Chief’s staff Peel and I dmed together on the 
19th, when to all appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into 
his room the next moriung I found he was in a high fever, and had 
some suspicious lookmg spots about his face I went off at once m 
search of a doctor, and soon returned vnth one of the surgeons of the 
Cth Fusihors, who, to my horror — for I had observed that Peel was 
nervous about himself — exclaimed with brutal frankness the moment 
ho entered the room, ‘ You have got small pox,’ It was only too true 
On bomg convmced that this was the case, I went to the chaplain, the 
Kev Thomas Moore, and told hun of Peel’s condition Without an 
instant’s hesitation, he decided the mvahd must come to his house to 
bo taken care of That afternoon I had the poor foUow earned over, 
and there I left him m the kmd hands of Mrs Moore, the jpodre’s mfo, 
who had, as a special case, been allowed to accompany her husband to 
Cawnpore Peel died on the 27th On the 4th May I embarked at 
Calcutta in the P and 0 steamer Nubta, without, alas 1 the fnend 
whoso pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on tlie 
voyage 


Thn present 18th Bengal Lancers 
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Iiroii) h! nluiiit ilio Mutnn ?' ami ‘Is there am clianco of a 
Fimil ir mrornu;: npiin '* are (jiie'.lioriH are cormlanflt 

1 1 nil* ]int to iiK 1 ^\lll now on(lon\o<ir to answer thorn, IIiourIi it is 
not a \fr\ (t\ tash — for 1 fiel that in\ hooh will bo rendered more 
intcrrsiiiij nml roiiiplets to mam if I ondca\oiir to gi\o them soiuo 
ifb a of the nreiimstanccs which, 111 m\ opinion, led to that calamitous 
rn'-K in the hf-torv of oiir mb in India, and then tr\ to show how I 
thuih n n pi tition of Mich a diMi‘-t<r iiiaa best be piiardorl against 

Thf caii'-f'- which brought about the Mutim were so various, and 
Miim of thoni of such long standing, that it is diniciill to point them 
nut as (oncistlv ns 1 t otild wish, but 1 will be as brief as possible 

l>unn, till first \ears of our siiprcinacv in India Hindus and 
Mahoiiu (1 Ills alilo wen'' disj>o«cd to acijiiicsco m our rule — the blessings 
of n t and prace nfl< r a long reign of strife and anarch's were too real 
not to be appreciate d , but as tunc went bv.anew generation sprang 
up b\ whom past miseries wire forgotten, and those who had real 
gnivniici s, or Ihoso who were cnusclcssh discontented, were all reads 
to lav till blame for their real or fancied troubles on their foreign 
mb rs Mnhoiiifdans looked back to tho davs of their Empire 111 
liidii but fiiib d to r< nieiiibcr how com]dit(l\, until wo broke tho 
^lahlatta powtr, the Ilindushad got the iipiier hand 1 ’heir ^foulvaos 
t uiuht till III lliat It vsas onlv lawful for true Mussulmans to bubinit to 
till rule of an inlidcl if there was no possibihtv of successful revolt, 
and thev watchidfor thcchaiur of ngaiii being able to make Islam 
riipnaiie T lie Hindus had not forgotten that Ihcv had ousted tho 
Mihoiiiidaiis and thov famiod that tho fate of tho llntish ny might 
abo b( at their iiiercv 

TJie late .Sir Oeorge Cniiijibtll, in his interesting memoirs, savs ‘ Tlio 
■Mutiiiv was a sepov revolt not a Hindu rebellion ' I do not altogether 
agTcc with linn , for, allhough there was no general rising of tho rural 
population the rtvoll, 111 mv judgment, would never have taken place 
had there not been a feeling of discontent and disquiet throughout that 
jiarl of the countrv from which our Hindustani sepov s chiofl\ came, 
and had not certain iiilliiential people been thoroughlv dissatisfied with 
our svsteiii of governnient This discontent and dissatisfaction were 
produced bv a pohev which, m man^ instances, tho Eulers of India 
were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced upon them as it was bj the 
dtniands of civih/ation and the ncccssitj for a more enlightened legis 
lotion Intriguers took advantage of this state of afTairs to further 
their own ends Their plan of action was to alienate tho Native army, 
and to increase tho general feeling of unoasmess and suspicion, bj 
spreading false reports as to tho intentions of tho authonties in regard 
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to the various measures which had been adopted to promote the welfare 
and prospenty of the masses It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper m themselves, but they were on that 
account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin priesthood, or dis 
tasteful to the Natives generally In some cases also the3 were 
premature, and m others they were not earned out as judiciously as 
they might have been, or with sufficient regard to the feehngs and 
prejudices of the people 

The prohibition of sah (burmng widows on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands) , the puttmg a stop to female infanticide , the execu- 
tion of Brahmins for capital offences , the efforts of missionones and 
the protection of their converts , the removal of aU legal obstacles to 
the remarriage of widows , the spread of western and secular educa 
tion generally , and, more partioularly, the attempt to mtroduoe female 
education, were causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to 
those Hindus of high caste whose social pnvdeges were connected 
with the Brahnumoal rehgion Those arbiters of fate, who weie until 
then aU-powerful to control every act of then co rehgiomsts, social, 
rehgiouB or pohtioal, were qmok to perceive that their mfluence was 
menaced, and that their sway would m tune be wrested from them, 
unless they could devise some means for overthrowmg our Govern 
ment They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence was 
Ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at what they foresaw 
would be the mevitable result of enhghtenment and progress Bail 
ways and telegraphs were specially distasteful to the Brahmins these 
evidences of abihty and strength were too tangible to be pooh poohed 
or explained away Moreover, railways struck a direct blow at the 
system of caste, for on them people of every caste, high and low, were 
bound to travel together 

The fears and antagomsm of the Biahmms bemg thus aroused, it 
was natural that they should wish to see our rule upset, and they 
proceeded to poison the mmds of the people with tales of the Govern 
ment’s determination to force Chnstiomty upon them, and to make 
them beheve that the contmuance of our power meant the destruction 
of all they held most sacred \/ 

Nor was opportunity wantmg to confirm, apparently, the truth of 
their assertions In the gaols a system of messmg had been estab 
hshed which mterfered with the tune honoured custom of every man 
bemg allowed to provide and cook his own food This innovation was 
most properly mtroduced as a matter of gaol diBciphne,^d due care 
u as taken that the food of the Hin du prisoners shoi^d be prepared by 
cooks of the some or superior caste Nevertheless^ false reports were 
disseminated, and the credulous Hin du population Was led to beheve 
that the prisoners' food w as m future to be prepared bV men of mfenor 
caste, ivith the object of defihng and degradmg those for whom it was 
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prepared The new s of what was supposed to have happened m the 
gaols spread from tow n to town and from ^allage to village, the bohef 
gradually gammg groimd that the people were about to bo forced to 
embrace Christianitj 

As the promiscuous messmg story did not greatly concern the 
JIahomedans, other cnes were made use of to create suspicion and 
distrust amongst the followers of the Prophet One of these, which 
equally affected the Hmdu and Mohomedan, was the alleged unfair- 
noss of w hat w as knovm m India ns the land settlement, under which 
system the nght and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of rei enue to be paid by him to the para- 
mount Pow er, as owmer of the sod, was regulated 

The rapid acqmsition of territory by the East India Company, and 
the establishment of its supremacy as the sovereign Power throughout 
India, were necessanly effected by mihtarj operations , but as peace 
and order W’ere established, the system of land revenue, which had 
been enforced m an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner under 
successive Natne Euleis and dynasties, had to be mvesogated and 
revised With this object m new, survej s were made, and inquiries 
instituted into the nghts of o^vnershlp and occupancj, the result bemg 
that m many cases it w'as found that families of position and mfluence 
had either appropriated the property of their humbler neighbours, or 
o\aded an assessment proportionate to the value of their estates 
Although these mquines were earned out with the best mtentions, 
they w'ere exti emely distasteful to the higher classes, while they failed 
to concihate the masses The ruhng fannhes deeply resented our 
endeaiours to mtroduce on equitable determmation of rights and 
assessment of land revenue They saw that it would put an end to 
the system of pdlage and extortion which had been practised from tune 
immcmoiiol , thej felt that their authonty was bemg dimmished, and 
that thej W'ould no longer be permitted to govern their estates m the 
same despotic manner ns formerly On the other hand, although the 
agnoulturol population generally benehted matenaUy by our rule, they 
could not reahze the benevolent mtentions of a Government which 
tried to elevate their position and improve their prospects Moreover, 
there were no doubt mistakes made m the valuation of land, some of 
it being assessed nt too high a rate, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected m too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not bemg made for 
the failme of crops Then the harsh law for the sale of proprietary 
nghts m land to reahze arrears of land tax was often enforced by care 
less revenue authorities in far too summary a manner The peasantry 
of India wnre, and stdl are, ignorant and apathetic Accustomed from 
the earhest days to spohation and oppression, and to a penodical 
change of masters, they had some reason to doubt whether the rule 
of the Fermghis would be more permanent than that of the Moghuls 
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or the Mahrattas Much as a just and tolerant Government would 
have been to then advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and if 
they had appreciated it, they were too timid and too wantmg m 
organization to give it their open support Under these social and 
political conditions, the passive attitude of the rural population failed 
to counterbalance the active hostility of a largo section of the upper 
classes, and of their predatory foUowers, who for centunea had hved 
hy plunder and civil war 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly aflectmg the wealthy 
and influential classes, and giving colour to the Brahmins’ accusation 
that we intended to upset the rehgion and violate the most cherished 
customs of the Hmdus, was Lord Dalhousie’s stnct enforcement of the 
doctrme of the lapse of property in the absence of direct or coUatoral 
heirs, and the consequent appropnation of certam Native States, and 
the resumption of certain pohtical pensions by the Government of 
India This was condemned by the people of India as graspmg, and 
as an unjustifiable mterforence with the mstilutions of the countiy, 
and undoubtedly made us many enemies 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of those measures 
forced on the Rulers of India m the mterests of humanity and good 
government, and which could hardly have been longer delayed, created 
suspicion and apprehension amongst all the Native States For more 
than sixty years Governor General after Governor General had pomted 
out the impoasibihty of a civdized Government toleratmg m the midst 
of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and debauchery which uere 
desolating one of the most fertile and thichly populated districts m 
India 

As early os 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote ‘ I am satisfied that no 
effectual security esm be provided agamst the rum of the provmce of 
Oudh until the exclusive management of the civil and mflitary govern 

* In tins matter it seems to me that Loid Dalhousies policy has been 
unfairly cnticized Tlie doctrine of lopso ivns no now fanglcd theory of the 
Go\ emor General, but had been recognized and acted upon for many years by 
the Native dynostios which jireccdea the East India Oompnny Under the 
Company’s rule the Court of Directors had investigated the subject, and in a 
senes of despatches from 1884 to 1846 had laid doivn that, in certain cases, 
the selection and adoption of on heir by a Native Euler was an mcontestablo 
nght, subject only to tlie formal sanction of the suzerain Power, while m other 
cases such a procedure was optional, and could only bo permitted as 1 special 
favour Lord Dalhousie concurred lu the view that each case should bo con 
sidtrcd and decided on its ments His words were ‘The Government is 
bound in duty, as well as in policy, to act on every such occasion with the 
jmrest intemtj , and m the most scrupulous observance of good faith Wherc 
c\ cn a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should at once be abandoned 
But whore the nght to tcmtoiy hy lapse is clear, the Government is bound 
to tahe that which is justly and legally its due, and to extend to tliat territory 
the Ixinofits of our soi orcignty, present and prospeotii e ’ 
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mont of that countrj' shall bo tninsferrcd to tho Company under 
suitable piOMSions for tho Nawab and his fomily ’ 

In 1881 Loid ‘William Bentmck warned the Kmg of Ondh that, 
nnloss ho n onld consent to mlo his tomtonos m accordance with the 
pnnciplcs of good government and tho inteiost of the people, the East 
India Company would assume the entire admmistration of the provmce, 
and would make him a state prisoner 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went m person to Lucknow and solemnly 
reiterated the naming, givmg tho King two years to refomi his 
administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, tho Resident at Lucknow, whose sympathy 
with the Eulers of Native States was thought to be oven too great, and 
who was the last person to exaggerate the misrale oxistmg m Oudh, 
reported to Lord Dnlhousie that the state of thmgs had become mtoler 
able, and that, if our troops wore withdrann from Oudh, the land- 
holders would m one month’s time overrun the provmce and pillage 
Lucknow It 18 true Sleeman, ivith his Native prochvities, did not 
contemplate annexation , his advice was to ‘ ossume the odmmistra 
tion,’ but not to ‘grasp the revenues of the countiy ’ The same mode 
of procedure had been advocated by Henry Lawrence six years before 
m an article which appeared m the Calcutta Beview His words were 
‘ Let Oudh bo at last governed, not for one man, the King, but for the 
King and his people Let the admmistration of the country be Native , 
let not one rupee come into the Company’s coffers ’ 

Sleeman was followed m 1854 by Colonel Outram, than whom he 
could not have had a more admirable successor, or one less hkely to 
be unnecessarily hard upon a State winch, with aU its shortcommgs, 
had been lojal to us for nearly a century Colonel Outram, neverthe- 
less, fully endorsed the views of his predecessor General Low, the 
then Militai-y Member of Council, who twenty years before, when 
Resident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming even temporarily 
the admmistration of Oudh, thmkmg our action would be misunder- 
stood by the people, now also stated his conviction that ‘ it was the 
paramount duty of tho British Government to interfere at once for the 
protection of the people of Oudh.’ 

In sum min g up the case. Lord Dalhousie laid three possible courses 
of action before the authorities in England The King of Oudh might 
bo forced to abdicate, his provmce bemg incorporated m the Bntish 
dommions, or ho might be mamtamed in his loyal state as a sub 
sidized Prince, the actual government bemg permanently transferred 
to the East India Company , or the transfer of the government to the 
East India Company might be for a hmited period only The Governor 
General recommended the second course, but the Court of Duectors 
and Her Majesty’s JLmsters decided to adopt the first, and requested 
Lord Dalhousie to cariy out the annexation before he resigned his office 
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This mooBtiro, so long doforrod and so cnrcfnHy considered, could 
hardly, in niy opinion, liavo bocn n%oidod by a civili/cd and cmh7ing 
Govommont It ivns at last adopted with tho utmost reluctance, and 
onlj alter the experiment of administering a proimco for tho benefit of 
tho Natives, -without annexing it, had boon tried in tho Punjab and had 
signally failed To use Lord Dalhousic’s -words, it was amply justified 
on tho ground that ‘the British Govomincnt -would bo guilty in tho 
Bight of God and man if it wore any longer to aid m sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suflonng to miUiona ’ 
But tho Natives generally could not understand tho necessity for the 
inoosuro, or behove in tho reasons winch influenced us , many of them, 
tlioroforo, considered it an unprovoked usurpation, and each Euler of a 
Native Stale imaguiod that his turn might come next 

Thus, the annexation of Oudli in one sense augmented that weakness 
in our position as an oastom Power which, so to speak, had its source 
in our strength So long ns there was a balance of power between 
ourselves and Native States— Maliratta, Rajput, Sikh, or Maliomedan 
— they' were provontod by thoir mutual jealousies and religious differ 
ences from combmmg agamst us , but when that balance was destroyed 
and we became tho pm amount Power m India, tho ponod of danger to 
UB began, as was prophesied by tho far seeing Malcolm in the early 
days of our first conquests We had now’ become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all tho lesser Powers, who were ready to sink their owm 
disputes m tho consideration of tho best means to check the extension 
of our rule and overthrow our supremacy , while wo, mflntcd by our 
power and satisfied -with our apparent secunty , became more dogmatic 
and uncompromising m enforcing principles which, though sound and 
just m themselves, -were antipathetic to Native ideas and traditions 
By a groat many acts and measures wo mode them feel how completely 
our ideas differed from theirs. They preferred their o-wn, and strongly 
resented our moreasmg efforts to impose ours upon them Even those 
amongst the Native Prmces who were too enhghtened to behove that 
we intended to force our rehgion upon them and change all their 
customs, felt that their power was now merely nominal, and that every’ 
substantial attnbute of sovereignty would soon disappear if our notions 
of progress contmued to be enforced. 

At a tune when throughout the country there existed these feehngs 
of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it was not to be expected that 
the most discontented and unfriendly of the Native Rulers would not 
seize the opportunity to work ns mischief Tho most promment of 
these amongst the Mohomedans were the royal family of Delhi and 
the ex King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, Dundu Pant, better 
known by English people as the ‘ Nana Sahib ' 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no doubt, from 
their pomt of -view, their gnevanoes were not altogether poundless 
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Tho King of Ondh’s I linvo nlrendy indicated, and when his province 
M ns annexed, bo vras roinoA ed to Calcutta Having refused the yearly 
pension of twelve lakhs* of rupees offered to him, and declmed to sign 
the treaty by m hich Ins territory was made o\ er to the British Govern 
ment, ho sent his mother, his son, and his brother to England to plead 
his cause for bun 

Tho most mfluentinl of the three discontented Bulers, or, at aU 
c\ onts, the one whom tho rebeUious of all castes and religions were 
most mchned to put forward as then* nominal lender, was the head of 
the Delhi roj nl familj , by name Bahadur Shah He was eighty years 
old m 1867, and had been on tho throne for twenty j ears Bis par 
ticulnr grievance laj m the fact of our decision that on his death the 
title of Kmg, nhich no had best on ed on the successors of the Moghul 
Emperor, should be abohshed, and his fnimlj' removed from Delhi 

In the earlj part of the century Lord WeUesley pointed out the 
danger of nllomng a ^Mnhomedan Prmco, with all the snrroundmgs of 
royalty, to romam at the sent of the old Moghul government, but the 
question nns allowed to remain m abeyance until 1849, when Lord 
Dalhousie reconsidoied it, and obtamed the sanction of the authonties 
in England to tho removal of the Court from Delhi to a place about 
fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands At the same time 
tho Heir Apparent was to be told that on his father’s death the title of 
Kmg of Delhi would cease 

Lord Dalhousie had been ouly a short time m India when he took 
up this question, and he could not properlj have appreciated the esti- 
mation m which the Natives held the Kmg of Delhi, for he wrote m 
support of his proposals ‘ that the Prmces of India and its people had 
become entirely mdifferent to the condition of the Kmg or his position ’ 
But when the decision of the British Government on the subject 
reached India, he had been more than two years m the country, and 
although his xiews as to the dasirabihtj of the measure remomed un- 
changed, tho experience he had gamed enabled him to gauge more 
accuratelj the feehngs of the people, and, with the advice of his Council, 
he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to let affairs remom 
Z 71 stahi quo durmg Bahadur Shah’s lifetime The royal family were 
informed acoordmgly, and an agreement was drawn up, signed, sealed, 
and mtnessed, by which the Heir Apparent accepted the conditions to 
be imposed upon him on the death of his father, w'ho was to be allowed 
to romam in Delhi during his hfetime, with aU the paraphemaha of 
royalty 

Howei er satisfactory this arrangement might be to the Government 
of India, to every member of the Delhi royal f amil y it must have 
seemed oppressive and hiimihatmg to the last degree Outwardly 

* lu those days £120,000 
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they appeared to accept the inevitable quietly and submissively, but 
they were only bidmg their time, and longmg for an opportumty to 
throw off the hated Enghsh yoke The war with Persia m 1866 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence that the 
mdependence of Herat was threatened by the Amir of Kabul, the 
Persians marched an army to besiege that place As this act was a 
violation of our treaty with Persia made three years before, Her 
Majesty’s Government directed that an army should be sent from 
India to the Persian Gulf The troops had scarcely left Bombay 
before the Lieutenant Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the Kin g of Delhi was mtngumg 
with the Shah of Persia At the same time a proclamation was posted 
on the walls of the Jama Maqid (Shah Jehan’s famous mosque at 
Delhi), to the effect that a Persian army was co min g to reheve India 
from the presence of the Enghsh, and calling on all true behevers to 
rise and fight against the heretics Beports were also dihgendy cir 
culated of our bemg defeated on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
the people were made to beheve that then opportumty had arrived, and 
that the time was now favourable for a successful rebeUion 

Of the three pnnoipal movers m the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the Mutmy, the Nana Sahib was by for the most mteUigent, and 
had mixed most with Europeans He was the adopted son and heir 
of the last of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontmuance to him of a pension 
which, at the close of the Mahratta war m 1818, was granted to the 
Peshwa, on the clear understandmg that it was to cease at his death 
The Peshwa died m 1851, leavmg the Nana on enormous fortune , but 
he was not content The lapse of the pension, to which he was not 
entitled, rankled m his breast, and when aU his efforts to get it restored 
to him proved of no avail, he became thoroughly disgusted and dis- 
affected. After failing to obtam m India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to England as con 
fidentinl agent a Mahomodon of the name of Azimula Khan, who 
remamed three years m Europe, rcsidmg for the most part m London , 
but ho also visited Paris, Constantmople, and the Crimea, amvmg at 
the latter place when wo, m alhance with the French, were besieging 
Sebastopol He was a man of no rank or position m his own countrj’, 
a mere agent of the Nana’s, but ho was received mto the best Enghsh 
society, was everjwvhere treated as a royal Prmce, and became engaged 
to a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India to be 
married this was rev ealed by the correspondence to which I have re- 

ferred as having been found m the Nona’s palace of Bithur The greater 
number of these letters wore from people m England — not a few from 
ladies of rank and position One elderly dame called him her dear 
eastern son There were numerous letters from his English fianede, 
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nml tw 0 from a Fronobmnn of tlio name of Lafont,* relating to some 
busmoss wilb tbo French Bottlninent of Cbaudoinagoro, ■\ntb wbicb be 
bad been entrusted bj Arunula Iv.ban, acting for tbe Nona Wntten, 
as tboso letters More, iinuiediatoly before tbo Mutiny, m "ubicb tbo 
Nana Mas tbo leading spirit, it seems probable that ‘ Ics ])i inctpaJcs 
clioscs,' to Mbicb Lafont hopes to bung satisfaotor> answers, were 
invitations to tbo disafiectod and disloj al in Calcutta, and perhaps tbo 
French settlors at Cbandomagoro, to assist in tbo effort about to bo 
made to tbroM off tbo Bntisb joke A portion of the conespondence 
M as unopened, and there m ere so\ oral letters in Azimula’s own band 
Mriting Mbicb bad not boon despatched Tmo of tboso ■were to Omar 
Pasha at Constantmoplo, and told of tbo sepojs’ discontent and tbe 
troubled state of India gonerallj That tbo Nana was mtngumg with 
tbo lung of Delhi, tbo Nawab of Oudli, and other great personages, 
lias been pro\ od boj ond a doubt, altbougb at tbo time bo was looked 
upon bj tbo British losideuts at Cawnporo as a perfoctlj' harmless 
mdiiidual, m spite of its bomg known that be considered himself 


* ‘ Bennros, 

‘Jpnli, 1857 

‘Mon citFn A/imulv Khan, 

‘ Jc suis fvirli do Cawnporo lo pronucr dii niois ot sms arm 6 101 00 
iimtiiij JO iwrtirai co sou ot somi fi ClmndomnMrc lo 7 an luatiii, dans la 
lounito JO feral imc iisitc au Goiuoineui ot lo loudoniain inii fi Calcutta, jo 
\ermi notro Consul Gciitml tcrivcz nioi ot adrossoz nioi ^oslottl■cs, No 12 J, 
llliurunitollali Jo \oudnus ^uo \ous pnissicz ni iniojoi des fonds au moins 
5 oil 600 Its sans retard, carjo no restoroi i\ Calcutta quo lo tonins nicossairo 
pour tout arniigor ot Ic bim annnga Jo 8upi>oso 48 licurcs a Calcutta ot 
deu'^ on trois jours au plus fi Cliandcmagoro no perdez jms do tonips luais 
rtiKuidc’ do suite Pour toutes Ics pnncii>alcs clioscs Ics rejionscs somiont 
Kitisfaisantcs, soyoz cn assure 

‘Faites cu sorto do mo ru[>oudro sans dtlai aim quo 10 no sois pas rotomi a 
Calcutta 

‘ Pnfsontez mes compluiionts rosi>oohioux 

‘ Rappolcz moi au bouvciut do Baba Saliib, ot croj oz moi, 

‘ ^ otro bion dd\ ouu 

‘A Lafont 

‘ Jfon adrosso a Cbandomagoro, “Caro of Mosdames Albert ” 

‘ N B — Jlais cenvez moi Ji Calcutta, car jo sorai ebaquo loui bi, on obonim 
do fci, JO fais lo tmjot on 20 lumutos Si lous avez quolquo oboso do pressi b 
mo conimuniquor i ous lo poui oz fairo par tol6gnipb on Anglais soulomont 

‘A L ’ 


‘ Cbandomagoro, 

‘April 9, 1867 

‘Mon cHEn Azimula Khan, 

‘J ai tout aiTangd, fapporlcrat vne Icltrc, et olio sora satisfaisante 
cette let Ire mo sora dounto lo 14 ot lo 15 jo portirai pour Cawnporo Mes 
I'cspoots fi son Altesso 

‘ Votro font d6vou(5 

‘A. Lafont ’ 
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nggnovod on account of fiis Imving been rcfiiBcd the continuance of the 
ponBion, and bocawBo a Balnto of gnns (eucli aa it ih the custom to gi%o 
to Native Princes on entering British tomtorj) had not been accorded 
to him 

WJnlo the spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and stirred into 
active existence throughout the country, it nas hardly to bo hoped tliat 
the Native army would bo allowed to remain unalTccted by a movement 
which could not easily attain formidable proportions without the assist 
ancoof thoNativo soldiers, who thcmsol-v os, morooxcr.hnd not remained 
unmoved spectators of all that had happened during theproxious thirty 
or forty years The great majoritj of the sopoxs were drawn from the 
agricultural classes, especially in the proxnneo of Oudh, and wore there 
fore directly interested in all questions connected wuth nghts of property , 
tenure of land, etc , and questions of religion and caste afiected them 
equally wth the rest of the population 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were preparing the 
Natu 0 army for revolt The greatest cunning and circumspection were, 
however, necessary to buccchb Tlioro were so inanj opposing interests 
to bo dealt with, Mahomodans and Hindus being as Molcnllj hostile to 
each other, xvith regard to religion and customs, as thej were to us 
Soldiers, too, of all ranks had a groat stake in their profession Some 
had nearly served their tune for their pensions, that greatest of all 
attractions to the Native to enter the army, for the joungest recruit 
fools that, if ho son os long enough, he is sure of an income suflicicnt 
to enable him to sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his dajs — 
a Native’s idea of supremo liappineBs Tlio enemies of our rule genornllj, 
and the fanatic m particular, were, however, equal to the occasion TIioj 
took advantage of the wadosproad discontent to establish the bohef that 
a systcinatio attack was to bo made on the faith and habits of the people, 
whether Hindu or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of the truth of their 
asBortions, they alleged that the Enfield cartridges which had boon 
recently issued to the anny wore greased with a mixture of cows’ fat 
and lard, the one being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to 
the Mahomedan 'Hie nows spread throughout the Bengal Presidency , 
the sepoys became alarmed, and dotermmed to suffer any punishment 
rather than pollute thomsohes by biting the contammatmg cartndgo, 
as their doing so would invoho loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy 
meant the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this world 
and the next Ho and his family would become outcasts, his friends 
and relations would look on him with horror and disgust, while eternal 
misery, bo behoved, would bo his doom m the world to come 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed amongst 
the Hmdustom sepoys that the destruction of their caste and rohgion 
had boon finally resolved upon by the English, as a means of forcing 
them to become Christians, and it seems oxtraordmary that the English 
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oflicors with Native regiments were so httle aware of the strength of this 
impression amongst their men 

The locent researches of Mr Forrest m the reeords of the Govem- 
nient of India prm e tliat the lubncatmg mixture used m preponng the 
cartridges u as actually composed of the objectionable mgredients, cows’ 
fat and lord, and that meredible disregard of the soldiers’ rehgious 
prejudices was displayed m the manufacture of these cortndges "When 
the sepoys complained that to bite tliem would destroy their caste, they 
were soleinnlj assured bj their ofheers that they had been greased with 
a perfectly unobjectionable mixture These officers, understandmg, os 
all yho haie come m contact with Natnes ore supposed to underatand, 
their mtense abhorrence of touchmg the flesh or fat of the sacred cow 
or the unclean pig, did not beheye it possible that the authorities could 
haie been so logardless of the sepojs’ feelmgs as to haie allowed it to 
bo used in preparing tlieir onimumtion they therefore made this 
statement m perfect good faith But nothmg was easier than for the 
men belongmg to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertam, 
from the low caste Natii e workmen employed m manufacturing the 
cartridges at the Fort TVilhom arsenal, that the assurances of their 
officers were not m accordance with facts, and they were thus prepared 
to credit the fables which the sedition mongers so sednlouslj' spread 
abroad, to the effect that the Goyemment they served and the officers 
ulio commanded them had entered mto a deliberate conspiracy to 
imdermme their rehgion 

Notwithstondmg all the enl influence brought to bear on the Natiye 
armj , I do not thmk that the sepoys would have proi ed such readj 
instruments m the hands of the civihan intnguers, had that aimy been 
organized, disciphned, and officered in a satisfactory manner, and had 
there been a sufficient proportion of British troops m India at the 
tune To the great preponderance of Natii e, as compared with British, 
troops may be attnbuted the fact that the sepoys dared to break mto 
open mutmy Moreoier, the behef of tho Natives m the mvinoibihty 
of the British soldier, which formerly enabled small numbers of 
Europeans to gam victories over large Natii e armies, had been senously 
■weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul durmg the first 
Afghan ■war, termmatmg m the disastrous retreat m the ■muter of 
1841 42 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were begmmng to entertam of 
theu own unportanco, they were pampered by theu officers and the 
ci'vil Government to a most absurd extent, bemg treated tmder all 
cucumstanees ■mth for greater consideration than the European 
soldiers For instance, m the tune of Lord Wilham Bentmck flogging 
■was abohshed m the Native army while still m full s^wmg amongst 

• Floggmg was re mtroducod in 1846 

16 
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British soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to wtnoss the 
humiliation of their white comrades when tins degrading form of 
punishment was mflictcd upon them 

In the early days of our connexion with India, wo had no need for 
an army Living, as wo were, on sufferance in a foreign land lor 
commercial purposes, armed men wore only required to guard the 
factonos As these factoncs increased in size and importance, these 
armed men wore given a semi military organization, and in time they 
were formed mto levies os a resono to the few Europeans entertained 
by the merchants, to enable tliem to hold their own against the French, 
who wore then bogmnmg to dispute mth us for supremaej in southem 
India “When employed m the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varymg proportion of British soldiers, but the number of the 
latter was limited by the expense of their mamtenanco, the difficulty of 
supplying them from England, and the unadvTsabihty of lochmg up a 
port of the Bntish army m distant stations, which at that tune were 
very maocessible and generally unhealthy Nativ o troops were therefore 
raised m contmually moreosmg numbers, and after the battle of Plassey 
the Native army was rapidly augmented, especially m the Bengal Prosi 
denoy , and, framed and led as it was by Bntisb officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes 

Dunng the thirteen years precodmg the Mutiny, the Natn e army, 
numbermg 217,000 men and 170 guns, was moronsed by 40,000 men 
and 40 guns, but no addition was made to the small British force of 
88,000 until 1858, when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or 
leas than 8,000 soldiers m all This msigmficant augmentation was 
subsequently more than neutralized by the withdrawal of six Bntish 
regiments from India to meet the roqurremonts of the Cnmean and 
Persian wars Lord Dalhousie, Governor- General in 1864, saw the 
danger of this great preponderance of Native troops Ho represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place dunng his 
tenure of office necessitated a proportional mcrease of Bntish soldiers , 
he protested agamst the withdrawal of a smgle European regiment, 
either on account of tho war with Russia or for operations m the 
Persian Gulf, and he solemnly warned Her Majesty’s Govermnent that 
the essential element of our strength m India was the presence of a 
large nnmber of Bntish troops 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’s representations 
by the authonties m England, who doubtless thought they understood 
the requirements of India better than the Governor General, with his 
more than sue years’ expenence of the country In spite of his romon 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four wore sent 
later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which I have already 
stated 

^Vhen the Mutmy broke out, the whole effective Bntish force m 
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India only amounted to 86,000 men, agamst 267,000 Native soldiers,* 
a fact which was not likely to be overlooked by those who hoped and 
strived to gam to their own side this preponderance of numencal 
strength, and which was calculated to mflate the mmds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence An army of Asiatics, 
such ns we mamtam m India, is a faithful serv'ont, but n treacherous 
master , poworfuUj mflucnced by social and rehgious prejudices with 
uhich ue arc imperfectly acquamted, it requires the moat careful 
hnndlmg, nboie all, it must novel be aUowod to lose faith m the 
prestige or supiomacy of the govemmg lace When meicenanes feel 
that thej are mdispensable to the mamtenanco of that authonty which 
they have no patriotic mterest m upholdmg, they begm to consider 
whether it would not be more to their advantage to aid m overthrowmg 
that authority, and if they decide that it would be, they have httle 
scruple m tronsfemug their allegiance from the Government they never 
loved, and hav e censed to fear, to the power more m accordance with 
their own ideas, and from which, they are easily persuaded, they wiU 
obtain unlimited benefits 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction m our Native army, and one which 
pressed more honiuly upon it year by year, as our acquisitions of tern 
tory m northern India became more extended, was the sepoy’s hability 
to service m distant ports of India, entailmg upon him a life amongst 
strangers dilTormg from him m rehgion and m all their customs, and 
far away from his home, his family, and his congenial surroundmgs — 
a liability which he hod never contemplated except m the event of 
uar, when extra pay, free rations and the possibdity of loot, would go 
far to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatnation Service m 
Burma, which entailed crossmg the sea, and, to the Hindu, consequent 
loss of caste, was especially distasteful So great an objection, mdeed, 
had the sepoys to this so called ‘ foieign service,’ and so diSicult did it 
become to find troops to relieve the regiments, m consequence of the 
bulk of the Bengal army not bomg available for service beyond the sea, 
that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord Canmng’s proposal that, 
after the 1st September, 1856, ‘no Native recruit shall be accepted 
who does not at the time of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond 
the sea whether vuthm tlie territories of the Company or beyond 
them ’ This order, though absolutely necessary, caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction amongst the Hmdustam sepoys, who looked upon it as 
one of the measures mtroduced by the Sirlar for the forcible, 01 rather 
fraudulent, conversion of oU the Natives to Chnstiamty f 

* This does not inolndo the bodies of armed and tramed jiohco, nor the 
lasoars attached to the Artillery ns fighting men Those amounted to many 
thousands 

t In a letter to Lord Canning, nhioh Sir Hemy Lawrence wrote on the 
9th May, 1867, he gave an intoi’cstiug account of a conversation he had had 

16—2 
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That the long-exiBtmg discontent and growing disloyalty m onr 
Native army might have been discovered sooner, and grappled with m 
a sufficiently prompt and determined manner to put a stop to the 
Mutmy, had the senior regimental and staff officers been younger, 
more energetic, and mtelhgent, is an opmion to which I have always 
been strongly mchned. Their excessive age, due to a strict system of 
promotion by seniority which entailed the employment of Bngadiers 
of seventy. Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must necessarily 
have prevented them perfonmng their nnhtary duties with the energy 
and activity which axe more the attributes of younger men, and must 
have destroyed any enthusiasm about then regiments, m which there 
was so httle hope of advancement or of mdividual merit bemg recog 
msed Officers who displayed any remarkable abihty were allowed to 
be taken away from their own corps for the more attractive and better- 
paid appomtments appertaimng to civil employ or the Irregular service 
It was, therefore, the object of every ambitious and capable young 
officer to seouie one of these appomtments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which abihty and professional zeal counted 
for nothmg ♦ 

So far as I understand the causes which led to the rebelhon of 1867, 
I have now answered the question, ‘What brought about the Mutmy?’ 
The reply to the second question, ‘ Is there any chance of a similar nsmg 
occurrmg again ?' must be left to another chapter 


with a Brahnun Native officer of the Oudh ArtiUery, who was most persistent 
* in his behef that the Govemraent was determined to make the people of India 
Christians He alluded especially to the new order about enlistment, our 
object being, he said, to make the sepoys go across the sea m order that they 
might be obhged to eat what we hked , and he argued that, as we had made 
our way through India, had won Bhartpur, Lahore, etc , by fraud, so it might 
be possible that we would mix bone dust with gram sold to Hindus Sir 
Henry Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native officer , he would 
give us credit for nothing, and although ho would not say that he himself did 
or did not believe, he kept relating, ‘ I teU yon Natives are all like sheep , 
the leadmg one tumbles, and down all the rest roll over bun ’ 

• It 18 curious to note how nearly every military officer who held a command 
or lugh position on the staff m Bengal when the Mutmy broke out, dis 
appeared from the scene within the firat few weeks, and was never heard of 
officially again Some were killed, some died of disease, but the great 
majon^ faded completely to fulfil the duties of the positions they held, and 
were consequently considered unfit for further employment Two Generals of 
divisions were removed from their commands, seven Bngadiers were found 
wantmg m the hour of need, and out of the seventy three regiments of Ecgular 
Cavalry and Infantry which mutinied, only four Cfommanding officers were 
giien other commands, younger officers bemg selected to raise and command 
tlie new regiments 
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Tub India of to day is altogether a different country from the India of 
1867 Much has been done smce then to unpiove the civil admmistra 
tion, and to meet the legitimate demands of the Native races India is 
more tranquil, more prosperous, and more civilized than it was before 
the Mutmy, and the disoiplmo, efScienoy, and mobility of the Native 
armj have been grcatlj improved Much, hou ever, still remams to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to secure the 
contentment of the Natives with our rule 

Our position has been materially strengthened bj' the pronsion of 
mam and subsidiary hnes of commmnoation by road and railway , by 
the groat network of telegraphs which now mterseots the country , and 
bj the construction of canals Those great pubhe works have largely 
mcreased the area of land under cultivation, rmnimized the nsk of 
fammo, equalized the pnoes of agricultural produce, and developed a 
laigo and lucrative export trade Above all, while our troops can now 
bo assembled easily and lapidly at any centre of disturbance, the 
number of Bntish soldiers has been more than doubled and the number 
of Natno soldiers has boon materially reduced Moreover, os regards 
the Natne equally with the Bntish army of India, I beheve that a 
better feehng noi or existed throughout all ranks than exists at present 
Noiertheless, there are signs that the spmt of unrest and discontent 
which sowed the seeds of the Mutmy is bemg revived To some extent 
this state of thmgs is the natural result of our position in India, and is 
so far unai oidablo, but it is also due to old faults reappearmg— faults 
which require to bo carefully watched and guarded agamst, for it is 
certam that, howoi or well disposed as soldiers the men m our ranks 
may be, their attitude wiU mevitably be mfluenced by the feelmgs of 
the people generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion 

For a considerable tune after the Mutmy we became more cautious 
and conciliatory in admmistrative and legislative matters, more mtent 
on doing what would keep the Chiefs and Eulers satisfied, the masses 
contented, and the country qmet, than on carrymg out our own ideas 
Gradually this wholesome caution is bemg disregarded The Govern 
ment has become more and more centralized, and the departmental 
spmt very strong Bach department, m its laudable wish for progress 
and advancement, is apt to push on measures which are obnoxious to 
the Natives, either from then not bemg properly understood, or from 
their bemg opposed to their traditions and habits of hfe, thus entailmg 
the sacrifice of many cherished customs and privileges Each depart- 
ment admits m theory the necessity for caution, but m practice presses 
for hberty of action to furthei its own particulai schemes 
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Of late years, too, the tendency has been to morease the number of 
dcpar&ients and of secretariat offices under the supreme Government, 
and this tendency, while oausmg more work to devolve on the supreme 
Government than it can efficiently perform, results m lessening the 
responsibihty of provmcial Governments by mterference m the manage- 
ment of local concerns It is obvious that m a country like India, com 
posed as it is of great provmces and vanous races ffiffermg from one 
another m mterests, customs, and religions, each with its own peotdior 
and distmct necessities, administrative details ought to be left to the 
people on the spot The Government of India would then be free to 
exercise a firm and impartial control over the Empire and Imponal 
mterests, while gmdmg mto safe ohannels, without unduly restraining, 
mtelhgent progress 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too exclusively mto 
the hands of officials whose ability is of the doctrmaire type , they work 
hard, and can give logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and behoved m 
by, the authorities But they lack the more perfect knowledge of 
bmasji nature, and the deeper laeigbt loio, and greater sympathy with, 
the feehnge and prejudices of Asiatics, which those possessed m a 
remarkable degree who proved by their success that they had mastered 
the problem of the best form of government for India I allude to men 
like Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphmstone, John Malcolm, Charles 
Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and John Lawrence, Wilham Sleeman, 
James Outram, Herbert Edwordes, John Nicholson, and many others 
These administrators, while fully recogmzmg the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the pecuhanties of our position m the east, the 
necessity for extreme caution and toleratioii, and a ‘ hve and let hve ’ 
pohcy between us and the Natives The sound and broad news of this 
class of pubho servant ore not always appreciated either m India or 
England, and ore too often put aside as unpractical, obstructive, and 
old fashioned- 

Amongst the causes "which have produced discontent of late years, 

I would mention our forest laws and samtory regulations, onr legisla 
tive and fiscal systems — measures so necessary that no one mterested 
m the prosperity of India could cavil at their mtroduction, but which 
are so absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they should 
be apphed with the utmost gentleness and ciroumspeotion 

I think, also, that the official idea of convertmg the young Prmces 
and Nobles of India mto English gentlemen by means of English 
tutors and Enghsh studies should be earned out with great care and 
caution It has not hitherto mvoriably succeeded, and the foehug m 
many States is strongly opposed to it The danger of failure hes m 
the wholesome restramt of the tutor bemg suddenly removed, and m 
the young Prmce bemg left at too early an age to select bis advisers 
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and companions Tlio former, perhaps not imnatiuoUy, arc mterested 
m proving that the trainmg of their young Euler by his European 
goiemor or tutor has not resulted m good either to himself or his 
people, whiio the latter are too often of the loivest class of European 
advonturors 

Tlie procoodmgs and regulations of the Forest Department, desirable 
as they may be from a financial and agricultural point of view, have 
pro\ oked i ery great irritation m many parts of India People who 
have been accustomed from time immemonal to pick up sticks and 
graze their cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now bo forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the necessity for pre 
Bornng the trees from the chance of bemg destroyed by fine, a risk to 
which they wore frequently exposed from the Native custom of making 
use of tlioir shelter while cookmg, and of burmng the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazmg 

The action taken by the Government m samtory matters has also 
aroused much dl-feehng and apprehension Samtary precautions are 
entirely ignored m eastern comitries The great majority of the people 
can see no good m them, and no harm m usmg the same tank for 
dnnkmg purposes and for bathing and washmg their elothes The 
immediate surroundmgs of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and all kmds of 
flltlL Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which carry off hundreds of 
thousands every year, are looked upon as the visitation of God, from 
vhich it IS unpossiblo, even were it not impious to try, to escape , and 
the precautionary measures msisted upon by us m our cantonments, 
and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, are viewed vnth aversion and 
mdignation Only those who have 'witnessed the personal discomfort 
and fatigue to which Natives of all ages and both sexes -willingly 
submit m their struggle to roach some holy shrme on the occasion of a 
rohgious festival, while droggmg their weary hmbs for many hundreds 
of miles along a hot, dusty road, or bemg huddled for hours together 
m a crammed and stiflmg railway carriage, can have any idea of the 
bitter disappomtment to the pilgrims caused by their bemg ordered to 
disperse when cholera bieoks out at such gathormgs, -without being 
given the opportumty of performmg their vows or bathmg m the 
sacred waters * 

* Few acts have been more keenly resented than the closing of the great 
Hurdwar Fair m the antumn of 1892, on account of a serious outbre^ of 
cholera It was looked upon by the Natives os a direct blow aimed at then- 
rehgion, and ns a distinct departure from the rohgious tolerance promised m 
Her Majesty s proclamation of 1868 The mystenons mud marks on mango 
trees m Behar have been attributed by soma to a self interested motive on the 
part of certain pnosts to draw the attention of Hindus to the sanctity of some 
temple outside the limits of Bntisli jurisdiction, where the devotees would be 
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whicli undermine our authority, and thwart our efforts to gam the 
goodwill and confidence of the Native population 
Tet another danger to the permanence of our rule m India hes m 
the endeavours of well mtentioned faddists to regulate the customs and 
institutions of eastern races m accordance with then own ideas The 
Umted Kingdom is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con- 
luctions have been gradually developed under the influences of our 
rehgion and our national snrrotmdmgs Fortunately for themselves, 
the people of Great Bntam possess qualities which have made them 
masters of a vast and still expandmg Empire But these qualities 
have their defects as well as then merits, and one of the defects is a 
certom insularity of thought, or narrow mmdedness — a slowness to 
recognize that institutions which are perfectly suitable and right for us 
may be qmte unsmted, if not mjnnous, to other races, and that what 
may not be nght for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different bchef, and with absolutely different traditions and customs 
Gradually the form of Government m the Umted Kmgdom has 
become representative and democratic, and it is therefore assumed by 
some people, who have httle, if any, experience of the east, that the 
Government of India should be gmded by the utterances of self- 
appointed agitators who pose os the month pieces of an oppressed 
population Some of these men are almost as much ahens* as our- 
sehes, while others are representatives of a class which, though 
mtellectuallj advanced, has no influence amongst the races m whom 
hes the real strength of India Mumcipal self government has been 
foimd to answer well m the Umted Kmgdom, and it is held, therefore, 
that a similar system must be equally successful m India. IFe m 
England consume ammal food and alcohohe hquors, but have no liking 
for opium , an effort has accordmgly been made to deprive our Asiatic 
fellow subjects, who, as a rule, are vegetarians, and cither total 
abstamers or smgulorly abstermous m the matter of dnnk, of a small 
and mexpensive stimulant, which they find necessary to then health 
and comfort British institutions and ideas are the embo dim ent of 
what long expenence has proved to us to be best for ourselves , but 
suddenly to estabhsb these institutions and enforce these ideas on a 
commmuty which is not prepared for them, does not wont them, and 
cannot nnderstand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive m itspohoy, 
and in all thmgs be gmded by the immutable pnnciples of nght, truth, 
and justice , but these pnnciples ought to be apphed, not necessarily as 
we should apply them m England, but with due regard to the social 
peeuhantics and rehgions prejudices of the people whom it ought to be 
our aim to make better and happier 

• I allnJe to the Parsis, wbo came from Persia and whose rehgion and 
cu'tonva are as distmct from tho<e of the Nati%e3 of India os are our own 
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It ill bo gatborccl from what 1 have written that our admimstra 
tion, in mj opinion, suffers from two mam defects First, it is 
mtcrnallv too bureaucratic and centiahnng in its tendencies , and, 
Boconcll^, it 18 liable to bo forced by the external pressure of well 
meaning but irresponsible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures uliicli maj bo disapprorcd of by the authorities on the spot, 
and opposed to the 11151103, requirements, and interests of the people 
It seems to mo that for many leais to come the best form of govern 
iiient for India m ill bo the intolhgent and benevolent despotism which 
at proseiit rules the countrj On a small scale, and m matters of 
Eccondarj importance, lopresentatno institutions cannot perhaps do 
much harm, though I am afraid thoj mil effect but httlo good On a 
large scale, howoicr, such a sjhtem of goiornment would bo quite out 
of place m now of the fact that nmoti-mno out of oi ory hundred of 
the population are absolutely do\ oid of any idea of cinl rosponsibihtj , 
and that the laiious races and religious sects possess no bond of 
national union 

In roplj, then, to the question, ‘Is thoro an;> cbanco of a Mutmy 
occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of guardmg agamst 
such a calamity is — 

Bj ncier allowuig the present proportion of British to Native 
soldiers to bo diminished or the discipline aud cflicieucy of the Native 
armi to become slack 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher cml and 
military posts vhoso self 1 chance, actuitj', and resolution are not 
impaired bj ago, aud who possess a knowledge of the country and the 
, habits of the peoples 

By recognizing and guardmg agamst the dogmatism of theorists and 
the dangers of centralization 

By rendenng our admmistration on the one hand firm and strong, 
on the other hand tolerant aud sympathetic , and last, but not least, 
by doing all m our power to gam the confidence of the various races, 
and by convincmg them that i\o have not only the detornmiation, but 
the abihty to mamtam our supremacy m India agamst all assailants 

If these cardmal pomts are never lost sight of, there is, I behove, 
httlo chance of any fresh outbreak disturbmg the stabihty of our rule 
m India, or neutralizing our efforts to render that country prosperous, 
contented, and thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

I TRAVELLED home Dirt Corfu, Tneste, Yemoe, and Switzerland, amvmg 
m England towards the end of June The mtense dehght of gettmg 
* home ’ after one’s first term of exile can hardly be exaggerated, and 
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cortimiU cnDiint be tta\o b\ ibo-ia who lm;c tbrr)n‘’li tlio 

cxilo, anil lippn Hpjmratpd, at I had bi'pn for \parn, from all llmt !oad' 
tho ImpiaiK''!! of iin oarU hfo 1 \(i% 1 iii Inh Iri ( and tlov ( r oia 
coiiiPM apro-iij on bindiiif It a dmtnirt and li\fK pltTHir*, w)iili> 
tlip KrppllIl('^^ and frt Imna arc a dtiiraMii ret to tlit (m, wtarifd 
with Iho doadlx wliitpj lirowu aatiuiiP « of dnnl up niidj plain , or 
tht) all too ^’orj;t oim roloiiniif; of < aatom citu i and p aiU'i 

ppoplo wore Inui^j m Inland, »n tin roiinlv of Waterford no 
after onh a ahorl nojonm in Ijondon for tlif \(rj in p( atiarv rr <'nnp 
incnl of the outer man, I hn*it» m d o\rr tin ri I found im fntlur ui II 
and atronp for a man of M\inta four, and to all ap]it iranct iimti 
rocoxcred from the ( ffecta of hbi fiftj \cara of Indian nrMr(,nnd, to 
m> prpal ]o^, mx mothrr \\n*i lool.nip nhno t as aoiinp, and quite aa 
beautiful, aa I had loft her pix acars before Mx little aislfr, too, 
al\\n>(i an inialid, was \er\ iniieh ns when I had pirhd from lirr — 
full of loxnnp kindness feir p\er\one, and, lliouph unable to mon with 
out help, perfetth Iiappx in the manj resources she had within herself 
and the pood who was able to do m doxotmi, tbosi resources to tbr 
benefit of othera 

There, too, I found nn fate', m the shape of Vom Itewa, a lounf, 
Ineli Ininp with a mnmed sister not far from m\ father a place who 
a few montliR later consented to iiccompatu me on m\ retiini to India 
The preator part of m\ ka\c was, tlioreforo, spent in Ireland 

Dunng the winter montlm I hunted with the Ciirraplimorc hounds, 
and was out walli them the daj before lord Waterford was killed 
Wo had no run, and at the end of the da\, when wislnng uh pood live, 
ho said ‘I hope, pontlomen, wo shall liaio bettor hick next time « 
‘Next time ’ there was ' better luck ns regarded the hunting, but tin 
worst of all possible luck for LonI Waterford’s numerous fnends , m 
returning homo after a good run. and lianng killed two foxes, his horse 
stumbled o\cr quite a small ditch, throwing Ins nder on Ins head , the 
spinal cord w as snapped and tlio fine sportsman breathed his last m a 
few moments 

I was married on tho 17th Itlnj, 18f5f), m tlio pnnsh church of 
W’^ntorford W’liilo on our wedding tour m Scotland, I rccoixcd a 
command to bo present on the 8th .Tunc at Buckingham Palace, when 
tho Queen proposed to honour the recipients of tho ^ ictona Cross In 
presenting the decoration wnth Her Jfajcstj’s own hands 

Being anxious that mj wato should bo spared tho great heat of a 
journoj to India in Julj, the hottest month of tho jear m the Red Sen, 
and tho doctors being x ct } decided ui then: opinion that I should not 
return so soon, I had applied for a three months’ extension of leaxe, 
and quite calculated on getting it, so our disappointment w os great 
xvhon the answer amxed and I found that, if I took tho extension, I 
should lose mj appomtment m the Quarlennastor General's Depart 
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ment This, we agreed, was not to be thought of, so there was nothing 
foi it but to face the disagreeable necessity as cheorfullj ns n o could 
We made a dash over to Ireland, said good bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27 th June 

The heat m the Bed Sea proved even worse than I had anticipated 
Our captam pronounced it the hottest trip he had e\ er made Tmco 
was the ship turned round to steam against the mnd for a short tune 
m order to revive some of the passcngeis, who vcro almost suffocated 
We passed the wreck of the Ahna, a P and 0 \essel which had 
struck on a coral reef not for from Mocha The wreck had happened 
m the dead of night, and there had been only timo to got the passengers 
mto the boats, m which they were rowed to another reef near at hand , 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty night gnnncnts! 
md without the smallest shelter, until rescued by n fncndly stcninor’ 
The officers and crew were stiU on the rock when w o passed, endear our 
mg to get up the mails and the passengers’ property We supplied 
them with provmons and water, of which they were badly m need, 
and then had to leave them m their extremely uncomfortable position 
e could not complam of lack of air after we passed Aden, for we 

^e’ffid n?t to ktp up sfenm 

days, until at for some 

and eventuohy we amred “ 

condition, on the 80th July Calcutta, m rather a dilapidated 

tolZl ^Mor “d I -- 

then m command of the Gwolior^Ltnct 

August is one of the hottest ntnnPQ . ^ ^ ^ioTnv m the month of 

•% the worse for onp espenencee .1 S“* “"“'Jut 

”'7 has .tireoaoL, 0070142 

and uncomfortable to the last 8nm. J ear was depressing 

ottoekof mj “ ““t™. I h«a Mhor o 

“"Sirs:.™" “ s: "• ”” 

”* FMeeded for o huSiridM'm o'^dSf • "'ciico 

>nto doohes, we contmued our ^ ^ ^ when, changing 

ment about twenty miles off the mn^ ^^zanbagh, a httlo cauton- 
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siderable elation of spirits, for the Ohma expedition was oven then 
being talked about, and I hoped this sudden summons rmght possibly 
mean that I was to be sent with it m some capacity On reachmg Cal 
outta, however, I was told that I hod been appointed to orgamve and 
take charge of the large camp to bo formed for the triumphal progress 
which Lord Canmng proposed to make through Oudh, the North-West 
Provmces, and the Punjab, with the view of meeting the principal 
feudatory Chiefs, and rewardmg those who had been espooially loyal 
durmg the rebeUion I was informed that the tents were m store in the 
arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must be ready at Cawnporo 
on the 16th October, on which date the Viceroy would amvo, and a day 
or two later commence his stately piocession towards Lucknow 
While I was m England a Royal Proclamation had announced to the 
people of India that the Queen had token over the government of their 
country, which had hitherto been held m trust for Her Majesty by the 
Honourable East India Company This fact had been pubhcly pro 
claimed, with befittmg ceremony, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, on the 1st November, 1868 At the same time it was 
announced that Her Majesty’s representative m India was henceforth 
to be styled Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and it was with the 
object of emphasizmg this Proclamation, and impressmg the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victona’s power and authority, that 
Lord Caniung decided on undertaking this grand tour 
While m Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post m the Revenue 
Survey Department I refused it, for, although as a married man the 
higher pay was a temptmg bait, the recollection of the excitement and 
variety of the year of the Mutmy was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
wish to leave the Quartermaster General’s Department I therefore 
started for Allahabad, pickmg up my wife en route 
It was then the middle of the rams, and the bndge of boats over the 
Jumna had been taken down, so we had to cross m ferry boats — dflk 
ghans, horses, and all — rather a perilous lookmg proceedmg, for the 
nver was runnmg at a tremendous pace, and there was some diffioulty 
m keepmg the boat’s head straight At Allahabad we stayed with a 
brother officer of mine m the fort, while I was gettmg the camp equip 
age out of store, and the tents pitched for inspection There had not 
been a large camp for many years, and everything m I ndi a deteriorates 
so rapidly, that I found most of the tents m such a state of mildew and 
decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost entirely before 
they could be used for such a splendid occasion as that of the first 
Viceroy’s first march through the re conquered country 

Erom Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had a busy time 
arranging for the multifarious requirements of such an enormous camp , 
and sometimes I despaired of its being completed by the appomted 
date However, completed it was , and on the 16th October Lord and 
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Ladj Canning arri\ccl, nnil oxpressctl tliemaohoB so plonsod -with all tlio 
arrnngouionts, and wero so kindly npprociatno of tho oxortions I had 
made to bo readj for thorn bj tho appointed timo, that I folt inj self 
full j ro\\ nrdod for all mj trouble 

Tho next daj I took inywifo to call upon Lady Canning, whoso 
unafTcctcd and siinplo, jot perfectly dignified manner complotoly 
charmed her, and from that day she u as do\otod, in common mth 
o\oryono who uas at all intimately asBociatcd until Lady Canning, to 
tho gentle, gracious lady, uho was alu ax s kindness itself to her 

On tho 18th tho Viceroy inadohis first march towards Lucknow Tho 
camp equipage was in duplicate, so that oxoryono on arriving at tho 
new hnltmg placo found thiiigB exactly tho same as in tho tonts they 
had left 

The camp occupied a coiisiderablo space, for, m addition to tho 
Viceroy’s largo entourage, ground had to bo proxndod for tho Com 
inandcr in Chief and tho ofTicors of Aniiy Hoad Quarters, who wore 
niarchmg with us , then there w ere tho post ofiicc, telograph, work 
shops, (oslnlJiana,* coinnussanat, and a host of other oflices to bo 
accommodated, bcsido tho escort, whicli consisted of a battery of Horso 
Artillery , a squadron of Bntish Can airy , a regiment of British Infantry , 
a rcgmiont of Nalno Caxalry, a regiment of Natuo Infantry, and tho 
Viceroy’s Bodyguard For tho Viceroy, his staff, guosts, and socro 
lanes alone, 150 largo tents were pitched in tho mam street, and when 
w 0 caino to a station tho duplicate tents w ere also pitched For tho 
transport of this portion of tho camp equipage 80 elephants and 500 
caniols w'cro required f 

It IB X crx difficult to gix 0 any idea of tho oxtraordmary spectacle a 
big camp like this presents on tho lino of march Tho followers, as a 
rule, aro accompanied by tlioir wnx’cs and famihos, who aro piled upon 
tho summits of laden carts, or porchod on tho loads borno by tho bag- 
gage animals. In tho txx 0 camps niarchmg together (Lord Canmng's 
and Lord Cly do s) there could not hax 0 boon loss than 20,000 men, 
xvomon, and children — a motley crowd streammg along about tour and- 
twenty miles of road, for tho day’s march xvas usually about twolxo 
miles, and before every one had cleared out of tho camp occupied tho 
mght before, tho adx anco guard had begun to arrive on tho ground to 

* Tho dojiOBitory for joxvols and other vnhinblcs kept for prosontatiou to 
Natix 0 Chiofs at durbars 

t Tho following details will gixo soino idea of tho magnitiido of tho arrange 
menta required for tho Viceroy’s camp nlono Besides those aboxo mentioned 
there wero 000 camels, 500 bullooka and 100 bullock carts for transport of 
camp equipage, 40 sou-ari (nding) olephanta, 527 coolies to carry the glass 
xnnuoxxa belonging to tho larger tonts, 100 bhxslia, and 40 sweepers for 
xvatenng and keeping tho ctiitre streot clean Theso xvoro in addition to tho 
pnx ate baggage animals, servants, and numberless nding and dnx ing Iiorsos, 
tor all of whicli space and shelter had to bo provided 
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be occupied the next day The stncteat discipline had to he maintained, 
or this movmg colony -would have been a serious calaroity to the 
peasantry, for the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken onythmg they could lay their 
hands on, representmg themselves as Mulk r-Lord-Sahih Ke Naular,* 
whom accordmg to immemorial tradition it was death to resist The 
poor, frightened country people, therefore, hardly ventured to rcmon 
strate at the mahouts wolkmg off with groat loads of their sugar cane, 
or to object to the compulsory purchase of their farm produce for half 
its value There was a great deal of this kmd of raidmg at the com 
mencement of the march, and I was constantly bavmg complamts 
made to me by the -villagers , but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and made the 
peasants to understand it was not the Mulh t-Lord-Sahtb'a -wish that 
they should submit to such treatment from his servants, order was 
established, and I had very rarely any trouble 

Our first halt was at Lucknow Sir Hope Grant was commandmg 
the di-vision, and had eetabhshed himself very comfortably m the Dil 
kasha He had. -written asking me to bnng my wife straight there and 
stay -with him durmg the Viceroy’s visit, os it was stiU very hot m tents 
durmg the day An m-vitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General agam, and I wanted to 
mtroduce him to my -wife 

The next day, the 22nd October, the state entry was mode mto 
Lucknow It must have been an imposmg sight, that long array of 
troops and gims, -with Lord P annin g m the centre, accompanied by the 
Commander m Chief, and surrounded by then respective staffs m full 
■uniform Iiord Cannmg, though at that time not given to ndmg, 
looked remarkably well on horseback , for he had a fine head and 
shoulders, and sat his horse well , on foot, his height, not bemg quite 
in proportion, rather detracted from the digmty of bis presence 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh bridge, the 
scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the Machi Bhawan, and 
the Eesidency, to the Kaisarbagh, m front of which were dra-wn up m 
a body the Talukdars of Oudh, who had -with difficulty been persuaded 
to come and make theu obeisance, for, gmltily conscious of then dis 
loyalty durmg the rebeUion, they did not feel at all sure that the 
rumours that it was mtended to blow them all away from guns, or to 
otherwise summarily dispose of them, were not true They salaamed 
respectfully os the Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the 
Mortmifire park, where the comp, which I had pitched the pre-vious 
day, lay spread before us, m aU the spotless purity of new white tents 
ghstemng m a flood of bnlhont sunshme The streets through which 

* Servants of the Lord of the Country, or Governor General 
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we passed weie , crowded with Natives, who — cowed, but not tamed — 
looked on in sullen defiance, veiy few shoiving any sign of respect for 
the Viceroy V 

Su Wfiham and Lady Mansfield, and several other people from our 
camp weie also staying with Sir Hope Grant, and that evenmg the 
whole Ddkusha party went to a state dmner given by Lord and Lady 
Oanrung The lattei was a dehghtful hostess , the shyest person was 
set at ease by her kmdly, sympathetic manner, and she had the happy 
knack of making hei guests feel that her entertainments were a 
pleasure to herself — the surest way of rendermg them enjoyable to 
those she entertamed 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a comparatively idle 
tune, to take my wife over the ground by which we had advanced two 
years before, and explam to her the different positions held by the 
enemy She was intensely mterested m visitmgthe Sikandaibagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess house, and, above all, that glorious memonal of 
almost superhuman courage and endmance, the Besidenoy, rmned, 
roofless, and riddled by round shot and bullets Very httle had then 
been done towards openmg out the city, and the surroundmgs of the 
Eesidency weie much as they had been dnrmg the defence — a labyrmth 
of streets and lanes, it was therefore easier for the stranger to leahze 
exactly what had taken place than it is now that the landmarks have 
been cleared away, and well-laid out gardens and broad roads have 
taken the place of jungle and narrow alleys 

On the 26th the Viceroy held a grand diubai foi the reception of the 
Talukdars It was the first function of the sort I had mtnessed, and 
was an amusmg novelty to my wife, who, with Lady Canning and some 
of the other ladies m camp, viewed the proceedmgsfiombehmd a semi 
transparent screen, it not being considered at that time the thmg for 
ladies to appear at ceremonials when Natives were present The 
whole scene was very mipressive, though not as bnUiant in colom- 
mg as it would have been m any other part of India, owmg to the 
Chiefs of Oudh being clad m simple white, as is the custom amongst 
Eajputs 

The Talukdais, to the numbei of one hundred and sixty, weie 
ushered to theu places in stnot older of semonty, the highest m rank 
bemg the last to arrive They were arranged m a half sermcuole on 
the right of the Viceroy’s ohau of state, while on the left the Europeans 
were seated accordmg to their offioial rank When all was ready, the 
words ‘ Attention 1 Eoyal salute 1 Present arms 1’ were heard without, 
wammg those wntlim of the Viceroy’s approach, and, as the bugles 
sounded and the guns thundered forth their welcome, Lord Cannmg, 
aocompamed by the Commander m Chief, and preceded by their staffs, 
entered the tent 

Everyone rose, and remamed standmg imtil the great mn.n took his 

17 
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seat, when the Foieign Secretary came forward, and, makmg a low 
bow, informed His Excellency that nU who had been summoned to 
attend the durbar were present The Chiefs were then brought up and 
mtroduced to the Viceroy one by one , each made a profound obeisance, 
and, as a token of allegiance, presented an ofifermg of gold mohurs, 
which, accordmg to etiquette, the Viceroy just touched by way of 
acknowledgment The presents from the Government to the Chiefs 
w ere then handed m on trays, and placed on the ground m front of 
each, the 1 alue of the present bemg regulated accordmg to the rank 
and position of the recipient This part of the ceremony bemg oier, 
the Ahceroy rose and addressed the Talukdars 

After expressmg his pleasure at meetmg them m then own country, 
he gai e them on assurance that, so long ns they remained faithful to 
the Go^emment, they should receive every consideration, he told 
them that a new era had commenced m Oudh, and that henceforth 
they would be aUpwed to rev ert to the conditions under which they 
had held then estates pnor to the annexation of the province When 
Lord Canmng had finished speakmg, a translation of his address m 
Urdu was read to the Talukdars by Mr Beadon, the Foreign Secretary , 
atar and jian* were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formahties as those with which the dmbar 
had been opened 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the Talukdars, 
who, from then pomt of new, had httle reason to be grateful to the 
British Government These powerful Chiefs, whose mdindual rev enues 
varied from ^10,000 to i615,(X)0 a year, and who, m then jungle fast 
nesses, often defied then sovereign’s troops, had suddenly been depnv ed 
of all the authonty which m the confusion attendmg a long penod of 
misgov emment they had gradually usurped, as well as of a consider 
able propoi-tion of the landed property which, from tune to tune, they 
had forcibly appropnated qiie conversion of feudal Chiefs mto 
ordinary law-abidmg subjects is a process which, how ever beneficial to 
the many, is certom to be strenuously resisted by the few 

In ifarch, 1858, when Lucknow was captured, a Proclamation was 
issued by the Government of India confiscatmg the proprietory rights 
m the sod The object m view was not merely to pumsh contumacious 
Chiefs, but also to enable the Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footmg Talukdars who subnntted 
were to receive their possessions as a free gift dnect from the Govern 
ment , while those who had done good service, whether men of Oudh 
or strangers, might be rewarded by grants of confiscated property 

The Proclamation was considered m many influential quarters too 

* A few drops of attar of roses are giv en to each person, and a small jacket 
of pan, which is composed of shces of betel nut smeared with hme and 
wrapped in a leaf of the betel tree 
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aibitrary and sweepmg a measure , Outram protested agamst it, and 
Lord EUenboiough (the President of the Board of Control) oondemned 
it , but Lord Cannmg was backed up by the British public, and Lord 
BUenborough resigned to sa\e his Oabmet from bemg wrecked That 
Outram and BUenborough took the right view of the case is, I think, 
shown by the fact that Lord Canning canceUed the Proclamation on 
his first visit to Lucknow By that time he had come to reoogmze 
that the Talukdars had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he 
wisely determmed to take a stop which not only afforded them the 
greatest rehef and satisfaction, but enhsted their mteiest on the side of 
Government Prom that day to this, although, from tune to tune, 
bubseguent legislation has been found necessary to save the peasantry 
from oppression, the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the most 
loj’al of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects 
We remamed a few days longer at Lucknow Lord and Lady 
C annin g enter tamed oU the residents, uhile a baU was given by the 
latter m the Chatta Monzil to the strangers m camp, and the city and 
principal buildmgs were lUummated m the Viceroy’s honour with those 
cunouB httle oU lamps which are the most beautiful form of lUunnna 
tion, the delmeation of every hno, pomt, and pinnacle with myriads of 
mmute hghts pioduomg a wondeifuUy pretty effect 

On the 29th the fiist march was made on the retfim journo,\ to 
Caivnpoie My duty was to go on ahead, select the best site for the 
next day’s oampmg ground, and moke oU necessary arrangements for 
supplies, etc I waited tUl the Viceroy had given his orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually m the forenoon, sometimes we 
remamed tiU later m the day, lunchmg -with one or other of our friends 
m comp, and on very lore occasions, such ns a dinn er party at the 
Viceroy’s 01 the Commander m Chief’s, we droie on after diimer by 
moonhght But that was not untU ue had been on the march for 
some time and I felt that the head Native m charge of the camp was 
to be trusted to make no mistake It was a hfe of much mterest and 
variety, and my wife enjoyed the novelty of it aU greatly 
Lord Ca nnin g held his second dm bar at Cawnpore on the 8rd Novem 
boi, when he received the prmcipal Chiefs of Bundelkand, the Maharaja 
of Eewa, the Maharaja of Benares, and a host 01 lesser digmtanes 
It was on this occasion that, m accordance with the Proclamation 
which had aheady announced that the Queen nad no desire to extend 
her territorial possessions, and that the estates of Native Prmees were 
to be sompnlously respected, the Chieis were informed that the right 
of adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, m default of 
male issue, they were to be allowed to adopt sons according to the 
Indian custom of adoption, and tns* the Bntish Government wculd 
recognize the right of the chosen heir to succeed as Euler of the 
as well as to inherit the perional properrv of the Chief bv wiciu 

17—2 
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had been adopted There had been no clear rule on this point pro 
viously, each case having been coneideied on its oivn merits, but the 
doctnne that adoption should not be recognized, and that, m do 
fault of natural hens, the State should lapse and be annei.ed by the 
supreme Goi'emment, had been enforced m a good many instances 
Lord Cannmg’s announcement therefore caused the hvolicst satisfaction 
to certain classes throughout India, and did more than any other 
measure to make the feudatoiy Prmces behove in the smcerity of the 
amnesty Proclamation * 

Our next move -was to Patehgaxh, eight marches from Caivnporo, 
where, on the 16th Novembei, a third durbar was held, at which uas 
leceived, amongst other leadmg men of Eohilkand whose services 
were considered worthy of acknowledgment, the Na\sab of Rampur, 
who had behaved ivith distmguished loyalty m om time of trouble 
This Mahomedan Nobleman’s conduct was the more mentonous m that 
the suiroundmg country swarmed with rebels, and was the homo of 
numbers of the mutmous L-regular Ca\alry, while the close proximity 
of Eampm to Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the Bong’s cause, rendered his position 
extremely piecanous 

Prom Patehgarh we pioceeded to Agia, nme marches, only haltmg 
on Sundays, and consequently everyone appreciated being stationai’y 
there for a few days The camp was pitched on the parade ground, 
the scene of the fight of the 10th October, 1867 Here the Viceroy 

Tlie question of Native Eulors haiung the light to adopt liwrs ivas first 
bi ought to Lord Caunuig’s notice by the three Phulkiaii chiefs — Patiala, 
Jhind and Nabha — who jointly requested in 1868 that the right of adoption 
might be accorded to them ns a reward for the services they had leudered 
dnruig the Mutiny Tlie i-equest was refused at tho tune on the groimd that 
it had nc\oi been the custom of tho couutiy, though it had occasionally been 
done Smee theu, hovovor. Lord Canning had come to see that the un 
certainty nhioh pre\ ailed ns to tho lights of succession was harossmg to the 
owners of land, and undesirable in many ways, and ho urged upon tho 
Seciotary of State that some distinct rule on the subject might witli advantage 
be laid down He wrote as foEows ‘The crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned Euler and paramount Power m all India, and is now for tho first 
tune brought face to face with its feudatones Tliere is a reahty in the 
Euzei'amty of the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, which 
18 not only felt, but eageily acknowledged by the Oluefs A great convulsion 
has boon tollowed by such a mamfestation of our strength as India has never 
scon , and if this m its turn he followred by an not of general and substantial 
grace, o\or and above the special rewards which have already been given to 
those whose services desene them, the measmo wiE be seasonable and 
appreciated ’ Lord Canmng s proposals met with tlie cordial approval of Her 
Majesty s Government, and ms annonneement at Oawnpore rejoiced the hearts 
of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Eewa, was a leper and had no 
son He said, on hcarmg tho Viceroy s words, ‘ They dispel an evil ivind 
w hich has long been blowing upon me ’ 
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received Bome of the bigger potentates, -who •were accompanied by large 
retinues, and, ns far as the a^ectaoU went, it was one of the grandest 
and most curious gathermgs wo had yet ■witnessed 
The occasions are rare on which a Viceroy has the opportumty of 
receivmg m durbar the great vassals of our Indian Empiie, but when 
these ossembhes can be arranged they have a very useful effect, and 
should not be looked upon as mere empty ceremonials This was 
especially the cose at a time when the country had so recently been 
convulsed by intestme war, and when the Native Prmces were anxiously 
considermg how then prospects would be affected by Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the administration of India 
The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the Maharaja of 
Gwahor, who, as I have already stated, influenced by his courageous 
Mmistei , Dmkai Kao, had remamed faithful to us Like most Mahratta 
Prmces of that time, he was i evy imperfectly educated Moreover, he 
was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently threatenmg, 
when thwaited m any way, to thiow up the lems of government, and 
take refuge m the jungle , manners he had none 
Nest come the enhghtened head of the Pimcely house of J aipur, the 
second m importance of the great Chiefs of Bajputana 
He was succeeded by the Karaoh Baja, whose foUo'wmg was the 
most quamt of all Amongst the cunous signs of his digmty he had 
on his escort four tigers, each chamed on a separate cor, and guarded 
b-y strange lookmg men m biass helmets 
The Maharao Raja of Ulwor was the next to arrive, seated on a superb 
elephant, eleven feet high, magmficently caparisoned with cloth of gold 
coverings, and ohams and bieastplates of gold He was a promismg 
lookmg lad who had succeeded to his estate only two years before , but 
he soon fell mto the hands of low mtnguers, who plundered his 
domiraons and so oppressed his people that the Bntish Government 
had to take or ei the management of his State 
After Ulwar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of an 
adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar boidei, who had become 
possessed of considerable temtory in Eajputana The Nawab stood by 
us m the Mutiny, when his capital was plundered by Tantia Topi 
The sixth m rank was the Ja,t Ruler of Dholpur, a bluff, coarse 
lookmg man, and a veiy rude specimen of his race 
Last of aU ainved the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, perfectly- 
dressed man of consideiable refinement of manner, and mth all the 
courtesy of a well bred Mahomedan Though a feudatory of the 
rebelhous Holkar of Indore, he kept aloof from all Mahratta mtngues, 
and behaved well to us 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs dechned to attend, 
allegmg os an excuse the distance of them capitals from Agra , but the 
truth 18 that these Eulers, the best blood of India, had never bowed 
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their heads to any Power, not even that of the ^loghnl, and they con 
Bidered it wonld be derogatory to their dignity to obey the snmmons of 
the representative of a sovereign, of whotn they considered themselves 
the alhes and not the mere feudatones * 

Those of the Chieftams attending this durbar who had shown con 
spicuons loyalty during the rebelhon were not allowed to leave without 
receiving substantial rewards Smdhia had temtory bestowed on him 
to the value of T80,000 a year Jaipur was given the confiscated 
property of E16t Kasim, yielding ^6,000 a year, while others were 
recompensed accordmg to the importance of the semces rendered 


CHAPTER XXXUI 

We remamed at Agra untd the 9th December There was so much of 
beanty and mterest m and around the place, that Lady Cannmg found 
a wealth of subjects for her facile pencil, and uas well content to 
remam there There were the usuol banquets to the residents, and 
entertainments given by the Agra people to those m camp, one of them 
bemg a party m the Taj gardens, to give us an opportumty of seemg 
the tomb by moonhght, when it certainly looks its lovehest My wife 
was more dehghted even than I had anticipated with the perfect beauty 
of the Taj and the exquisite little mosque m the fort, the Moti Masgid 
I greatly enjoyed showmg her all that was worth seeing, and witnessmg 
her pleasure on first viewmg these wonderful works of art 

There was no halt again, except the usual one on Sunday, xmtil we 
reached Meerut on the 2l8t December 

Three marches from Agra a fire broke out m Lady Canmng’s tent 
soon after she had retired for the mght, caused by the iron pipe of the 
stove, which passed through the side of the tent, becommg over heated 
Lady Canning’s tents were on one side of the big dmmg tent, and the 
Viceroy’s on the other Immediately on perceivmg the fire. Lady 
Cannmg ran across to awaken her husband, but the Native sentry, who 
did not know her or understand a u ord of what she was saymg, would 
not let her in, and, m despair of bemg able to make anyone hear, she 
rushed off to the tent of Sir Edward Campbell, the Mditary Secretary, 
which was nearest her own She succeeded m awakmg him, and then 
flew back to try and save some of her own treasures The first thmg 
she thought of was her portfoho of drawmgs, which she dragged out- 

* These Rajput Chiefs, however, accepted Lord Lytton’a invitation to 
attend the Impcnal Assemblage at Delhi on the let January, 1877, and having 
once given then allegiance to the ‘Empress of India,’ they have since been the 
most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty’s feudatory Pnnces 
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side , but it had alreadj been partially burned, and most of the \ aluable 
and cliaractenstic sketches she had made at the diffeient durbars were 
destroyed She next tried to rescue hei jewels, many of which she 
had u oru the night before , hei pearls wore lying on the dressing table, 
and she u as only just in time to save them , one of the strmgs had 
caught fire, and se\ eral of the pearls were blackened She swept them 
off the table into a toivel, and throw them mto a tub of water standmg 
outside Her wardrobe uas completely destroyed More damage 
Mould haie been done had not the Private Secretary, Mr Lewm 
Bowrmg, on the nlaiin bemg gii en, hurried to the dinmg tent, and, 
with great presence of mind, ordered the Natne Cainlry sentry to cut 
the ropes, causing it to fall at once, and pieventmg the fire from 
spreading Some office boxes and records woie destroyed, but nothing 
more AVe m ere as usual m the advance camp, and did not lieai what 
had happened until next moining, i\hen Lady Canumg aiiived dressed 
111 Lady Campbell's clothes , and ns Lady Cannmg uas tail, and Lady 
Campbell Mas shoit, the effect Mas lathei funny 

Christmas was spent nt Moenit, uhcie I met several of my brother 
officers, amongst others m^ particulai fnend Eduun Johnson, Mhom I 
had the great pleasme of introducing to my wife With scarcely an 
exception, my fnends became hers, and this added much to the 
happmess of our Indian hfo 

Delhi, our next halting place, Mas ceitamly not the least mteiestmg 
m our tour Loid Cannmg Mas anxious to understand nil about the 
siege, and visited the different positions , the Eidge and its sunound 
mgs, the breaches, and the palace, Mere the chief pomts of mterest 
There Mere tMo ‘ Delln men ’ besides myself to explam eiei-ytlung to 
him. Sir EdMard CampboU, M'ho was Muth the 60th Rifles throughout, 
and one of the best officers m the regmient, and Jemmy Hills, who had 
noM become the Viceroy’s Aide de comp , M'hile m Lord Clyde’s camp 
there Mere Norman, StoMart, and Becher 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scones of the fights at Agra, 
Ahgaih, and Bulnndshalir, but Delhi had the greatest fascmation fer 
her It IS certainlj nii extrnoidmaiily attraotne place, settmg aside 
the pecuhar interest of the siege For hundreds of 3 ears it had been 
the seat of Goi eminent under Rulers of lonous nationahties and 
religions , few cities have the lemnms of so much pomp and glory, and 
1 erj foM' beai the traces of havmg been besieged so often, or could tell 
of so much blood spilt m then defence, or of such quantities of treasure 
looted fiom them Wlien Tamerlane captured DeUu m 1898 the city 
was giien oier to massacre for fire days, ‘ some streets bemg rendered 
unpassable bj heaps of dead’, and m 1789 the Persian conqueror, 
Nadir Shah, after sackmg the place for fifty eight days and massacring 
thousands of its inhabitants, corned off thirty tM 0 rmlhons sterhng of 
booty 
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Although the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi had gone 
tlirough in 1867 was apparent everywhere, the inhabitants seemed 
now to have forgotten all about it The city was as densely populated 
as it had ever been , the Chandm Chauk was gay as formerly with 
draperies of bnght coloured stuffs , jewellers and shawl merchants 
earned on their trades as bnsldy as ever, and were just as eager m 
their endeavours to tempt the Sahib log to spend their money as if 
tiade had never been mterrupted, so quickly do Onentals recover 
from the effects of a devastatmg war 

We left Delhi on the 8rd January, 1860, morchmg ind Kama! 
When at this place my wife went to see Lady Cannmg, as she often 
did if we remamed at all late m camp On tins particular occasion 
she found her busy with the Enghsh mail, uluch had just arn\ed, so 
she said she would not stay then, but would come next day instead. 
Lady Cannmg, however, would not let my wife go untd she had read 
her part of a letter from Ladj Waterford, which she thought would 
amuse her It was m answer to one from Lady Cannmg, m which 
she had described the camp, and given her sister a hst of all the people 
m it Lady Waterford wnote ‘ Your Quartermaster General must be 
the son of General Doherts, who hies near Waterford , he came home 
on leave last year I must tell you an amusmg httle anecdote about 
his father One mght, when the General was dimng at Curraghmore, 
he found himself sittmg next the Primate of L eland, with whom he 
entered mto conversation After some tune they discovered they had 
known each other m the days of then youth, but had never met smee 
a oertam monung on which they went out to fight a duel on account 
of some squabble at a mess , happily the quarrel was stopped without 
any harm being done, each feehng equally reheved at bemg prevented 
from trjung to murdei the other, as they had been persuaded they 
were m honour bound to do The two old gentlemen made very 
merry over then reminiscences ’ 

For some tune I had been mdulgmg a hope that I might be sent 
to Chma with my old General, Hope Grant, who had been nominated 
to the command of the expedition which, m co operation with the 
French, was bemg prepared to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse 
experienced early m the year, by the combmed French and Enghsh 
naval squadrons m then attack on the Taku forts My hope, however, 
w as doomed to disappomtment Lord Clyde decided to send Lumsden 
and Allgood as A Q M G 's with the force, and I was feehng very low 
m consequence A day or two afterwards we dmed with the Canmngs, 
and Lord CI3 de took my uuf e m to dinner His first remark to her 
u 08 ‘I thmk I have earned your gratitude, if I have not managed to 
satisfy everyone by these Chma appomtments ’ On my wife aakmg 
for uhat she was expected to be grateful, he said ‘Why, for not 
sending your husband with the expedition, of course I suppose you 
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would lather not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
your mornage ? If Hoberts had not been a newly married man, I 
would have sent him ’ Tins was too much for my wife, who sympa 
thized greatly with my disappomtment, and she could not help 
retortmg ‘ I am afimd I cannot be very grateful to you for malnng 
my husband feel I am rmmng hia career by standmg m the way of his 
bemg sent on service Ton have done your best to maie him regret 
lus mornage ’ The poor old Chief was greatly ostomshed, and burst 
out m his not too lefined way ‘ Well, I’ll be hanged if I can under- 
stand you women ! I have done the very thmg I thought you would 
like, and have only aucoeeded m making you angry I will never try 
to help a woman agam ’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kmd, 
and that it was, os he said, only because he did not ‘ imderstand 
women ’ that he had made the mistake She was soon appeased, and 
m the end she and Lord Clyde became great fnends 

The middle of January found us at UmbaUa, where Lord Canning 
met m state all the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs Fme, handsome men 
they moat of them weie, and magmficently attireL The beautifully 
dehcate tmts which the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of 
some of the Sudars the quiet digmty of these high bom men who 
had rendered us such signal service m our hour of need, made the 
scene most picturesque and impressive The place of honour was 
given to the Maharaja of Patiala (the grandfather of the present 
Maharaja), as the most powerful of the Phulkian Prmces, and he was 
followed by his neighbours of Nabha and Jhmd, all three splendid 
specimens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly manners 
They were much gratified at havmg tiae right of adoption granted to 
their fonuhes, and at bemg given substantial rewards m the shape of 
extension of territory 

The Sdvh Chiefs were followed by Kajas of mmor importance, chiefly 
fiom the neighbourmg hills, whom the Viceroy had summoned m order 
to thank them for assistance rendered durmg the Mutmy Many of 
them had grievances to be redressed , others had favours to ask , and 
the Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously yield 
mg to reasonable demands, and by bestowmg mmor powers on those 
who were hkely to use them well The wisdom of this pohcy of 
concession on Lord Cannmg's port was proved m after years by its 
successful results 

On the 29 th January the Eaja of Kapurthala came out to meet 
the Viceroy one march from Jullundur He had supplemented the 
1 aluable assistance rendered to Colonel Lake m the early days of the 
Mutmy by equippmg and takmg mto Oudh a force of 2,000 men, 
which he personally commanded m sis different actions The Viceroy 
cordially thanked him for this tunely service, and m recogmtion of it, 
and lus contmued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed upon him large 
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estates m OuJh, where he eventually became one of the chief Talukdars 
This B,a]a was the grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came 
to England three years ago 

After visitmg Umntsar, gay with brilliant illuminations m honour 
of the Viceioy, and crowded with Sikhs come to welcome the Queen’s 
representative to them sacred city, wo arrived at Lahore on the 
10th February 

Early the foUowmg morning Lord Cannmg made his state entry 
As we approached the citadel the long hne of mounted Chiefs drawn 
up to receive the Viceroy came mto view A brilliant assemblage they 
formed, Sikh Sirdois, stately Hill Rajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis 
and Baluchis with their flowmg looks floating behmd them, sturdy 
Tawanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously arrayed m every colour 
of the rombow, their jewels ghttermg m the mormng sun, while their 
horses, magnificently caparisoned m cloth of gold saddle cloths, and 
gold and silver trappmgs, pranced and curvetted under pressure of 
their severe bits As the procession appeared m sight they moved 
forward m one long dazzhng cavalcade, each party of Chiefs being 
headed by the Commissioner of the district from which they came , 
they sainted os they approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell 
in behmd, between the Body Guard and the Artillery of the escort 
A royal salute was fired from the fort as we passed under the city 
walls , we then wound through the cml station of Anarkdh, and on 
to camp where the garrison of Mion Mir, under the command of 
Major General Sir Charles Wmdham, was drawn up to receiie the 
Viceroy 

At mghtfall there were lUuimnations and a procession of elephants , 
the Viceroy, seated m a superb howdah, led the way through the 
bnUiantly hghted city Suddenly a shower of rockets was discharged 
which resulted m a stampede of the elephants, who rushed through 
the narrow streets, and fled m every direction, to the immment peril 
and great discomfort of the nders In tune they were qmeted and 
brought back, only to become agam unmanageable at a fresh volley 
of fireworks , a second tune they were pacified, and as they seemed 
to be gettmg accustomed to the noise and lights, the procession pro 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace Here the elephants were 
drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of rockets from eiery 
side drove them mad with fnght, and off they bolted under the trees, 
through gates, and some of them could not be pulled up until they had 
gone far mto the country Howdahs were crushed, hats tom off, but, 
strange to say, there was only one serious casualty , an officer was 
swept out of his howdah by the branch of a tree, and falhng to the 
ground, had his thigh broken Lord Clyde declared that a general 
action was not half so dangerous, and he would much sooner have 
been m one 1 
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Tlic Lahoie durbnr, at %\lncli the Punjab Cliiofa \\ero recon eel, sur 
pacsed anv fonner ceremonials in point of numbers and splendoui of 
effect Jfanj of Eunjit Singh’s Sirdars Merc piosent, and many ivho 
had fought agnmst us in the Sutloj and Punjab campaigns, butliad now 
become our fast fnends The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared and 
presented Loid Canning mtli an address, and, in reply, his E'^coUency 
made an eloquent and tclhng speech, commentmg in terms of the 
highest appreciation on the courage and loyalty displayed by the Nobles 
and people of the Punjab during the Mutmy 

■\Mule the eamp uas marehmg to Sialkot, where the Maharaja of 
Kashmii and some of the lending men of the Punjab weie to be 
leccned, the VlCcro^, accompanied by Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and 
a small stafl, uoiit on a flnng \n8it to Peshawar, with the object of 
satisfying himself, by pcisounl examination of our position there, ns to 
the ndnsabihty or othennso of n ictirement cis Indus — a retrograde 
nioy ementuluch John LnuTencewns ^till in faioui of The visit, how 
e\er, onh sened to strcnglhen Lord Cnnmng m lus preconceived 
opmion that Peshavy ni must be held cn to as our frontier station 

J[y yyifo remained at Minn Mir vrJi our good fnends Doctor and 
Mrs Tyrrell Eoss until it u as tune fo- btr to go to Simla, and the hind 
thouglitfulness of Lord Cnmmig, wlo '''i me the camp now worked so 
well that my piesencc was not alwavs enabled me to be with 
her from time to tmie 
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!My duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to Mmn Mu to 
fetch mymfe and the httle daughter, who had made her appearance on 
the 10th March, and escort them both to Simla. The journey up the 
hdl was a tedious one Carnages woie not then used as they are now, 
and my wife trarellcd m a jampan, a kmd of open, half recl in i n g sedan 
chair, earned by relays of four men, while I rode or walked by her side 
She had been greatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
IMir, but as wo ascended higher and higher up the mountam side, and 
tlio atmosphere became clearer and fresher, she began to revive Four 
hours, hou ever, of this unaccustomed mode of travelhng m her weak 
state had completely tired her out, so on findmg a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remam there the 
next day After that we went on, stage by stage, until we reached 
Simla Our house, ‘ Mount Pleasant,’ was on the very top of a bill , 
up and up u G climbed through the rhododendron forest, along a path 
enmson with the fallen blossom, till we got to the top, when a glonous 
new opened out before our dehghted eyes The wooded hills of Jakho 
and Eljsium in the foreground, Mahosu and the beautiful ShaUi peaks 
in the middle distance, and beyond, towermg above aU, the everlasting 
snows ghstemng m the morning sun, formed a picture tlie beauty of 
which quite entranced us both I could hardly persuade my wife to 
leax e it and come mto the house Hunger and fatigue, however, at 
length tnumphed Our sen’ants had arranged evorythmg m our httle 
abode most comfortably , bnght fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was aw aitmg us, and the feeling that at last we had a home 
of our own was vorj pleasant 

Lord Cannmg did not remain long at Simla His Council m Calcutta 
was about to lose its President, Sir James Outram, who was leaxmg 
India on account of failing health , and as the suggestion to impose an 
income tax w as creatmg a good deal of agitation, the Viceroj humed 
back to Calcutta, doemuig it expedient to bo on the spot 

Tlie measures necessary for the suppression of the Mutmy had 
emptied the Gox emmont coffers , and although a large loan had been 
raised, the local authorities found it impossible to cope with the in 
creased expenditure Lord Canning had, therefore, apphed to the 
Go\ eminent in England for the stmccs of a trained fmanciei , and 
Jfr V ilson, vho had a great reputation in this respect, was sent out 
ITc declared the onh reincdx to bo an income tax, and he was supported 
in this \icw bj the merchants of Calcutta Other Europeans, how oxer, 
xxho xxero intiinntelx acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
ndxisablc to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct taxation ^ and 
Sir Charles Trexeljan, Goxemor of Madras, argued wcU and xviselj 
against the scheme Instead, howexer, of confining his action in the 
matter to xxaming and adxismg the supremo Government, he publicly 
proclaimed Ins opposition, thus gixung the signal for agitation to all the 
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malcontents m India Lord Elphiustono, tho Governor of Bombay, 
followed Tro^clJan’s example, but m n loss pionoimced manner, and 
these attacks from tho minor Piesidencies proved a serious embarrass- 
ment to the action of tho Government Li spitoof all thisantagomsm, 
tho income tax was passed, and Sir Ohailes Tievoljan’s unusual pro 
cedure led to his recall 

Lord Cannmg left Simla for his long and trjmg journey m May, 
about tho hottest timo of the j eai On my takmg leave of him, he told 
me that Sir Hugh Bose, then commandmg tho Bombay oimj , had been 
appointed to succeed Loid Chdo, uho had long been anxious to retmn 
to England, and that Sir Hugh, though ho intended to go to Calcutta 
himself, uished tho Head Quarters of tho Aimy to remam at Simla , a 
question about which wo had been rather anxious, as it would have 
been an unpleasant brenkmg up of all om plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta 

Life at Simla vas somewhat monotonous The society was not lery 
laigo 111 those daj s , but there wore a certain number of people on leave 
from tho plams, w'ho then, ns at present, had uothnig to do but amuse 
themsohes, consequentlj there was a good deal of gaiety m a small 
w nj , but w’o entered into it i ery httle My wife did not care much 
about it, and had been 1 01 j ill for tho gicatei part of the summoi She 
had made two 01 throe kmd fnends, and was lery happy m hei 
moimtam homo, though at times, perhaps, a httle lonelj, as I had to 
be m ofhco tho greater part of each day 

In the autumn wo made a tnp mto tho intonor of tho hills, beyond 
Simla, w’hich was a now and dohghtful oxpenence for my ivife We 
usually started m tho mormng, sendmg our servants on about half way, 
when thej piepnied breakfast foi us m some piotty, shady spot, there 
wo remained, leading, wntmg, or lostmg, until after lunch, and it w'ns 
time to moi 0 on, that w'o might get to our hnltmg place foi the mght 
before dinner 

It was a loiely time of tho joai, when the autumn tmts made the 
foiest gorgeous, and tho scarlet festoons of tho ELimnlayau vme stood 
out m briUiant contrast to the dark green of tho solemn deodar, amongst 
the branches of which it loves to twme itself 


CHAPTER XXXrV 

In 1860 on important alteration was made m the organization of the 
army m India, by the passmg of a Bill for the amalgamation of the local 
European Forces with the Royal Army 

On the transfer of the admmistration of India from the Honourable 
East India Company to the Crown, a question arose as to the condi 
tions under which the European soldiers had enhsted The Government 
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contended that the conditions -weic in no Mnj ntrccted bj’ the abolition 
of the Coinpanj’ The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to bo 
re enhsted, and on this being refused thej' asked for their discharge 
This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 10,000 men semng in the local 
army had to be sent to England These men u ere replaced and the 
local Forces uoro kept up to strength fresh drafts from England, 
but, fiom the date of the amalgamation, enhstinent to sene solely in 
India uas to cease 

There uas great difference of opmion ns to tlie iid\osnbihtj of this 
measure , officers of the Queen s sen'ico for the most part, and notably 
bir Hugh Bose, were m fa^ our of it, but it u ns not gencraUj popular in 
India, It was feaied that the change would result in a great mcrense 
to the military charges which the Indian Goiemment would be called 
upon to paj , that, notwithstanding such increase, there would be n 
serious diminution m the control exercised bj that Goiemment oier 
the admmiatiation and organization of the Bntish Armj in India , and 
that, under the pressure of pohtical emergenci m Eui ope, troops might 
be withdrawn, nud Indian requirements disregarded On the other 
hand, those m faiour of the Bdl thought that, after the transfer of 
India to the Crown, the mamtennnee of a separate Force uncontrolled 
by the Horse Guards would be an anomal} 'Hiero was, no doubt, 
much to be said on both sides of the question, but, although it has been 
proi ed that the fears of those opposed to the change w ere not altogether 
without foundation, m m^ opmion it w ns unni oidable, and has greath 
benefited both semces 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated mj promotion, for, m 
order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on the same footmg as those 
of the Koyal service, the rank of Second Captam had to be introduced 
mto the foimer, a rank to which I nttnmed m October, 1860, only, how 
eier, to hold it for one day, ns the next mj name appeared m the 
Gazette as a Brei et Major 

The same year saw the mtroduction of the Staff Corps This w as 
the outcome of the disappearance durmg the Mutmj of nearlj the 
whole of the Eegulor regiments of the Bengal Army, and their replace 
ment by Irregular regiments But, as under the Irregulai sj stem the 
number of British officers with each corps was too limited to admit of 
their promotion bemg earned on regimentaUy, as had been done under 
the Eegular system,* soma organization had to be devised by which 

* Under the Eegular system, which was modelled on the Royal Army 
organization, each regiment of Native Gai ally had 22, and each regiment of 
Natiie Infantry 25 Bntish officers, who rose to the higher grades bvEemonty 
From this estabhshment officers were taken, -without being seconded, for the 
multifanous extra regimental duties on which tlie Indian Arrm' was, and is 
stiff, employed, luz , Staflf, Oi-vd, Pohtical, Commissanat, Pay, ^Ubho Works, 
Stud, and Survey With the Irregular sjstem this was no longer possible, 
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the paj and piomotion of all othcorb ]oining tlie Indian Arinj in future 
could be an nngcd Manj sclioinos u ere put foru ard , ei entually one 
fonnulatcd b^ Colonel Nonnnn u as, unth coitain modifications, accepted 
b^ the Secretary of State, the result bcmg that aU othcers about to enter 
the Indian Arm’* uero to bo placed on ono hst, m uhicli thej would bo 
promoted after fixed penods of boimco ,* and all those ofheers who had 
been throwni out of emplojmont bj the disbandment of their rcgi 
ments, or b^ the substitution of the Iricgular for the Eegular sjstem, 
were to ha\c the option of loimng it The tenii Stafif Coi-ps, howe^er, 
was a misnomer, for the constitution of the CoiTis and the tiammg of 
its oflicers had no special connection with stafT requirements 

Towards the end of the summoi the Vicorox announced his mtention 
of makmg a march through Central India, and I was agam oideied to 
take charge of Ins tamp, which was to be formed at Benares Mx wife 
and her babj rcmauied at Smile with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 
and I left her feolmg sure that w itli them she w ould bo happy and well 
taken care of 

Sir Hugh Eose w as at Allahabad, and as I passed through that place 
I ax ailed nix self of the opportumtx to paj mv respects to the noxv 
Chief, being anxious to meet an ofheer xihom I had held m gioat 
admiration from the time when, ns Cliargd d a^aircs at Constanti- 
nople, Ins pluck and foresight prncticallj sax ed Turkej m her tune of 
peril from Eussia's tliroatened attack. — admiration mcrcased bj the 
masterlx manner 111 x\ hich ho had conducted the Central India cam- 
paign, m spile of almost oxcrwhehmng difhculties fiom xvant of 
tiausport and other causes, and a sexcio attack of sunstiokc, xxhich 
xxould haxe incapacitated maux' men Sir Hugh Eose, when I fiist met 
lum at Allahabad, xvas fiftj nine xcars of age, tail, shght, xxath refined 
features, rather doheato lookmg, and possessing a distmcllj distin 
guishcd appearance Ho receix ed mo most londlx , and told me that ho 
xxashed me to return to Head Quarters xxhon the Yicoroj could dispense 
xvith mj scmces 

The camp this j ear w as bx no means on so grand a scale as the pro 
cedmg one The cscoit xxas much smalloi, and the Commander m 
Chief xxith Army Head Quarters did not maich wnth us as on the 
prexaous occasion 

Lord and Ladx Canmng omx'ed by steamer at Benares on the 
6th Nox'embor, and I wont on board to meet them Lord Canmng was 


although the number of British olhcomwath each corps was (after the Mutnij’) 
increased from 3 to 9 wath a Caxalry, and 3 to 8 wath an Infantry regiment. 

* Captain aftei twelve yeare,^ Slajor after twenty years, and Lieutenant 
Colonel aftei twenty six yeais 


1 Since 1 educed to elexen ycai-b 
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cordial and pleasant as usual, but I did not tliink lie looked Mcll Lad\ 
Canning was charming as c\cr, she reproached me for not lumiig 
brought my wfc, but when I told her hoiv ill she had been, she agreed 
that camp was not quite the place for her 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing cits , the streets arc 
narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, and it is onls interesting 
from its being hold so sacred bj the Hindus The saoss of the city and 
burning ghfits from the user is picturesque and pretty, but there is 
nothing else worth seeing 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to ^Iirrarpur, on the 
opposite bank of tho Ganges There uas no bndge, and eiory thing liad 
to bo taken oicr m boats, 10,000 men, 1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 
2,000 bullocks, besides all tho tents, carts, and baggage, had to bo 
foined across tho gicatnier Tho 180 elephants swam oior suth their 
mahoitls on thoir backs to keep tlioir hoods straight and urge them on , 
tho stiooiu was lapid, and it was a difficult business to land them safeh 
at tho othoi side, but at last it nas accomphshed, aud our only casualty 
was 0110 camol, nhicli toll oiorboard 

Tho march to Jubbulpur lay tlirough \oiy pretty scenery, Ion lulls 
and beautiful jungle, ablatio mth tho flame coloured blossom of the 
dliflk tree Game aboiuided, and an occasional tiger nas lulled Lord 
Canning somotimca accoiiipaniod tho shooting ei.pcditions, but not 
often, tor ho was groath engrossed m, and oppressed by, his nork, 
which ho appeared unable to throw oDT Ei en dunng tho inonnug s 
vo ho was occupied mth papers, and on reaching camp ho nont 
’ight to Ins office tent, whore he roniamcd the nholo day till dmner 
i , rotnrnmg to it directly the meal nas o^er, luiless there nero 
btiangois present mth nhom ho mshed to converse 

At J ibbulpar iho Viceroy held a durbar for tho Maliaraja Tukaji 
llolkar of Indoio, and some minor Chiefs of that part of tho country 
HoUtar’s conduct durmg tho Mutmy was not altogether abo^o suspicion, 
but, coiisidonng that tho only tioops at his disposal belonged to the 
mutinous Indore Contmgont, which consisted mamly of !&ndustams 
onhstod by English ofliooi's, over whom he could not be expected to 
oveiciso much control, Lord Ca nnin g ga^e hunthe benefit of the doubt, 
and w as mllmg to attribute his equivocal behaiaour to want of abflity 
and timidity, rather than to disloyalty, and therefore allowed him to 
come to tho durbai 

Another potentate received at this tune by the Viceroy w ns tho Begum 
of Bhopal, who, bemg a powerful and skilful Euler, and absolutely 
loy al to the British Government, had afforded us most valuable assist- 
ance durmg the rebelhon She was one of those women whom the 
East has occasionally produced, endowed wuth conspicuous talent and 
great strength of character, a quahty which, from its rarity amongst 
Indian women, giies immense influence to those who possess it Lord 
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Canning congiatnlated tlie Begum on the sucoese with uluch she had 
governed hei country, thanked hei for her timely help, and bestowed 
upon her a large tract of country as a reword. She was a detemnned* 
lookmg httle woman, and spoke fluently m her own language , she 
personally managed the affairs of her State, and wrote a remarkably 
mteiestmg account of hei travelhng expenences durmg a pilgrimage to 
Mecca 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought m of the 
presence of a tiger two or three miles from the cantonment, and as 
many of us as could get away started off m pursmt Not considenng 
myself a first rate shot, I thought I should be best employed with the 
beaters, but, as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
withm a few yards of my elephant I could not resist having a shot, 
and was fortunate enough to knock him over 
"Willie at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks on the 
Nerbudda We lowed up the nver for about a mile, when the stream 
began to narrow, and splendid masses of marble came mto view The 
cliffs rise to about a bundled feet m height, pure white below, gradiioUv 
shadmg off to gray at the top The water at their base is of a deep 
blown colour, perfectly transparent and smooth, m vhicli the white 
rocks are reflected urth the utmost distmctness In the cieirces hang 
numerous beehives, whose inmates one has to be careful not to disturb, 
for on the bank are the ginves of two Enghshmen who, havmg 
mcautiously aroused the vicious httle cieatmes, were attacked and 
drowned m dinng undei the water to escape from their stmgs 
A few days later the "Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to Lucknow, 
where he held another duibai for the Talukdors of Oudh Lady 
Gannmg contmued to march with us to Muzapur, where I took her on 
board her barge, and bade her farewell — a last faieweU, for I never sau 
this good, beautiful, and gifted woman again 

The camp bemg broken up, I returned towards the end of February 
to my work m the Quartermaster General’s OfBce at Simla I found 
the place deep m snow , it looked very beautiful, but the change of 
temperatme, from the great heat of Central India to several degrees of 
frost, was somewhat trymg My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracmg arr, and both she and oui babj appeared pictmes of 
health , but a day or tivo after my ami al the httle one was taken fll, 
and died withm one week of her bulhday — our first great sorrow 
"We passed a very qmet, uneventful summer, and m the beg innin g of 
October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I had leceiied mstructions 
to prepare a camp foi the Viceroy, vho had arranged to hold an 
mvestiture of the Star of India, the new Order which was ongmaUy 
designed to honour the pnncipol Chiefs of India who had done us 
good service, by associatmg them with some of the highest and most 
distmguished personages m England, and a few carefully selected 
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Enropcnns in Tnilm Lord rnnning wft't tlic firBt Gmnil Mn<;lpr, ni»l 
Sir Hugh Ro«o the fnsl Kniglit 

Tho ihuhni ftlninch tho jruliarnjfi'i Stndhia niitl l‘atinla, tlio I’rgiitii 
of Bhopal, anil tho Naivah of Ihinipur wrre m\f'st<(l, vn*; a iiu/nt 
imposing coieinoin Tho Bfgiiin was (ha iiiiomiro of nil oim— a 
tcmnlo Ivnighl nns a no\plt\ to Europeans as noil as to h.atno-i — and 
thoro Mas much cnnosit'^ as to how aho would conduct Inrsflf , hut no 
one could ha^o boha\cd with greater dignit\ or more ptrh ct dreoruin, 
and aho made a prcllj httlo apooch in Lrdn in repU to Lord Canning b 
coniplnnontars addreup She was dressed in cloth of gold, and wore 
magnificent 3 owcls , but tho effect of her nch costunio was somewhat 
marred a funn\ httlo w rcath of arlificml How er«, woollen mittens, 
and black worsted stockings with white tips ^^hen m^ wnfo Msited 
the Begum after tho durbar, she show cd lit r thosi cunous appendages 
wnth great pndo, 6a\ing she wore them because lbo\ were ‘Lnglish 
fashion ' This was tho first occasion on which ladn s were admitted to 
a duibar, out of compluncnt to the Begum 

That m cniiig me wnfo w ns taken in to dinner he a man whose manner 
and appearance greath miprosHcd her, but she did not catch Ins name 
when ho -was introduced, she much onjoecd his eomersation during 
dinner, winch was not to bo wondered at, for, before she h ft tho table, 
he told her his name was Bartic Frero* She iu\er saw him again, 
but she alwass sa^s ho interested her more than almost nn^ of the 
man^ distinguished men she has since met 

Piom Allahabad tlio Viceroy again eusitcd Lucknow, tins time wnth 
tho object of urging upon the Talukdars the suppression of tho horrible 
custom of female infanticide, which had its origin m tho combined 
pnde and poiorty of the Bajputs In ennons parts of India attempts 
had been made, wnth more or less success, to put a stop to this inhuman 
practice But not much impression had been made in Ondh, in 
consequence of tho inordinately largo dowries demanded from tho 
Eajput fathers of mamagoable daughters Two hundred Talukdars 
attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, and, in reply to his fooling and 
tellmg speech, declared then firm determination to do their best to 
discourage the einl 

Tho Commander in Chief had decided to pass the winter m marchmg 
tlirongh the Punjab, and mspoctmg Uio different stations for troops in 
the north of India The Head Quarters camp had, therefore, been 
formed at Jullundur, and thither wo proceeded when the gathering nt 
Allahabad had dispersed. "NVe had but just nmied, when we were 
shocked and gnei ed beyond measure to hear of Lady Cnnnmg’s death 
Instead of accompanymg the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to 
Harjeehng, and on her return, onxions to make sketches of the beautiful 

* Tlie late Sir Baitle Prere, Bart, 6 C B , G C S I 
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jungle sceneiTi she arranged, alas I contrary to the adruce of tliose rvith 
hei, to spend one night m the fnat,* where she contracted jungle 
iover, to which she succumbed ten days aftei hei retmn to Calcutta 
Her death was a leal poisonal sorrow to all who had the pnvilege of 
hnowing her , nhat must it hare been to her husband, retummg to 
England without the helpmate iiho had shared and hghtened the 
burden of his anxieties, and gloncd m the success which crowned his 
er entful career m India 

The Commander in Chief armed m the middle of November, and 
all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp went out to meet him I 
was mounted on a spirited nutmeg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood 
Sir Hugh greatly fancied Arabian horses, and immediately noticed 
mine He called me up to him, and asked me where I got him, and 
of what caste he was From that moment he never vaned m the 
kindness and consideration with which he treated me, and I always 
fancied I owed his bemg nell disposed towards me from the very first 
to the fact that I was ndmg my handsome httle Arab that day, he 
lor ed a good horse, and liked his stafl" to be well mounted A few days 
afterwards he told mo he mshed me to accompany him on the flymg 
toms he proposed to mal^e fiom time to time, m older to see more of 
the coimtry and troops than would be possible if he marched altogether 
mtli the big camp 

We ivent to Umntsoi, Mion Mir, and Sialkot, at each place there 
were the usual mspections, mess dinners, and entertainments The 
Chief’s visit made a break m the oidmory hfe of a cantonment, and 
the residents weie glad to take advantage of it to get up various 
festiMtics , Sir Hugh, too, was most hospitably mohned, so that theie 
M'as always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we arrived at 
a station. 

Janiu, whore the Eulei of Koshmu resides during the winter, is not 
far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted to accept an mutation from 
the Maharaja to pay him a nsit and enjoy some good pig stiokmg, to 
my mmd the finest spoit m the world His Highness entertamed us 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but om pleasme was marred 
by the Chief haring a bad fall he had got the first spear off a fine 
boar, who, feehng himself vounded, tmned and charged, knockmg 
over Sir Hugh’s horse All three lay m a heap together , the pig was 
dead, the horse was badly lipped up, and the Chief showed no signs of 
hfe We earned him back to Jomu on a cliaipoy,'\ and when he 
logamed consciousness we found that no great harm was done beyond 
a severely brmsed face and a badly spramed leg, which, though stfil 
1 ei-y pamful two 01 three days later, did not prevent the plucky old 
fellow from ndmg over the battle field of ChihanwaUa 

* The fever giving tract of coimtiy at the foot of tlie Himalayas 
, f Native fltnng bed 
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Very soon after this Norman, ■who was then Adjutant General of the 
Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the appomtmont of Secretary to 
the GoTemment of India m the Military Department Before we 
parted he expressed a hope that I would soon follow bun, as a vacancy 
m the Department was about to take place, which ho said ho was sure 
Lord Canmng would allow him to offer to me Norman was succeeded 
as Adjutant General of the Indian Army by Edwm Johnson, the lost 
ofidcer who filled that post, as it was done away -with when the amal- 
gamation of the services was earned into effect 

Two marches from Jhelum my -wife was suddenly taken alarmingly 
ill, and had to remam behmd when the camp moved on Sir Hugh 
Eose most kmdly msisted on loaiung his doctor (Longhurst) m charge 
of her, and told me I must stay ■with her as long as was necessary 
For three whole weeks we remamed on the encompmg ground of 
Sahawar , at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speakmg) to the 
slnll and care of om Doctor, she was sufficiently recovered to be put 
mto a doolie and corned to Lahore, I ndmg a camel by her side, for 
my horses had gone on ■with the comp 

While at Lahoie I received a most kmd letter from Norman, offenng 
me the post m the Secretariat which he had already told me was about 
to become vacant After some hesitation— for the Seoretanat hod its 
attractions, particularly as regarded pay— I decided to deolme the 
proffered appomtment, as my acceptance of it would have token me 
away from purely mihtary work and the chance of service m the field 
I left my wife on the high-road to recovery, and burned after the camp, 
overtakmg it at Peshawar just m tune to accompany the Commander- 
m Chief on his nde along the Derajat frontier, a tnp I should have 
been very sorry to have rmssed We msited every station from Kohat 
to Eajanpnr, a nde of about 440 miles Bngadier General NenUe 
Chamberlam, who was still commandmg the Punjab Frontier Force, 
met us at Kohat, and remamed ■with us to the end We did from 
t.wentv five to fortv miles a dav, and ouf baggage and servants, earned 
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When I rejoined my ivife at the end of the tour, I found her a gieat 
deal woise than hei letteis had led me to expect, but she had been much 
cheered by the amval of a sistei who had come out to pay us a visit, 
and who hved with us until she married an old friend and brother 
officer of imne named Sladeu We remamed at TJmballa till the end 
of Maich , the only noteworthy circumstance that occurred there was 
a paiade foi annoimcmg to the troops that Earl Canning had departed, 
and that the Eail of Elgm and ICmcardme was now Viceroy of India 

Theie aie few men whose conduct of afifans has been so severely 
criticized as Lord Gannmg’s, but there are still fewer who, as Governors 
or Viceroy's, have had to deal with such an overwhelming cnsis as the 
Mutmj While the want of appreciation Lord Cannmg at first dis 
played of the magmtude of that crisis may, with peidect justice, be 
attributed to the fact that most of his advisers had gamed then ex 
penence only m Lower Bengal, and had therefoie a very imperfect 
knowledge of populai feehng throughout India, the very large measure 
of success which attended his subsequent action was undoubtedly due 
to his own abihty and sound judgment 

That by none of Lord Canning’s responsible councrOois could the 
extent of the Mutmy, or the positron m Upper India, have been grasped, 
was evident fiom the telegram* sent from Calcutta to the Commander 
in Chief on the 81st May, tluee weeks after the revolt at Meerut had 
occmred , but from the time Lord Cannmg left Calcutta m January, 
1868, and had the opportunity of seemg and judgmg for himself, all that 
he did was wise and vigoious 

Outwardly Lord Cannmg was cold and leseiwed, the result, I think, 
of extreme sensitiveness , for he iv as ivithout doubt very worm hearted, 
and was greatly hked and respected by those about hmi, and there was 
unnersal regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received 

We returned to Smila early m April The season passed much as 
other seasons had passed, except that there was rather more gaiety 
The new Viceroy lemamed m Calcutta, but Sir Hugh Eose had had 
quite enough of it the year before, so he came up to the Hills, and 
established himself at ‘ Barnes Court ’ He was very hospitable, and 
haring my sister m law to chaperon, my uife went out rather more than 
she had cared to do m previous years We spent a good deal of our 
time also at Mashobra, a lovely place m the heart of the Hills, about 
SIX miles horn Simla, where the Chief had a house, which he was good 
enough to fiequontly place at oui disposal, when not malting use of it 

• ‘ Yom force of ArbUery viU enable us to dispose of Delhi with certainty 
I therefore beg that you wdl detach one European Infantry regiment and a 
small force of European Cavnlrj' to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for ojierabons there, so that Aligarh may be i-ecovered and Cawnpoiv reheved 
immediately ’ 
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hunsclf It was an agreeable change, and one which 0 all greatlj 
enjoyed But at the best one gets very tired of the Hills by the close 
of the Burmner, and I was glad to start off towards the end of October 
Moth my \vife and her sistei for Agra, where this year the Head 
Quarters camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold 
weather tour was to begm with a march through Bundelkand and 
Central India, the theatre of his successful campaign 

The second march out we were startled by being told, when we awohe 
m the mommg, that Colonel Gaulor, the Deputy-Adjutant General of 
Queen’s troops, hod been badly wounded m the mght by a thief, uho 
got mto his tent with the object of steahng a largo sum of money Gawler 
had received from the bank the previous day, and for greater safety had 
placed under his pillow when he went to bed In the middle of the 
mght hiB wife awoke him, saying there was someone m the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil lamp he could just see a dark figure 
creepmg along the floor He sprang out of bed and sewed the robbei , 
but the latter, bemg perfectly naked and oiled aU over, shpped through 
his hands and wnggled under the wall of the tent Gawler caught him 
by the leg just as he was disappoanng, and they stniggled outside to 
gether ^Vhen dospamng of bemg able to make bis escape, the thief 
stabbed Gawler several tunes with a knife, which was tied by a strmg 
to his wrist By this tune Mis Gawler had been able to arouse two 
Kafiir sen ants, one of whom tnod to seize the rmscreant, but m his turn 
was stabbed The second servant, however, was more wary, and sue 
ceeded m capturmg tlie thief , Kaihr fashion, ho knocked aU the breath 
out of his body by runnmg at him head down and buttmg him m the 
stomach, when it became easy' to bmd the miscreant hand and foot It 
was a bad part of the country for thieves , and when some four weeks 
later I went off on a flymg tour with the Commander m Chief, I did 
not leave my w'lfe qmte as happily as usual But neither she nor her 
sister was afraid Each mght they sent every'thmg at all v aluable to be 
placed under the care of the guard, and havmg taken this precaution, 
were qmte easy m their nunds 

'When the camp reached Gwalior, the Maharaja Smdbia seemed to 
think he could not do enough to show his gratitude to Sir Hugh Rose 
for his opportune help m June, 1858, when the Gwahor troops 
mutuued, and joined the rebel army under the Earn of Jhansi and 

* After the capture of Kalpi in May, 1858, Sir Hugh Eoso, worn out with 
fatigue and successive sunstrokes, was advised by his medical officer to return 
at once to Bombay , his leav e had been granted, and his successor (Bngadier 
General Kapier) had been appointed, vnien intelhgence reached him to the 
effect that the rebel army , nndcr lantia Topi and the Rani of Jhansi, had been 
joined by the whole of bmdhia's troops and weic in possession of the fort of 
Gwahor with its well snpjilied arsenal Sir Hugh Kose at once cancelled Ins 
leave, pushed on to Gwahor, and by the 30th of June hod re captured all 
Sindhia's guns and placed him again m possession of his capital 
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Tautia Topi Tho ^1a^ all 01 onr nm\ i\\ ‘^iiuUiuv lu n 
I” 11.; ... 1.0, .our of ,„.r Clurl Th...,. .1- >1.. 
air onlerlainmoiil in the riiviUinch (unveUn o( llonirM tl). l.nnl v 
pimc and clopliant fight, nhich hv the n.n, mo n m n inn. 

We had nened ourbelvcs to mc aouKthuH' ntlnr t.rni.e. in . . 

which the great crcnturcatwiated thrir Iniiih iihoiit ( id o'h. r in .I'n! 
a pkjful iiianiior, and dircctls the pla\ aeininl to h< « 'null >»•'> 
earnest thoj were separated hi their »»ia/ioii/i', hi nip timch too \ \ m > < 

to he allowed to uiiurcthcinsoUes Ikch da\ then na. 'onn hind of 
entertainment pig sticking or ^hooting (xp.ditioii' in the iiiorinn, nnn 
banquets, hreworks, and illuiiiHintioii« m the t\. ning 
Gwalior is an interesting place Hit fort is j’lrtnr. .jinU » tn d. 1 
nbo\o a perpendicular ch(T, the road up to it is \( r\ si < jn a id it imi' . 
haio been alniosl iiiipregnahlc in former daxs It was mad. donhls 
interesting to us hj Sir Hugh Hose explaining how la attacl td it, and 
pointing out the spot whore the llain of .Ihansi was 1 illtd in n rhar; . 
of the 8th Hussars 

Our nest halt was Jhansi Here also Sir llngh had a ihnlhng tah 
to tell of its capture, and of Ins having to fight llio b illh of the l!< t va 
against a largo force brought to the assistance of tht rehrls bv Tanliv 
Topi, while the sicgo was actnallj being camtd on 

From Jhansi tho big camp marched to Liu know, ini ( aw upon , 
while the Chief with a small stnftfof which I was one) and light tents, 
made a detour bj haugor, Jubbulpur, and Mlahahid, \\t tnivdlcd 
through preltv jungle for the most pait, intcrspciscd with low hills, and 
we hud altogether averj cnjovnblc Inp bir Hugh was jnsllv pioiid of 
the splendid service tho Central India Field Force had peifonni.d under 
his command , and, as wo rode along, it delighted him to point out tin 
various places where ho had come m loutncl uitli tlic rebels 
While at Allahabad, on the IStli Jnnunri — qmto tho coolest lime of 
the year I had a shght sunstroke, winch it look me a verv long lime 
to get ov er completely Tho sonsiblc custom introduced b\ Lord CL de, 
of wearmg helmets, was notalwavs adliorcd to, and bir Hugh Hose was 
rather fond of cocked hats On this occasion I w ns w eating tins — for 
Mia— most unsuitable head dress, and, ns ill luck would have it, tho 
Chief kept me out rnthei late, gomg over tho ground whore tho present 
oonto^ent stods I did not ted anything at tho time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddmess and sickness, and for a short 
M I could neither see nor hear Plentiful douches of cold water 
brought me round, and I was well enough m tho aftoinoon to go uith 
the Chief to inspect the fort, but for months afterwards I never Jos 

We reached Lucknow towards the middle of Jnnuarv Hm,. « 

elsewhere, wo had constant parades and mspecUoTs Sr Sm Hugh 
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earned out his duties lu the most thorough maimor, and spared liunself 
no trouble to secure the offlcioncy and the well-being of the soldier At 
the same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties , he took 
a promment part m all amusomonls, and it was mainly duo to his hberal 
support that we were able to keep up a small pack of hounds ivith 
Head Quarters, which afforded us much enjoyment durmg the ivmtor 
months 

From Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, and Uniballa, 
and the 80th March saw us all settled at Simla for the season 

Early m April Lord Elgin arrived m Simla for the hot weather, and 
horn that tune to the present, Simla has contmued to be the Hoad 
Quarters of the Government durmg the summer months 

About this time the changes necessitated by the amalgamation of the 
services took place m the army staff Edwin Johnson lost his appoint 
ment m consequence, and Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant General of 
Queen s troops, became Adjutant General of the Army m India, with 
Donald Stewart as his deputy’ The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff m the same grade to five years was also now 
introduced, which entailed my good friend Arthur Becher vacatmg the 
Quartermaster Generalship, after havmg held it for eloi en years Ho 
was succeeded by Colonel Baton, ivith Lumsden as his deputy, and 
Chailes Johnson (biothei of Ediim Johnson) and myself as assistants 
in the Depai’tment , 


CHAPTEE XXXV 

In the autumn of 1863, while %ve weie preparmg for the usual wmter 
tour, Sir Hugh Eose, who had accompanied Lord Elgin on a trip 
through the hdls, telegraphed to the Head Quarters staff to jom him 
at Mian Mir without delay 

The news which greeted us on oui arrival was indeed disturbmg 
Lord Elgm was at Dharmsala m a dymg condition, and the Chief had 
been obhged to leave him and push on to Lahore, m consequence of 
unsatisfactory reports from Bngadier General Chamberlain, who was 
just then oommandmg an expedition which had been sent mto the 
raountams near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected opposition 
The civil authorities on the spot reported that there existed a great 
deal of excitement aU along the border, that the tabes were ooUectmg 
m large numbers, that emissaries from Kabul had appeared amongst 
them, and that, unless remforcements could be sent up at once, the 
Government would be mvolved m a u ar which must inevitably lead to 
the most serious complications, not only on the fiontier, but with 

* The late General Sn Ediumid Huytboinc, K 0 B 
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Afghanistan In so giavo a light did the Lieutenant Governor, Sn 
Robert Montgomery, view the position, that he contemplated the force 
being Avithdrawn and the undertaking abandoned 

Sir Hugh had had nothmg to do with the despatch of this expedition, 
it had been decided on by the Government of India m consultation 
with the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab "When the Commander- 
m-Chief u as commumcated with, he expressed himself adverse to the 
proposal, and placed his vieus at length before the Government, 
pomtmg out the mexpediency of entenng a difficult and unknown 
country, unless the troops were pioperly eqmpped with transport, 
supplies, and reserve ammumtion , that time did not peimit of their 
bemg BO equipped before the wmter set m , and that, to provide a force 
of 5,000 men (the stiength considered necessary by the Government), 
the frontiei u ould have to be dangerously weakened Moreover, he 
gai e it os his opunon that it would be better to postpone operations 
until the sprung, when eveijd.hing could be perfectly arranged Sub 
sequent events pioied how sound was this advice But before pro 
ceedmg with mv naiiatii e it will be as well to explam the cucumstances 
with led the authoiities to undertake tins expedition 

In 1857, W'hen aU oui lesources were requned to quell mteinal 
tumult, the Hmdustam fanatics* took the opportumty to stn up dis 
turbances all along the Yusafzai frontiei of the Peshawar distnct, and, 
aided by the rebel sepoys who had fled to them for pioteotion, they 
made raids upon om bordei, and committed eU kmds of atrocities 
We weie obhged, therefoie, to send an expedition agamst them m 1858, 
which resulted m their being dnven from then stronghold, Sitana, 
and in the neighboming tribes bemg boimd down to prevent them re 
occupjmg that place Three j ears latei the fanatics returned to their 
foimer haunts and built up a new settlement at Malka, the old 
tioubles recommenced, and foi tw'o lears they had been allowed to go 
on raiding, mmdeimg, and attackmg our outposts with impumty It 
was, theiefore, quite time that measures should be taken to effectuallj 
nd the frontier of these disturbers of the peace, provided such measures 
could have been decided upon early enough m the year to ensure success 

• In 1826 a i-ehgious adi entvirer from Bareilly made his appearance on the 
Yusaftai frontier w ith about foity Hmdustnni followers, and gaie out that 
ho was a man of supeiior sanctitj, and had a divme command to wage a war 
of extemunation, with the aid of all tnie beliei era, against the mfidel After 
studying Arabic at Dellu, ho proceeded to Mecca by way of Calcutta, and 
durmg this journey his doctnnes had obtoined so great an ascendency over 
the minds of the Mahomedans of Bengal that they have ever smce supphed 
the colony wluoh Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafzai mth money and 
reormts The Srad was eventually slam fighting against the SdJis, but his 
followers ostahhshcd themselves at Sitaua, and in the neighbourhood of that 
place tlioy contmuo to flourish, notwithstanding that we haie destroyed then 
settlements moie tliau once dnnng the last forty years 
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Tho Punjab Govommont ad\ocatod the despatch of a V 013 strong 
force Accordingly, two columns wore cmplojcd, the base of one 
bemg m the Peshawar valloj, and that of tho othci in Haraia Tho 
Peshawar column was to move by tho Umboyla Pass, tho Bunor 
frontier, and tho Chamla valley, thus operatmg on tho oncmj ’s line of 
retreat This route would not have been chosen, bad not Chamborlam 
boon assured by the ci\il authontios that no hostility need bo feared 
from the Bunorwols, oven it their country had to bo entered, as they 
had given no trouble for fifteen years, and their spiritual head, the 
Aihund of Swat,* had no sympathy mth tho fanatics It uas not, 
therefore, considered nocosaor^' to warn the Buner people of our 
approach until preparations wore completed, indeed, it was thought 
unadvisable to do so, as it was important to keep tho proposed lino of 
advance secret Tho strength of the force was 6,000 men, with 19 guns, 
but to make up these numbers the stations m Upper India had to bo 
considerably weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore 
The Peshawar column f bemg all roadj for a start, a Proclamation 
was forwarded to tho Boner and other neighbouring tnbes, mfomimg 
them of the object of the expedition, and stating that there was no 
intention of interfering with them or their possessions 

On the foUowmg mornmg, the 20tli October, tho Umboyla Pass W'as 
entered, and by noon tho kotal|; was reached without anj resistance to 
speak of, but, from information brought in, it was evident that any 
further advance ivould bo stoutlj opposed Tho road turned out to be 
much more difhcult than had been anticipated, and tho humedly 
collected tronspoit proved unequal to tho strain Not a smgle baggage 
animal, except tho ommumtion mules, got up that mght , mdeed, it 
was not until tho mormng of tho 22 nd — more than forty eight hours 
after they started— that the rear guard reached tho kotal, a distance of 
only SIX miles As soon ns it amved Colonel Alex Taylor, E E , was 
sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant Colonel Probj-n, to 
reconnoitre the road m front The delay m reachmg the top of the 

* The Akhund of Svat was a man of seventy yeais of age at tlie time of the 
Umbcyla exjiedition , ho had led a lioly hfo, and had gained anoh an influence 
01 or the minds of Mahomedans in general, that they holiovcd he was supplied 
by supernatural means with the necessaries of hfo, and tliat every morning, on 
i-Mmg from his prayers, a sum of money sulhoient foi the day’s expenditure 
was found under his praying carjiet 

t The Peshawar column consisted of half of 19th Company Eoyal Artillery, 
No 8 Punjab Light Field Batteiy, tho Peshawar and Hazara ilountam 
Battencs, tlie 7l8t and 101st Foot, the Guides, one troop 11th Bengal Lancers, 
one coramnj Bengal Sapjiers and Miners, 14th Siklis, 20th Pnnj^ Infantry, 
32nd Pioneera, 1st, 3rd, 6th and 6th Punjab Infantry, and 4th and 6th 
Gurkhas The Hazara column consisted of a wing of tlie 61st Foot, 300 
Natiio Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry and eight guns, holding 
Darband, Torbola, and Topi on tlie Indus 
t Tlie highest jioint of a jiass crossing a mountain range 
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pass had given the tnbes time to collect, and when the reconnoitring 
party entered the Chamla valley the Bunenvals could be seen about 
two miles and a half off, occupymg m force the range which separates 
Buner and Ghanila T\Tiatever may have been then first mtention, 
they apparently could not resist the temptation to try and cut off this 
small body of Cavalry, for our horsemen on their return journey found 
a large number of the trusted Buner tnbe attemptmg to block the 
mouth of the pass A charge was made, but mounted men could not 
do much in such a hilly country , the proceedmgs of the Bunenvals, 
howeier, had been obsen^ed from the kotal, and Major Brownlow,* 
■with some of his own regiment (the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent 
to the assistance of the partj^ A hand to hand fight ensued, and the 
enemy pressed our hoops closely on their way back, commg right m 
amongst them vuth the utmost darmg 

There was now brought m to the Commissioner by a spy the copy of 
a letter from the Hindustani fonahcs, addressed to the Bunerwols, 
telhng them not to bo taken m bj our assurances that our only object 
was to punish the fonahcs, for oui leal mtenhous were to annex Chamla, 
Buner, and Swat This lettci no doubt aioused the suspicions of the 
hibes, and, encouraged by the slowness of our movements, they all 
jomed agamst us from Buner, Mahaban, and the Black Mountam 

On the 23rd laige bodies of men with numerous standards were to 
be seen appioachmg the mouth of the pass, and a day or two later a 
leport vas received that oui foes were to have the support of the 
Akhimd of Swat, which meant a most foimidable accession of moral 
as well as material strength, and put a stop, for the tune bemg, to any 
possibility of a successful advance bemg made with the force at 
Chombeilam’s disposal 

The position occupied by om troops uas enclosed on the left (west) 
by the Guru Mountam, which separates Umbejla from Buner, and on 
the nght (east) by a range of lulls, not quite so high The mam 
piquet on the Guru occupied a position upon some precipitous cliffs 
known as the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the nght was designated the 
‘ Crag piquet ’ The Eagle's Nest was only large enough to accom- 
modate 110 men, so 120 more were placed under the shelter of some 
rocks at its base, and the remamdei of the troops told off for the 
defence of the left piquet were drawn up on and about a rocky knoll, 
400 feet west of the Eagle’s Nest 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwoik on the crest of a 
spur of the Guru Mountam , and about noon on the 26th they moi ed 
down, and vuth loud shouts attacked the Eagle’s Nest Their match 
lock men posted themselves to the greatest advantage m a wood, and 
opened a galhng file upon our defences, while then suordsmen made 


Nov General Sir Charks Broviiloiv, GOB 
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a determined advance The nature of the ground prevented our guna 
from bemg brought to bear upon the assailants, and they were thus 
able to get across the open space m front of the piquet, and plant then 
standards close under its parapet For some considerable tune they 
remamed m this position, all our efforts to dislodge them provmg of no 
avail Eientually, however, they were forced to giie way, and were 
dn\en up the hill, leavmg the ground covered with their dead, and a 
great man 3 ' wounded, who weie taken mto our hospitals and carefully 
treated, while a still greater number were earned off by their friends. 
Our losses were, 2 Bntosh officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men kdled , 
and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men wounded 

The day follouung the fight the Bunerwals were told they imght 
carrj away their dead, and w'e took advantage of their acceptance of 
this permission to reason with them as to the uselessness of an unneces 
sarj sacrifice of their tnbesmen, which would be the certam result of 
further opposition to us Then demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlam and Colonel Beynell 
Taj’Ior, the Commissioner, but thej' made it evident that they were 
deterrmned not to give m 

Our position had now become rather awkward , there was a combma 
tion agamst us of aU the tribes between the Indus and the Kabul ni ers, 
and their numbers could not be less than 16,000 armed men Mutual 
animosities were for the tune allowed to romam m abeyance, and the 
tribes all flocked to fight under the Akhund’s standard m the interests 
of their common faith Moreover, there was trouble in the real from 
the people along the Yusafzai border, who assisted the enemy by 
woiTjung our lines of communication Under these changed condi 
tions, and wuth such an inadequate foice, Chamberlam came to the 
conclusion that, for the moment, ho could oulyiemam on the defensive, 
and trust to time, to the discouragement which repeated unsuccessful 
attacks were sure to produce on the enemy, and to the gradual deci ease 
of their numbers, to break up the combination agamst us , for, as these 
tnbesmen onl^ bnng w ith them the quantity of food they are able to 
curry, ns soon as it is fimshed they are bound to suspend operations 
till more can bo procured 

For throe w ecks almost daily attacks were made on our position , the 
enemy fought magnificently, some of them bemg killed inside our 
batteries, and twice tlioy gained possession of the ‘ Crag piquet,’ the 
key of the position, which it was essential should be retaken at all 
hazards On the second occasion General Chamberlam himself led the 
attacking party, and was so seicrcly wounded that ho was obhged to 
relinquish the command of the force 

The Lieutenant Go\ ernor of the Punjab, being connneed that rein 
forcements were necessary , m consultation with Colonels Durand* and 

* The late Sir Ilcnrv "'lanou Diiniid, K C S I , C B , afterwards Lieutenant 
fioiimor of the Punjat) 
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Norninn (tho Foioigii nnd Jlihtnry Secretaiic'?, 'nlio had come to 
Lahore to meet the YIcc^o^), and without uaiting for the sanction of 
tlio Commander in Oncf, ordered to tho frontier tho tlneo regiments 
uhich had boon detailed for tho Vicoro's's camp,* as noil as tho 93rd 
Highlanders, then at Sialkot, nnd mIicii Sir Hugh Bose on his arrnal 
nt Lahore hcaid of tho heai\ losses tho expoditionnrj force had sus 
tamed, nnd of General Chamberlain being hors dc combat from his 
u ound, further reinforcements from o\ or^ direction u ere hurried to the 
front Subsequently, hou o\ cr, it became a question whether the troops 
should not bo withdrawn altogether, nnd tho punishment of the fanatics 
giieii up, the Goi eminent of India nnd the Punjab Goiernment bemg 
complcteh m accord m fni ouring this new, u Iiilo tho Commissioner of 
Peshnuor, Major James (ulio had succeeded RoynoU Ta-\lor),f nnd 
Sir Hugh Rosen ere ns strongly opposed to a retrograde moyement 
Tho Commander-m Chief pointed out to the Go\ ernment that the loss 
of prestige and pon erne must sustain bj retirmg from tho Umbeyla 
Pass Mould bo more disastrous, both fiom n mihtai'j and political point 
of nciv, than anything that could happen aa\e the dcstmction of the 
force itself, and tlint General Chamberlain, on uhoso sound judgment 
lie could rchiuas quite sure that n retiicment was unnccessaiy 
Unfortunatclj at this time tho Vlcero^ died nt DJiamisaln, and the 
question remained m nbo^anco pendmg the nm\al of Sir William 
Denison, Goiemor of Jladras, who was coming round to take oyei the 
reins of Go\ ernment until a successor to Lord Elgin should be sent 
from England 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Rose was most anxious to obtam exact 
infonuationrespcctmg our position at Umbejln, tlio moans of operatmg 
from it, the nature of tho ground — in fact, all details winch could ouli 
be 6atlsfnctorll^ obtamed bj sending someone to report on tiie situation, 
wuth whom ho had had personal communication regardmg the pomts 
about w Inch he required to bo enhghtened Ho therefore determmed 
to dospateh two ollicors on special sen ice, whoso duty it would be to 
put the Commander m Chief in possession of aU the facts of the case , 
accordinglj. Colonel AdyoJ (Deputy Adjutant -General of Rojol 
Artilleri’) and I w'ero oidorod to proceed to Umbeyla without delay 
Adyo proied a most chnrmmg traieUmg compamon, cleyer nnd 
entertammg, and I think wo both enjoyed our jornnej We reached 
tho pass on the 25th Noyomber 

There had been no fightmg for some dajs, and most of the wounded 
had been removed Sir Neville Chnmberlam was Btdl m camp, nnd I 
was sorry to find him suffermg greatly from his wound We were 

* 7th Rojal Fiisihers, 23rd Pioneers, and 24th Punjab Native Infantry 
t Reynoll Tayloi remained with the force ns political officer 
t General Sir John Adye, GOB 
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ranch interested in going over the piquets and listening to the story o( 
the different attache made upon them, which had evidently been con 
ducted by the enemy with os much slnll as courage ^ The loyalty of 
our Native soldiers struck me as havmg been most remarkable Not 
a single desertion had occurred, although all the Nati\e regiments 
engaged, with the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fightmg, and 
many of our soldiers were even closely related to some of the hostile 
tribesmen , on one occasion a young Buner sepoy actually recogmved 
his own father amongst the enemy’s dead when the fight was over f 

We hstened to many tales of the gallantry of the Bntish officers 
The names of Brownlow, Keyes, J and Hughes § were on everyone’s 
hps, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest on the 26th October, 
and of the ‘ Crag piquet ’ on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his 
coolness and pluck, and for the imphcit faith reposed m him by the 
men of the 20th Punjab Infantry, the legiment he had raised m 1867 
when but a subaltern In his official report the General remarked 
that ‘ to Major Brownlow’s determmation and personal example he 
attnbuted the preservation of the “ Crag piquet ” ’ And Keyes’s 
recapture of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as ‘ a most 
bnlhant exploit, stampmg Major Keyes as an officei possessmg some 
of the highest mlhtary qualifications ' Brownlov and Keyes were both 
recommended for the Victoria Cross 

I * The expedition iras an admirable sohool for trauiing men m ontpost duty 
The Pathans and Gurkhas were quite at home at such nurk, and not on! v able 
to take care of thomsolves, but v hen stalked by the enemy were equal to a 
counter stalk, often most successful Tlie enemy used to joko vith Brownlou ’s 
and Keyes's men on these occasions, and say, ‘ AVo don’t vrant you AAliero 
are tlie lal paqnwcUastl&a the I4th Sikhs uere called from their lal patpii 
(red turbans)]or the ^a/ 05 ' [the Europeans]? They are bettor s/iifon [sport] !’ 
The tnbesmen soon discovered that the Sikhs and Eurojieans, though full of 
fight, were very helpless on the hill side, and conld not keep their Iieads 
under coi or 

t Colonel Eeynell Taylor, uhilst bearing like testimony to the good conduct 
of tlic Pathan soldiery, said the personal influence of officers will always be 
found to bo the only stand by for the Government mterests when the rebgious 
cry IS raised, and the fidelity of our troops is being tampered inth Pay, 
pnsions, and orders of nient may, and -nonld, be cost to the innds when the 
honour of the faith was in the scale , but to snap the associations of years, 
and to turn in bis horn of need agiinst the man whom be has proved to be 
just and vorthy, whom he has noted m the honr of danger, and praised as a 
hero to his family, is jnst uhat a Patlian mil not do — to his honour be it 
said The fact was that the officers in camp had been so long and kindly 
associated with their soldiers that the latter were mlling to set them before 
tbcir great rahgions teacher, the Akhund of Swat (‘Rewrds of Exjieditions 
against the North APest Frontier Tnbes ’) 

i The late General >Sir Charles Keyes, G C B 

§ The late Major General T E Hughes, 0 B , Royal Artillery 
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We (Adye and I) had no difficulty m making up our minds as to 
the course which ought to be talcen The column was daily bemg 
strengthened by the arrival of leinforcements, and although the 
combmation of the tribesmen was still formidable, the enemy were 
showing signs of bemg disheartened by then many losses, and of a 
wish to come to terms 

Havmg consulted the civil and military authorities on the spot, we 
mformed the Commander m-Chief that they were of opimon a with- 
drawal would be most unwise, and that it was hoped that on the 
arrival of General Garvock* (Chamberlam’s successor) an advance 
would be made mto the Chamla valley, for there would then be a 
sufficient number of troops to imdertake an onward move, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as we told the Chief, was one of 
the strongest we had ever seen 

Sur W illiam Demson reached Calcutta on the 2nd December A 
careful study of the correspondence in connexion with the Umbeyla 
expedition satisfied him that the Commandei-m Chief’s views were 
correct, and that a retuement would be unmse 

Sir Hugh Rose had previously requested to be allowed to peisonally 
conduct the operations, and m anticipation of the Government accedmg 
to his request, he had sent a hght camp to Hasan Abdal, from which 
place ho mtended to push on to Umbeyla , and with the object of 
coUectmg troops near the frontier, where they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not be soon and satisfactonly settled, 
he desired me to select an encampmg-ground between Rawal Pmdi and 
Attook suitable for 10,000 men 

Leavmg Adye m the pass, I started for Attook, wheie I spent three 
days ndtng about m search of a promising site for the camp I 
settled upon a place near Hasan Abdal, which, however, was not m the 
end made use of The people of the country were very helpful to me , 
mdeed, when they heard I had been a fnend of John Nicholson, they 
seemed to think they could not do enough for me, and dehghted m 
talking of their old leader, whom they declared to be the greatest man 
they had ever known 

On my return I marched up the pass with the Rev W G Cowiet 
and Probyn, who, vnth 400 Cavalry, had been ordered to the front to 
be m readmess for a move mto the Chamla valley James, the Com 
missioner, had been workmg to detach the Bunerwals from the com 
bmation agamst us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a deputation 
of their headmen arrived m camp, and before their departure the next 
momrng they promised to accompany a force proceedmg to destroy 
Malka, and to expel the Hmdustam fanatics from the Buner country 

* The late General Sir John Garvock, GOB 
t Now Bishop of Auckland and Pinnate of New Zealand. 
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Lator, llo\\e^or, a messenger came m to sa\ they could not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the prossuie brought to bear upon them 
by their co religionists The man fuithor reported that large numbers 
of fresh tnbosnien had appeared on the scene, and that it uas intended 
to attack us on the 10th He adiiscd the Commissioner to lake the 
mitiatno, and gave him to undei stand that if uc advanced the Buntr 
wals would stand aloof 

Sir Hugh Rose had been aeeorded permission to take command of 
the tixiops m the field, and lind sent word to General Gnnock not ‘ to 
attempt anj operations until further orders ’ .Tames, however, think 
mg that the situation demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out m other parts of the Peshavv nr v alloj , deprecated dclav , 
and pressed Garvock to advance, tclhng him that a successful fight 
would put matters straight Gnnock consented to follow the Coinmis 
sioner’s advoce, and arranged to move on the following daj 
The force was divided into three coluiniis The first and second — 
consisting of about 4,800 men, and commanded rcspcctivolv bv Colonel 
W Turner, C B ,* and Lieutenant Colonel Wilde, C B — w ere to fonn 
the attacking partj, while the third, about li,000 strong, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan, f was to bo left for the 
protection of the camp 

At daybreak, on the 15th, the troops for the advance, unencum- 
bered by tents or baggage, and each man carrjing tw o dav s’ rations, 
assembled at the base of the * Crag piquet ’ Turner, an excellent 
officer, who durmg the short time ho had been at Umbcjla had 
inspired great confidence bj Ins soldierly qualities, had on the prevnous 
afternoon reconnoitred to the nght of the camp, and had discovered 
that about 4,000 men wore holdmg the vdlage of Lain, from which it 
was necessary to dislodge them before Uinbejla could be attacked 
On being told to adv ance, therefore. Tumor mov ed otT in the direction 
of Lalu, and, dnvmg the enemy’s piquets before lum, occupied the 
heights overlookmg the valley, out of which rose, immediately m front 
about 200 yards off, a conical hiU which hid Lalu from vnow This 
hill, which was crowded with Hmdustniii fanatics and their Pathan 
olhes, was a most formidable position , the sides were precipitous, and 
the summit was strengthened bj ennynrs J No further move could 
be made untd the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined the heights 
all round with his Infantry, and opened fire vnth his Jlountom guns. 
Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had cleared off the onemj from the front 
of the camp, and formed up on Tumor’s left On the adv once bemg 
sounded. Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and m tenmmutes 
could be seen dnvmg the enemy from the heights on his right , at the 

* The late Bngadier General Sir W W Tumor, K C B 
t General Sir T L. Vaughan, K C B 
t Stone breastworks 
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same timo the lOlst Fusiliera, the leading regiment of Wilde’s column, 
made straight for the top of the comcal hill, and, under cover of the 
fire from the Moimtam guns of both columns, and supported by the 
Guides, 4th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pionoois, they chmbed the almost perpen- 
diculai sides When near the top a short halt was made to give the men 
tmie to got theu breath , the signal being then given, aimdst a shower of 
bullets and huge stones, the position was stormed, and earned at the 
pomt of the bayonet It was a grand sight as Adye and I watched it 
from Hughes’s battery , but wo were considerably relieved when we per 
ceived the enemy flymg down the sides of the lull, and heard the cheers 
of the gallant Fusihers as they stood victonous on the highest peak 
Now that the enemy were on the run it was the tune to press them, 
and this Turner did so effectually that the leading men of his column 
enteiod Lolu simultaneously with the last of the fugitives The 
rapidity of this movement was so unexpected that it threw the enemy 
msido the u alls mto confusion , they made no stand, and were soon m 
full retreat towards Umbeyla and the posses leodmg mto Buner 
"^Tiile affaus were thus prospermg on our right, the enemy, 
apparently imagimng we wore too busy to think of our left, came m 
large numbers from the village of Umbeyla, threatenmg the camp and 
the communications of the second column Wilde, however, was pre- 
pared foi them, and held his giound until remfoiced by Turner, when 
he made a forward movement The Guides, and detachments of the 
6th Gurkhas and 8rd Sikhs, charged down one spur, and the lOlst 
down another , the enemy wore dnv en off with great slaughter, leavmg 
a staudaid m the hands of the Gurkhas, and exposmg themselves m 
their flight to Turner’s guns Durmg the day they returned, and, 
gathermg on the heights, made several unsuccessful attacks upon our 
camp At last, about 2pm, Brownlow, who was in command of the 
right defences, assumed the offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out 
of the breastworks and, by a succession of well executed charges, com- 
pletely cloarod the whole front of the position, and diove the tribesmen 
with great loss mto the plain below 

All opposition havung now ceased, and the foe bemg m full retreat, 
the force bn ouacked for the mght We had 16 kdled and 67 wounded , 
while our opponents admitted to 400 killed and wounded 

The next mornmg we were jomed by Probyn with 200 sabres of the 
11th Bengal Lancers and the same number of the Gmdes , and after a 
hasty breakfast the order was given to march mto the Chamla valley 
My duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show them the 
way As we debouched mto comparatively open country, the enemy 
appeared on andge which completely covered our approach to Umbeyla, 
and we could descry many standards flymg on the most promment 
pomts The road was so extremely difficult that it was half-past two 
o’clock befoie the whole force was clear of the lulls 
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General Gnrvock, huMn" rantlo n careful reconnaissance of the 
enomj’s position, which mas of great strength and poculmr]} capable 
of defence, had decided to turn thou right, a nio^einent ubich was to 
bo entrusted to the second column, and I was told to infonn Tamer 
that he must try and cut them off from the Jluner Pass as they 
retreated I found Turner close to Umbojlaand delncred my message 
He mo\cd forward at once with the 28rd Pioneers and a wung of the 
82nd Pioneers m Imo, supported by the second wang, haniigin reserve 
a wing of the 7th Eoyal Fusiliers 

When we had passed the \allnge of Linbeyla, which was m flames, 
havmg been set fire to by our Ctt\a2ry, the wing of the 82nd was 
brought up in prolongation of our line to the right Tlie ad\ance was 
contmued to withm about 600 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, 
obsen'ing a largo body' of the enemy threntenmg his left flani, imme- 
diately sent two companies of the Eoyal Fusihcrs in that direction 
Just at that moment a band of Ghazia furiously attacked the left 
flank, which was at a disudiantage, having got mto broken ground 
covered wath low jungle In a few seconds fi\e of the Pioneer Bntish 
officers w ere on the ground, one killed and four wounded , numbers of 
the men were knocked o\er, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness 
of the onslaught, fell back on tbcir resene, where they found the 
needed support, for the Fusiliers stood ns firm ns a rock At the 
critical moment when the Ghazw made their charge, Wnght, the 
Assistant- Adjutant General, and I, bemg close by , rushed m amongst 
the Pioneers and called on them to follow us, ns wo were personally 
known to the men of both regiments, they quickly puffed themselves 
' together and responded to our efforts to rally them It ivos lucky they' 
did so, for had there been any delay or hesitabon, the enemy, who 
thronged the slopes above us, would certainly have come down m 
great numbers, and we should have had a most difficult task. As it 
w as, we w ere entirely successful m repulsmg the GJtazts, not a man of 
whom escaped We counted 200 of the enemy killed, our losses were 
comparatii ely shght — 8 killed and 80 wounded 

We bivouacked for the mght near the village of Umbeyla, and the 
next morning the Bunenvals, who, tme to their word, had taken no 
part m the fightmg on the 15th or 16th, came m and made their sub 
mission 

The question which now had to be decided was, whether a force fully 
eqmpped and strong enough to overcome all opposition should be sent 
lO destroy the fanatic settlement of Malka, or whether the work of 
annihilation should be entrusted to the Bunerwala, witnessed by 
Bntish officers The latter course w'as eventually adopted, chiefly on 
account of the delay which provisionmg a brigade would entail — a 
delay winch the Commissioner was anxious to aioid — for although 
for the present the combmation had broken up, and most of the 
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tribesmen were dispersmg to then homes, the Akhund of Swat and 
has followers weie stiU hovering about in the neighbourhood, and 
inaction on our part would in aU probabihtj have led to a fresh 
gathermg and renewed hostihties 

The terms which were dranm up, and to which the Bunerwols 
agreed, were 

The breokmg up of the tnbal gathermg m the Buner Pass 

The destruetion of Malka , those oarrymg out the work to be accom 
pamed by British officers and such escort as might be considered neces- 
sary by us 

The expulsion of the Hindustams from the Buner, Chamla, and 
Amazai countnes 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their tribe should 
bo left as hostages until such time as the requirements should have 
boon fulfiUod 

On tlie afternoon of Saturda3% the 19th December, the httle party of 
Bntish ofcceis who were to ivitness the destruction of Malka assembled 
at Umbeyla Its members were Eeynell Taylor (who was m charge), 
Alex Taylor (Conimandmg Engmeer), two Smvey officers, Wnght, 
Adyc, and myself Twenty five Cavalry and 4 companies of the Gmdes 
Infantrj', under four officers, formed our escort, and it had been 
arranged that we were to bo accompomed by four leadmg Buner 
Khans, ivith 2,000 followers, who would be responsible for our safety, 
and destroy the fanatics' stronghold m our presence Bam was falhng 
heaiuly, but as aU our ariangements had been made, and delay was 
considered undesirable, it was settled that we should make a start It 
was rough traveUmg, and it was almost dork when we reached Kuna, 
only eight miles on our way, where we halted for the mght, and wheie 
we had to remam the next day, as the Bunerwols declared they could 
not contmue the journey until they had come to an understandmg with 
the Amazois, m whose temtory Molka was situated 

Wo had noticed on leavmg Umbeyla that, mstead of 2,000 Bunerwols, 
there were only about sixty or seventy at the most, and m reply to om 
repeated questions os to what had become of the remamder, we were 
told they n ould jom us later on It soon became evident, howei er, 
that no more wore commg, and that the Khans thought it wiser to 
trust to their own influence with the Amazais rather than to mtmn 
dation 

Wo made a fiesh start on the mommg of the 21st Malka was 
only twelve rmles off, but the way was so diffioult, and our gmdes 
stopped so often to consult with the numerous bands of armed men we 
came across, that it was sunset before we arrived at our destination 

Malka was perched on a spur of the Mahabun mountam, some 
distance below its highest peak It was a strong, weU built place, 
ivith accommodation for about 1,600 people The Amazais did not 
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work (which never suited me quite as well as more active employ 
ment) was excessive, for, m addition to the ordmory routine, I had 
undertaken to revise the ‘ Bengal Eoute Book,’ which had become 
quite obsolete, havmg been compiled m 1887, when Kumal was our 
frontier station A voyage round the Cape was still considered the 
panacea for aU Indian ailments, and the doctors strongly advised my 
takmg leave to England, and traveUmg by that route 

We left Simla towards the end of October, and, after spendmg the 
next three months m Calcutta, where I was chiefly employed m takmg 
up transports and supermtendmg the embarkation of troops retummg 
to England, I was given the command of a batch of 300 tune expired 
men on board the Benoitm, one of Green’s fngate-built ships which 
was chartered for their conveyance Two hundred of the men 
belonged to the 2nd and 8rd Battahons of the Bifle Brigade, the 
remamder to the Artillery and vanous other corps , they had all been 
twelve years m the army, and most of them were decorated for service 
m the Crimea and Indian Mutmy 

At the mspection parade before we embarked, a certam number of 
men were brought up for punishment for vanous ofiences committed 
on the way down country , none of the misdemeanours appeared to me 
verj’ senous, so I detemuned to let the culpnts off I told the men 
that wo had now met for the fiist tune and I was unwiUing to 
commence our acquamtance by awardmg pumsbments , we had to 
^ spend three or foui months together, and I hoped they would show, 
by their good behaviour while undei my command, that I had not 
mode a mistake in condonmg then- transgressions The officers seemed 
somewhat surprised at my action m this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not judged them 
incorrectly, for they nil behaved m qmte an exemplary manner 
tliroughout the voyage 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of the crew 
was attacked by small pox — an untoward circumstance m a crowded 
slup The sailor u as placed m a boat which was hung over the ship’s 
side, and n cabin boj , the marks on whose face plamlj shou od that he 
had alreadj suflered badly from the disease, uas told off to look after 
him The man recovered, and there ivas no other case Shortlj 
before we reached St Helena, sourvx appeared amongst the troops, 
necessitatmg lime juice bemg giien m larger quantities, but uhat 
proied a more effectual remedj uas vrater cress, many sacks of uhicli 
were laid m before u e left the island 

On the 29th Jlay , 1805, we sighted the ‘ Lirord,’ and took a pilot on 
board, vho brought mth him a feu newspapers, uhicli confirmed the 
tidings signalled to us by an Amencnn ship that the war between the 
Fedcrnls and Confederates was at an end How eagerly we scanned 
the journals, after hanng heard notlmig from home for four months, 
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but tlio onlj' piece of uews we found of pei-soual interest to oiu-selves 
was that my father had been made a K.0 B 

On the 80th May we lenched Portsmouth, and landed between two 
sliowers of snow 1 I had a final parade of the men before lea\Tng the 
ship, and I was quite sorry to say good-bye to them, some of the poor 
fellon s were alreadj begmnmg to be anxious about their future, and to 
regret that their time with the colours was over 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to meet us, very 
httle changed since I had left them six yeai’s before I remained m 
England till March, 1866, when I returned to India, leavmg my wife 
behmd to follow m the autumn 

"While I was at home. Sir Hugh Eoso’s term of the chief command 
111 India came to an end, and his place had been taken by Sir Wdham 
IMansfield On my arrival m Calcutta, I received orders to jom the 
Allahabad division, and thither I proceeded In October I went to 
Calcutta to meet my wife and take hei to Allahabad, where we 
remamed for nearly a year, her first expenence of a hot season m 
the plains, and a very bad one it was Choleia was life , the troops 
had to be sent away mto camps, more oi less distant fiom the station, 
all of n hioh had to be visited once, if not twice, daily , this kept me 
pietty well on tlie move from mornmg till night It was a sad time 
for ei eryone People we hod seen ohve and n ell one day were dead 
and buried the next , and m the midst of all this sorrow and tragedy, 
the most irksome — because such an mcongruous — part of om experi- 
ence was that wo had constantly to get up entertamments, peimy 
readmgs, and the hke, to amuse the men and keep their mmds 
occupied, for if once soldiers begm to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from pure fright 

ily wife usually accompamed me to the cholera camps, preferrmg 
to do this rather than be left alone at home On one occasion, I had 
just got mto our carriage after gomg round the hospital, when a young 
officer ion after us to teU me a corpoial m whom I had been much 
interested was dead The poor fellow’s face was blue , the cholera 
panic had eindontly seized hmi, and I said to my wife, ‘ He wdl be the 
next ’ I had no sooner reached home than I received a report of his 
hanng been seized 

We weie fortunate m haiing at Allahabad os Ghaplam the present 
Bishop of Lahore, who, witli his wife, had only lately come to India , 
they never weaned m domg aU that was possible for the soldiers 
Bishop Matthew is still one of our closest friends , his good, charmmg, 
and accomphshed uufe, alas 1 died some years ago 

We remamed at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we heard that 
a brigade from Bengal was hkely to be required to take part m an 
expedition which would probably be sent from Bombay to Abyssmia 
for the rehef of some Europeans whom the Kmg, Theodore, had 
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January, 1868, Steuart and Ins stall left Calcutta m the P and 0 
steamer Golconda The officers and men of the Mountom l)attcr\ 
were also on board, Captam Bogle in command, mj friend Jemmy 
Hills m my place as second Captam, and CoUen'*^ and Disney as 
subalterns Mrs Stewart and mj wife accompanied us as far as Aden, 
where they were left to the kmd core of Major General Bussell, f com- 
mandmg there at the time, until the arrival of the mad steamer in 
which they were to proceed to England 
On the 3rd February we anchored m Anneslej Baj and landed at 
Zida. 


CHAPTER XXXVn 

It will, perhaps, be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that the 
object of the expedition m which we were taking part was to rescue 
some sixty Europeans, who, from one cause or nnothei, had found 
their way to Abyssuna, and been made pnsoners by the King of that 
country Amongst these were four English officials, Mr Rassam, and 
Captam Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers of 
letters from Queen Victoria to Kmg Theodore, and Lieutenant Pndeaux 
and Dr Blanc of the Bombay Army, the rest uere chieflj French 
j and German missionanes, and artisans, with their uives and children 
The pnsoners were confined m a fort budt on the Magdala plateau, 
9,150 feet above sea-level, and 879 miles inland from Annesley Bay 

The repeated demands of the Bntish Government for the restoration 
of the pnsoners havmg been treated with contemptuous silence bj the 
Kmg, Colonel Merewetlier, the Political Agent at Aden, who m July, 
1867, had been directed to proceed to Massowa and endeavour to 
obtam the release of the captives, and to make mquines and coUect 
information m case of an expedition havmg to be sent, reported to the 
Secretary of State that he had failed to commumcate with the Kmg, 
and urged the advisabihtv of immediate measures bemg taken to 
prepare a force m India for the punishment of Theodore and the 
rescue of the pnsoners Colonel Merewether added that m Abyssmia 
the opmion had become i erj general that England knew herseK to be 
too weak to resent msult, and that amongst the peoples of the neigh- 
bounng countnes, even so far as Aden, there was a feehng of con- 
temptuous surpnse at the contmued long suffermg endurance of the 
Bntish Government 

On receipt of this commumcation. Her Majesty’s Government, 

* Row Major General Sir Edwin Collen, K C I K, Mihtarv Member of the 
Governor General s Council 

t Now Genei-al Sir Edvard Lechmere Russell, K C S I 
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having exhausted all their resources for the preservation of peace, 
decided to send an expedition from India under the command of 
Lieutenant General Sir Eobeit Napier, the Commander m Chief of 
the Bombay Army After carefully considermg the distance along 
which operations would have to be prosecuted, and the necessity for 
holding a number of detached posts, Napier gave it as his opmion that 
the force should consist of not less than 12,000 men * 

Profitmg by the experience of the Crimean War, the Government 
was determmed that the mobihty of the force should not be hampered 
by want of food and clothing Stoies of aU descriptions were despatched 
m unstmted quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were conveyed were fitted up as hospital ships But food, 
clothmg, and stores, however hberaUy supplied, would not take the 
army to Magdala without transport 

The question as to the most smtable organization for the Land 
Transport Corps occupied a good deal of Sir Eobert Napier’s attention 
while the expedition was bemg fitted out, and caused a considerable 
amount of correspondence between him and the Bombay Government 
The Commissary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
oiders, and objected to its bemg given an entirely military organization 
Sir Eobert Napier preferred to estabhsh the corps on an mdependent 
basis, but was at first overruled by the Bombay Government While 
aotmg m accordance with their orders, the Commander-m Chief 
wrote ‘ I beheve that the success of systems depends more on the 
men who work them than on the sj'stems themselves , but I cannot 
accept -without protest a decision to throw such a body of men os the 
diners of oui transport ammals -will be (if we get them) on an expe- 
dition m a foreign country -without a very complete organization to 
secure order and disciplme ’ Eventually Sir Eobert got his own way, 
but much valuable time had been lost, and the corps was organized on 
too small a scale ,t the officers and non commissioned ofheers u ere 
not sent to Zula m sufficient time or m sufficient numbers to take 
charge of the transport animals as they arrived 

A compact, properly-supemsed tram of 2,600 mules, with service 
able, -nell fittmg pack-saddles, was sent from the Punjab, and from 
Bombay come 1,400 mules and ponies and 5,600 bullocks, but these 
numbers proiing altogether madequnte to the needs of the expedition, 
the-\ -aero supplemented b-\ animals purchased m Persia, Egjpt, and 

* Tlio numbors •lotually despatched from India -i\eio 13,548, of ivhom 8,7SG 
were Furojicnns In addition, a coinpniiy of Royal Engineers -ivas sent from 
England 

t At first it was thought tliat 10,000 mules, inth a coolie corps 3,000 
strong, Mould suflice, but before the expedition -was o\er, it i\ns found 
necessary to purchase 18,000 mules, 1,500 iKinies, 1,800 donkejs, 12 000 
camels, and 8,400 bullocks 
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and when he had finished reading them, he asked me to take them 
without delaj to the Commander m Chief, as he knew the Duke was 
most amaous to see them There was a dmner portj, however, that 
night at Gloucester House, and the servant told mo it was quite im 
possible to disturb His Eoval Highness, so, placing my card on the 
top of the despatches, I told the man to dehver them at once, and vv ent 
back to my club I had scarcely reached it when the Duke’s Aide de 
camp made his appearance and told me that he bad been ordered to 
find me and take me back with him The Commander m Chief 
received me very kmdly, expressing regret that I had been sent away 
m the first mstance , and Their Eoyal Bhghnesses the Prmce and 
Prmcess of "Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions about the Abyssmian Expedition 

The next day I jomed my wife, who was staymg with my people at 
Chfton, and on the 14th August, when the i-ewards for the Abyssinian 
Expedition were pubhshed, my name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant 
Colonelcy 

I was now anxious to ascertam m what manner I u as to be employed 
My five years as A Q M G were about to expire, and I thought I 
should like to go back to my regiment for a time I therefore apphed 
for the command of a battery of Horse Artillery I was told, in 
answer to my apphcation, that it was not the custom to appoint an 
olhcer who had been m staff employment for some tune to the mounted 
branch, but that, m consideration of my services, the Duke of Cam 
bndge was pleased to make an exception m my fav our I was posted 
to a battery at Meerut, and warned to be ready to start m an early 
troopship Before the tune tor our departure arrived, however, I 
received a letter from Lumsden, who bad now become Quartermaster- 
General, infomimg me that the Commander-m-Chief had recommended, 
and the Government had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade 
— that of Fust A.Q M G — and that he was dueoted by Su William 
Mansfield to offer the new appomtment to me — an offer which I 
gratefully accepted , for though the command of a Horse Artillery 
battery would havq been most congemal, this unexpected chance of 
five years’ further staff employ was too good to be refused 

On the 4th January, 1869, havmg said good bye to those dear to us, 
two of whom I was never to see agam, my wife and I, with a baby 
gul who was bom the previous July, embarked at Portsmouth on 
board the s s Helvetia, which had been taken up for the conveyance 
of troops to Bombay, the vessel of the Eoyal Navy m which we were 
to have sailed havmg suddenly broken down The Helvetia proved 
most unsmtable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the last degree 
for passengers, besides which it blew a gale the whole way to Alex- 
andna We were aU hombly ill, and our child caught a fatal cold 
We thoroughly appreciated a change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the 



iS6o] LORD MA\0 DFCOVI S I ICFItn) ;oj 

Mohihnr^ wlien p\rr\llmiK pos^ihlo \mi« iloiic for our comfort lt\ our 
liiiul cnptnin (Ricli, II N ), nnd indeed, b\ e\fr\oiu on boiird , lull 
nine 1 our lienutiful little prl nc\er rcro\erid tlu cruel «>xpcninre of 
the Ifrh chtt, nnd welind the lornldc gri( f of loMiig licr roon nfter ve 
pnsecd Aden blie une liurud nl pen 

It uns n Aer\ pnd journej after tlml 'J’lierc urre pcvcrnl nic< , kind 
people nniongpt our fellow pneecngers , lint life on board pliip nl Mieli n 
tune, Buiroundcd 1)> nbeolulo Rlrnngcrp, wne a terrible tnnl to us both, 
nnd, wlmt with llie olTtcfp of Ibo \o\nge nnd the niixiete and porrow 
hlie bad gone llirougli, nij wnfe wns llioroiighlj ill when we arn\od at 
biinla lownidp the end of Fobninrv 


CIIAPTEII \X\MII 

Is Iniuinr^, 18C0, bir Tohn Lawrence, nficr n enreer which wni 
altogether unique, ho hn\ing npcn from the junior grades of the 
Lengal Ci\il btnitc to the nhnost regal position of Goienior Oenernl * 
loft Indm for good Uo wni succccdid ns I irero\ b\ lord >fa\o one 
of whoRC first oflicinl nets wns to hold a durbar nt l>nihil)a for the 
reception of the Amir bher Alt, who, nflir fixe xiar- of cixil war. hnd 
Ruccof'dod in estnbliRliing hiniRclf on the throne of Vfglninisf m, to 
which he hnd boon noiiiinntcd b> Jiir fnllur, Lest Mahoimd Jxh m j 
Shor All had passed through n plornix linn belwien the dnth of 
the Dost, in June, 1803, nnd .Sepicnibtr, I'-O^ Hi had been nel now 
lodged ns the rightful lieir bj the Goxinninjit of Jiidii nnd for the 
first three xcars lie held the \inn>lnj> in a jm e mmis port of wnx 

TT 1 ll -..4 » .« 
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action near Klielat i-Ghilzai, m 1866, gnovod him bo sorelj that for 
a time his reason was affected In May, 1866, ]io was defeated near 
Ghazni (mainly owmg to the treachoi^ of his oum troops) by Abdur 
Eahmon, who, releasmg his father, Afzal, from the prison into nbich 
he had been oast by Sher Ah, led him m tnumph to Kabul, and pro 
claimed him Amir of Afghamstan 

The new Amir, Afzal, at once wrote to tho Goiornmont of India 
detaihng what bad occurred, and expressmg a hope that tho friendship 
of tho Bntisb, which ho so greatly valued, would bo ovtondod to him 
He was told, m reply, that tho Government recognized him ns Euler 
of Kabul, but that, as Sher All etdl hold Kandahar and Herat, OMsting 
engagements with the latter could not be broken oft Tho ondont 
pieference thus displayed foi Sher All caused the greatest vexation to 
the brothers Afzal and Azim, who showed their resentment by direct 
mg on Envoy who hod come from Swat to pay his respects to the now 
Amir to return to his own country and set on foot n holy war ngamst 
the Bnghsh , the Wnzin viable* in attendance at tho court uero dis- 
missed with presents and directions to harass the British frontier, whdo 
an emissary was despatched on a secret mission to the Eussinns 
After his defeat near Ghazni, Sher AJi fled to Kandahar, and m the 
January of the followmg yeai (again owmg to trcacheiy in his army) 
he met with a second defeat near Kholat-i Ghilzai, and lost Kandahar 
On this fact bemg communicated to tho Government of India, Afzal 
Khan was m his turn recognized as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar 
But he was at the some time mformod that the British Govommont 
mtondod to mamtam a stnet neutrahty between tho contending parties 
in Afghamstan John Lawrence, m his letter of the 20th of February, 
said that ‘ neither men, nor arms, nor money, nor assistance of any 
kmd, have ever been supplied by my Government to Amir Sher Ah 
Tour Highness and he, both equally unaided by me, have fought out 
the battle, each upon your own resources I purpose to eontmuo tho 
same pohey for tho future If, unhappily, the struggle for supremacy 
m Afghamstan has not yet been brought to a close, and hostihtios ore 
agom renewed, I shall still side with neither party ’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy AfzaJ and Azim They 
answered it civilly, but at the same time they sent a copy of it to 
General Eomanofski, tho Eussian Governor of Tashkent, who was 
informed by the new Amir that he had no confidence m tho ‘ Lord 
eahih's fine professions of fnendship, and that he was disgusted uith 
tho British Government for the mgratitude and lU treatment shown 
towards his brother Azim "f He looked upon the Eussians as his real 

* Tho headmen of villages in Afghanistan are styled inaltls 
f ^mi Klian behaved well tonards tho Ltunsdon ITisaion, and it was 
roported that he encouraged his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, not to disturb 
tho Peshawar frontier during the Jlntiny 
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favour Abdnr Eahman’s men deserted in considerable numbers, and 
a battle fought on the 8rd January, 1869, resulted in the total defeat 
of uncle and nephew, and m the firmer consolidation of Shor All's 
supremacy 

The change m policy which mduced the Government of India to 
assist a strugghng Amir with money, after its repeated and emphatic 
declarations that mterfereuce tvtis impossible, was undoubtedly brought 
about by an able and elaborate memorandum written by the late Sir 
Henry Bawhnson on the 28th July, 1868 In this paper Eawlmson 
pomted out that, notwithstandmg promises to the contrary , Eussia was 
steadily advancmg towards Afghanistan He referred to the mcreased 
facihties of communication which would be the result of the recent 
proposal to brmg Turkestan mto direct commumcation, via the Caspian, 
with the Caucasus and St Petersburg He dwelt at length upon the 
effect which the advanced position of Eussia in Central Asia would 
have upon Afghamstan and India He explamed that by the occupa- 
tion of Bokhara Eussia would gam a pretest for mterfermg m Afghan 
pohtics, and ‘ that if Eussia once assumes a position which, m virtue 
either of an imposmg military force on the Osus, or of a dominant 
pohtical influence m Afghanistan, entitles her, m Native estimation, 
to challenge our Asiatic supremacy, the disqmetmg effect mil be 
prodigious ’ 

‘ With this prospect before us,’ Sir Henry asked, ‘ are we justified m 
mamtammg what has been sarcastically, though perhaps unfairly, 
called Sir John Lawrence’s pohoy of “ masterly maction ”? Are we 
justified m allowmg Eussia to work her way to Kabul unopposed, and 
there to estabhsh herself as a fnendly power prepared to protect the 
Afghans against the Enghsh ?’ He argued that it was contrary to our 
mterests to pemut anarchy to reign m Afghanistan , that Lord Auck- 
land’s famous doctnne of * estabhshmg a strong and fnendly Power on 
our North-West Frontier ’ was the nght pohey for India, ‘ that Dost 
Mahomed’s successful management of his country was m a great 
measure due to our aid, and that, if we had helped the son as we had 
helped the father, Sher Ah would haie summanly suppressed the 
opposition of his brothers and nephews ’ Eawlmson then added 
‘ Anothei opportunity now presents itself The fortunes of Sher Ah 
are agam m the ascendant , he should be secured m our mterests 
without delay ’ 

Eawhnson’s suggestions were not at the tune supposed to commend 
themselves to the Government of India In the despatch m which they 
were ansuered,* the Viceroy and his Councillors stated that they still 
objected to any active mterference m the affairs of Afghanistan , they 
foresaw no hrmts to the expenditure which such a move would entail. 


Dated 4th January, 1869 
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and they beheved that the objeote that they had at heart pught be 
attained by an attitude of readinese and firmness on the frontier It 
IS worthy of note however, that, after Sir Henry Eawhnson’s memor 
anduin had been received by the Indian Gtovemment, and notwith- 
standmg these protests, the sum of £60,000 was sent to Sher Ah, that 
Sir J ohn Lawrence invited him ‘ to come to some place m British 
territory for a personal meeting m order to discuss the best manner 
in which a limited support might be accorded,’ and that five days from 
the tune of writing the above mentioned despatch, John Lawrence 
sent a farewell letter to Sher All, eirpressmg the earnest hope of the 
British Government that Bhs BQghness’s authonty would be established 
on a sohd and permanent basis, and mformmg him that a further sum 
of £60,000 would be supphed to him durmg the next few months, and 
that future Viceroys would consider, from time to tune, what amount 
of practical assistance m the shape of money or war materials should 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their friendly feehng, 
and to the furtherance of his legitimate authonty and mfluence 

Sher Ah expressed him self as most giateful, and came to Umbaha 
full of hope and apparently thoroughly well disposed towards the 
British Government He was received with great state and ceremony, 
and Lord Mayo was most careful to demonstrate that he was treati^ 
with an mdependent, and not a feudatory, Prmce 

At this conference Sher Ah began by unburdening himself of his 
gnevances, complauung to Lord Mayo of the manner m which his two 
elder brothers had each m his turn been recognized as Amir, and 
dweUmg on the one sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to abstam from 
mterfermg with Afghanistan, while the Amir was to be ‘ the fnend of 
the friends and the enemy of the enennes of the Honouiable East 
India Company ’ His Highness then proceeded to male known his 
wants, which were that he and his Imeal descendants on the throne 
that he had won ‘ by his own good sword ’ should be acknowledged os 
the de jure sovereigns of Afghanistan , that a treaty ofiensive and 
defensive should be made with him , and that he should be given a 
fixed subsidy m the form of an annual payment 

It was m regard to the first of these three demands that Sher Ah 
was most persistent He explamed repeatedly and at some length that 
to acknowledge the Euler jpro tempore and de facto was to mvite 
competition for a throne, and excite the hopes of aU sorts of candi 
dates , but that if the British Government would recognize him and 
his dynasty, there was not hi ng he would not do in order to evmce his 
gratitude 

These req^uests, the Amir was informed, were inadmissible There 
could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no d 3 ’nastic pledges He was 
further told that we were prepared to discourage his rivals, to give him 

20—2 
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vrarm countenance and support, and such matenal assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his unmediate wants, if ho, on his 
part, would undertake to do all ho could to maintain peace on our 
frontier and to comply with our mshes m matters connected with 
trade 

As an earaest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the second 
ibO 000 promised him by Sir John Laivrenee, besides a considerable 
supph of arms and amniumtion,=^ and was made happy by a promise 
that European ofheers should not be required to reside m any of his 
cities Before the conference took place, Lord Mayo hod contemplated 
Bntish agents bemg sent to Kabul m order to obtain accurate m 
formation regarding eients m Central Asia, but on discovenng how 
vehementh opposed Shcr Ah was to such an arrangement, he gave 
him this promise Sai3ad Nur Mahomed, the Minister who accom- 
panied the Amu, though equally averse to European agents, admitted 
that ‘ the da} might come when the Eussians would arrive, and the 
Amu would be glad, not only of British officers ns agents, but of arms 
and troops to back them ’ 

One request which the Amu made towards the close of the meeting 
the ^ iccroj agreed to, which was that we should call Persia to account 
for her alleged encroachments on the debatable ground of Sistam 
Tins, which seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of tlie chief causes of Slier Ah’s subsequent estrangement, for the 
committee of arbitration which inquued mto it decided against the 
Amu, who no\er forgave uhat he considered our unfnendlj notion in 
discountenancing his claims 

The Lmballa conference uas, on the uhole, suecessful, m that Sher 
Ah returned to his own countrj much gratified at the splendour of 
Ills reception, and a firm personal friend of Lord Mayo, whose 
fine presence and genial manner had quite won the Amu’s heart, 
although ho had not succeeded m getting from him eierythmg he 
liad demanded 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

\\i spent a \cn quiet icnr at Sunla Mj wife was far from strong, 
and uf had another great sorrow m the death of a baby boy throe 
weds after his birth 

That \ inter I was left in charge of the Quartermastoi-Gcnernl's 

IV-sidis the rmiainder of the aggregate sum of twcho lakhs C, GOO more 
iiws win fiirw mild to tiic frontier for traiisniission to the Amu, and in 
a.Hm'ii fimr Ihinnmdir smoothbore giuis, two 8 inch howotzors, and a 
M'l uitiim I itti n of MX 3 {toumlcm complete, with duo proportion of 
anmmiiUton and ston s, together with draiigiit bullocks and nine elephants 
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office, nnd wo mo^ed into ‘ EUorslio,’ a larger and wmmor house than 
that in M Incli m 0 had In cd during the summer 

Simla in the winter, after a fresh fall of snow, is paiticularly 
beautiful Bange after range of hills clothed in then spotless 
garments stretch away as far as the eye can reach, rehei ed m the 
foreground bj masses of reddish brown porpoiichcular cliffs and dark- 
gicon ilo\ and deodar trees, each bearmg its pure uhite burden, and 
decked mth ghstomng fnnges of icicles Towards e\omng the scone 
changes, and the siiou takes the most goigoous colouring from the 
descendmg rajs of the brilliant eastern sun — brilliant oven m mid 
■winter — turning opal, pinlv, scarlet, and enmson , graduallj’-, as the 
light -wanes, fadmg into delicate hlacs and graj’s, ■which slowly mount 
upwards, till at last oicn the liighost pinnacle loses the hfe giiung 
tmts, and the whole snowy range itself turns cold nnd white nnd dead 
against a background of deepest sapphno blue The spectator shivers, 
folds himself more closelj- m his wTnps, and retreats mdoors, glad to 
bo greeted bj a blazing log-fiio nnd a hot cup of ten 

In the spring of the next j'oar (1870) Sir Wilhnm Mansfield’s term 
of command came to an end, and he was succeeded bj Lord Napier of 
klngdrdn The selection of this distmguishod officer for the highest 
niilitaij position in India was greatlj nppieciated by the Indian army, 
as no officer of that amij had hold it smee the dnjs of Loid Chve 

In Soptorabor a daughter was bom, and that wmter we agnm 
remained at bimla I amused mjsolf bj gomg through a couise of 
tkctiic tolographj, which may seem rather liko n work of supoieroga 
tion, but during the Umboyla campaign, when the tolegiaph office 
had to bo closed in consequence of all the clerks bemg laid up with 
fc\ ei , and we could neither road nor send messages, I determined that 
I would on the first opportunity learn eloctiio signaUing, m order that 
I might bo able to dociphoi and send telegrams should I evei agam 
find mjself m a similar position 

In Maj’mj wife and I wont for a march across the hills to Chakrata, 
and thence to Mussoorio and back by way of Dehra Dun and the 
plams The object of this trip was to settle the boundary of Chakrata, 
and mj wife took the opportunity of my bemg ordered on this duty to 
get aw’aj' from Simla, as wo had now been there for more than two 
j ears, and wore consequently rather longmg foi a change Our route 
laj through most beautiful sceneij', and notwithstondmg that the tnp 
w'as a little hurried, and that some of the marches were therefore 
rather long, w'e onjoj’ed it immensely "When passmg along the ndge 
of a very high liffl one afternoon, we witnessed rather a ounous sight 
— a ■violent thunderstorm w'as gomg on m the valley below us, while 
wo ourselves romamed in the imldost, most seiene atmosphere, enjoy 
mg bright sunshme and a blue sky Dense black clouds filled up the 
valley a thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the hghtmng 
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flashed, and soon we could hear the rush of nators in the streams 
below from the torrents of ram which tho clouds noro dischnrgmg, 
but it was not until we had crossed over tho mountam, and descended 
to a low level on the other side, that we fully realized tho effects of 
the heavy storm 

On our return to Simla we had the pleasure of a visit from Jlajor 
General Donald Stewart, who had come up to rocene Lord Majo’s 
mstructioiiB before takmg over his appomtment as Supermtendent of 
the AndnmaTi Islands In September he and I trav elled together to 
Calcutta, to which place I was directed to proceed m order to moke 
anongements for a mihtary expedition into the country of tho Lushais, 
havmg been appomted semor staff officer to the force 
Lushai, situated between south eastern Bengal and Burma, was a terra 
incognita to me, and I had only heard of it m connexion with tho raids 
made by its inhabitants upon the tea gardens m its vicmity, which had now 
spread too far away from Cachar for the garrison of that small mihtary 
station to afford them protection From tune to tune the Lushais had 
done the planters much damage, and earned off several prisoners, 
and V anouB attempts had been made m the shape of small mihtary 
expeditions to pumsh the tribesmen and rescue the captives , but from 
want of proper organization, and from not choosmg the right time of 
the year, these attempts had hitherto been unsuccessful, and our 
failures had the mevitable result of makmg the Lushais bolder Eaids 
became more frequent and more destructive, until at last a httle 
European gul, named Mary Wmehester, was earned off, and kept 
by them as a prisoner , on this the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
declared that a pumtive expedition was ‘ absolutely necessary for the 
future secunty of the Bntish subjects residmg on the Cachar and 
Chittagong frontiers ’ 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon , it was to 
consist of two small columns'*' — one havmg its base at Cachar, the 
other at Chittagong — commanded respectively by Bngadier Generals 
Bourchier, C B , and 0 Brownlow, 0 B , supreme pohticaJ power 
bemg also vested m these two officers Long expenence had taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of havmg only one head m time of war, and 
he impressed upon the Government his opmion that the civil officers, 
while aotmg as ad'visers and as the channels of commumcation with 
the tribes, should he subordinate to the con'trol of the two Commanders, 
who, after havmg been put m possession of the views and wishes of 

The Cachar colnmn consisted of half of the Peshaivar Mountain batteiy, 
one company of Bengal Sappers and Mineis, the 22nd Punjab Infantiy, 42nd 
and 44th Assam Li^t Infantry The Chittagong column consisted of the 
®ther l^lf of the Mountain battery, the 27th Punjab Infantiy, and the 2nd 
and 4th Gnrkhas Each regiment iraa 500 strong, and each column ivas 
accompanied by 100 armed pohee 
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tlio G o^ ernmont, should bo hold respousible for carrying them out loj ally 
so far as circumstances and tho safety of the force would permit 
As the existence of tho tea mdustry was at stalie, the Lushais having 
cstuhhshcd a perfect terror on all the estates within their reach, it was 
essential that tho'\ should ho gnon n severe lesson, and this could only 
he done b^ Ihoir principal viUages, which laj at some considerable 
distance from tho base of operations, being visited m force The 
diflicult countrj' and the paucity of transport necessitated the columns 
being lightly equipped , no tents uere to bo alloved, and baggage and 
follow ors w ere to be reduced to a minimum Mj instructions were to 
fit out and despatch tho two columns, and then join Bngadier General 
Bourcliier at Cachar 

I was kept m Calcutta nil October — not a pleasant month, the 
climate then being i ory luuggj' and unhoalth 5 ' Everj'one who could 
get aw’aj had gone to tho Hills or out to sea , and the offices bemg 
closed for the Hindu holidays of the Durqa Piija, it was extremely 
difficult to get w'ork done Everything foi the Chittagong column had 
to be sent bj sea Tho shipping of tho elephants was rather mterest 
ing thej clung dosporatelj to the ground, trymg hard to prevent 
themschcs bemg hfted from it, and when at last, in spite of all their 
stniggles, they wore hoisted mto the air, the helpless appearance of 
tho huge animals and their despairing httlo cries and whmes were 
quite pathetic I found it trjnng work being on the nver all day , my 
ejes suffered from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
loft Calcutta I w eighed scarcely over eight stone — rather too fine a 
condition in w'hich to enter on a campaign m a mountamous country, 
so thickly co^orcd with jungle as to make ndmg out of the question, 

Bj' the 8 rd Nm ember the equipment and stores for both columns 
had been despatched, and on the 16th I jomed General Bourchier 
at tho house of that most hospitable of hosts, Mr Edgar,*’ Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, who accompamed the left column ns ci-vil 
officer 

We left Cachar on the 28rd, and from the outset wo had to make 
oui own roads, a labour which never ceased until the end of January, 
by which date 110 mUos had been completed There was not the 
vestige of a track to direct us , but I got hold of some people of the 
country, with whom I made friends, and mduoed them to act as gpiides 
Many a long and weary reconnaissance had to be executed, however, 
before the hue of advance could be decided upon The troops worked 
■with a wuU, and, notwuthstanding the vapour bath hke atmosphere of 
the valleys and the difficult noture of the country, which was a 
succession of hiU ranges covered -with jungle forests, made almost 
impenetrable from the huge creepers, and mterseoted by rivers and 


Now Sir John Edgar, K 0 S I 
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wfttGrcoursos, n good lOnd, from bi\ to tiglit foi't uidt , unn (oiit.triictf d, 
wth ft Bufliciontlj cnaj grndicnt for Indcn olophniita to tra\(I ovtr 
Cutting one’s iinj dny iiftcr daj thiougli tliene denae, glooiin forfda, 
through uhich hardlj a rft> of light ponotralca, una most i titling anil 
dopressuig One could hardh hrentlic, and was quite iinabli. to tiijo\ 
the beauty of tho magnificent trees, the grace ful haiulmos and t lines 
and the wonderful creopera, uhich ahouiidod, and under other circtiin 
stances would hn%o boon a source of pleasure, tho diflicuitii i ue 
encountered, and tho consequent dcIaA in our progriss, quil< pro 
^entodmo from being in a frame of mind to appreciate tnt piciun ‘qtif 
surroundmgs 

It became otidcnt from the first that our onuard ino\enients 
would bo greatly impeded by uant of transport Notuithstanding the 
oiLiienenco uhich ought to ha\e been gamed in mam small mountain 
wars, tho Gotornniont had not been taught that a properh orgnmrod 
transport corps uns an absolute necessiU, and that it uiis a mire 
waste of money to coHcit a number of mtn and animals uithout 
providmg trained supon ision Fourteen hundred of our coolies u trt 
attached to tho tomimssarmt Department mthout nnvono to look 
after them, consequently ofheors and non coimnissioncd olheers, who 
could ill bo spared from thou regimental duties, had to be told oil to 
organize and uork thorn 

To add to our troubles, cliolora broke out amongst some Nepalese 
coohes on their uaj to join us , out of B40, 2.~>1 died in a feu dar-s, and 
a number deserted pamc-stneken, u bile the rest ucre so ucakoned and 
shaken that, notuithstniiding tho care bestoued upon them by thoir 
able and energetic Commandant, Major H Moore, onl\ 187 joined tho 
column. "We were not much better off m the matter of elephants, winch 
had been so carelessly selected Hint only 88 out of tho 157 sent until 
our column were of any use All this resulted in our being obliged to 
still further reduce oni already small kits Oiheers uoro nlJoued only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers tuenty-four pounds, limits unthm 
which it was rather difhcult to keep A couple of blankets ucrc 
essential, as we should hare to operate o\er mountams fnc and six 
thousand feet lugh , so u as a waterproof sheet, for oicn if ue should 
be lucky enough to escape ram, the dew is so hca\ \ in those parts that 
it wets one just as thoroughly ns a shower of ram These three items 
with my cloak and cork mattress — which is also a i ery necessary adjunct 
m such a damp chmate— amounted to thirty one pounds, lonnng only 
mne pounds for a change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc —not too 
much for a four months’ campaign However, ‘ needs must,’ and it is 
surpnsmg how many thmgs one considers absolute necessities imdcr 
ordmary circumstances turn out to have been luxuries when w e are 
obhged to dispense with them 

The advance portion of the column did not ami e at Tipai Mukh, 
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only eighty-four miles from Cachar, until the 9th December, which will 
give an idea of the enforced slowness of our progiess Tipai Mukh 
proved a very smtable place foi our depot it was situated at the 
jimction of two rivers, the Tipai and the Barak , thickly wooded hills 
rose precipitously on all sides, but on the nght bank of the Barak there 
was sufficient level space for all our requirements With the help of 
local coolies, the httle Gurkhas were not long m mnnmg up hospitals 
and storesheds , bamboo, the one matenal used m Lushailand for every 
conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a dnnkmg vessel, a bridge, 
a woman’s ear rmg, or a musical mstrument, grew m profusion on the 
hiUside A trestle bridge was thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, 
and about that bridge I have rather an amusmg story to relate On 
mj teUmg the j oung Engmeer officer m charge of the Sapper company 
that a bridge was reqmred to be constructed mth the least possible 
delay, ho replied that it should be done, but that it was necessary to 
calculate the force of the current, the weight to be borne, and the con 
sequent strength of the timber required Off he went, urged by me to 
be as quick ns he could Some hours elapsed, and nothing was seen of 
the Engmeer, so I sent for him and asked hun when the bridge was to 
be begun He answered that his plans were nearlv completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work In the meantime, 
however, and while these scientffio calculataons were bemg made, the 
headman of the local coohes had come to me and said, if the order were 
given, he would throw a good bndge over ihe nver m no time I 
agreed, knowmg how clever Natives often are at in-skmd of work, and 
thinking I might just as well have two stnnrs *c 'ms particular bow 
Immediately, numbers of men weie to be Seen f-kng the bamboos on 

.a 1 m 1 1 < •» I 1 .1 . jT 
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noilro ahoml for a suilaWo site for our jiaxt j’routiil, a roni.itlfr 

able addition to the day’H aork Hoad iniil.iiiK for tin pii' of tlio 
elephants became more diflicult, and transport ^\ns so df lirn nt l)mt th< 
tioops could only bo brought up rcr\ grnduall\ «n'iih< 22nd 

of the month before u 0 reached the Tinbnin riMr, onh U\inl\ nnh 1 
from Tipai Mukh On our ua\ ^^o wore mot lt\ soim scouts from the 
villages ahead of us, uho implored of us to advance no fiirlln r, saving, 
if wo would onlj halt, their headmen would come in and submit to 
whatever terms vve chose to make The villngi rs vveri infonm d in 
reply that our quarrel was not vvith them, arid so long ns vve remnmul 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should bo done to them, thnr 
viUagos, or their crops, hut that vve were determined to riach tlio 
country of Lalbura, the Chief who had been tlio ringleader m tin raids 
upon the tea-gardens 

We pushed on as fast as the dense undergrowth would penmt until 
withm about a mile of the nvor, where wo found the road blocked by a 
ounous erection in the form of a gallows, from which hung two grotesque 
figmes, made of bamboo A little further on it wo-s n felled trie which 
stopped us, this tree was studded nil over with knife like paces of 
bamboo, and from the incisions into which these wore stuck ovuded a 
red juice, exactly the colour of blood Tins was the Luslini mode of 
wormng us what would bo our fate if w 0 v onturod further 0, how 
ever, proceeded on our wav. bivouacked for the night, and carl v the 
nest morning started off in tlio direction of some villages which vve 
understood lay m the road to our destination 

For the first thousand foot the ascent was very steep, and the pith so 
narrow that we could only march in single file buddcnly vve entered 
upon a piece of ground cleared for cultivation, and ns wo emerged from 
the forest we were received by n volley from a position about sixtv 
yards off A young pohee orderly, who was acting as our guide, vvns 
knocked over by my side, and a second v olloy w oundod one of the 
sepoys, on which we charged and the enemy retired up the lull Wc 
came across a largo number of those jooms (elenrmgs), and at each 
there was a like effort to oppose us, always with the same result After 
advanomg m this way for the greater part of the day, alternately 
through dense jungle and open spaces, and occasionally pnssmg by 
scattered cottages, we sighted a good-sized vullago, whore it vvns decided 
we should remam for the mght The day’s march had been v erv 
severe, the village bemg 4,000 feet above the nv or , and the troops vv ore 
so worn out with their exertions that it was with difficulty the piquets 
could be got to oonstruot proper shelter for themselves out of the 
plentiful supply of trees and underwood ready at hand Throughout 
the night the enemy’s sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire imdor 
cover of the forest which surrounded the village, and so as soon os day 
dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all round 
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It ns most nggr!x\ ating to find from the ^^e'n n 0 got of the country 
from this elc\ated position that the preinous day’s liarassing march 
had been an absolutolj useless performance and an unnccessarj -waste 
of time and strength "Wo could non distinctly see that this rillage did 
not lead to Lalbura’s country, as no had been led to bolieie it uould, 
and tliat (here was no altornatire but to retrace our steps as far as the 
ri\br Tlic men and animals uero too tired to march that day, and the 
nc\t being Chiistinas, uo made another halt, and commenced our re 
tirement on the 2Gtli This uas an cytrcmely nasty business, and had 
to be earned out u itli r cr;j great caution The ground, ns I said before, 
necessitated our procoedmg m single file, and mth onlj 250 fighting 
men (all that our deficient transport admitted of being brought on to 
this point) it uas diflicult to guard the long luic of sick, wounded, and 
coohes As soon ns uo began to draw m our piquets, the Lushois, who 
had neier ceased their fire, porceiimg ue were about to retire, came 
dounTn force, and entered one end of the nllage, joUmg and scream 
mg like demons, befoio uc had got out at the other The whole way 
do-un tho lull they pressed us hard, cndca\ounng to get amongst the 
baggage, but were inianablj bnflled by the Gurkhas, who, extendmg 
rapidh uhcncier tho ground was faiournble, retired through their 
supports in ndiuirablo order, and did not once gn e the enemy the chance 
of passing them "Wo had 0 men killed and 8 wounded dunng the 
march, but tho Lushais confessed aftoru ards to a loss of between 60 
and 60 

As wo u ere gi\ en to undei-staiid that our short retrograde movement 
had been interpreted into a defeat by the Lushais, the General xnseh 
detemuned to paj the iiUngo of Kholel another -nsit Ourdomgsohad 
the best possible efiect slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but bj the tmie the ndgo was reached the Chief, havmg 
become couMneed of tho uselessness of further opposition, submitted, 
and engaged to gii 0 hostages and keep open communication -with om 
depot at Tipai Mukh, a promise which he most faithfullj performed 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Day I was agree 
ably surpnsod bj a communication from tho Quartermaster General 
mformmg mo that, a lacancy havmg unexpectedly ocemred. Lord 
Napier had appomtod me Deputy Quartermaster-General This was 
an important stop m my department, and I w'as proportionately 
elated 

A few days later I receii ed the good new s of the birth of a son at 
Umballa on the 8th 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supphes kept us stationary 
on the Tuibum for some tune, after which we mo\ ed on as before, the 
Lushais retirmg in front of us until the 26th, when they attacked us 
w hile we w ere moimg along a narrow rawne, -with a stream at the 
bottom and steep lulls on either side The first yoUey wounded the 
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Gonoral in tho nrm nntl Imml, and killnl Iiih ordrrh Tin (iidtis n 
mtontion was oMdcntlv lo piisli pant llio weak roliiinn alnn ; tlir bill 
sido and fjol ainonf-Ht the coolio'i , but this atti nipt nai in, ’am fi-ib d l>^ 
the Gurkbos, ivlio, fliiiKm" olT tlioir ({reiit lont-i, niMitd into tlin f.tn nii 
and engaged tlic I^uslmis before tlie\ could gd at the baggagf , pn mg 
them up tho mountain, rising 2,500 feet nbo%o ns, ii'i fil'd ns 11 k pn ci 
pitous nature of tlio ascent would allow On tin tretve found tin 
enemy occupjing a good si/od \illngc, out of wbieli i e cleared tin in 
and took possession of it ouraohes On lliis oicnsion wo bad onh 
4 luUod and 8 wounded, including the Genoriil, vbilo the riiiim lost 
about 00 In one place we found a heap of bLiidless bodies Tlio 
Lusbaia, if unable to roinoie tboir dead, inianabl^i, decapitate tlieiii to 
prevent tboir ndvoraanes from carrjmg ofT the bi ads, the ir own mode 
of dealmg wnth n slam onoui^, ns tlie\ bebo\e that wbocicr is In 
possession of the bead will ba%o tbo man to wboin it belonged as a 
slai 0 m tbo ne\t w orld 

To complete tbe suceosa we bad gained, the General sent me tbo 
next day wntb a small pnrt> to bum the Milage of ’J'aikuiii, belonging 
to tbe people wbo had attacked us It was past noon before wo could 
make a start, owing to tbo non nrrnal of the elcpliants with tin guns 
When they did oomo in, the poor huge creatures were so fatigued b\ 
their climb that it was considered nd\isnblo to transfer tluir loads to 
coolies, particularlj ns tho route wc bad to tnnerso was reported to be 
even more difficult than anj thing wo had ict encountered "Wlion we 
bad proceeded a short distance, wo pcrconed that oiir way was blocked 
a mile ahead by a most formidable looking stockade, on one side of 
which rose perpendicular clifTs, wlulo on tho other was a rocki ravine 
As tbe nature of the ground did not admit of my approaching near 
enough to discover whether tbo Artillery could bo placed so as to cover 
the Infantry advance, and bomg anxious to avoid losmg many of my 
small party, I settled to turn tbo stockade by a detour up tbe hillside 
This manoeuvre took some lime, owing to tbo uncompromising nature 
of tbe country, but it was successful, for when wo struck tbo track, 
we found ourselves about a mile on the other side of tbo stockade 
The Lusbais, on reobzmg what wo were about, retired to Tnikuin, 
which place come into view at 5 p ni It was situated on the suiumit 
of a hill 1,200 yards m front, and was crowded with men The guns 
were brought at once mto action, and while Captain Blackwood* was 
preparmg his fuses, I advanced towards tho village with the Infantry 
The first sbeU burst a httle beyond tbe vullago, tbo second w as lodged 
m its very centre, for a tune completely’ paroly vmg tbo Lusbais On 
recovermg from the shook, they took to their heels and scampered off 


* Major Blackwood, who was lulled 
K H A 


at Maiwand, m command of E Battery, 
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m o^e^^ dirootion, tlio Inst mnn IcnMiig the Mllngo just ns mo entoied 
It Tlio houses, ns usual, Mere made of bamboo, and after it had been 
nsccrtninod thnt there Mas no h\ing creature inside nny of them, tlio 
place Mns sot on fire, and mo began our return journof Thoio mhs a 
bnglit moon, but e\cn aided bN its hght mo did not reach our bnouao 
until midnight Tins ended the campaign so far ns opposition Mas 
concomed, foi not another sliot Mas fired oitlior by us or ngomst us 
during the lemnmmg si\ Meeks mc continued m the country 

Soon after this mo heard that some of the captnos M'e had come to 
rohe\o had been gi\en up to the Chittagong colunm, and that Jfary 
^^lnchestor Mils safe in General BroMTiloM’s hands — lerj satisfactory 
intelligence, shoMUig ns it did thnt the Lusbais were begmnmg to 
understand the ndiisabilitj of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, hoMOior, Mas not o\cr, foi although, from the mformation 
MO recoiled of his m hereabouts, m'O had given up hope of joming 
hands until Browiilou, Bourchier detenmnod that Lolbura’s countrj 
must be reached , ho (Lalbura) beuig the chief ofTender, it Mould never 
hni c done to let him think his stronghold laj bej ond our powci 

111 order that mo might bo Mell out of Lushailand before the rams, 
Minch iisunllj begin in that part of the Moild about the middle of 
kfarcli, and are oxtioiiiclj honij, it was decided not to Mait until a 
road could bo made forclephnnts, but to trust to coolie carnage alone, and 
to push on mpidh ns soon ns supplies euflicient foi tuelvo dajs could 
bo collected luts More still furthei icduced, oflicers and soldiers alike 
beuig onl^ nlloMod a couple of blankets and one or tM 0 cookmg utensils 

"We resmuod our march on the 12th February , the route m man> 
places Mas strongB and skilfully stockaded, but the tidmgs of our 
successes had preceded us, and our ndiance Mas unopposed In fine 
dnjs MO reached the Chamfni \nlIoj, at the end of which, on a high 
hiU, Lalbura’s milage was situated * iUthough Lalbura’s father, 
Yonolel, had been dead some jenis, the people still called the place 
Yonolel's country Yonolel had been a famous Marrior, and they Mere 
emdentlj lory proud of his reputation We M'ore shoMn his tomb, 
which, hko that of all gieat Lushni braves, Mas decorated Muth the 
heads of human beings (Ins slaves in paradise) and those of animals, 
besides dmiking vessels and lorious lands of utensils for his use m 
another life 

Lalbura had taken Imnsolf off, but his headmen submitted to us 
and accepted our terms Wo remamed at this place till the 2l8t, m 
acooi dance Mith an agreement we had made Muth Brownlow to send 
up signals on the night of the 20th m case his column should be any 
M’hero m the neighbourhood Durmg the three days M'e stayed amongst 

* Tjatitudo 23° 26' 32", longitude (npprovnnntely) 93° 26' , m ithui a short 
distance of Fort Y'hite, lately built in the Chin Hills 
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them wo mn.ed freely with the Lnshais, who were greatly delighted 
and astonished with all we had to show them The telescope and the 
burning gloss amused them greatly , our revolvers excited their envy , 
and for the httle Mountam guns they displayed the highest veneration 
But what seemed to astonish them more than nnythmg was the white- 
ness of our skuiB, particularly when on closer inspection they discovered 
that our arms and bodies were even fairer than our faces and hands, 
which to our eyes had become from long exposure so bronzed as to 
moke us almost umecognizable as Europeans 

We were all glad that the duty entrusted to us had been satisfactorily 
ended, and we were hopmg that the Viceroy, who had token a keen 
personal mterost m our proceodmgs, would be satisfied with the result, 
when we were shocked and startled beyond measure by hearmg that 
Lord Mayo had been murdered by a convict while visitmg the Andaman 
Islands The disastrous news amved os we were in the midst of firing 
signal-rockets, bummg blue hghts, and hghtmg bonfires to attract the 
attention of the Chittagong column I could not help thinkmg of the 
heavy loss India hod sustamed, for the manly, open hearted Governoi 
General had impressed the Native Chiefs in quite an exceptional 
manner, and he was liked os well as respected by all classes of 
Europeans and Natives I felt also much for Donald Stewart, to 
whom, I knew, such a terrible tragedy, happemng while he was Super- 
intendent at Port Blair, would be a heavy blow 

On the 6th March we reached Tipai Mukh, where we bade farewell 
to our Lushoi friends, numbers of whom acoompamed ns to got posses- 
sion of the empty tms, bags, and casks which were got nd of at every 
stage The hostages and those who had assisted us were hberaUy 
rewarded, and wo parted on the best of terms, with pronuses on their 
part of future good behaviour — promises which were kept for nearly 
twenty years 

No one was sorry that the morchmg was at an end, and that the 
rest of the journey back was to be performed m boats Constant hard 
IV ork and exposure m a peouhorly malarious and relaxing chmate hacl 
told upon the whole force , while our havmg to depend for so long on 
tinned meats, which were not always good, and consisted chiefly of 
pork, with an occasional ration of mutton and salt beef, had been very 
trying to the officers One and all were ‘ completely worn out,' os the 
prmcipol medical officer reported , two out of our small number died, 
and the General’s condition gave cause for grave anxiety For myself, 
hanng a perfect horror of pork, I think I should have starved outright 
but for the oxtraordmary oulmory talent of Mr Edgar, who disguised 
the proBonco of the unclean animal m sneh a wonderful way in soups, 
stoivs, etc , that I frequently partook of it without knowmg what I 
was catmg Mj wife and some anonjunous kind fnond sent by post 
small tins of Liebig's extract, which were highly appreciated 
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Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Caohar , the wretched coolies 
suffered most, and it is a disease to which Gurkhas are peculiarly 
susceptible, while a feast on a vdlage pig from time to tune probably 
helped to make matters worse for them Many of these grand httle 
soldiers and some of the Sddis also fell victims to the scourge My 
orderlj', a lery amort young Gurkha, to my great regret, was seized 
with it the day after I leaohed Cachar, and died nest monimg 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few days with Norman at Calcutta 
The uhole place was in mourmngon account of the ternble catastrophe 
M hich had happened at Port Blair 


CHAPTER XL 

Lord Napier of Morchiston, the Governor of Madras, had been 
summoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Mayo’s successor, should arrive He seemed mterested m what I 
had to teU hun about Lushoi, and Lord Napier of Magdala spoke m 
laudatory terms of the manner m which the espedition had been 
corned out 

I reached Simla on the 1st of April, the twentieth anmversary of my 
arrival m India, I found my unfe, with the two children, settled m 
Snowdon,* a house I hod recently purchased. She had had much 
trouble m my absence, havmg been at death’s door herself, and hanng 
very nearly lost our httle son at Umballa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wet nurse havmg tned to kill him The Enghsh nurse’s 
suspicions had been aroused by one day findmg a hve coal m the 
cradle, but she did not mention this discovery at the tune for fear of 
fnghtenmg my wife , but she detenmned to watch A few days later, 
while with oiu httle girl m the nest room, she heard the baby boy 
chokmg, and rushed m to find, to her horroi, blood on his bps, and 
that he was struggling violently, as if to get rid of somethmg in his 
throat 1 She pushed down her finger and puUed out a sharp piece of 
cone about two mches long , but other pieces had evidently gone down, 
for the poor httle fellow was m terrible agony for many days It 
turned out that the ivretohed woman hated the unwonted confinement 
of her new hfe, and was detenmned to get away, but was too much 
afraid of her husband to say so He wanted hei to remam for the 
soke of the high pay this class of servant receives, so it appeared to 
the woman that her only chance of freedom was to get nd of the 
child, and to carry out her purpose she first attempted to set fire to the 

* We hved in this house whenever wo were in Simla, till wo left it in 1892 
It has smce been bought b}' Government for the Commander in Chief’s 
residence 
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cradle, and finiling this did not succeed, she pulled some pieces of 
cane off the chair upon which she was sitting, and shoved them down 
the child’s throat She was, as my wife described her, a pretty, 
innocent, timid lookmg creature, to whom no one would ever have 
dreamt of attributmg such an atrocity The boy was made extremely 
dehcate for several months by this misadventure, as his digestion had 
been inmed for the tune bemg, but eventually he completely recovered 
from its effects 

In September the C B was conferred upon me for the Lushai 
Expedition Lord Napier mformed me of the fact m a particularly 
kmd httle note I was very proud of bemg a member of the Bath, 
although at the time a brevet would have been a more useful reward, 
as want of rank was the reason Lord Napier had given for not allowmg 
me to act as Quartermaster General, on Lumsden bemg temporarily 
appomted Resident at Hyderabad 

We began our usual wmter tour m the middle of October At Mian 
Mil I made the acquamtance of the Adjutant of the 87th Boot, the late 
Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then a smart, good lookmg subaltern, 
and I recollect his bemoanmg bitterly his bad luck m never havmg had 
a chance of seemg service How httle at that time could it have been 
anticipated that ivithm twelve years he would see hard fightmg in 
Africa, and be killed as a Major General m command of a column 1 

We visited several of the stations m the Punjab, and spent a few days 
at Jamu as guest of the Maharaja of Kashmir, who treated us royally, 
and gave us some excellent pig stickmg , and on the Zlst December we 
joined Head Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large Camp of Exercise, to 
be held on the identical ground which I had selected for the camp 
uhich Sir Hugh Rose proposed to have eleven years before 

Lord Napier of MagdSla did much to improve the efficiency of the 
army by means of Camps of Exercise He held one at Delhi m the 
wmter of 1871 72, and the Camp of which I am wntmg was most 
successful and instructive No Commander m Chief ever earned out 
inspections with more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdfila 
He spared himself no trouble On the hottest day he would toil 
through barrack after barrack to satisfy himself that the soldiers were 
properly cared for , Europeans and Natives were equally attended to, 
and many measures conducive to the men’s comfort date from the time 
ho u os m command m India 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, who had returned to his appomt 
ment from Hyderabad, gave up the Quartermaster GeneraJslup for 
good. We had been greatly thrown together durmg the twenty one 
years I had been m India, and my wife and I were very sorry to bid 
fareuell to him and Mrs Lumsden He was succeeded by Edwm 
lohnson, ponding whose arrival I was now allowed to officiate 

From Laurenoepur I went with the Commander-m Chief to Col- 
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cnttn boon nftoi m'g nnaed there I wnsnsLed bj Sir Douglas Foisyth 
to nccompnn-\ bun on Ins Mission to Yarkand and Kashgar I should 
hai 0 much liked to hai e done so, for the idea of a trip to these, at that 
time unknoMn, regions possessed great fascinations for me I was 
therefore well pleased Mhen Lord Napier told me he would not stand 
m the ivayof mj going, and proportionately disappomted when, the 
ne\t day , His Exccllenoy said that on consideration he did not think 
I could bo spared just then, for the Quarteimnster General would be 
nou to the m ork at first, and he thought ho would need my assistance 
The end of April saw us back m Smiln, and m July Edwm Johnson 
ami ed 

Dunng the summer of 1878 important events occnned which had 
much to do mtli our subsequent relations with Afghanistan The 
inquiries u Inch bhei Ah had bogged Lord May o to make about Persian 
encronohmonts m Sistaii, had losultcd m General Goldsmid* and 
Colonel Pollockf bemg deputed m 1871 to proceed to Sistan to decide 
(ho question The settlement arrived at by these ofiicers, uluch 
assigned to Afghanistan the country up to the nght bank of the Hel 
mand, but nothing beyond, satisfied neither the Shah norths Amir, 
and the lattci sent his confidential Mmister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Comniissionor m the Sistan arbitration, to meet Lord North- 
biook on his amial in Bombay for the purpose of appeahng to him 
against the decision It could not, hou oi er, be reversed , but m a sub 
sequent inteinow which the non Viceioy accorded the Envoy, the 
latter uas told that ns soon ns Persia and Afghanistan had signified 
their acceptance of the settlement, the Goiernment of India ■nould 
present the Amir mth five lakhs of rupees as compensation for the 
ceded tomtoiy uhich had for a tune belonged to Afghanistan 

The action of Her Majesty’s Mimsters in commumcation with Eussin 
regarding the northern boundary of Afghomston was another matter 
about •nhich the Amu u as greatly exercised , and Lord Northbrook, 
thmkmg that all such vexed questions could be more satisfactorily 
explnmod by personal commimication than by letter, proposed to the 
Amu that His Highness should consent to receive at Kabul a British 
othcer ‘ of high rank and digmty , m whom I have full confidence ’ 
(Mr ]\rncnabb),f ‘ who wdl also explam to Your Highness,’ wrote the 
Viceroy, ‘ the negotiations which hav e now been satisfactorily con 
chided with the Goioriiment of His Majesty the Emperor of Bussia, 
whereby the Russian Government have agreed to recogmze and re- 
spect the mtegnty and mdependenco of the temtones now m Your 
Highness’s possession ’ 

To this request Sher All rephed that he considered it advisable that 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsnnd, K C M G 

f Major General Sir Frederick Pollock, K 0 S I 

j Sir Donald Mncnabb K O S I , tlion Commissioner of Pesliairni 

21 
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one of hi8 agents should first wait on the Viceroy to ascertain the real 
views of the Bntish Government on those important matters This 
was agreed to, and Saiyad Nur Mahomed was agam selected to repre 
sent the Amir He reached Simla towards the end of June On 
bemg informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted the decision as 
to the Sistan question, the Em oy declared that, whatever opmion the 
Amir might hold as to his rights. His Highness would also scrupu 
lously respect that decision With regard to the northern frontier, the 
Envoy begged it to be clearly understood that the Afghan Government 
wished to be allowed to make their own laws and foUow then: own 
customs within their temtones , that the mtemal affairs of the country 
should be free from mterference , and that the acknowledgment by 
Russia of the Amir’s claim to land south of the Oxus should be con 
firmed by Bokhara He further requested ‘ that the British Govern 
ment would distmctly promise that, m the event of any aggression on 
the Amir’s temtones, they would consider the perpetrator of such 
aggression as their own enemy ’ It was esplamed to the Saiyad that 
the Bntish Government did not share the Am ir’s apprehension of 
Russia , that under such curcumstances as he contemplated, it would 
he the duty of the Amir to refer to the Bntish Government, who would 
decide whether it was an occasion for assistance to be rendered by 
them, and what the nature and extent of the assistance should be , 
moreover, that their help must be conditional upon the Amir himself 
abstammg from aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the 
advice of the Bntish Government m regard to his external relations 

Two other questions were discussed 

(1) The location m certain towns in Afghanistan of Bntish officers as 
representatives of the Bntish Government 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amin for the 
purpose of strengthening his country against foreign aggression 

On the first pomt the Envoy said he had no mstraotions, but that, 
m his opmion, to ask Sher Ah to allow Bntish officers to be located 
in Afghanistan would give nee to mistrust and apprehension He 
recommended that a letter should be addressed to the Amu, pomtmg 
out the desuabihty of a Bntish officer bemg sent to inspect the western 
and northern boundanes of Afghamstan, proceedmg ino Kandahar and 
retummg viA Kabul, where he might confer personally with His High 
ness This suggestion was corned out 

With regard to the second pomt under discussion, the Envoy stated 
that 20,000 stand of arms were desued, laymg very particular stress 
on 5,000 Smders bemg mcluded m this number, and that hopes were 
entertomed by the Amir that he would be largely assisted with monej 
In answer to xhis, the Saiyad was told that there was not then a 
sufficient reserve supply of Smders for the English troops m India, 
and that it vv as impossible to spare more than 5,000 Enfields , that 
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tlub number should fit once be placed at the Amur’s disposal, and that 
the remainder should be forwarded as soon as they were received from 
England Ho was further mformed that five lakhs of rupees (exclusive 
of the fii 0 lakhs promised the year before, os mdemnification for the 
loss of territory) would bo gii on to Sher Ah 

A final letter from the Viceroy was sent to the Amn through Saiyad 
Nur Mahomed, dated 0th September, 1878, summmg up the result of 
the conference His Highness was told, with reference to a fear 
expressed by the Envoy lost Eussia should press for the establish 
mcnt of a Eussian Mission and agents m Afghanistan, that Prmoe 
Goitschakofl had ofliciaUy mtmiated that, while ho saw no objection 
to British officers gomg to Kabul, ho engaged that Bussian agents 
should abstain from domg so, and that, for from apprehendmg a 
Eussian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government behoved 
that the effect of the recent arrangements had been to render the 
occurrence of such a contingency more remote than ever At the 
same time, bemg desirous of seemg the Amir strong and his rule 
fimilj established, the Government were prepared to give him any 
loasouablo assistance 

Sher Ah w as greatly annoyed and disappomted at the result of his 
Envoy’s visit to Simla He was of a very impulsive, passionate dis 
position , his reply to the Viceroy’s letter was discourteous and 
sarcastic, ho dechned to receive a British officer at Kabul, and 
although ho condescended to accept the arms presented to ium, he 
left the ten lakhs of rupees untouched m the Peshawar treasury 
Colonel Vnlentme Baker, who was at that tune traieUmg through 
Control Asia, uas forbidden by the Amir to pass through Afghamstan 
on his way to India , and a few months later he refused to allow Sir 
Douglas Forsj^h’s Mission to return to India by way of Afghamstan 


CHAPTEE XLI 

In the begmnmg of October my wife and I started for a fortaight’s tnp 
to the top of the Chor, a fine mountam sixty-two miles from Simla, 
and close on 12,000 feet high We were accompanied by a very dear 
fnond of ours — now no more — Colonel Baigne, who was soon after 
wards made Quartermaster General m Bombay He was a talented 
artist and dehghtful compamon, and notwithstandmg the old adage 
that two are company and thiee none, we three enjoyed our hohday 
immensely 

After ciossmg a stream called the Ghin, below Pagu, the road 
passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, and for the most part 
was fairly easy, until the foot of the mountam was reached about six 

21—2 
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niilos from tho top, -nhon it brcaiiic ^cr\ prccipitoim nnd diflifiill 
Wo \\ero tho wliolo (ln> doing tliiR innrcli, hrLaltfoBlmg in oiio place 
and lunching in another higher np Tlnro •^^nH a gooil thnl of snow in 
tho Bhnd> spots A fow dnjs hoforowe liad noticed that tho top of 
tho mountain was whito, hut tho sun was still loo strong m tho daj 
timo for tho snow to lio long ni oxiioscd parts 'flio wax hemg too 
stoop for niy wife to ndo or go in a dandx, we all throe walked, or 
ratlior chmhod, up to tho shoulder whoro our touts were pitched, ahont 
a milo from tho summit 

Tho forest through winch wo passed was \cn heauliful, com 
monemg with dark green ilox, glistening holh , and somhro hrown 
oali, mtoTspei-sod wnth groups of tho daintj, gracoful, white stcmined 
hirch, and wreathed with festoons of tho scarlet Ilnnalaian nno As 
wo mounted higher, trees Iiocame fowor nnd the foliage less hixunant, 
till at length onlj oaks were to ho scon, their hraiichcs twisted into 
all sorts of woird, fantastic shapes from tho strength of tho soiilh west 
monsoon Hugo rocks hocaiuo more frequent, coxcred with lichens 
and mosses of oiorj shade, from dark-green to hnllinnl cmnooii At 
length trees nnd shrubs xx ore loft holnnd, except tho red homed jumper, 
which grows at a higher oloxntion hero than anj other hush, nnd 
flounshes in tho clefts of tho rocks, xxhoro nothing else xxill exist We 
got up m time to soo tho most glorious sunsot , tho colours xxorc iiioro 
xvondortul than anything I had oxer seen before, exon m India Mx 
wife urged Baigno to make a rough sketch, and note the tints, that ho 
might pamt a picture of it later Ho made tho sketch, sax mg ‘ If I 
attempted to represent truly xxhat xxo soo before us, tho painting xvould 
be rejected by tho good people at homo ns absurdly unreal, or as tho 
work of a hopeless lunatic’ There was such a high wind that our 
small tents had a nnnow escape of being hlowTi away Tliat night 
the water was frozen m our jugs, nnd it w ns quite impossible to keep 
warm 

We were up betimes the next mommg, nnd ohmhod to tho highest 
peak, where we found breakfast awnitmg us and a magnificent xucw of 
the Himalayan ranges, right down to tho plams on one side nnd up to 
the perpetual snows on the other Wo descended to the foot of tho 
mountam m the afternoon, and then returned, march by march, to 
Simla 

Towards the end of tho month Lord Napier began his wonter tour, 
visitmg the hiU stations first At Chnkrata I made the ncquomtanco 
of the 92nd Highlanders, that distmgmshed corps which stood me in 
such good stead a few years later m Afghamstan At the end of 
November we found ourselves at Lucknow, m time to take part m 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and be present at a f^te given to the 
Viceroy m the Wmgfield Pork by Sir George Cooper, the Chief Com- 
missioner 
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From Ijnckno\\ vent for n bnof \nsit toaflmnU Camp of Exorcise 
near Riirki, iihoro Lord Napier left the Adjutant General, Thesiger,* 
m command, mIiiIo ho Inmself proceeded to \i8it some of the stations 
in the Madras Prcsideiic\, and I relumed for a short time to Simla, 

\\ hilo riding up the hill from Kalka, I had a noiel experience One 
of those tremendous thiindci storms uliich are not uncommon m the 
Himala-i ns came on , the mm \\ as blinduig and incessant, and the peals 
of thunder were simultaneous wnth the liglitnmg At last thoie was a 
tremendous crash , a flasli, more M\nd than the rest, passed right m 
front of nn horse's Iiond, accompanied b^ a whiri’ing noise and a sul 
phurous smell, complcteh blinding mo for a second Two Natnes 
trai oiling a few inrds ahead of mo fell lint on then faces, and I thought 
Ihox were killed, but it turned out thov were onl 3 ' knocked oicr and 
\cr\ much fnghtenod 

Enrl\ m .Taiiunrj, 1871, wo recoiled bx tolegiam the mfimtol> sad 
news of mx father's death Wo ought, I suppose, to haxo been pie 
jiared for such an o\ont, seeing that he was witlim a foxv months of 
Ins ninetieth birthdax , but ho was so well and actne, and took such a 
keen interest m all that was going on, espccinllx anxthmg connected 
mtli India, that wo hardlx leah/cd his great age, and alwajs lioped wo 
might see him once more Ho had recen cd the G C B from Her 
Majcstx’s hands at Windsor on the 8th December, and two dajs after 
wards ho WTOto mo an account of the ccremoin, and expressed Inmself 
much pleased and gratified at the Queen’s gracious manner to hmi 
He said nothing about Ins health, but we hoard later that ho had taken 
cold in the tram on Ins wax honio, and ne\oi rccoioicd from the 
efiects, ho died on the DOth of Decomber His lore for India had not 
been weakened bj Ins twontx tcais’ absence from the countix, and ho 
ne\ or weaned of being told of the wonderful changes which had taken 
place since his daj — changes which, for the most pait, dated from the 
Mutmj, for up till 1857 life in India was much the same as when mx" 
father first landed m the beginning of the ceuturx 

A continued drought m Beliar was at tins tune causing graio fears 
of a fainino, such as from time to tnno had desolated lanous parts of 
India Nino jciirs before such a drought, and the absence of means of 
communication, which proientcd gram being thrown into the famine 
btnekon districts in sufhoicnt quantities, resulted 111 one fourth of the 
population of Orissa being earned off bj stan atiou, or disease conse 
quent on stariation So on this occasion Lord Northbrook was 
detormnied, at all costs, to ward off such a calamitj Ho sent Sir 
Eichard Temple to Behai in the confident hope that his unbounded 
icsource and onergj w ould enable him to cope x\ ith the diflioulties of 
the situation, a hope that was fuUx reahrod Eehef woiks were at 
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onco commoncod, ft tmiisport tram nas qtiiclch iinproMHod uorktd 
chioflyby military and polico oflicorn , and 0110 iiiillion tont of nrc \\rro 
distributed amongst tlio people Not a life y^aa lost, but the cost to tlie 
State was enormous — bi\ millions and a half sterling 

In tbo beginning of February I ^^fts ordoiod by Goiornnient to pro 
coed to the famine districts to help Teinplo I started at once , but I 
had not been long m Boliar before I nas rcqnind to join the Com 
mander m-Cbiof m Calcutta, IIis ]jiccLll(ne\ liaMiig dftermmcd to 
nominate mo Quarteimastcr General, In succession to .Tobnson, «lio 
was about to become Adjiilant-Gonoral Being onh a Lirutfnanl 
Colonel m the army, I could not, according to tlio rules, bo put at once 
permanently into the appomtnionl, ulncli earned \ntb it tbo ratib of 
Ma]or-Gonoral The ditTiculty \\as o\orcomo, howoxcr. In m\ bt mg 
allowed to ofTiciato till the following January, when, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, I should become a Colonel 
Lord Northbrook spent the summor of 1874 m Calcutta, m conse 
quenco of the famine nocossittcs haying to bo mot , and ns tho Com 
mander m Chief determined to folloyy his o'camplo, I took a house in 
Calcutta, and my wife joined mo m tho middle of Itlarcli — rathci a bad 
tune of year to como down to tho plains after spending the yy inter 
amongst the snows of Simla But sho did not fancy Simla in tho 
season as a grass yyodoyv, and had had quite onoiigh of being alone 
We continued m Calcutta until August, yyhen tho Head Quarters 
returned to Simlo, yvliero wo remained till Noyonibor 
We had a standing camp at Umballa during tho yy inter of 1871 76, 
domg our mspoctions from thoro, and lotiirning to tho camp at 
mtervols There yvas tho usual ynsit to Calcutta in ivrnroh,*toyyards tho 
end of which month another daughter yy as bom 

In October, 1876, I spent some time at Dollii, arranging for tho 
Camp of Exorcise to bo held thoro m Januory for His Eoj al Highness 
the Prmce of Wales The camp yyos formed m tho beginning of 
December, and consisted of 17,000 men, in four dmsions, commanded 
by Major-Generals Sir Charles Reid, Macdonnoll, tho Hon rkrthur 
Hardmge, and Donald Stewart 

The country round Delhi is particularly yyoU suited for extended 
manceuvres, and full advantage yvas taken of tho facilities it afforded 
during the two months tho Camp of Exercise lasted The Prmco of 
Wales landed at Calcutta on the 28id December, and Lord Napioi yyath 
his staff went doyvn to meet His Royal Highness, whose reception yy as 
loyal and hearty to a degree As the Serapis, yyith the Prince on 
board, steamed slowly up the Hughh, salutes wore fired from Fort 
Wfiham and three ships of tho Royal Navj All the y'ossols m tho 
river were gay wuth flags, their yards were manned, and good hearty 
English cheers resounded from stem to stem of each ship as tho Indian 
troopship, carrying the heir to England’s throne, came in sight As 
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poon HP Uio Sirajnt ^\np moored, the Viccr03' went on board to greet 
tlie Pnncc and conduct His lloNal Highness to the gadj decorated 
landing stage, whore tlio pnncipnl onicials, Natno Princes, and chief 
inhabitantp of Calcutta wore assomblcd Troops lined the road from 
the n\or to Goi eminent House, and the vimdan (the groat open 
space m front) was thronged with a dense crowd of Natues m their 
most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a glimpse of the son of the 
great Queen of England 

That cienmg Lord Northbrook gaie a State banquet The next da^ 
there was a rci ejilion of the Princes and Chiefs, followed bj a leice, 
and after dark the whole place was most bcautifulh dluminated The 
week that followed was taken up with entertainments of lanous kinds 
— balls races, and garden parties, mlcrspersod with oflicial nsits — 
which I am afraid the Pnncc could not ha\o found amusing — and on 
New "icars Haj, lb7G, Ills Po^nl Highness hold a Chapter of the 
Order of the Star of India, after which the Commander in-Chief 
returned to nolhi to aiTaiigc to rccciae the Prince m that histoncal 
cit\ on the llth Tanua^^ 

His lloaal Highness’s camp, and that of the Commander in Chief, 
were pitched on the ground occupied In the British arnn during the 
siege The road, fne miles in length, from the station to the camp 
was lined with troops, and on the Ridge itself were placed six Rifle 
corps, three of which had taken part in the siege The 2nd Gurkhas 
were \cv\ apjiropi lalolj drawn up immediatolj under Hindu Rao’s 
house, and when this point was reached, the Prince stopped and 
wnmih comphmciitcd the men on tho distinguished senico the 
regiment hrtd performed 

Tho next dax there was a parade of all tho troops in renew order 
for tho mspcLtion of tho Pnncc, who was pleased to express his com- 
plete satisfaction and approial of ‘the steadmess under arms, soldioi 
like beating, and precision of moxement, whicli distinguish the corps 
of tho throe aniiics assembled at tho camp at Delhi ’ 

That excniiig the Pnneo was present at a ball in the tliiuav i-IJias 
(prnate audience hall) m tho palace, given in His Roxal Highness’s 
honour bx tho oflicors of tho armx 

Tho next few dajs xxerc taken up xxith manoeuxaes, winch tho Prince 
attended, accompamod bx Lumsdent and 1113 self The defence was 
commanded bx Roid, the attack b3 Haidmge, tho latter’s object being 
to gam possession of tho Ridge, xxith a xiew to future operations 
agamst tho cit3 on the arrixal of tho mam aim3 fiom the Punjab 
But tho attack ihd not meet with tho success w inch attended Barnard 
m 1857, xxliilo tho Commander of tho defence proxed himself as skilful 

* COth Rifles, 2iid Gurkhas, and 1st Punjab Infaiitij 

t Liinisdon returned to Head Quarter as Adjutant Gentml on Edwin 
Jobnson being appointed a member of tlio Indian Coimcil in London 
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in protecting the Eidge against an enemy advanomg from the north as 
he had been, twenty years before, m repnlsmg one coming from the 
opposite direction 

The Prmce of Wales held another mvestitnre of the Star of India 
on the 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord Napier and the staff 
attended At its close we took our leave of His Eoyal Highness, who 
started that night for England 

In less than a fortmght our dear old Chief followed, and I saw him 
off from Bombay on the 10th Aprd I was very low at partmg with 
him, for though m the earher days of our acguamtance I used to think 
he was not very favourably disposed towards me, when I became more 
mtunately associated with him nothing could exceed his kmdness He 
was umversally regretted by Europeans and Natives ahke The 
soldiers recognized that he had carefully guarded their mterests and 
worked for their welfare, and the Native Pnnces and people felt that 
ho was m sympathy with them, and to this day they speak of Lat 
Napier Sahib with the deepest respect and affection 

Lord Napier was succeeded in the command by Sir Frederick 
Haines 


OHAPTEE XLH 

With a new Commander m-Chief came a new Viceroy, and it was 
nhile we were in Bombay seemg the last of Lord Napier that the 
Orontes steamed mto the harbour with Lord Lytton on board Little 
did I imagine when makmg Lord Lytton’s acquamtance bow much he 
would have to say to my future career 

His Excellency received me very kmdly, tellmg me he felt that I 
was not altogether a stranger, as he had been readmg dunng the 
vojage a paper I had written for Lord Napier, a year or two before, 
on our mihtary position in India, and the arrangements that would be 
necessary m the event of Eussia attemptmg to contmue her advance 
south of the Oxus Lord Napier had sent a copy of this memor 
andum to Lord Beaconsfield, by whom it had been given to Lord 
Lytton 

Durmg the summer of 1876 our frontier pohey was frequently under 
discussion Sir Bartle Frere wrote two very strong letters after the 
Conservative Government came mto power m 1874, drawmg attention 
to the danger of our bemg satisfied with a pohey of aloofness, and 
pomtmg out the necessity for coming into closer relations with the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat Soon afterwards 
the Rscretarj of State communicated with the Government of India 
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as to the ndMsnbilit> of establishing Bnfipli agents in Afghanistan, 
and of persuading the jVnnr to receno a fe^npornr^ Innbass^ nt Kabul, 
as bad originally been proposed b> Lord Norlhbrooh 
The moiubors of Lord Korllibroolv’s Council were nnnnnnonsh 
opposed to both these proposals, but fhe\ did not succeed in coinincing 
Lord Salisbury that the measures 'were undesirable, and on the 
lesignatiou of Lord Northbrook, the now Vicero'e was funiisliod with 
special instructions as to the action winch Her Majesti’s Go\ eminent 
considered ncccssar\ in consequence of the iictnitj of Tltissia in 
Central Asia, and the iinpossil)iht\ of obtaining acciirato nifonnation 
of what was going on in and beyond Afghanistan 
The question of tho Einbossj was dealt witli at once. Lord Litton 
directed a letter to be sent to the Anur announcing his assumption of 
the Viceroyolty, and Ins intention to depute Sir Lewis Pelh to proceed 
to Kabul for the purpose of discussing certain matters with His 
Highness 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was reconed, 
and a second letter was addressed to the Amir, m which ho was 
informed that, should ho still decline to receno tho Viceroy’s Einoj 
after dehherately weighmg all tho considerations commended to Ins 
senous attention, the lesponsibilitj of the lesult would rest entirely 
on the Government of Afghamstan, -which would thus alienate itself 
from the alhanco of that Power which was most disposed and best able 
to befriend it 

This letter was tho cause of considcmblo o\citoment in Kabul, 
excitement which ran so high that the necessity for proclaiimng a 
religious war was mooted, and, to compheato matters, the Amir at 
tins tune received overtures from General Kauffmanu, the Eussian 
Governor General m Tiukestan 

A delay of six weeks ocouriod before Sher Ah replied to Lord 
Lytton’s lottei, and then he altogether ignored the Viceroy’s proposal 
to send a Mission to Kabul, merely suggestmg that tho British Govern 
ment should receive an Envoy from him, or that representatives from 
both countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, or as 
another alternative, that the British Native Agent at Kabul should 
return and discuss affaus with the Viceroy 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, and 
tho agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived m Sunla enily m 
October The Nawab gave it ns his opmion that the Amu’s attitude 
of estrangement was due to an accumulation of gnevanoes, the chief 
of which were — the unfavourable arbitration m the Sistan dispute 
the wont of success of Saiynd Nur Mahomed’s mission to India ' 
1878, when it was the desire of the Amu’s heoit to enter into ^ 
offensive and defensive alhnnee 'wuth the Biitish Goiernment + 1 ^ 
mterposition of Lord Northbiook’s Goiernment on behalf of Yakub 
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Khan ,* the recent proceedings in Khelat,f which the Amir thought 
were bringing us objectionably near Kandahar, the transmission of 
presents through Afghamstan, to his vassal, the Mir of Wakhnn, 
without the Amir’s permission and, above all, the conviction that 
our policy was exclusively directed to the furtherance of British 
interests without any thought for those of Afghanistan 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy said that His 
Highness objected to it for many reasons Owing to local fanaticism, 
he could not msurc its safety, and it seemed probable that, though of a 
temporary nature to begin with, it might only bo the thin end of the 
wedge, ending m the establishment of a permanent Eesident, ns at the 
courts of the Native Rulers m India Furthermore, the Amir conceived 
that, if he consented to this Mission, the Russians would msist upon 
thoir right to send a similar one, and finnUy, ho feared a British Envoy 
might bring his influence to bear m fav our of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as stromed as over 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions ho was prepared 
to make, and the conditions upon which alone ho would consent to 
them , and this answer the agent was directed to communicate to the 
Amir 

The concessions were as follows 

(1) That the fnonds and enemies of either State should be those of 
the other 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon Afghanistan 
from without, assistance should bo afforded m men, money, and arms, 
and also that to strengthen the Arair against such aggression, the 
British Government was wiUmg to fortify Herat and other pomts on 
the frontier, and, if desired, to lend officers to disciplme the army 

(8) That Abdulla Jan should bo recognized as the Amir’s successor 
to the exclusion of any other aspirant, and that the question of 
material aid in support of such recognition should bo discussed by the 
Plenipotentiaries 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to the Amir on the 
followong eonditions 

That ho should rofram from external aggression or provocation of 
Ins neighbours, and from entering mto external relations without our 
knowledge 

* Tlio Amirs eldest son, who bad rebelled on bis younger brother, Abdulla 
Jan, being nominated heir to the throne 

t llcforo Lord Northbrook left India ho sent Jlajor Sandeman on a Mission 
to Klitlnt to re ojicii the Bolan Pass, end endeavour to settle the diircrcnces 
Is tivoen the Khan and the Balucliistau tribes, and between the tnbes them 
s( Ues who were all nt loggi rheads 

^ Prem Ills given by tla Untisli Govemniont to the Mir of Wakhan in 
"0^1 mil of liiH hosiiitablo rcci iitinn of the members of the lorsylh Mission 

on thrir rotnni from Urknnd 
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Tlmt ho should dcchno all conimumcation with Russia, and refer 
her agents to us 

That llntish agents should reside at Heiat and clsowhore on tlio 
frontier 

That a mixed comnussion of Bntish and Afghan ofheors should 
dctonnine and dnnarento the jVmir’a frontier 

Thnt niTnngeincnts should bo made, bx allouances or otherwise, for 
free circulation of trade on the principal trade routes 

That vnnibir arrangements should bo made for a Imo of telegraph, 
the direction of \\hich was to be aiibsoquontl^ detenmnod 

'I’ll it Afghanistan should bo freoR opened to Englishmen, oflicial 
and non oflicial, and arrangements made bx the Ajuir, ns far ns 
practicable, for their safety, though His Highness would not bo 
nbsoluteh held responsible for isolated nccideiits 

'The A iceroy concluded bx suggesting thnt, if the Amir agreed to 
these projiDsals, a t^eat^ might bo arranged between the agents of the 
respcctno Go\cmmonts, and i-ntified either nt Peshauar, b\ the .bmr 
meeting Lord L^tton tlicie, 01 nt Delhi if the Amir accepted His 
ExcellencVs nmtation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage 
The Vimr nt the time xouchsnfod no roph whatovei to these pro 
posnlh or to the imitation to come to Delhi 

In the nutuinn of 1870 preparations wore commenced for the 
‘Impennl Assomblngc,’ uliich it was announced b^ the Viceroy would 
be hold at Delhi on the first dnj of January, 1877, for the purpose 
of jiroclnumng to the Queen’s subjects throughout India the nssump 
tiou b;i Her Itlnjostj of the title of * Empress of India ’ To this 
Asscinblngo Loid Lxtton further announced that he proposed ‘to 
unite the Governors, Lieutenant Governors, and Heads of Admimstra 
tion from all parts of tho Queen’s Indian dominions, as well as tho 
Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in nhose persons tho nntiqiutj of the past 
is associated with tho prospontv of tho present, and who so woithilj 
contnbiito to tho splendour and stabihtj of this great Empire ’ 

Delhi was selected ns tho place where tho meetmg between tho 
Queen’s roprosontativ 0 and the groat nobles of India could most 
nppropnatclj bo held, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessarv nrraugomeuts As a member of tho committee I was 
deputed to proceed to Delhi, settle about tho sites for the camps, and 
carrj out all details m commumcation with tho local authorities The 
Yicoioj impressed upon mo that the Assemblage was intended to 
emphnsis’o the Proclamation Lord Canning issued eighteen years before, 
by vv Inch tho Queen assumed the direct sov ereignty of her eastern 
possessions, and that he vnshod no trouble 01 expense to be spared 
m making the coromonj altogether w ortliy of such a great historical 
cv ent 

I returned to bmila in October, when my wife and I accompamed 
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tho Commandor in-Chiof on a \ ory delightful march over the Talnun 
Pass through the Kulu volley, then over the Bubbu Pass and through 
the Knngra valley to Chamba and Dalhousio Our party consisted of 
the Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), General 
and Mrs Lumsdon, and oursolics The first slight shonor of snoiv 
had just fallen on the Jalaun Pass, and as wo crossed over wo dis 
turbod a number of beautiful snow pheasants and minals busilj engaged 
in scratclung it away to got at their food The scenery on tin’s Inarch 
18 very fine and varied , foi the most part the timber and foliage are 
superb, and the valleys are very fertile and pretty, lymg close under 
the snow capped mountains 

Pfaving inspected the ‘ Hdl stations,’ wo piocoodod to Peshawar, 
whore the Viceroy had arranged to hold a conference mth the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab and the Comraissionor of Peshawar 
about frontier affairs 

Early in December I was bock agam at Delhi, whore I found the 
arrangements for the several camps progressing most satisfactorily, 
and canvas cities nsmg up m every direction, 1 had preiiously chosen 
the site of the old cantomnent for the camps of the Viceroy, the Com 
mandor in-Cluof, and the principal ofTicjals, while for the Assemblage 
itself I had selected ground about three miles off 

The Chiefs and Princes wore all settled m their sei eral camps ready 
to moot the Viccrpy, who, on his arrival, m a few graceful uords 
welcomed them to Delhi, and thanked them for responding to his 
mntation Ho then mounted, with Lady Lytton, on a state elephant, 
and a procession was formed, which, I fancy, was about the most 
gorgeous and picturesque which has over been seen oven m the 
East Tlio magnificence of the Njitive Pnnees’ rotmues can hardly 
bo described , their elephant housmgs wore of cloth of gold, or scarlet 
and blue cloths embroidered in gold and silver The howdahs wore 
lontablo thionos of the precious metals, shaded by the most brilliant 
canopies, and the wai elephants bolongmg to some of the Central India 
and Eajputana Chiefs formed a very cunous and mterostmg feature 
Their tusks were tipped with stool , they wore shields on their fore 
heads, and breastplates of flashing steel , cham mail armour himg 
down over their trunks and covered their backs and sides , and they 
Mere mounted by wamors clad in chain mail, and armed to the teeth 
Delhi must have witnessed many splendid pageants, when the Eajput, 
the Moghul, and the Mahratta dynasties, each in its turn, was at the 
height of its glory , but never before had Pnnees and Cliiefs of every 
race and creed come from all parts of Hindustan, vymg with each 
other as to the magnificence of their entourage, and met together with 
the same object — that of acknowledging and doing homage to one 
supremo Euler 

Tlio next few days wore spent by Lord Lytton m receiving the sixty- 
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llirco'*^ Hiihnp Pruiccs of India according to the strictest etiquette 
Ijacli Prince, \Mtli Ins suite, uns met nt the entrance to the camp, and 
conducted up tlio street to tlio durbar tent bj mounted ofiicoi’s, the 
salute to ■fthich ho ^\ns entitled being fired ^^hllo the procession mo^ed 
on He was tlien presented b 3 the Foreign Secretary to the Vicoroj, 
mIio placed him on a cliair on Ins nght, immediately below a full 
lengtli porlmil of Her Jfajest^ A satm banner, nchly embroidered 
until the Chief s annorial bearings, surmounted bj the Imperial crown, 
was ne\t brought in b^ Highland soldiers and planted m front of the 
throne wlieii the Vlco^o^, loading the particular Chief towards it, thus 
addressed him * I present Your Highness wnth this banner ns a 
pci-sonal gift from Her Jrajest-s the Queen, in commemoration of her 
assumption of the title of Empress of India Her Majesty trusts that 
it mn^ no\er be unfurled without reminding jou not onlj of the close 
union between the throne of England and jour lojal and pnneely 
house, but also of the earnest desire of the paramount power to see 
jour djiiastj strong, prosperous, and pcrinanent ’ 

His E'^cellcncN then placed round the Chief’s neck a cnmsonnbbon, 
to which was attached a jorj handsome gold niedalf jjnth the Queen’s 
head engraied on it, adding ' I further decorate jou, bj command of 
Her Mnjestj Maj this medal be long worn by yourself, and long 
kept ns an heirloom in jour familj in remombmneo of the auspicious 
date it bears ’ 

The 1st Januarj, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, 
The corenionj w as most imposmg, and in ei erj w aj successful Three 
Iciited paiilions had been constructed on an open plain The throne 
jiainlion m the centre was a \crj graceful erection, brilliant inhangmgs 
and banners of rod, blue, and white satin magnificently embroidered 
in gold, jnth appropriate emblems It Jias hexagonal in shape, and 
rather more than 200 foot in circumference In front of this was the 
pajnhon for the Euling Chiefs and high European othciols, m the form 
of a semicircle 800 foot long The canopj was of Star of India blue- 
and white satin cinbroidorcd in gold, each pillar being surmounted by 
an Imperial crown Behind the throne was the stand for the spec 
tators, also m the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
hkewnso canopied in brilliant colours Between those two blocks w'os 
the entrance to the area 

Each Chief and high oflicial sat beneath Ins own banner, which was 
planted immodiatelj' behind his chair, and they w ere all mixed up ns 

* ‘Besides the sixtj thieo Ruling Chiefs, tliorc wore nearly three hundred 
titular Chiefs and jiorsoiis of distinction colleoted at the Imperial Assemblage, 
besides those included in the suites of Rulmg Chiefs — J Talboys YTieelor, 
‘ Historj of the Delhi Assemblage ’ 

t These gold medals wore also presented to the Governors, Lieutenant 
Governors, and other high otRcials, and to the members of the Impcnal 
Assemblage Committee 
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much as possible to avoid questions of precedence, the result being the 
most wonderful mass of colour, produced from the mterminglmg of 
British umforms and plumes with gorgeous eastern costumes, set off by 
a blaze of diamonds and other precious stones 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion were paraded 
to the north, and the troops and retamers belonging to the Native 
Chiefs to the south, of the pavihon Guards of Honour were drawn up 
on either side of the throne and at each openmg by which the Euhng 
Chiefs were to enter the pavihon 

The guests bemg all seated, a flourish of trumpets by the heralds 
exactly at noon announced the arrival of the Viceroy The mihtary 
bands played a march, and Lord Lytton, accompanied by Lady Lytton, 
their daughters, and his staff, proceeded to the pavilion His Excel- 
lency took his seat upon the throne, arrayed m his robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, the National Anthem was played, the 
Guards of Honour presented arms, while the w’hole of the last 
assemblage rose as one man The Chief Herald was then commanded 
to read the Proclamation A flourish of trumpets was agam sounded, 
and Her Slajesty was proclaimed Empress of India 
VTien the Chief Herald had ceased readmg, the Eoyal Standard 
was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of arhUery was fired, with a 
feu de jove from the long Ime of troops This w as too much for the 
elephants As the feu de jote approached nearer and nearer to them they 
became more and more alarmed, and at last scampered off, dispersmg 
the crowd m every direction When it ceased they were qmeted and 
brought back by their mahouts, only to start off agam when the firmg 
recommenced , but, as it was a perfectly bare plain, without anythmg 
for the great creatures to come in contact with, there was no harm 
done beyond a severe shakmg to their ndors As the sound of the last 
salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the assemblage When he 
had ceased speakmg, the assembly agam rose en masse and jomed the 
troops m givmg several rmgmg cheers 
His Highness the Maharaja femdhia then spoke as follows ‘ Shah tn 
Shah Padishah May God bless you The Pnnees of India bless you, 
and pray that your sovereignty and power may rcmam steadfast 
for ei er ’ 

bir balar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and said ‘ I am 
desired by His Highness the Nizam to request your Excellency to con 
ley to Her Majesty, on the part of himself and the Chiefs of India, the 
expression of their hearty congratulations on the assumption of the 
title of Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray for 
her, and for the endunng prosperity of her Empire, both m India and 
England.’ 

The Maharajas of TJdaipnr and Jaipur, m the name of the muted 
Chiefs of Eajputana, begged that a telegram might be sent to the 
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Queen, conveymg their dutiful and loyal congratulations , and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his gratification at the tenor of the Vice 
roy’s speech, and declared that he should henceforth consider himself 
secure under the shadow of Her Majesty’s protectmg care * 

It is diE&cult to overrate the pohticnl importance of this great 
gathermg It was looked upon by most of the Euhng Chiefs as the 
result of the Pnnce of Wales’s visit, and rejoiced m as an evidence of 
Her Majesty s mcreased mteiest in, and appreciation of, the vast 
Empire of India with its many different races and peoples 
I nsited aU the camps, and conversed with every one of the Pnnces 
and Nobles, and each m turn expressed the same mtense gratification 
at the Viceroy’s reception of him, the same fervent loyalty to the 
Empress, and the same satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appropriate splendour and pubhcitj’ 

General lejoicmgs m honour of the occasion took place aU over 
India, in Native States as weU as British cantonments School houses, 
town halls, hospitals, and dispensaries were founded, large numbers of 
piisoners were released, substantial additions were made to the pay of 
all ranks in the Native Army, as well os a considerable mcrease m 
numbers to the Order of British India , and the amnesty granted in 
1859 V as extended to all but murderers and leaders m the Mutmv 
When the Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir Eredenck Haines 
for a tour along the Deiajat frontier We lusited Kohat, Bannu, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Multan , proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 
Siikkur, and thence rode to Jacobabad Then on to Kotn, from uhich 
place ve went to see the battle field of Miom, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated the Amirs of Smd m 1848 From Kotn we travelled to 
Bunla v^a Karachi and Bombay, where u e u ere most hospitably enter 
tamed by the Commander m Chief of Bombay (Sir Charles Staiely) and 
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inent Ho doclarod it wob not posBiblo to como to terms, and that there 
was nothmg loft for him hut to fight , that lie had seven croros of 
rupees, every one of which ho would hurl at the heads of the Enghsh, 
and ho ended by giving orders for a.jahad (a religious war) to be pro 
claimed 

For the time homg nothmg more could ho done with Afghanistan, 
and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention to the following im 
portant questions the transfer of Sind from Bombay to the Punjab, 
a measure which had been unammously agreed to by Lord North- 
brook’s Government , the removal from the Punjab government of 
the trans Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into a 
separate district under the control of a Chief Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Government of India alone for frontier adminis 
tration and trans frontier relations This post Lord Lj tton told me, 
as much to my surprise as to my gratification, that he meant to offer 
to mo, if hiB views wore accepted by the Secretary of State It was 
above aU others the appointment I should have hked I delighted in 
frontier hie and frontier men, who, with all their faults, are men, and 
grand men, too I had felt for years what an important factor the 
trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how desirable it was 
that we should bo on bettor terms with them than was possible so long 
as our pohoy consisted in keeping them at arm’s length, and our only 
mtercourse with them was confined to punitive expeditions or the visits 
of their head-men to our hard worked officiols, whoso whole time was 
occupied m writing long reports, or m setthng troublesome disputes 
to the satisfaction of no one 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile blockades and 
mconelusivo ropnsals which had been earned on for nearly thirty years 
wth such unsatisfactory results, and I looked forward to tummg the 
wdld tnbesmen from enemies into friends, a strength mstead of a 
weakness, to our Govommont, and to bnngmg them by degrees withm 
the pale of civihzation My wnfe quite shared my feehngs, and wo 
were both eager to begm our frontier life 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial employment, 
Lord Lytton proposed that I should toko up the command of the 
Punjab Frontier Force I gladly acquiesced , for I had been a long 
time on the staff, and had had three yours of the Quartermaster-General- 
ship My friends expressed surprise at my acceptmg the position of 
Brigadier General, after havmg filled an appomtment carrying with it 
the rank of Major toI, but this was not my view I longed for 

a command, and 1, ’rentier Force offered opportunities for active 
service afforded by \ her post 

"Wo were m Calcu when the question was decided, and started 
very soon afterwords t nake our arrangements for the breaking up of 
our homo at Simla. I mok over the command of the Force on the 
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16th March, 1878 My wife accompanied mo to Abbottabad — the 
pretty, qmet httlo place m Hazara, about 4,000 feet aboie the sea, 
which was to bo henceforth oui lymter head-quarters For the summer 
months we were to be located m the higher hiUs, and my wife was 
anxious to see the house which I had purchased from my predecessor. 
General Kejes, at Natiagoli So off we set, nothmg daunted by being 
told that we were hkely to find snow still deep m places 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, my -nife m a 
dandj', I ndmg, and thirteen imles were accomphslied without much 
difficulty Suddenly the road took a bond, and we found ourselves m 
deep snow Eiding soon proved to be impossible, and the dandv 
bearers could not carry my wife furthei , so there was nothmg for it 
but to walk We were seven miles from our dostmation, and at each 
step we sank mto the snow, which became deeper and deeper the higher 
M e ascended On we trudged, tiU my wife declared she could go no 
further, and sat down to rest, feehng so drowsy that she entreated mo 
to let her stay where she was Fortunately I had a small flask with 
me filled with brandy I poured a httle mto the cup, mixed it mth 
snow, and admimstered it os a stimulant This restored her some- 
what, and roused her from the state of lethargy mto which she had 
fallen Agam we struggled on Soon it became dark, except for such 
fight as the stars, aided by the snow, affoided More than once I 
despaiied of reaching the end of our journey, but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, we saw lights on the hill aboi o us, and heard 
our servants, who had preceded us, shoutmg to attract our attention 
I answered, and presently they come to our assistance Half carrying, 
half draggmg her, we got my Mofe up the steep mountain side , and 
at length, about 9 p m , we arrived at the httle house buned m snow , 
mto which wo crept tlirough a hole dug m the snou nail uliich 
encircled it We were welcomed by a blazing wood fire and a most 
cheering odom of dinner, to which we did full justice, after ha\mg 
got nd of our saturated garments Next morning no started on our 
return journey at daybreak, for it was necessary to got oier the uorst 
part of the road before the sun had had tune to soften the snow, -a hich 
the night’s fiost had so thoroughly hardened that we slipped over it 
aithout the least difficulty 

This was our only visit to our now possession, for i erj soon after- 
wards I was mfomied that Lord Lytton washed me to spend the 
summer at Simla, as the Lioutenant-Go\ eriior of the Punjab would be 
there, and His Excellency was anxious to discuss the details of the 
proposed Chief Commissionership My wafo, therefore, rctui-ned to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of Max , liaxang m the mean- 
wlnlo inspected ox cry regiment and xisitod oxery post hold by tlie 
Frontier Force botxxcen Smd and Hazara — a most mterestmg ex 
penence, which I thoroughly enjoyed 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

BFFonr continuing my stor}, itfwiU, T think, be ns well to recall to the 
minds of nn renders the train ^it eients which led to England and 
Russia becoming at the same moment sohcitons for the Amir’s friend 
ship, for it nns this rnnlry which was the immediate cause of the 
second Afghan nr 

Less than two hundred 1 cars ago the British Empire in the East and 
Russia ncre separated from each other by a distance of 4,000 miles 
Russia’s most advanced posts wore at Orenburg and Petropnulovsk, 
nhilo England had obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard 
of Bouthc m India The French were our only European ni als in India, 
and the adiance of Russia towards the Ox.us was as little anticipated as 
Mas England’s adiance tonards the Indus 

Thirtj jears later Russia began to absorb the hordes of the Kirghw 
steppes, Minch gaio her occupation for more than a hundred years, 
during Minch time England Mas far from idle Bengal was conquered, 
or coded to us, the Jfadras Prcsidcncj established, and Bombay had 
become an important sottleincnt, Mnth the result that, m the caily part 
of tins century, the distance botMccn the Russian and Enghsh posses- 
sions had been diminished to loss than 2,000 miles 

Our progress Mas noM more rapid T\Tiilo Russia was laboriously 
crossing a barren desert, the North West Provinces, the Carnatic, the 
territories of the Ptsluva, Sind, and the Puniab, successively came under 
our rule, and b^ 1810 mc had extended our dominions to the foot of the 
inuuntanis bejond the Indus 

Russia bv tins lime, having overcome the difficulties of the desert, 
bad established herself at Aralsk, near the junction of the Sjr Dana 
Mitli the Maters of Lake Aral , so that in fifty years the distance botwoen 
tbr outposts of the two advancing Powers in Asia had boon reduced to 
about 1,000 miles 

RtlHitul succissful wars with Persia, and our desertion of that 
I’oMir owing to the conviction that we could no longer defend her 
ag inst the Pussians, had practicallv jilaccd her at their mercy, and 
thf \ bad induced Persia, m 18-17, to undertake the siege of Herat At 
tbf ssinr tune, the Russian Ambassador at Teheran bad despatched 
( aptain \itkifvitcli to Kabul with letters from himself and from the 
( ir to till Annr, in the hope of getting Dost jrahoincd Khan to join 
till Li mils and Persians in tliiir alliance against the Enghsli 

^ It! 11 \ itch’s arrival at Kabul tov arils the end of 18J17 had been anti 
cipatrd bv Captain (aftinvards bir Alexander) Bunics, who had been 
)-"iit thrii’ months before bj Lord Auckland on a Mission to the Amir, 
irt‘ 11 iblv to improve our commercial relntions with the Afghans, but 
m ri ahlv to prevent tluni from joining the Itnsso Persian alliance 
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Biirncs hail boon most cordiallj roooivod by Dost Mahomed, who 
hoped, Mith the help ot the Indian Qovommout, to roco\or the distnot 
of Peshanar, which lind boon wrested from him by the Sikhs Vit 
kio\ itch's reception was proportional discoin-agmg, and for some 
wcclis ho could not obtain an mtorvie with tho Amir 
Tlie Post’s hopes, howo^ or, wore not fulfilled Wo declmod to give 
him anj assistance towards regaimng possession of Peshawar or 
defending his dominions, should his refusal to join with Persia and 
Unssia draw down upon him tho enmity of those Powers 

Vitkieiutch, who had been patiently bidmg his time, was now taken 
mto favour by tho Amir, who accoided him a reception which fully 
compensated for tho neglect with which ho had prenously been 
treated 

Biirnos remained at Kabul until tho spnng of 1838, and then returned 
to India to report that Dost Mahomed had thrown himself heart and 
soul into tho Eusso-Porsian alhanco 

Under pressure from tho English Ministry the Go\omor- General of 
India detormmed to take tho extreme measure of deposing an Amir 
who had showm himself so hostilely mclmod, and of placmg on the 
tlirono of Kabul a Euler who, it was hoped, would feel that it was to 
his mtorost to keep on good tonne with us It was for this object that 
tho first Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended m the murder of 
our nominee, Shah Shuja, and tho tnumphnnt return of Dost Mahomed 
Tho disastrous fadurc of our notion in this matter taught the British 
Goi emmout that our frontier on tho Sutlej w as too far removed for us 
to think of oxercismg any real influence in Afghanistan, and that tho 
time had not nm\ od to warrant our intorfenng m Afghan affaira 
After this came our war with tho Sikhs, resultmg m our conquest of 
tho Punjab, and our frontier becommg conterminous wnth that of 
Afghanistan on tlio banks of tho Indus 

There was a lull m the moiomcnts of Eussia m Central Asia until 
after tho Crimean War of 18C4 CO, whieli, wliilo temporanJy checkmg 
the designs of Eussia m Europe, seems to have stimulated her progress 
m tho East After the passage of tho gioat desert, Eussia found her 
self in tho midst of fertile and settled countries, whose provinces feU 
under her control ns rapidly ns those of India had fallen under ours, 
until m 1804 Chimkent was occupied, the point beyond which Prmce 
Gortchakoff stated that there was no mtention on the part of Eussia to 
make further advances 

Notwnthstandmg these assurances, Tashkent was captured on the 
29th Juno of tho foUowung year In 1866 Khojent was successfully 

* It 18 mstnictno to note how remarkably similar wore the oircimiatances 
whicli brought about tho first and second Afghan wars, vir , tho presence of 
Russian officers at Kabul 
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assaulted Tisakh fell on the 30th October , and in the spring of 1867 the 
fort of Yani-Kargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and occupied 
Bokhara alone remained unconquored, but the Euler of that State, 
after lamly endeavourmg to gam assistance from Afghanistan and to 
enlist the sjunpathies of the Indian Government, was compelled to sue 
for peace 

Important as these acquisitions were, they attracted but little atten 
tion m England, owing partly to the policy of non mterferenco which 
had been adopted as regards Central Asian affairs, and partly to the 
British pubhc being absorbed in European politics, until 1808, when 
the occupation of Samarkand by Eussia caused considerable excitement, 
not to say consternation, amongst the authorities in England 

Conferences took place in the sprmg of 1870 between Lord Claren 
don, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Brunow, 
the Eussian Ambassador, with the object of determining a neutral 
zone, which should bo the limit of the possessions of England and 
Eussia in Central Asia For nearly three years, Eussia was persistent 
in her endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale of 
British influence , but the Indian Government were equally persistent 
in pomtmg out the danger of agreemg to such an arrangement, and it 
was not until the 81st January, 1878, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Eussia might cross, was linall;j agreed upon 

Sis months later the conquest of Khiva by Eussia was effected It 
was at first given out that the expedition was to punish acts of 
brigandage, and to rescue fifty Eussian pnsoners, but was on no 
account to load to a prolonged occupancy of the Khanate Count 
SchouMiloff, the Eussian Statesman ivho was deputed to communicate 
the object of the expedition to the British Government, declared that 
a positii e promise to this effect might bo given to the Bntish public, 
as a proof of the friendlj and pacific intentions of his master the Czar , 
but, notwithstanding those assurances, the Eussians never left Khiva, 
and It has been a Eussian possession from that time 

Thus, in a little more than tuentj jears, Eussia had made a stride 
of GOO miles towards India, leaving but 400 miles between her outposts 
and those of Groat Bntam Eussia’s southern boundary was now, m 
fact, almost conterminous with the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Euler of that country considerable anxiety, 
and make him feel that Eussia had become a dreaded neighbour, and 
that the inU gntj of his kingdom could not be maintained save bj the 
aid of one of the two great Powers between whose fire ho now found 
limisdf 

I have fndeaxourcd to show how it was that feher Ah, notwith 
'■landing his soreness and disappointment at the many rebuffs he liad 
rccMicd from us in the earlier part of his career, grntcfull;y roinem 
bertd th*' tuuelj aid afforded him Sir John Lawrence, and the 
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princely icccptiou accorded to Inm by Lord Mayo, and -a as still quite 
prepared 111 1873 to ontoi into fnbndlj relations Math us, proi idod wo 
would recogni/o Ins fa\ounto son as his lieu, and gi\o a direct pioiniso 
of aid in the 01 cut of Bussian aggression Our refusal to accede to 
these terras, added to our ad\or8o decision in regard to the Sistan 
boundart, turned bher 7 VI 1 from a fnond into an enonij, and he de- 
cided, as his father had done forty ^ cars bofoio, to throw ra his lot 
Math llussia 


CmiPTEE XLIV 

In 1877 Eussia declared war Math Turlcoy, for more than a joar 
fighting had been going on bctMcon the two countries, and as it 
seoiued possible to the British Goiernment that England might in the 
end bo drawai into the contest, it was deemed expedient to obtam help 
from India, and a force of about 6,000 Native soldiers M'as despatched 
from Bombay to Malta 111 rcbponso to the demand from home 

Eussia ansMcrcd tins move on om part by increased actmty m 
Central Asia, and ra Tune, 1878, it was reported by Major Ca^agna^l, 
Deput-s Coninnssionei of PoshaMai, that a Eussian Envoy of the same 
rank ns the Goi ernoi General of Tashkent m as about to nsit Kabul, 
and that General KaufTtnann had written to the Amir that the Envoy 
must bo recenod as an Ambassador deputed by the Crnr himself A 
few dins later further reports were rccened of Eussinn troops being 
mobilwed, and of the intention of Eussia to estabhsh cantonments on 
the femes of Kihf and Korki on the Onus 

The \niir, itwas said, suiiiinoned a council of the lending Chiefs, 
to discuss the question wlicthci it would bo most advantageous for 
Afghaiiibtan at this junctuio to side with Eussia or wnth England, it 
was decided npparontlv m favour of the former, for from the moment 
General StoliololTs Mission set foot on Afghan tenitory it met with 
an enthusiastic leceptioii Five miles from the capital btohetofl and 
his companions wore welcomed by the Foreign Secretary They were 
then mounted on richlj caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large 
bodv of troops to the Bala Hissar, where the followong moinmg they 
were received m state bj Shoi Ah, and the nobles of highest degree m 
his kmgdom * 

• On the 13th Time, tlio day on which the Berhn Congress held its first 
sittuig, tlio nows of the anpronch of Gouoml StohetofTs Mission reached 
Kalnil Tlio Russians hoi>oa that the Mission niiglit influence the decision of 
the Berlin Congress, and altliougli its despatch was repudiated by the Imperial 
Goioniment at St Petersburg, it was subsequently ascertained on excellent 
authoiity that the jiroject of sending a ilission to Kabul was discussed three 
times at the Coimcil of Ministers, and, nccordmg to a statement in the 
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On the eve of the day that the Mission entered Kabnl, Stohetoff 
received a despatch from General Kanfhnann giving him the heads of 
the Berlm Treaty, vnth the foUowmg commentary m the handwntmg 
of the Governor General him self ‘ If the news be tme, it is mdeed 
melancholy addmg, however, that the Congress had limshed its 
sittmgs, and that, therefore, the Envoy m his negotiations with the 
A mir had better refram from arrangmg any distmct measures, or 
makmg any positive promises, and ‘ not go generally as far as woald 
have been advisable if war ivitJi England had been threatened ' 
Evidently these instructions greatly modified the basis of StohetofTs 
negotiations with Sher Ah , for, although the Russians deny that an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Afghan Ruler was contem 
plated, it seems probable, from the tone of Kaufimann’s despatch, that 
the Envoj’s instructionB were elastic enough to admit of such an 
arrangement had the circumstances of the case made it desirable — 
e g , had the Berlm Congress failed to establish peace m Europe 
In telegraphmg to the Secretary of State an account of these pro- 
ceedings at Kabul, the Viceroy requested exphcit mstructions from Her 
Majesty's Government as to whether this conduct on the part of Russia 
and Afghanistan was to be left to the Government of India to deal with 
as a matter between it and the Amir, or whether, havmg regard to 
Russia’s formal promises, it would be treated as an Imperial question 
‘ In the former case,’ he concluded, ‘ I shaR propose, with your approval, 
to msist on an immediate smtable reception of a British Mission ’ 

Lord Lytton s proposition was approved of by Her Majesty s 
ilmisters, and a letter’’' ivas at once written by the Viceroy to the 


Journal dc i>l Peiershonrg, orders were sent in April, 1878, to General 
Kauflhiann regarding its despatch About the same tune, the Russian 
Minister of AV^ar proposed that the Army of the Caucasus should be transferred 
bodilv across the Caspian to Astrabad, whence the troops vould march m tiro 
columns on Herat , while three columns, amounting in the aggregate to 
14,000 men, were to move direct upon the 0ms from Tnrhestan ^The mam 
part of this scheme was never earned into effect, probably from its bemg 
found too great an undertakmg at a time when Russia had scarcely obtamed 
a footing beyond the Caspian, but the mmor movement was partially earned 
out The largest of the three columns, under KaufPmann’s o'wn command, 
moi ed from Tashkent, through Samarkand, to Jam, the most southern pomt 
of the Russian possessions at that time, and within ten marches of Kilif, the 
main ferry over the 0ms There it remamed for some weeks, when it returned 
to Tashkent, the Afghan expedition bemg abandoned m consequence of the 
Treaty of Berlm havmg been signed. 

* ‘Simla, 

^ ‘ 1414 August, 1878 

‘ Tlie authentic mtelhgcnce which I have lately received of the course of 
recent events at Kabnl and m the countries boruermg on Afghamstan has 
rendered it necessary that I should commtmicate fully and without reserve 
iMth jonr Highness upon matters of importance which concern the interests 
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Amir, annoimciug that a Mission would shortly bo despatched to 
Kabul with General Sir Neville Chamberlain, at thf^t tune Com- 
mandei m Chief m Madras, as its responsible head 

Major Cavagnan was at the same tune directed to mform the 
anthoiities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was altogether 
fnendly, and that a refusal to grant it a fiee passage and safe conduct, 
such as had been accorded to the Eussion Envoy, would be considered 
as an act of open hostihty 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s mtentions reached Kabul on the 17th 
August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite son, Abdulla Jan, died 
This untoward event was toLen advantage of to delay answermg the 
Viceroy’s letter, but it was not allowed m any way to mterfere with the 
progress of the negotiations with Russia "When these were completed, 
Stohetoff mquued fiom Sher Ah whether he meant to receive the 
Enghsh Mission, whereupon the Amir asked for the General’s adnce 
m the matter Stohetoff, while leplymg somewhat evasively, gave 
Sher Ah to understand that the simultaneous presence of Embassies 
from two countries m almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be qmte convement, upon winch His Highness decided not to allow 
the Bntish Mission to entei Afghomstan This decision, however, was 
not oommumcated to the Viceroy, and on the 2l8t September the 
Mission* marched out of Peshawar and encamped at Jamrud, three 
miles short of the Kyber Pass 


of India and of Afghanistan For this reason, I have considered it expedient 
to depute a special and confidential Bntish Envoy of high rank, who is knoivn 
to your Highness — his ExceUenoy General Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlam, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Oi-der of the Bath, Knight 
Gmnd Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Commander 
lu Chief of the Madras Army — to visit your Highness unmediately at Kabul, 
m order that he may converse personally with your Highness regarding these 
lugeut affairs It appears certam that they can best be arranged for the 
V &are and tranquilhty of both States, and for the preservation ot friendship 
between the two Goveruments, by a friU and frank statement of the present 

g osition This letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness ^y the 

and of Navab Gholam Hussem Khan, C S I , a faithful and honoured Sirdar 
of my Government, vho will explam nil necessary details as to the time and 
manner of the Envoy s visit It is asked that yoiu Highness may bo pleased 
to issue commands to your Sudars, and to all other authorities m Afghanistan, 
upon the route between Peshawar and Kabul, that they shall make, without 
any delay, whatever arrangements are necessary and proper for effectively 
securing to my Envoy, the representative of a fnendly Power, due safe 
conduct and smtable accommodation accordmg to liis dignity, while passing 
■with his retinue through the dommions of your Highness 

‘ I beg to evpioss the high consideration I entertain for your Highness, and 
to subscnbe myself ’ 

* The Mission was composed of General Sir Neville Chamberlain, G C B , 
G 0 S I , Maior Cavagnan, C S I , Suigeon Major Bellew, 0 S I , Major 
0 St John, R E , Captam St. V Hammick, 43rd Foot , Captain F Onslow, 
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•nitbin n milo of tlio fort, Cavngnori was met bj' a body of 
Afndis, wbo 'named biui that tbo load aboad ■nas blockod^by Afghans, 
and tbat if lio Aontiired further bo would bo fired upon On this 
Caingnnri bnlted, and ivbilo in the not of writing a lettoi to Faiz 
Mabomod, complaining of the treatment bo bad met 'witb, and m 
forming him tbat be and bis compnmons intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act tbo responsibdity for which would rest wutb the Amir’s 
roprosenlatnes, a message was brought bun from Fniz Mahomed to the 
effect tbat bo w as oommg to moot him, and w ould boar anjiibmg he 
bad to commumcato 

The intorMOw took place neat a w'ntcr mill on the right bank of the 
stioam winch flows under Ah Mnsjid I have several times smee 
ridden past tbo spot and pictured to mj self the meetmg between the 
Bntisb political officer and the Afghan Genoml It was a meetmg of 
most portentous moment, for its result would mean pence or war 

Fair Mahomed’s bearing was perfectly courteous, but he made it 
clear that bo did not mtciid to penmt the Mission to pass, explaunng 
tbat be w as onl-s actmg ns a sentry under mstructions from Kabul, and 
that bo was bound to resist tbo entrance of the Mission mto Afghan 
temtorj with all tbo force at bis disposal He spoke witli considerable 
warmth, and told Caiaguan that but for their personal fnendsbip be 
w ould, in obedience to the Amir ’s orders, have shot down bun and bis 
escort 

Fair Mahomed’s foUow ers wore not so respectful m their beanng os 
their Chief, and their manner warned Caingnari tbat it lAas unad 
lusable to prolong tbo con\ ersntion , be, therefore, took'le'ave of the 
Afghan General, and returned to Jamrud The Mission was dissolved,'* **' 
our Agent at Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnan was 
instructed to remain at Pesbaw ar and arrange for alienatmg the Afndis 
m tbo Klij her from the Amir’s interests 

In repoitmg these circumstances to the Secretary of State, the 
Goiommcnt of India oxpiessed their regret that this final endeavour 
on their part to anno at some dotinito undorstandmg wotb the Amir 
of Kabul should have been thus met wuth repudiation and affiont, and 
concluded then despatch m tbo foUo'wmg words ‘ The repulse of Sir 
Nonlle Chamberlain by Sber Ah at his frontier while the Eussian 

* In a letter to Lord Lytton ropoi'ting tho rebuff the Mission bad eii 
countered, General Chaniberlain 'll rote ‘Ko man was evei more anxious than 
I to presone jicaco and secure friendly solution, and it nas only 'alien I 

plauily saw tho Amir’s fixed intention to drive us into a comer that I told 
you x\ 0 must either sink into a position of merely obeying his behests on all 
points or stand on our rights and nsk rupture ISfothmg could have been 
more distinct, nothing more humiliating to the dignity of the British Croivn 
and nation , and I bohei e that but for the decision and tact ol Cai agnan at 
one penod of tho internea, tho bves of the Bntish officers and the Native 
followmg weie m considerable danger ’ 
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ciaiSHanos aro still at Ins capital lias pro\((l llic intitilit\ of tliplonmtic 
G\pcdionts, and has dcpri\ed the \inir of all claim ujion our further 
forbearance ’ 

It bad been arranged that, if it wore unfortunatclj found to bo 
noccBsarj to support political elTorts 1)\ inihtan iiiLnsurf s, t\ o columns 
should bo mobilirod, one at Subkiir on tin Indus, for an adeanec in 
the direction of Kandahai, the other at Kohat for oju rations in the 
Kuram ^allo 3 , and that I was to ha\o comiiiaiid of the latter As 
soon, therefore, as the tidings of Sir No\ ilk’s repulse was recent d, I 
started from Simla to bo on the spot in ca«c the proposal to employ 
force should bo sanctioned b> the authorities in Ilngland 

Between the time of ni'v loa\ing binila and in\ am\al at Ivohat on 
the 9th October, it was decided to oinploj a third column to make a 
demonstration m the direction of the Ivlnbcr for the purpose of clear 
mg the Amir's troops out of the puss ♦ 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise moic, ns the 
Afghans wore holding Ah Masjid, the spot on which the insult had 
been offered to our En%oj,nnd the presence of a force on thi« line 
would tend to reho ^ 0 the pressure against mj column, but looked at 
from my pomt of anew, this third column was not ijiiito so desirable, 
as it mvolved the wuthdrawal of three of inj most efficient regiments, 
and the transfer of a largo number of m^ transport animals to the 
Khyber for its use There was some consolation, howc\er, in the fact 
that mj old fnend Major General Sir Samuel Browne, who had been 
named for the command m the Khjbcr, was to bo the gamer by nij 
loss 

Major General Donald Stewart, who was in England, was telc- 
giaphed for to command the Kandahar column, the adianccd portion 
of w'hich, it was intended, should push on under Major General 
Biddulph to strengthen Quetta 

The long expected roplj f from the Amir to the Vicoroj ’s letter of 

* The approximate strength of tlio three columns was as follows 


I 

The Kaudaliar Field Force 

O/Ticert 

26"; 

Men 

12,509 

Guns 

78 

II 

The Kuram Field Force 

lie 

0,549 

15,854 

18 

III 

The Peshawar VaUey Field Force 

325 

48 



700 

35,002 

144 



+ ‘KaiU/L, 



‘ &th October, 1878 

(After compliments ) ‘Your Excellency's despatch regarding the sending 
of a friendly Mission has been received through Nawau Gholani Hussein 
Khan , I understand its purport, but the Nawab had not yet an audience, 
nor had your Excellency s letters been seen by mo when a communication was 
received to the address of my servant, Mirza Habibulla Khan, from the 
Commissioner of Peshawar, and was read I am astonished and dismayed by 
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the 14th August was recened at Simla on the 19th October Its tone 
was considered extremely discourteous , it contained no apology for 
the pubhc affront offered to the Bntish Goi emment, and mdicated no 
desire foi improved relations 

The leply was at once communicated to the Secretary of State, who 
was fm-ther informed that the Government of India proposed the 
foUoivmg measures — 

The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define the cause 
of offence, deolaie a friendly disposition towards the Afghan people 
and reluctance to mterfere m their mtemal affairs, and should fix the 
whole responsibihty of what might happen upon the Amir 

An advance mto the Kuram 1 alley as soon as the force at Kohat was 
ready to move 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Ehyber Pass 
An advance from Quetta mto Pishm, or, if necessary, to Kandahar 
Lord Cranbrooh (who had succeeded the IMarqms of Sahsburj as 
Secretary of State for India) lephed* that he did not consider matters 
to be at present ripe for taking the extreme measures recommended 
by the Goveimnent of India, and that, before crossmg the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, a letter should be addressed to the Amir demandmg, m 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a permanent 
Mission within Afghan hnuts , that sufficient time should be given for 


this letter, wntten threateningly to a well mtentioned fnend, replete with 
contentions, and yet nommaUy regarding a friendly Mission Coming thus 
by force, vhat result, 01 piofit, or fruit, could come of it? Following this, 
three other letters from aboie mentioned source, in the very same strain, 
addressed to my officials, hai 0 been perused by me Thus, dunng a penod 
of a few days several letters from that quartei have all been before me, and 
none of them have been froo from liarsli expressions and bard words, repugnant 
to coiutcsy and politeness, and m tone coutiaiy to the ways of fnendsliip and 
intercourse Looking to the fact that I am at tins tmie assaulted by affliction 
and giief at the hand of fate, and that great tiouble has possessed my soul, in 
the officials of the Bntish Govei ument jiatience and silence would have been 
siieoially becoming Lot yoiu Excellency take mto consideration this harsh 
and breatldess haste witli vhioh the desired object and place of conference 
have been seized upon, and how tlie officials of the Government have been led 
mto discussion and subjection to reproach There is some difference between 
this and the pure road of fnendsliip and goodwill In alluding to those 
VTitmgs of tlie officials of the opposite Government which have emanated 
from them, and are at this time m the possession of my own officials, the 
latter have m no respect desired to show enmity 01 opposition towards the 
Bntish Government, noi, mdeed, do they with any other Powei desire enmity 
or strife , but when any other Power, inthout cause or reason, shows animosity 
towards this Goi emment, the matter is left in the hands of God, and to His 
w dl The esteemed Kaw ab Gholam Hussein Khan, tlie bearer of tins despatch, 
has, m accordance with w ntten mstrucbons received from the Bntish Goi ein 
mout, asked for permission to retire, and it has been granted ’ 

* 26th October 
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the receipt of a reply to this letter (the text of which was to be tele 
graphed to Lord Cranbrook for approval before despatch), and that 
meannhile the massing of troops should be contmued, and adequate 
forces assembled at the various points whore the frontier would bo 
crossed if war were declared The Secretary of State went on to say 
‘ There must be no mistake at to our show of power to enforce what 
we require , this loem ^pemtentue should be allowed before hostile acts 
are committed agamst the Amir ’ 

These instructions were earned out, and on the 80th October the 
ultimatum was despatched to Sher Ah, mformmg him that, unless his 
acceptance of the conditions were received by the Viceroy not later 
than the 20th November, he would be treated by the Bntish Govern 
ment as a declared enemy 


GHAPTEB XLV 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me when I assumed 
command of the Kuram Field Force , though a local Major-General, 
I was only a Major m my regiment, and save for a short expenence 
on one occasion m Lushai, I had never had an opportumty of com 
mandmg troops m the field Earnestly longmg for success, I was 
mtensely interested m ascertammg the qualities of those who were to 
aid me m achievmg it To this end I lost no tune in takmg stock of 
the several officers and corps who were to be associated with me, some 
of whom were personally known to me, while others I had never met 
before , and m endeavourmg to satisfy myself as to then qualifications 
and fitness for their several posts, I could not help feehng that they 
must bo equally anxious as to my capabihty for command, and that 
the inspection must be of nearly as great moment to them as to me 

The results of a very close mvestigation were tolerably satisfactory, 
but there were weak pomts m my armour which gave me grave cause 
for anxiety 

I came to the conclusion that the force was not numencaUy strong 
enough for the very difficult task before it — m the first instance, the 
occupation of the Kuram valley and the expulsion of all Afghan 
garrisons south of the Shutargardan Pass, and m the second, as oppor 
tunity might offer, the pushmg my reconnaissances mto the Khost 
valley, and, if military considerations would adrmt, the dislodgmg the 
Amir's administration from that tract of country, so as to prevent the 
Kabul Goi ernment drauung supplies from it Finally, I was directed 
to explore the roads leadmg to the unknown region beyond Khost 

The Shutargardan was not less than 180 miles horn Kohat, the 
garrison of xihich station would, on mj' departure, be reduced to a 
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inininnni) nml Knwal rnidi, tho ncnrcsl place fioni A\]ncii aid could 
lie procured, wa-^ ]!!0 inilo'i ahll further olT, separated from ICohat bj' 
an o'scrnible rmd and the suifth tlouing rnei Indus, crossed by a 
prennous bridpi of boats It had to be taken into account also that 
the \anons \fndi tnlies wi re watching their opportunit>, and at tho 
fir'-t fa\ourable nioinent, in common with tho tnbesmen nearer Ivuram, 
tin \ nnplit be exjna ted to take ad\ intage of our weakness and attack 
our coino\« and the t-mall posts winch had neccssanlj to bo cstab- 
lish( d along our line of coinmunication 

lilt nttitudi of tin Mahomed 111 sepoas, of whom there wore largo 
mimlHrs in four out of iin six Xati\o Infantrj regiments, was also a 
eauso of considerable nnxict\ , for I was aware that thej were not 
altogether hnpp\ at the prospect of taking part m a war against their 
coreligionist, the Ruhr of Vfghimislan, and that tho mnllos were 
aln ul\ iirgnng tin m to desert our caiisc 

1 urthermore, I discovered that nn 011I3 British Infantr'\ Regiment, 
the ‘ 2 nd Jtittnlion of the htli Foot, was sicklv to a degree, and there- 
fore III nn unserviceable condition It was InrgcR composed of quite 
voung, unacclimnti cd soldiers, pcciihnrR susceptible to fever — that 
terrible stourgi vvliieb fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations m the 
nutiiinii of each vcni 1 rode out to meet the battalion on its vva;\ into 
Ivolial, and was liorrified to sec the long lino of doolies and ambulance 
cans b\ winch it was accompanied 

Tlie meniciciit state of the ti-nnsport added to m> nn\ietios Not- 
wilbstnnding the diflicultics experienced 111 former campaigns from tho 
same cause, the Government had neglected to take nnv steps for tho 
organi/nlion of a proper transport service while wo were at pence, 
consequcntlv, when cvcrvtlnng should have been lend} for n start, 
confusion reigned supicmo m this all important department Largo 
numbers of enmcls, iiiulos, and bullocks arrived daiR, picked up at 
exorbitant prices from anv one who would supplj them, but most of 
tbeso animals were quite unfit to enter upon the hard work of n cam 
piiign, and wath a totallj inexperienced and quite insufliciont staff of 
oflicers to Bupemsc them, it was evident that the mnjonty must 
succumb at nn carlj date 

Hardlj bad I lealircd tbeso shortcomings in the constitution and 
equipment of mj column than I received intoUigonco which led mo to 
behove that the Afghans would hold tho Poiwnr Kotnl (the pass leadmg 
mlo Afghanistan over tho range of mountams bouning the Kuram 
vnllcv) In great strength, and wero dotennmed to oppose our advance 
at this point Under these circumstances I felt m3 self justified m 
representing to the powers at Simla that I considered the number of 
troops at mj disposal inadequate for the task tlioj were expected to 
porfoim, winch ropiesontntion resulted in the 28 rd Pioneers, whoso 
transfer to the IvJijber column had been under consideration, bomg 
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loft with mo, and tho 72nd Highlanders, a battorj of Field Artillery, 
and tho 28th Punjab Infantry, being sent to Ivohat Of the so, how 
over, I was allowed to taleo on with me onlj one inng of the 72nd, 
half tho battery, and tho 28th Punjab Infantry , and the last named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for when wo 
should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, it voiild ha^c to hr 
dropped, with a wing of tho Gth Punjab Ca^alry and No 2 Mountain 
Battery, to garrison that place 

This small remforcemont was not gi\cn to 1110 without considerable 
demur on the part of the military authorities, who had made up tlieir 
minds that tho Kuram column would meet ivith slight, if any, 
opposition, and that tho chief stand would bo made in the Kliyber 
Lord Lytton, however, supported my appeal, as did Sir FcmIIc 
Chamberlam, who was then acting ns Mihtary Member of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of tho great natural strength of the 
Peiwar Kotol position 

I next turned my attention to tho transport, and cndca\ cured by all 
tho means 1 could think of to render it more ofhcient A certain 
portion of it I placed m regimental charge , I had tlio men instructed 
m loadmg and unloadmg, and I took groat care that the animals were 
not overladen 

Happily, I had a very able staff Major Galbraith, tho Assistant- 
Adjutant General, though now to tho w ork, pro\ cd exceptionally good, 
and Captam Badcock, tho chief Commissariat officer, and Major 
Collett and Captam ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, officers of the Quartermaster 
General’s department, whom I had myself selected, I could thoroughly 
depend upon 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally lucky. Captain 
Pretymon of the R A bomg my ADC, and Lieutenant KenUo 
Chamberlam, of the Central India Horse, and Lieutenant Colonel 
George 'Vilhers, of the Grenadier Guards, my Orderly officers 

As pohtical adviser I had with mo an old fnend and schoolfellow, 
Colonel Garrow Waterfield, Commissioner of Peshawar, w'ho brought 
with h im a large foUowmg of Native gentlemen connected woth the 
frontier, by whom he thought our mtercourse with the tnbesmen 
would be assisted With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, and 
throughout the campaign helped me matenally 

Knowing how important it was to secure the mterest of the Chiefs 
and Khans of the border on our side, especially those who had 
mfluence m the Kuram valley, we lost no opportumty of bccommg 
acquamted with them while we were at Kohat They were friendly 
and full of promises, but it was clear that the amount of assistance to 
be given by them depended on whether or not our occupation of 
Kuram was to be permanent, and on this important point I sohcitcd 
defimte mstructions I reported to the Commander m Chief that. 
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from nil I Imd Icnrnt, (lie nd\cn( of n British force would bo welcomed 
bi, (ho people, provided tliev understood tlint it vvns the forerunner of 
enncrnlion , (lint in (his ense we should bo regarded ns dohvoreis, nnd 
nil (he resDiircts of the countrv would bo placed nt our disposal , but 
if the people wore led to behove (Imt (ho force would bo withdrawn 
when our work wns finished, nnd thnt (hov would be agnin handed 
over (o (ho tender mercies of the Knbul Government, wo must expect 
no aid from them ns tlio^ would iinturnllv dread the resentment of 
tluir \fglinii rulers 

In rcplv I vvns mfonned thnt I could assure the people of Kuram 
thnt oiir occupation would be porninnent, nnd mv being enabled to 
make (Ins promise vvns undoubtediv the explnnntion of the fnendly 
reception we mot with on entering the vnllo;>,nnd the cause of mj' 
ricciving nt the snmo time n letter from the Chief of tbo Tuns (the 
mhnbitnnts of the Ivumni vnllev), inquiring when wo might bo 
expected, ns (liev were stifTeniig grontli from the t^mnny of the 
\fghnn Governmoiit nnd were nnxiouslv wniting (ho arrival of the 
British 


CILVPTEB XLYI 

B\ the Iblli Xovomber m^ column'* (consisting of 1,345 Bntish nnd 
'5 noo Nntive soldiers, with I'J guns) wns concentrnted nt Thai, nnd on 
the 20th— the himt of tune given to the ,Xmir — no reply hnv mg been 
vouchsafed to the 'Nheerov’B ultimntuin, orders were issued to the tliroe 
columns to ndvnnco the next dnj t 

* The details of tbo coluniit arc given in tbo Appendix 

+ On the 30tli Jvnv ember a subordinate officer of tbo Kabul Government 
micliLal Sir Siniucl Brovnio'seanipat Daka, nnd delivered the follow ing letter 
from the Amir to tbt address of tbo A'iccroi 

‘I-iOM Ills IIk iisr.ss Tiir Amiu or Kvnui to tut Vicniov oi India 

‘Kaiiui, IPRi Noremher, 1878 

‘He it known to jour Exccllonc) that 1 have received, and road from 
beginning to end, tbo fnondlj letter wliiob vour Excellency has sent, in reply 
to tbo letter I dcsiiatebed by Xawab Gliulnm Hnssein Khan With regara to 
the ox[ircssions used bv your Excellency in the beginning of your letter, 
reftmiig to tlio friendly ebaraeter of the Jlission nnd the Modvnll of the 
Hntisli Govoninicnt, I leave it to your Excellency, whose vvasaom and justice 
arc universally admitted, to decide vvbotbor any rehanco can bo plncea upon 
goodwill, if it be evndeiiced by words only But if, on tbo other hand, good 
will really consists of deeds and actions, then it lias not been manifested by 
tbo vunous wishes that have been expressed, nnd the proposals that have 
been made by British officials diiniig tbo last few years to officials of this God 
granted Government— proposals which, from their nature, it was impossible 
loi them to comply with 

‘ One of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, the lU starred wretch, 
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Tho Kuram ^ alloy, from wbioh my force received its designation, is 
about 60 miles long, and from 8 to 10 miles wide On every side rise 
high and magmficently wooded mountams, those on tho north and oast 
being the most lofty and precipitous, while on the north west projects 
the spur which runs down from Sihn Earn, the highest pealt of the 


^laboTticd Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed by the 
olTicials of tho Bntish Goiomment to tho Bntish Agent then residing in 
Kabul It was wntton m that letter that, "if tho said Yakub Khan bo 
released and sot at liberty, our fnendsliip with the Afghan Govornmont will 
be firmly cemented, but that othcnviBO it will not " 

‘ There are sea oral other grounds of complaint of similar nature, which 
contain no evidence of goodwill, but wdiich, on the contrary, wore ellectivo in 
increasing tho aacrsion and apprehension already entertained by tho subjects 
of this God granted Govomniont. 

‘ With regard to my refusal to leooivo the Bntish llission, your Excellency 
has stated that it would appear from my conduct that 1 was actuated by 
feelings of direct hostility tow aids tho Bntish Govommeut 

‘ I assure your Evcolloncy that, on tho contrary, tho olhcials of this God 
granted Goicmmcnt, in repulsing the Mission, wore not influenced by any 
nostile or inimical feelings towards the Bntish Govornmont, noi did they 
intend that anj insult or affront should bo offoi'cd But they were afraid 
that the indopcndonoo of this Govonimont imglit bo affocted b\ tho arnval 
of the Mission, and that the friendship which has now existed between the 
two Goicmmcnts for scicrol years miglit bo annihilated 
‘ A jiaragraph in your Exrclloncy’s letter corrobomtes tho statement wliioli 
they ha\ 0 made to this Government Tho feelings of apprehension which 
w ere aroused in the minds of tho people of Afghanistan by tho more announce 
nicnt of the intention of the Bntisli Government to send a Mission to Kabul, 
lieforo the Mission itself had actually started or arrived at Peshawar, have 
Kubsc<picnlly been fully justified bj the statement 111 youi Excellency’s letter, 
that 1 should bo held rcsiKinsible for any injury that might befall tho tribes 
who acted us guides to the Mission, and that 1 should bo called upon to pay 
comiKn'.atmn to them for any loss they miglit have sufTorod , and that if, at 
any time thcai tribes should mtttwiUi ill treatment at my hands, tho British 
Goicrnnicnt would at once take stops to protect them 

‘Had these npprohonsions prosed groundless, and had tho object of the 
Jlission been rcall} friendly, and no force or threats of violence used, tho 
^Iission would, ns a matter of course have been allowed a free passage, os 
such Mts-sions arc customarj and of frequent ocourrtneo between allied States 
I am now sinccrelj stating my owm fcolings when 1 say that this Govern 
inent has maintained, and nlwojs will maintain, tho former fnendsliip which 
cxist'xl betwevn the two Govcmnionfs, and chenshes no feelings of hostility 
and opposition townnls the Bntish Goicmmeiit 

‘ It IS also incumbent iijion the olhcials of the Bntish Govemmont that, 
out of respi et and considi ration for the greatness and cminonoo of their owm 
(•miniment, tlnj should not consent to inflict any injury upon thoirwcll 
disjxistd ntighlioiirH, and to impost the burden of gnevoiis troubles njxm the 
shonbkrs of thnr suiciro fnoiids But, on tho contrary, tlicj should exert 
tbiinsilvrs to maintain the fnciidlj feelings which lin\o hitherto existed 
towards this f,od gninttd Government, in order that the relations between 
till two foMnimeiita may remain on the same footing as lioforo , and if, in 
111 iirtlsnci V ith the custom of allied States, the Bntisli Goveninitnt should 
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Sufcd Koli mngo, upw arda of 14,000 foot high This spur forms tho 
boundar^i botwccn Kurntu and Afghanistan, and is crossed by tlio 
Peiwar Kotal A rncr, nhich ^ancs from 100 to COO jards m width, 
flows through tho %alloj, and tho road, or, rathor, trach, which existed 
m 1878, run for tlic most part along its rock^ bod In tho winter 
montlis tho depth of tho water nowhoro exceeded three feet, except 
after hca^^ min, and although the stream was rather swnft, it could 
usualh bo forded with \crj little risk Tho \alloj itself had a bleak 
and deserted appearance, sa\ 0 in tho immediate \ucinitj of the few and 
widely scattered \allngcs, around which were clustered fruit trees and 
patches of cultl^atlon 

For SIX weeks the thoughts of eicri one in tho force had been turned 
towards Kurani, consequciith there was considerable excitement when 
at 8 a m on tho 21st Noi ember the leading troops crossed thomer 
into Afghan terrltor^ and encamped eight miles from Thai Tho next 
morning we marched fifteen miles farther up tho \alloj to Harir Pir, 
whore wo halted for one daj to iuipro\o tho road (in some places im 
practicable foi guns and transport) and to allow’ of the rear part of the 
column closing up As we proceeded on our wa^, tho headmen from 
tlio difTcrent Milages came out to welcome us, and on amtung at Hazu 
Pir we found a plentiful repast awaiting us spread under the shade of 
some trees Knnes and forks were oMdenth considered unnecessar;^ 
adjuncts b^ our entertainers, so I unliesitatinglj took my first lesson 
in rating roast kid and pillaued chicken without their aid 

On the 24th wo marched to tho Darwarai defile, and tho next day 
proceeded through it to Ivuram, fortj eight miles from Thai We 
found the fort otacuated bx tho Afghans, who had loft behmd one 
0 pounder gun 

Notwathstandnig tho piofTcrs of assistance I had receiiod, I could get 
no rehablc infonnation as to tho whereabouts of tho enemy, from one 
account I was led to bohcicthat thoj were m full retreat, from anothei 
that thox were being strongh reinforced So, to find out the truth, I 
reconnoitred ns fur ns tho cantonment of Habib Kiln, fifteen miles 


desire to send a inirclj fnendly and tompornrj ilissiou to tins country, intli 
a small escort, not exceeding tiveiity or thirtj men, similar to that which 
attended tlio Russian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its 
jirogress ’ 

It was ascertained that this incssongor had conio to Basawal on the 
22nd No\ ember, when, hcanng of the capture of Ah Jlasjid by Bntish 
troops, ho nnmcdiatclj returned to Kabul Tho Amir a letter, though dated 
the 19th Koxcnibcr, was behoved to liaxo boon re written at Kabul after the 
news of tho fall of Ah Sfasjid The text of this letter was telegraphed to 
tho Seeretarj of State on the 7th December , in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed 
out that tho letter oi aded all tho requirements specified in the Viceroy’s 
ultimatum, and could not haxe been accepted even if it had reached him 
before the 20th November 
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tihoad, ivnd thoio ascortaincd that tho Afglmn nnnj, consisting (it ^^fls 
said) of 18,000 men nnd olo\on guns, had loft thn place onl\ a short 
tirao boforo, and nas then inoMiig into position on the I’ciwar Kolal 
Depot hospitals m ere foniicd at Kurnni, and all our siirplus stores and 
baggage wore left there ivith the following garrison Two gnus of F/A, 
Royal Horse Artillorj, half of G/8, R A , tlio squadron lOtli Hussars, 
one squadron 12tli Bengal Ca\nlry, and thcconipniij of Bengal fanppors 
and Miners, besides all the sick nnd wenkR men of the eoliiinn 
At 6 n m on tho 28th tho roiuninder of the force, with tho exception 
of tho troops w'lio had been dropped at tho soiornl halting places to keep 
open our line of communication, marched tow nrds the Roiwnr 

The stars wore still sinning when wo started, but it was icr^ dark, 
nnd we wore chilled to tho bone by n brocro blow mg straight off tho 
snows of tho Sufed Koh , towards sunnso it died nwn%, nnd was 
fpllowed by opprossno bent nnd clouds of dust Our progress was slow, 
for the ba^s of theuumorons nullas which intersect tho ^alloJ8 had to 
be romped before the guns and baggage could pass o\ cr them 

On roachmg Habib Ivdn, intolhgonco was again brought that tho 
Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and had abandoned their gims 
at the foot of the pass I at once pushed a reconnaissance in force up 
the south eastern slopes of tho mountnm under tho command of Colonel 
Gordon,* of tho 29th Punjab Infantiy , who disco% ored that, so for from 
the enemy havmg abandoned their guns, they had taken up an 
extremely strong position on tho pass, from which they fired on tho 
reconnaissance party as it adiancod, woundmg one British, one Natno 
officerf and nme men 

As the Afghans seemed mclmed to press Gordon, two guns wore 
brought mto action, and, to cover his retirement, I sent out tho 5th 
Gurkhas, imder Lieutenant Colonel Fitz Hugh, who skilfully effected 
this object with the loss of only one Gurkha wounded 

Gordon brought me back tho i nluable piece of information that no 
further advance m that direction was possible, save m single file — 
valuable because, had I attempted a front attack, tho sacrifice of hfe 

* Now General J Gordon, C B , Assistant Military Secretary, Horse 
Guards 

t The Native officer was Subadar Major Aziz Khan, a fine old soldier who 
had seen liard w ork with his regiment during the Mutuij , and in manj a 
frontier expedition He twice obtained the Older of Ment for hraverj in the 
field, and for his maiked gallantry on one occasion ho had received a sword 
of honour and a kliilat (a dress of honour or other present bestowed ns a 
mark of distmction) Aziz Khan was shot through the knee, and after a few 
days the wound became so bad the Doctors told him that, unless he submitted 
to amputation, or consented to take some stimulants in the shape of wme, he 
would die of mortification Aziz Khun, who was a stnet and orthodox 
Mahomedan, replied that, as both remedies were contrary to the precepts of 
the religion by which he had guided his hfe, ho would accept death rather 
than disobey them He died accordingly 
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must have been enormous, even if the attack had proved successful, the 
possibihty of which I still greatly doubt 
Our tents not having ami ed, the force prepared to bivouac , but our 
position proving untenable, from bemg vnthin range of the Afghan 
shoUs, we moved a nule to the real Strong piquets were posted on the 
neighbourmg heights, and the mght passed without further mtei- 
1 uption 

"We halted the two followmg days Men and cattle were exhausted 
fiom their fatigumg marches, and supphes had to be brought up before 
we could advance further, besides, I required tune to look about 
mo before mnkmg up my mmd how the Peiwar Kotal could most 
advantageously be attacked 

It was, mdeed, a formidable position — a great deal more formidable 
than I had expected — on the summit of a mountam rismg abruptly 
2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by a narrow, steep, and 
rugged path, flanked on either side by precipitous spurs juttmg out like 
huge bastions, from which an oi erwhehnmg fire could be brought to 
bear on the assailanta The mountam on the enemy’s right did not 
look mnoh more promising for movmg troops, and I could only hope 
that a way might be found on then left by which then flank could be 
turned The country, howevei, m that direction was screened from 
view by spurs 001 ered with dense forests of deodar 

I confess to a feelmg very nearly nkm to despan when I gazed at 
the apparently impregnable position towermg above us, occupied, as 
I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a 
large number of guns 

My Chief Engmeei, Colonel Perkins, * made a reconnaissance, which 
only too surely confirmed Gordon’s opmion , and he further asoertamed 
that a deep ravme lay between the ground ocoupied by our piquets on 
the north and the kotal, so that on attack on the enemy’s immediate 
left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or to his fiont 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster General, 
klajor CoUott, with his assistant, Captam Carr, and a small escort, to 
the top of a hiU, which, lay to the right rear of our camp, from which 
they were able to get a fairly good view of the surroundmg country 
Collett reported that, so far as he could ]udge, it seemed hkely that, as 
I had hoped, the enemy’s left might be tmned by a route over what 
was known as the Spmgawi Kotal, where it hod been ascertamed that 
some Afghan troops were posted This was encoura^g, but before I 
could fi nall y decide on adoptmg this hne of attack, it was expedient 
to find out whether it was practicable for troops, and whether the 
kotal itself was held m great strength Accordmgly, early next 
mormng, CoUett was agam despatched to make a closer reconnaissance 
of the Spingawi approaches 

* Now General Sii Afneas Perkins, K 0 B 
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"While all this was gomg on, I did everything I conld think of to 
prevent what was in my nund bemg suspected by the enemy or, mdeed, 
by my own troops Each day more than once, accompanied by on 
imposmg number of officers and a considerable escort, I climbed the 
lofty spur by which a dnect attack would have to bo covered, and 
everyone m camp was made to boheve that an attack in this direction 
was being prepared for I was particularly careful to have this idea 
impressed on the Tuns and the Afghan camel dnvors, by whom the 
enemy wore pretty sure to be mfonned of what was gomg on , and 
also on the Mahomodan sepoys, whom I suspected of bomg half 
hearted I confided my real plan to only three people, my two semor 
staff officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my ADC, Protyman, for I 
know, from the nature of the country, that, under the most favourable 
circumstances, the way must bo difficult and circuitous, and its passage 
must occupy several hours , and that if the Afghans got wmd of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force while on 
the marcli and dindod, defeat if not annihilation would bo mevitable, 
for the surrounding tribes would bo certain to join against us if once 
they beheved us to bo m difficulties 

I had heard that the smaUnoss of the column was being freely 
commented on and discussed , mdeed, people in Kuram did not care 
to disguise their belief that wo were hastenmg to our destruction 
Even the women taunted us "When they saw the httle Gurkhas for 
the first time, they ovclaimod ‘ Is it possible that these beardless boys 
think they can fight Afghan warriors ?’ They little suspected that the 
bra\ e spirits which animated those small forms mode them more than 
a match for the most stalwart Afghan There was no hidmg from 
ourselves, however, that the force was terribly madequate for the 
ivork to bo done But done it must bo A retirement was not to be 
thought of, and delay would only add to our difficulties, as the Afghans 
were daily being reinforced from Kabul, and wo hoard of still further 
additions of both ArtiUory and Infantry being on their way 

Collett returned soon after noon on the 80th , ho had done admirably 
and brought mo most useful mformation, the result of which was that 
I dotermmod to adopt the Spmgawi route The nights were long, and 
I calculated that by starting at 10 p m , and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, wo should roach the foot of the pass while it was still dark 
Fresh efforts wore now made to distract the enemy’s attention from 
the real point of attack In addition to the reconnoitring parties which 
were ostentatiously moved towards the Poiwar, battenos were marked 
out at pomts commandmg the kotal, and a great display was made of 
the arrival of the tuo Horse and three Field Artillery guns, which I 
hod left at Kuram tdl the last moment on account of scarcity of forage 
at the front, and of the two squadrons of Bengal Cavalry, which for 
the same reason 1 had sent back to Habib Kila Even with those 
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.ate ih. total sironsti. ot (ho tore. .0 “'■'i;' f'';;;;]; 
ofccers, amounted to only R89 Europeans and 2,4ir, hatne , 

^^^80 attempts to mislead tlio cnoraj ^\c^o cntireli succc«{ul. for 
the Afghans shelled the worhmg parties in the hatlcries, and placed 
additional guns in position on the south sido of the pass, shouing 
distinctly that thej Mere preparing for a front attach, uhilo in our 
camp also it was generally bclioicd that this uas the nioiemonl uhich 
would be corned out the next morning 
When It became sufiicioutly dark to conceal onr proceedings, nil the 
commandmg and staff othcors assembled in nn tent, and I disclosed 
to them my scheme for the attack, impressing upon them that fucccss 
depended upon our being able to surpnso the cneiin , and begging of 
them not eien to uhispor the word ‘ Spmgam ' to each other 
I had had sufficient time since I took oier the command to tost the 
cnpabihties of the officers and regmionts upon mIioiii I had to depend, 
so that I had now no difficulty in disposing the troops m the inanner 
most likely to ensure success 
For the tummg moi emont I selected 
4 guns F/A, B H A , 

The wmg 72nd Highlanders, 

No 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2nd and 29th Punjab Infantry , 

6th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers — 

Total strengtli 2,203 men m ith 8 guns , 
and I deterrmned to command the attack myself, uith Brigadier 
General ThelwaU as second m command 
For the femt and for the defence of our camp I left under the 
command of Bngadier General Cobbe 

2 guns F/A, B H A , 

8 guns G/8, H A , 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot,* 

12tb Bengal Cavalry, 

6 th Punjab Infantry 

In all, a htUe more than 1,000 men with 6 guns 

mtLnW™ r December, the little column fell m, 

m absolute silence, and began its hazardous march Tents uero lol 

mi-- . 1 


• u., .tasft „t th„ b.d a.™di.d d.,™ I. J,8 
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the bod of a mountain etroain The moonlight lit up the cliHs on tho 
eastern side of tho ranno, but made tho darlmcss onli tho more dense 
m tho shadow of tho stoop lulls on tho west, underneath Minch our path 
lay, 01 or piles of stones and heaps of glacier ddbns A hitter! j cold 
wmd rushed doun tho gorge, c\tromoly trying to all, lightly clad ns 
wo wore in anticipation of tho climb before us Onward and upwards 
wo slowly toiled, stiuublmg over great boulders of rock, dropping into 
old water channels, splashing through icy streams, and halting fre- 
quently to allow tho troops in tho roar to close up 

In spite of tho danger incurred, I w ns obliged o\ cry now and then to 
stnko a match and look at my watch to see how tho lime w as gomg I 
had calculated that, by starting as early ns ton o’clock, there would bo 
an hour or two to spare for rest Tho distance, how oy cr, proi ed rather 
greater than was expected and tho road much rougiicr, but those facts 
were, to my mmd, not sufhciont to account for the slowTiess of our 
progress, and I proceeded to the head of tho column, anxious to discoy er 
tho true cause of tho delay 

I had chosen the 29th Punjab Infantry to lead tho y\ny, on account 
of tho high reputation of Colonel John Gordon, who commanded it, 
and because of tho excellent character tho regiment had alw ays borne , 
but on overtakmg it my suspicions wore excited by tho unnecessarily 
stragghng manner m yvhich tho men wore marchmg, and to which I 
called Gordon’s attention No soonei had I done so than a shot was 
fired from one of tho Pathan companies, foUoyved in a feyv^ seconds by 
another The Sikh companies of the regiment miniedialoly closed up, 
and Gordon’s Sikh ordoily yvlusperod in his car that there y\ ns treachery 
amongst the Patbans 

It was a moment of intense anxiety, for it was impossible to teU how 
for we were from the Spmgawi Kotal, or whether the shots could be 
heard by the enemy, it was equally impossible to discoior by whom 
the shots had been fired without dolaymg the ndiance, and this I was 
loath to nek So, gneved though I yvns to take any steps likely to 
discredit a regiment with such admirable traditions, I decided to 
change the order of the march by bnngmg one company of the 72nd 
Highlanders and the 6th Gurkhas to the front, and I warned Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Browmlow, m command of the 72nd, to keep a watch 
over the Pathans wnth his three remainmg compamos, for I felt that 
our enterpnse had already been sufiiciently impenUed by the Pathans, 
and that hesitation would be culpable , for, unless we could reach the 
kotal while our approach was still concealed by the dahkness, the 
tummg movement would m all probabihty end m disaster 

On the Gurkhas coming up, I told Mayor Fitz-Hugh, who com- 
manded them, that the moment ho reached tho foot of the kotal, ho 
must front form company, fix bayonets, and, charge up tho slope ivith- 
ont waitmg for further orders 
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Soon afterwords, and just as the first streak of dawn proolauned the 
approach of day, the enemy became aware of our presence, and fired 
mto us, when instantly I heard Fitz Hugh give the word to charge 
Brownlow, at the head of his Highlanders, dashed forward m support, 
and two guns of the Mountam battery coming up at the moment, I 
ordered its Commandant, Captam Kelso, to come into action as soon 
as he could find a position. 

I was struck by the smile of satisfied pnde and pleasure with which 
he received the older He was dehghted, no doubt, that the oppor- 
tumty had arrived to prove what the batterj^ — to perfect which he had 
spared neithei tune nor labour — could do , but it was the last time that 
gallant soldier smiled, for a few seconds later he was shot dead 

The Gurkhas, foigettmg their fatigue, lapidly chmbed the steep side 
of the mountam, and, swarming mto the first entrenchment, qmckly 
cleared it of the enemy , then, guided by the flashes of the Afghan 
nfles, they pressed on, and, being jomed by the leading company of the 
72nd, took possession of a second and larger entrenchment 200 yards 
higher up 'Without a perceptible pause, the Highlanders and Gurkhas 
together rushed a third position, the most important of all, as it com 
manded the head of the pass 

The Spmgawi Kotal was won, but we were smiounded by woods, 
which were crowded with Aighons, some 400 of whom made a dashmg 
but meffectuol attempt to carry off their guns, left behmd m the first 
score of our sudden attack These men were dressed so exactly like 
some of our own l^ative soldiers that they were not recogmzed until 
they got withm 100 yards of the entrenchment, and they would doubt 
less have succeeded m accomphshmg their purpose — as the Highlanders 
and Gurkhas were busy pursumg the fugitives — had not Galbraith, 
whom I had sent with an order to the front, hurriedly coUected a 
certain number of stragglers and met the Afghans with such a 
murdeious file that they bioke and fled, leavmg seventy dead m a 
space of about fifty yaids square 

As the nsmg sun hghted up the scene of the conflict, the advantages 
of a mght attack became more apparent The pass lay across the 
shoulder of a mountam (0,400 feet above the sea), and through a mag 
mficent pme forest Its approaches were commanded by precipitous 
heights, defended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were qmte comfortably placed m wide 
ditches, from which they could fire deadly volleys without bemg m the 
least exposed themselves Had we not been able to surpnse the enemy 
before the day dau ned, I doubt whether any of us could hai e reached 
the first entrenchment As it was, the regiment holdmg it fled m such 
a hurry' that a sheepskin coat and from sixty to a hundred rounds of 
ammunition iv ere left behmd on the spot where each man had lam 
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We bad gamed our object so far, but wo were still a considerable dis 
tanco from tbe body of tbo Afghan army on tbe Pciwar Kotiil 

Immediately m roar of tbo last of the tbroo positions on tbo Spmgawi 
Kotal was a mw g, or open grassy plateau, upon wbicb I re fonnod tbe 
troops wbo bad earned tbo assault Tbo 2nd Punjab Infantry, tbe 
28rd Pioneers, and tbo battery of Eojol Horse ArtiUory ivoro still bo 
bmd, but as tbo guns iv ore bomg transported on olopbants, I knoiv tbe 
progress of tbis port of tbo force must bo slow, and tbmlnng it unwise 
to allow tbo Afghans time to recover from their defeat, I dotormmod to 
push on ivith tbo troops at hand 

A field hospital was formed on the viurg, and placed under a guard, 
ommunition-pouches were re fiUod, and offuo started again, cboosmg 
as our route the loft of tr\ 0 hog-backed, thicldj -wooded heights nm- 
nmg almost longitudmally m the direction of the Poiwar Kotal, m the 
hope that from this route communication might be established mtb our 
camp below I was not disappointed, for \ cry soon Captain Wynne, 
m charge of tbe signallmg, was able tomform Brigadier General Cobbe 
of our progress, and convoy to bun the order to co operate ivith me so 
for as bis very Imuted numbers would ponmt 

Our advance was at first unopposed, but very slow, owmg to the 
density of tbo forest, which prevented our soemg any distance, and 
made it diflScult to keep tbo troops together 

At tbo end of two hours wo arrived at tbo edge of a deep hollow , on 
tbe further side of which, 160 yards off, the enemy w ere strongly 
posted, and they at once opened fire upon us , 

Fancy my dismay at this cntical moment on discoi ermg that tbe 
Highlanders, Gurkhas, and the Mountam battery , had not come up I 
They had evidently taken a wrong turn in the almost impenetrable 
forest, and I foimd myself alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry 
Khowmg that the missmg troops could not be far off, I hoped that 
they would hear the firmg, which was eoch moment becoming heavier, 
but some tune passed, and there were no signs of them approach I sent 
staff oflScer after staff officei to search for them, imtil one only re 
mamed, the Eev J W Adams, who had begged to be allowed to 
accompany me as Aide de camp for this occasion, and him I also 
despatched m guest of the missmg troops After some tune, which 
seemed to me an age, he returned to report that no trace could he find 
of* them , so agam I started him off m another direction Feehng the 
situation was beco min g serious, and expectmg that the Afghans, 
encouraged by our maction, would certainly attack us, I thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement , but the attitude of the 29th 
was not encouragmg I addressed them, and expressed a hope that 
they would now by them behaviour wipe out the slur of disloyalty 
which the firing of the signal shots had cast upon the regiment, upon 
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wlurli Cnpnm rimnnrr,*^ who wt- tlun in roinnmiul, Ftipprd 
forwnnl, nnd ptuI lie wotiltl nii'-wir for llit Si) li- , litil niiionpf'l llio 
rAtlinns tlipro wni nn oitnnoti« ulrncf, nnt) flnnnir nprfnl with mo 
lint tlio\ did not intondto fif,lit 1 tlurrforo nrdrrrd Clmiincr nnd liip 
Milnltcni, J’icot to iid\ 'tiiro o'mfio(i<-)\ flown t)i(> plopo in()) ())o Sddn 
of tlio regiment, foUowmt, nmelf imr fiioiiKlt to lurp tlic pirtr in 
1 iglit 1 lirtd not pone fnr, liowmr, lx fore 1 found tlml tin (nrnn 
were imieli ti o htrongh pheid to lie nttncl,fd piiecc>'‘'fullr In so few 
men nccordinglv I rccnllod Clmnncr, nnd wc ntiinud to tlie poiition 
nt llie top of the lull 

M\ orderlio'-f during tlm little epnodo dnjiln\cd Mich tonehmg 
dfrotion tint it it? wnth fcchngK of flu most profound ndmirntion nnd 
prntUude I call to mind their polf pacniicing conrnge On tins (np on 
innin otlur occat-ionp) lhc\ hcpl cIofo round me, deterinmrd that no 
phot phonld renth me if thoj could prerent it , nnd on nn being hit in 
the hand b\ n ppont bullet, and turning to look round m the direction 
It Clime from, I behold one of the biklip Btnnding wnth hiB nnus 
Btrctchcd out trying to screen mo from the 0001113, winch he could 
cnPih do, for ho wns n grand spccunen of n man, n head nnd filiouldcra 

. ii_. t\ .yt 
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fftvlod m tho attack, and Andorson and Boino )ncn liad boon killed The 
enemy’s position, it was found, could only bo reached b> a narrow 
causeway, which w as swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trunlcs of trees and a sorios of barricades 

It was ovidont to me that under those circumstances the enemy could 
not bo cleared out of their onlronchmcnt bj direct attack wthout 
ontaihng heavy loss, which I could ill afford and was most anxious to 
avoid I therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round tho hill On our loft front was a sheer precipice , on the nght, 
howovoi, I diBco\orod, to my infinite satisfaction, that wo could not 
only avoid the hiU w'hich had defeated us, but could get almost m rear 
of tho Poiwar Kotal itself, and thronten tho onciiij ’s retreat from that 
position 

At this juncture I was further cheered bj tho arninl of Lioiitoiiant 
Colonel Perkins and Major McQuetn, who, with tho 0th Punjab 
Infantry, had worked their way up tho steep mountain side, in tho 
hope of getting near to the Poiwar Kotal and co operating w'lth mo 
They wore, however, chocked by tho deep ranno I have before 
desonbod, and, guided by tho sound of finng, pushed higher up the hill 
They brought mo word that the Artillery left in camp had opened fire 
on the kotal soon aftoi daybreak, and had succeeded in silencing two of 
tho enemy’s guns, that our Infantry had crept up wathm 1,400 yards 
of the kotal, but were mot by such a dcstructivo firo that they could not 
advance further , that Bngadior General Cobbo had been soveroly 
wounded, and that Colonel Barry Drew had assumed the command 
Porkins also gave mo tho useful information that ho bad observed on 
his way up a spur from wluch the kotal position could bo fired upon at 
a distance of 1,100 yards To this spot I ordered Lioutonant Sherries, 
who had succeeded poor Kelso in command of tho Mountam battery’, 
to take his guns, and I asked Perkins to return and toll Drew to press 
on to the kotal, in tho hope that Shemos’s fire and tho tummg move- 
ment I was about to make would cause the enemy to retreat 

I sent the 29th Punjab Infantry back to the Spingawi to protect the 
wounded I left the 2nd Punjab Infantry in the position we had up 
tiU now been occupymg, and I took McQueen’s regiment with me 

A few rounds from the Mountam battery, and the fact that their rear 
was threatened and their retreat about to be out off, soon produced 
signs of wavermg amongst the Wghans Their Artdlory fire slackened, 
their Infantry broke, and about 2pm Drew and Hugh Gough found 
it possible to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal Gough was the 
first to reach the crest, closely followed by Lieutenant Brabaxon, his 
orderly officer, and a fine plucky Dogra named Birbul They were 
soon jomed by some hundreds of Tun levies collected by Waterfield 
and by tho 8th Foot Another body of levies under Major Palmer,* 
* Now Major Geueral Sir Arthur Pabnor, K C B 
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who had done good 8ei\nce by making a femt on the nght of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the some tmio Plunder was of course 
the solo object of the Tuns, but their co operation at the moment was 
useful, and helped to swell our small numbers The enemy havmg 
evacuated their stronghold and retreated by the Alikhel road, abandon- 
mg m their headlong flight guns, waggons, and baggage, u^ere pursued 
by Hugh Gough, whose Cavalry had by this time come up 

The Peiwor Kotal was not visible from the route w'e had taken, but 
just before daylight had quite gone I could moke out with the aid of 
my telescope a largo body of Afghans movmg towards the Shutargar 
don, which made mo feel qmte satisfied that the enemy’s position 
was m our possession 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and as everyone 
u as thoroughly tired out, haiung been hard at work smee 10 p m. the 
mghtbofoie, with but httle food, I thought it better to buouac where 
we were, on the southern slope of the Sika Earn mountam It was 
hardlj a pleasant esponence lymg on the ground without even cloaks 
at on elevation of 9,000 feet, and unth the thermometer markmg 
twenty degrees of frost , but spite of cold and hunger, thoroughly 
content with the day’s work, and with my mind at rest, I slept as 
soundly as I had eiei done m the most luxurious quarters, and I thmk 
others did the same At any rate, no one that I could hear of suffered 
fiom that mght’s exposure 

We contmued our moich at daybreak, and reached the kotal m on 
hour 

The exanimatiou of the enemy’s position was loij inteiestmg It 
u as of enormous natural strength, the dispositions made for its defence 
M ere most complete and judicious, and the impossibility of tokmg it by 
othei than a turnmg mo\ oment u as pi o^ od bo-\ ond a doubt , it extended 
from the Spingauu to some commanding heights nearly a nnle south of 
the Peiw ar Kotnl , thus haiung a front of about four miles facing due 
east From nght to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged 
range of momitams, clothed uith dense pme forests Towards the 
eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended on the west by a 
succession of upland meadow s to the 1 alley of the Hanab , it was 
crossed by only tw o roads, nz , the Peiwar and Spmgawi Kotals , at a 
few other pomts there w ere paths, but too narrow and precipitous for 
the passage of troops 

The Peiw'ar Kotal is a narrow depression m the ndge, commanded 
on each side by high pme clad mountains The approach to it from 
the Kuram 1 alley w as up a steep, narrow, zigzag path, commanded 
throughout Its entue length from the adjacent he-ghts, and difficult to 
ascend on account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with largo fragments of rocks and boulders Eveiw pomt of 
the ascent was exposed to fire from both guns and rifles, secureirpl^ced 
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behind brooatwoiks constructed of pine logs and stones At the top of 
the path was a narrow plateau, which was again commanded from 
the thickly wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of COO 
foot 

The Afghan Commander had been quite confident of success, and 
was only waiting for reinforcements to attack our camp , but these 
reinforcements did not amvo until the afternoon of tlio Ist December, 
just too late for him to carry out his intention Ho had under his 
command eight Regular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
guns , while these numbers wore auginentcd bj hordes of ntighbounng 
tnbosmen, who wore onlj too glad to respond to the crj of a jahad 
against the infidel, firmly behoving that as true bohovors their cause 
would bo victonouB 

Our loss at the Poiwar was not groat — 2 ofiiccrs and 18 men killed, 
and 8 olTicors and 76 men wounded The Afghans Buflored much more 
severely, besides leaving m our posBOssion all their guns, wnlh quantities 
of ammumtion and other warlike stores 



CHAPTER XLVII 

PEncEmKo that further pursuit of the onomj would bo useless, I 
decided to halt a few days to admit of our ov ertaxed transport brmging 
up supplies and tents, and to arrange for the occupation of the Pciwar 
position during the wmter months But I considered that my work 
would bo incomplete if wo stopped short of the bhutargardan Pass 
Moreover, it was very desirable that wo should mvostigato this route, 
and, if possible, get into fnondly communication with some of the 
sections of the Ghil/ai tnbo The Jajis, through whoso tomtorj the 
first part of the road ran, now showed themselves to be as well disposed 
as the Tuns , they readily brought in supphos, and volunteered to 
labour for us, and from the mformation obtained by the pohtical officers, 
the inhabitants of the Hanab valley seemed equally anxious to bo 
friendly The dislodgmont of the Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, bad evidently had 
a salutary effect 

As soon as I had leisure, I mqmrod from Colonel Gordon whether 
ho had been able to discover the men who had fired the signal shots on 
the mght of the 2nd, and whether ho did not think that the Pathan 
Native ofl&cers ought to bo able to pomt out the offenders Gordon 
rephed that he suspected the Jemadar of the Pathan company knew 
who the culpnts were, and that one soldier had confessed to firmg the 
second shot , moreover, he told me that eighteen Patbans had loft the 
regunont durmg the fight On receiving this unpleasant mformation, 
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I assembled a Court of Inquiry, wuth orders to ha\e the proccedmgs 
read\ for nn consideration b> the time I returned from the Shutar* 
garden 

Hanng desp itched the sicK and iiounded to Kuram and made all 
nccessan arrangements, I marched on the 61h December to Alihhel, 
tireho miles on the road to the Shutargardan Before sfartmg, I 
issued an order thankuig the troops for the efforts they had made to 
ensure success, and I had the honour of coiumumcating to them at the 
same time a congratulafori message from the Queen ^ 

e reached the foot of the Shutargardan on the Sth, and recon 
noitrcd to the top of the pass the nccl morning This pomt uas 11,000 
foot aboie the sea, commanded a fine iieir of the Logar valley, and I 
discoiercd from it that there u as nothing between ns and the immediate 
ncimti of Ivabul to preiont a force monng rapidJi on that place 
We returned to Ahkliel on the 10th, and, ns it was important to 
retam control of fins adianccd post, I decided to leave Captam Eenmck 
m political charge, a duti for which his non e and determination of 
character ommenth fitted huu Colonel Watorficld, ns a temporary 
arrangement, remained there also avith a battery of Artillery and two 
regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the purpose of ostabhshmg friendly 
relations inth the neighbouring tnbosmen 

Prom ^Uikhel there u ere said to be tu 0 roads leadmg to Kuram, 
besides the difticult path oyer the Peiwar Kotal , and ns it was of great 
importance to gam a knowledge of an altematn e Ime of commnmcn 
tion, in lueu of further trouble, I determmed to explore one of them, 
choosing that which appeared to be the shortest, and which I heard 
had been used some time before b> an Afghan kfountam battery 
This route was desenbed ns practicable for camels, and ran through 
lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were wiUi me, a fact which 
should, I thought, ensure our bemg free from attack 

I left Ahkhel on the 12th December, takmg with me No 1 Mountam 
Battery, a wmg 72nd Highlanders, the 6th Gurkhas, and the 28rd 
Pioneers The route laj'’ for four miles along the banks of the Hanab 
stream, a tributary of the Kuram nver, through a yalley which 
gradually narrowed mto a thickly wooded rayme, three miles long 

* ‘FnoM THE VicEaoi, Lahoke, to General Koberts 

'6tt December, 1 S 7 S 

‘ I have much pleasure m coimnunicating to you and the force under yonr 
command the following telegram just received Irom Her Majesty, and desire 
at the same time to add my warm congratulations on the success achieved 
ilessage begins “ I have received the neiva of the deaaive victoiy of General 
Koberts, and the splendid behaviour of my brave soldiers, ivith pnde and 
satisfaction, though I must ever deplore the unavoidable loss of me Pray 
mquire after the wounded m my name klay we continue to receive good 
news ’ 
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at tbe end ol tins rn'vino Ibo load, turning sliarplj to tbc loft, ascended 
till it roacliod an open grassy plateau, on v, hlch stood the hamlet of 
Sapan The inlmbitnnts turned out to uelcomc us, bringing supplies, 
and appearing so fnondly that I settled to halt there for the night I 
had been warned, honeier, by the mahln of some of the \nllagc8 no 
had passed through in tho morning, that ivo should probablj bo 
attacked on tho maicli tho no\t daj, and that a defile ulnch laj at the 
other Bide of a inountam o\or uhich wo had Ij cross would be par 
ticularly danger ous to us I detonnmed, thercfoio, to send on troops 
that evening to occupy the pass oier this inonnlnin, and to start the 
baggage off long before daj break, so that it should be out of the waj 
of tho mam body, w luch would also hav 0 to march at an carlj hour in 
order to reach tho kotal before tho tnbcsinen had time to collect 
This could have been accomplished without diflicultj , but for tho 
maohmations of our false fnonds in tho i lUago, w ho directed on to the 
precipitous path we had to ascend a stream of water which soon 
turned mto a sheet of ice, and when I amicd on the spot I found tho 
load blocked by fallen animals i ainlj struggling to regain their footing 
This caused so much dolaj that it was nearly noon before tho last 
camel had got over tho pass 

Tho descent on tho other side was scarcolj less difficult, though free 
from ICO Wo dropped 8,000 feet m tho first two miles, down n waj 
which can only bo described as a ruined staircase, ivith tho steps miss- 
ing at mten'als, ondmg m tho dofilo agauist tho dangers of which wo 
had been warned This dofilo was cortamlj a nastj place to be caught 
m, being five miles long, and so narrow' that tho camels’ loads struck 
agomst the rocks on either side , and it was impossible to moi e flank 
mg parties olong tho chffs above, ns they were mtorsocted by w'lde 
chasms ruimmg back for long distances 
It was important to secure tho ovit from this gorge without delaj , 
and for this purpose I pushed on four companies of tbo 28rd Pioneers, 
and m support, when the ravmo began to widen out a httle, I hurried 
on the Highlanders and the Mountam battcrj , leav mg the Gurkhas to 
protect the baggage and bimg up the rear 

We only got possession of the exit just m time The Pioneers, 
by ocoupymg commandmg positions on either side of tho opening, 
effectually checkmated several largo bodies of armed men who were 
approaching from different directions, and whoso leaders now declared 
they had only come to help us 1 Ijator on we discovered still more 
fomndable gathermgs, which doubtless would have all combmed to 
attack us, had they been m time to catch us m the ravme 

The tad of the column was followed and much harassed by the 
enemy, but they were kept at bay by the steadiness of the gallant 
Gurkhas, and so successful were they in safe guarding the baggage, 
that, although many of the drivers ran away at the fiist shot, leavmg 
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the soldiers to lead the ammals as ivell as defend them, not n smgle 
article fell into the hands of the tribesmen The regiment lost thiee 
men killed, and Captain PoneU and eleven men wounded Captom 
Goad, of the Transport Department, was also badly hmt * 

On Goad bemg knocked over, Soigeant Greer, of the 72nd High 
landers, assisted by three privates, picked him up, and havmg placed 
him under cover of a rock, they turned their attention to the enemy 
They M’ere only four agamst large numbers, but by theu cool and 
steady use of the Martim Henry nfle, winch had shortly before been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to hold 
their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded m oarrymg the 
wounded officer away 

I had observed m the advance on the Peiwar Kotal the skill and 
gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted him as a man fitted 
for piomotion His distinguished conduct m rescumg and defending 
Guad confirmed me in my opmion, and I aocordmgly recommended 
him foi a commission, which, to my great gratification. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon him 

That night we halted at the village of Kena , thence the route was 
easy enough, so, leavmg the troops to rest and recover from the last 
hard march, I rode on to Kuram, where there was much to be done 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khost and the exploration of 
that valley formed, it will bo remembered, part of the programme 
given to me to carry through, and it was very desirable that this servioe 
should be completed before the wmter rams set m Peace and order 
now reigned m Upper Kuram and m the neighbomhood of tlie Peiwar , 
but there was a good deal of excitement m the lower part of the valley 
and m Khost, our hne of communication was constantly harassed by 
raiders, convoys were contmuoUy threatened, outposts fired mto, and 
telegraph wires cut The smaUness of my force made it difficult foi 
me to deal with these troubles, so I apphed to the Commander m-Chief 
for the wing of the 72nd Highlanders left at Kohat, and the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to jom me at Kuram At the 
same tune I moved up No 2 Mountain Battery and the 28th Punjab 
Infantry, sendmg the 29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 
28th at Thai 

I was greatly hampered by want of transport Arrangements hod 
to be made for sendmg the sick and wounded, os well os the captured 
guns, to Kohat (the sight T)f the latter, I fancied, would have a good 
effect on the tribes m our rear) , but hard work, scarcity of forage, 
and absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, on anuiinJ' 
m bad condition at the outset Mules and camels died dady, rednrmr 
our all too small numbers to such an extent that it was with’con'id*^ 
able difficulty the convoy was at last despatched 

Both officers died of tbeir vounds soon afterwards 
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From the first I foresaw that r\ant of transport would be our greatest 
difficulty, and so it proiod , I’ory few supplies could be obtained in the 
viomity of Kuiam, the troops at Kohat had been draiving on the 
adjacent districts over since October, so that the purchasing agents had 
every day to go further aivay to procure necessaries, and consequently 
an increased number of animals were required lor their conicjanco 
My Commissarj -General reported to mo that onlj a fen days' pro 
AiBions for the troops remained in hand, and that it iias impossible to 
lay m any rosono unless more transport could be pronded About 
this reserve I was -very anxious, for the roads might soon become 
temporarily impassable from the rising of the n\ era after the heavy 
rain to be expected about Christmas Contractors v.cto despatched to 
all parts of the coiintrj to procure camels, and I suggested to Govern- 
ment that pack-bullocks should bo bought at Jfirrapur, and railed up 
country , which suggestion being acted upon, the danger of the troops 
havmg to go hungry was uarded ofT 

Tlie treacherous soldiers of the 29th Punjab Infantry had non to bo 
dealt with — a nocessarj , but most unpleasant, duty A perusal of the 
proceedmgs of the Court of Inquiry satisfied mo that the two men uho 
discharged their nfles during the night march, the Jemadar of their 
company who failed to report their criminal action, and the eighteen 
who deserted their colours dunng the engagement, should nil bo tned 
by Court Martial 

The pnsoners were found guilty The sepoy who fired the first shot 
was sentenced to death, and the one who discharged the second to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour , the court, recognizmg a possi- 
bihty that the latter, bemg n young soldier, might haie loaded and 
fired without mtendmg trenohery, gave him the benefit of the doubt 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and the eighteen 
deserters terms varymg from ten years to one year 

It was wnth deep regret that I confirmed these several sentences, but 
it was necessary that a deterrent example should be made Trenohery 
was altogether too grave a crime to bo hghtly dealt with, and desertions 
amongst the Pathans were beoommg of much too frequent occurrence, 
particularly os the deserters mvanably earned away wnth them their 
nfles and ammumtion ' J 

The effect of these sentences was most solulory, there was not a 
smgle desertion subsequent to the Court Martial for more than a year, 
although dunng that tune the Mnhomedan portion of my force were 
severely tned by appeals from their co rehgiomsts 

On Ohnstmas Eve authentic mtefiigence was brought to me that, 
on heormg of the defeat of the Afghan army, Sher Ah, with the 
members of the Russian Mission then at Kabul, bad fled to ’Turkestan, 
and that his son, Yakub Khan, had been released from pnson, and had 
assumed the rems of Government 
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About this time, also, Sii Samuel Browne, who was at Jalalabad, 
received a lettei* fiom the Amir, in which he announced his mtention 
of pioceedmg to St Petersbmg to lay his case before the Czar and 
obtam the aid of Russia 

Shei All’s disappeaiance and Yakub Khan’s assumption of authority 
suggested new possibihties to the Viceroj, who at once instructed 
Major Cavagnaii, the pohtical officei with the Khyber column, to 
commumcate, if possible, with Yakub Khan, and explain to him that 
our quariel was ivith Sher All alone, that he might rest assured of 
the friendly disposition of the British Government towards him 
personally, and that, unless he took the mitiative, hostdities would 
not be resumed 

Before proceedmg to Kuram, I minted all the Tuns and Jajis who 
had affoided us assistance to meet me m duibor that they might be 
suitably rewaided A goodly number lesponded to the mvitation, and 
weie told, m accordance wnth the mstiuctions I had lecened from the 
Goieinment of India, that they would henceforth beimdei British pio 
tection , that no Amir of Afghanistan should evei agam be permitted 
to t5Tanui7e 01 er them, that while they would be expected to hve 
peaceably, neithei then lehgion nor then customs -would be mteifered 
with, that roads would be made and markets ostabhshed, and that 
whateier supphes they could pro-vide for the use of the troops would be 
hbeially paid for 

* ‘Fiioji Amiu Sutr Ali Kuan to thu Ofiioebs of the Bpitish 

Goi FI h-«LHT 

‘ Be It kuowni to the olhotrs ot tlio Bntish Govoniuiout that tins siipphaut 
lidoic God 1101 01 siiiniosed, nor wislied, that the inattei-s [m dispute] between 
joii and 111 j self should eonio to this issue [literally, “ should come out fi-oni 
the 0111 tain "J, 01 that the leil of Irioudship and oinitj, which has for niani 
joins been upheld bctiioeu two neighboui-s and adjouimg States, should, 
wilhoiit aiij' cause, bo thus di-aivu aside 

‘ And since you liaie begun the quanvl and hostihties, and liaie adiauced 
on Alghaii teintoij, this suppliant before God, inth the unanimous consent 
and advice of all tho nobles, gi-andccs, and of the anuj 111 Afghanistan, 
lia-ving abandoned his troojis, his lealiu, and all the possessions of Tiis ciowu, 
has dejmited witli o\peditiou, accoiupamed by a few attendants, to SL Petere 
burg, the capital of the Czar ot Russia, wheie, before a congress, the whole 
historj^of the transaotions between myself and yoiu-selves will be submitted to 
aU tho Pow ers [of Europe] If j on hat e anjrthing in dispute wnth me legardmg 
State affairs m Afgbamstan, you should institute and establish yoiu case at 
St Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, so that the questions 
m dispute betiveen us may be made known and clear to all the Powers 
And surely the side of right will not be overlooked If your mtentions are 
otherwise, and jmu ontertam hostile and -vindictive feehn^ towards the people 
of Afghanistan, God alone is their Pixiteotor and real Preseiw er Upon the 
course of action here above stated this suppliant before God has resolved 
and decided ' 
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After this I started for Ifhost, accompanied by Colonel ^Vater^lcld, 
the politxeal oflicer 

The column I took with me coneistcd of the sciuadron of the 10th 
Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlanders, a wmg of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, the 2l8t and 28th Punjab Infantiy, and Kos 1 and 2 
Hountam Battones The corps were so weak that their total strength 
only amounted to 2,000 men 

1^0 reached Ufatun, the name given to some three vi/fages grouped 
round a small fort in the centre of the valley, oh the Gth January, 1879 
The Afghan Governor, with whom I had been in communication, mot 
mo and arranged to surrender the fort, on condition that his personal 
safety should bo guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go either 
to Kabul or India, as ho might desire 
About half a mile from the fort I halted the column, and taking a 
small escort of the 10th Hussars, I rodo on ivith the Governor, who 
invited mo with my staff into his house IVhile tea was being handed 
round, the Governor (Akram Ifhan by name) warned me that ve 
should be attacked, and that he could do nothing to present it, havmg 
only some 200 local militia and no regular troops Ho furthei said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not directly opposed to the 
British Government, and, if left to themselves, would give no trouble , 
but he doubted their being able to resist the pressure put upon them by 
a large number of tnbesmen who had collected from the adjacent 
^ distnets, attracted by the smallness of the force, ivhich they behoved 
‘ had been delivered mto their hands ’ 

This intelligence showed me I must bo prepared for a senmmage, so 
I ordered the camp to bo pitched in the form of a square as compactly 
as possible, with the transport animals and impeduncnta in the centre, 
and strong piquets at the four angles Cavalry patrols wore sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would permit, and 
every endeavour was made to ascertain the strength and whereabouts 
of the enemy, but to no purpose the enemy were invisible, and the 
patiols reported that they had come across numbers of peaceablo- 
lookmg husbandmen, but no one else 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancmg day made them 
visible, multitudes of tribesmen were descried coUectmg on the slopes 
of the neighbourmg hiUs Some friendly Natives were sent to nscertam 
their intentions, followed by a Cavalry reconnoitrmg party, when 
suddenly a number of camel dnvers and mule men, who had gone to 
the nearest viUagc to procure fodder for their ammals, came rushing 
back to camp in the wildest terror and excitement, declarmg that the 
enemy seemed to nso ns if by magic out of the ground, and that sev eral 
thousands wore already m the village No doubt some of these wore 
‘ the peaceable looking husbandmen ’ the patrols had encountered the 
previous day I now became somewhat anxious, not only for the 
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safety of the reconnoitnng party, which appeared to be m danger of 
being cut off, but for that of the whole force , such a meie handful as 
we were compared to the numbers arrayed against us 

Vigoious action was oiidently necessary Accordmgly, I ordered aU 
the available Cavahy (only 70 men of the 10th Hussars, and 166 of the 
6th Punjab Cavalry), under Colonel Pugh Gough, to follow the recon- 
noitimg pai-ty m case of then bemg so hard pressed as to have to retire, 
and Captain Sivmley’s Mountain batteiy, with six compames of the 
28th Punjab Infantiy, under Colonel Hudson,* to move out m support 
Colonel Drew I left m charge of the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 
21at Punjab Infantry, and a Mountain battery I myself jomed Gough, 
who, by dismounted fire and several bold choiges, notwithstandmg the 
difficult nature of the ground, succeeded m drivmg the enemy to the 
highest ridges, over which Swmley’s well directed fiue eventually forced 
them to letreat 

Heavy finng was now heaid in the diiecUon of our camp, and I 
burned back, takmg with me a tioop of the 6th Punjab Cavalry I 
found that durmg my absence Drew had been attacked on two sides , 
ho had been able to prevent the enemy from coming to close quarters, 
but they were still hoieimg about at no gieat distance, and I thought 
it adiusable to clear them away by movmg out agamst them with all 
the troops at mj disposal As we approached, they disappeared with 
their usual rapidity, the 6th Punjab Cavalry, however, gotm amongst 
some of them, and we returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 600 head of 
cattle, some sheep, and a large quantity of gram 
The tnbesmen, hoivevor, had not been sufficiently punished to 
prevent a lepotition of the attack, probably with largely mcreased 
numbers, so I ordered the destruction of the hamlets nearest us, m 
winch they had been sheltered and some of our camp followers had 
been murdered 

The next night a most unfortunate ocemronoe took place, resultmg 
m the death of six of our prisoners, but it was just one of those 
things which could hardly have been foreseen 01 guarded agamst, and 
foi which, however lamentable, no one was to blame The headmen 
of the particular Wazin tnbe to which the captives belonged had been 
summoned durmg the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each The money was paid 
down at once for a certain number, who were immediately set free , 
but there was hot qmte enough for all, and the headmen went off to 
procure what was requned for the ransom of the remainder Soon 
after dark, however, some of the enemyf were discovered creepmg up 
the bonks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where the unransomed 

* The late Lieutenant General Sir John Hudson, K 0 B , who died as 
Commander m Chief of the Bombay Army 
t No doubt fnends of the prisoners, 11 ho had come to help them to escape 

24—2 
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men were detamed under a guard , tlie nearest sentry mstantly fired, 
and the piquets all round took up the firing, t hinkin g that another 
attack on the camp had commenced At the sound of the first shot 
the prisoners aU jumped to their feet, and c allin g to each other to 
escape, attempted to seize the nfles belongmg to the guard, upon 
which the Native officer m command (a Pathan hke themselves) told 
them that if they persisted m trymg to escape, they would be shot 
His words had no effect, and to prevent his men bemg overpowered, 
he gave the order to fire Six of the prisoners were killed and thirteen 
wounded It was a most regrettable affair, but a Court of Inquiry 
decided that the Native officer had no option, and completely 
exonerated the guard from acting with undue seventy The wounded 
were, of course, taken to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
JDoctors * 

The remamder of our sojourn m Khost was not marked by any 
mcident of particular interest We marched to the end of the valley, 
and made a careful surv’ey of it and of the surroundmg hiUs 

The mstructions I received wuth regard to Khost were, to occupy 
the valley and dislodge the Afghan admmistration therefrom To my 
great chagrm, the smallness of my force made it impossible for me to 
gne effect to these instructions as I could have wished To have 
remamed m Khost under the circumstances w ould have been to court 
disaster, the numbers of the enemy were daily moreasmg, and it 
would have been impossible to hold our own It was, however, of 
great importance, if practicable, to letom some control over the 
valley, a peculiarly productive distnct, which, if left alone by us, I 
feared wnuld become a centre of dangerous mtngue agomst any 
settled government m Kuram Accordingly I detenmned to try how 
plaomg Khost in charge of one of our own Native officials would 
answer, and I selected for the position Shabzada Sultan Jan, a Saddozai 
gentleman of good buth, and a Sunm Mahomedan m religion, who, I 
thought, would be ajpersonci grata to the Khostwals, and, if supported 
by some Native levies, and associated m his admmistrativ e duties with 
the chief malits of Khost, wnuld be more likely to hold his own than 
anjone else I could place there This was, however, a mere expen 
ment, and I did not disguise from myself that its success was very 
doubtful , but it was the only way m which I could attempt to carry 
out the orders of Gov emment, my hands bemg so completely tied by 

* This occturence was made gieat capital of by the anti war jiarty at home 
A member of the House of Commons, in commenting upon it, said that ‘ some 
nmety prisoners, who had been taken, had been tied together with ropes , 
that ‘ on them making some attempt to escape they were set upon, and many 
of ihem slaughtered in their bonM , and that ‘ the dead, the living, the 
dying, and the wounded were left tied together, and lymg in one confused 
mass of bodies ’ 
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paucity of lioop‘5 I had no fear for tbo Shahrada’a personal safety, 
and I felt that, if in the end I should bo obliged to abandon Kliost 
altogether for the present, it could later, if noccssarj', bo easily 
re occupied with a somewhat larger force 

^Ta^ ing decided on the course to bo adopted, I hold a durbar, W’hich 
was nuincrousl', attended, and addressed the people of Ivhost in much 
the same woa I had spoken to the Tuns in Kuraui, expressing a hope 
that tho\ would support the Shahrada’s aiithonty until a moio 
pemiancnt form of go\ eniment could be established 

On the 27tli Tnnuar^ we loft Khost and made one march, the next 
da^ I halted, so as to bo near the Shahrada in case of need The 
iiitelhgenco brought to me that o\oniiig satisfied me that mj expon- 
nient would not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to suppoit the iiowh established authority at first startmg ofl, 
w e could not hope to maintain anx hold o\ or the country , for though 
the Ivhostwals thomsches wore porfectlx content with the arrange 
nunts I had made, fht\ could not resist the tnbesmeu, who dircctlj 
our backs wore turned began to show their teeth Accordmgly, I 
decided to bring the Shah/ada awax while I could do so without 
trouble I inarched back to kfatun the next morning with l,tX)0 men 
(Caxalrj and Infantii) and four Mountain guns Wo found Sultan 
Tan 111 anx thing but a happj fuuiie of mind, and quite ready to come 
awax So liaxing formallx made the place oxer to the inahls, xxe 
started on our return jouniex Vs xxe departed, a collection of oui 
tribal enemies (about 3,000) xxho had been xxatching the proceedmgs 
took the opportumtj to attack us, but txxoxieak squadrons of Cavaby, 
skilfiillx handled bx Uiigli Gough, kept them in check, and xxe reached 
camp w ithout further molestation 

The next dax, the last of Jaminrx, xxe icturned to Harir Pir m 
Kiirani There I roceixed a xisit fioin Sirdar Wall Mahomed Khan 
brother of Slier Vli, xxho was accompanied bx soxeial leading men of 
the Logar x allox, some of xxhoiii xxoro of great assistance to me a few 
months latei Woli INfahoined xxas a man of about fiftj jeais of age, 
ho had a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majontj of the Afghan nation, but ho had a xveak face and was 
oxidontlj XX anting in character Ho told me that he had fled from 
Kabul to escape the xengeanco of hia nephoxx, Yakub Khan, who 
attributed his long imprisonment bj Ins father to the Sirdar’s 
influence Sir Samuel Broxxme and Major Caxagnari, on the Kliyber 
hue, wore conducting all political negotiations xxith the Afghans, so I 
passed Wah JIahomed Klmn on to them 

During the month of Fobiuary my tune was chiefly employed m 
inspectmg the roads and the dofonsivc posts which my talented and m 
defatigablo Chief Engineer was constructing, examining the arrange 
ments for housing the troops, and loolung aftei the transport animals 
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and Commissannt depots No more military demonstrations ncre 
ncccssarj , for the people ere quietly settling down under Bntisli rule 
Convojs were no longoi molested nor telegraph wares cut, but I had 
one lather unpleasant incident with regard to a war Correspondent, 
which, until the true facts of the case were understood, brought me 
into disrepute mth one of the leading London newspapers, the repro 
sentatii e of which I felt myself compelled to dismiss from the Kuram 
Field Force 

Judgmg from his tclegi-ams, which he brought to me to sign, the 
nerves of the Correspondent in question must ha\e been somewhat 
shaken by the few' and aery distant shots fired at us on the 28th No 
\ ember These telegrams bemg in many mstances absolutely mcorrect 
and of the moat alarming nature, were of coui-se not allowed to be 
despatched until they had been revised in accordance with truth , but 
one, evidently altered and added to niter I had countersigned it, was 
brought to mo by the telegraph master I sent for the Correspondent, 
who confessed to havmg made the alterations, not apparently reahzmg 
that he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised that he 
would never do such a thing agam This promise was not kept , tele- 
grams appeared in his paper which I had not seen before despatch, and 
which were most misleading to the British pubhc Moreover, his letters, 
over which I could have no control, and winch I heard of for the first 
time when the copies of his paper arrived m Kuram, were most subver- 
sive of the truth It was on the receipt of these letters that I felt it to 
be my duty to send the too imagmative author to the rear 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have all details of the 
campaign made pubhc I considered it due to the people of Great 
Bntam that the press Correspondents should have every opportunity 
for givmg the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was m the field, and I took special pams from the first 
to treat the Correspondents wnth confidence, and give them such mfor 
mation as it was m my power to afford All I required from them m 
return was that the operations should be truthfully reported, and that 
any Correspondent who did not confine himself to the recordmg of facts, 
and felt hrmself competent to cnticize the conduct of the campaign, 
should be careful to acquaint hmiself wuth the many and varied reasons 
which a Commander must always haie to consider before deciding on 
any hne of action 

What to my mind was so reprehensible m this Correspondent’s eon 
duct was the publication, m time of war, and consequent excitement 
and anxiety at home, of mcorrect and sensational statements, foimded 
on mformation derived from irresponsible and umnformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been countersigned by the 
recogmred authority, the result of winch could only be to keep the 
pubhc in a state of apprehension regardmg the foice m the field, and. 
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wliat 18 even more to be deprecated, to ■weaben the confidence of tbo 
troops m then Commandei It rvas satisfactory to me that my action 
m the matter met with the fullest approval of the Viceroy 

About this time my column was strengthened by the arrival of the 
Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, under the command of 
Brigadier General John Watson, my comrade of the Mntmy days The 
Contingent consisted of 868 Cavalry, and 2,686 Infantry with 18 guns, 
which were placed m position along the hue of commumcation, and 
pioved of great use m relievmg the Eegular army of escort duty The 
senior Native officer with the Punjabis was Bahshi Ganda Smg, 
Commander-m-Chief of the Patiala army, a particularly handsome, 
gentlemanly Sikh, with whom I have ever since been on terms of 
friendly mtercourse 

Towards the end of February I paid a visit to Kohat, where my wife 
met me , we spent a week together, and I hod the pleasure of 
welcoming to the frontier that grand regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, 
■which had been sent up to be m readmess to jom my column m the 
event of an advance on Kabul becommg necessary 


CHAPTEB XLVni 

I WAS mformed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary m the beginning of 
March that, unless satisfactory airongements could soon be come to 
with Yakub Khan, on onward move would have to be made Accord- 
ingly I now set about piepanng for such a contingency 

Sher All had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 21st Februarv, and, m 
communicatmg the event to the Viceroy, Yakub Khan wrote that he 
was anxious matters might be so arranged that ‘ the inendship of this 
God granted State "wnth the lUustnous BntiBh Government may remain 
constant and firm ’ 

The new Amir was told m leply that Lord Lvnon was prepared to 
entei mto negotiations for the conclusion of wace- and for the restora- 
tion of a friendly alhonce between the two Governments, provided that 
His Highness renounced all claim to nuihaii'v over the Khyber and 
!Miohni Passes, and the independent tribes mnabiting the temtmy 
duectly connected with the mam routes lendmg to India , that *fce ms- 
trict of Kuram from Thai to the crest of th? Snutargardan Pas= and ti;= 
districts of Pishin and Sibi, should remain under the control ci tn= 
British Government , that the foremn relations of Afghanistan srnhic 
be conducted m accordance with tne •’dvice and wishes of the 3fmsl 
Government , and that British emesrs should be accredr^d w rm- 
Kabnl Government, and pennh*^ to reside at such rlsres as mag-" 
heieafter be decided upon. 
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Yalcub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory He agreed to 
British officeis being deputed to Afghanistan on the understanding 
that they should reside in Kabul, and abstain from interference m 
State affairs, but he dechned to renounce his authonty over the 
Khyber and Michni Passes and the tribes in their vicnuty, and 
refused to consent to Kuram, Pishm, and Sibi being placed under 
Bntish protection 

The Viceroy now determined to try what a personal conference 
between the Amir and Cavagnan could effect towards a settlement of 
these veved questions, so m onswermg the Amir Cavagnan was 
directed to convey a hmt that an mvitation to him to visit Kabul 
might be productn e of good results, and to point out that the places 
we desired to occupj' were looked upon as essential to the permanent 
seonnty of the Indian frontier The Amur rephed, cvpressmg his 
readmess to receive Cavagnan m his capital, and lajung stress on his 
determmation to regulate his future conduct m stnet conformity with 
his professions of loyalti , but begged that he might not be called upon 
to cede any portion of his territory 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 29 th March, been received, than a 
proclamation addressed by Yakub to the Khaginnis, a tnbe which had 
been givmg much trouble, was mtercepted and brought to Cavagnan , 
in it the Amir praised and complimented the Khagiams for their 
rehgious zeal and fidehty to himself He exhorted them to ha^6 no 
fear of the infidels, agamst whom he was about to launch an irresistible 
' force of troops and Ghanzs, and wound up as follows ‘ By the favour 
of God, and m accordance with the verse “ Vcnlj God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them wdl go to the fire of hell foi 
eiermore Therefoie kill them to the extent of jour ability’ A 
cunous commentary this on the Amir’s piotestation of lovalti 

Notwithstandmg this piece of treachery, it was decided not to break 
off negotiations, and Yakub Khan was mformed by Cax agnan that a 
Mission would proceed to Kabul so soon ns the necessary arrangements 
could be made for its reception At the same time Lord Lytton him 
self wrote to the Amir , teUmg hun that, as he was wdhng to receive 
an Envoy, Cavagnan would be deputed to visit Kabul, and com 
mumcate unresem edly with him upon the questions at issue between 
the two States 

I, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had come for 
negotiation, for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat 
sufficiently dnven mto them to convmce them of our strength and 
abihty to punish breach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made 
now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a lastmg 
one, and would only end m v orse trouble m the near future The 
Afghans are an essentially arrogant and conceited people , they had 
not forgotten our disastrous retreat from Kabul, nor the anmhilntion 
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of onr aiTny m the Klraid Kabul and Jagdalak Passes m 1842, and 
l)eheved themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul No gieat battle had as yet been fought, though Ah Masjid 
and the Peiwar Kotol had been taken, a small force of the enemy 
had been beaten by Charles Gough’s brigade, near Jalalabad, and a 
successful Cavalry slnrmiah had oocmaed near Kandahai, the AJghans 
liad nowheie suffered serious loss, and it was not to be ■wondered at if 
the fighting men m distant -viOageB, and m and around Kabul, Ghazni, 
Herat, Baikh, and othei places, still considered themselves undefeated 
and capable of defymg us They and their leaders had to depend foi 
mformation os to recent events upon the garbled accounts of those •who 
had fought agamst us, and it was imlikelj' they would be shaken in 
their belief m then supeiionty b's such one sided vereions of what had 
occurred On many occasions I had been amused, m listenmg to 
Afghan con'^ oisatiou, to find that, while tliey appeared thorough!}' 
conversant with and frequently alluded to their triumphs over us, they 
seemed to know notlimg, or had no lecoUoction, of Sale’s successful 
defence of Jalalabad, 01 of Pollock’s victonous march through tlie 
IGiyber Pass and the destruction by hun of the chief bazaar m Kabul 

My ideas about the negotiations bemg premature were freely 
expressed to Colonel Colley,* Lord Lytton’s Pnvate Secretary, who 
paid me a visit m Kurom at this time, and had been a constant 
correspondent of mme from the commencement of the war Colley, 
however, explained to me that, nght or wrong, the Viceroy had no 
option m the matter , that there was the strongest feehng m England 
agamst the contmuance of the war , and that, unless the new Amu 
proved actively hostile, peace must be signed He expressed himself 
sangmne that the terms of the treaty which Cavagnan hoped to 
conclude 'with Yakub Khan would give us an unproved frontier, and 
a permanent paramount influence at Kabul, the two pomts about which 
he sold the Viceroy was most anxious, and to which he assigned the 
first place m his pohtical programme Lord Lytton foresaw that, 
whatever nnght be the future policy of the two European Powers 
concerned, the contact of the frontiers of Great Hntam and Russia m 
Asia was only a matter of tunc, and his aim was to make sure that the 
contermmous Ime, whenever it might be reached, should be of our 
choosmg, and not one dependmg on the exigencies of the moment, or 
on the demands of Russia 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Klion), who was the bearer of the 
Viceroy’s and Cavagnan’s letters to the Amir, reached Kabul at the 
moment when the Afghan ofircials who had accompamed Sher Ah m 
his flight returned to that place from Turkestan. Counsel was held 
with these men as to the manner of lecei-vmg the British Mission , but 
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there was an mflnential nnhtary party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly ad\n8ed to abandon the Enghsh alliance and trust to 
Kussia Upon hearing this, our agent became alarmed lor the safety 
of the Mission, and being approhonsivo that Yakub Khan would not 
have the power to protect its members from msult, ho suggested to the 
A mir that he should nsit our camp mstcad of the British Mission 
commg to Kabul, a suggestion which was ultimately adopted, the 
Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrangement that 
could be made 

On the 8th May the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at 
Gandamok, thirty miles on the Kabul side of Jalalabad, and on the 
26th, owmg to the tact and diplomatic skill of Louis Cavagnan, the 
Treaty of Gandnmak u as signed, and so ended the first phase of the 
second Afghan war 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Elian agreed to the cession 
of territory considered necessary by ns, and bound himself to conduct 
his foreign pohcy m accordance with the advice of the British Govern- 
ment , while, on our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression It was further arranged that a British representative, 
with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul ,♦ that the Amir should 
m like manner (if he desired it) depute an agent to the Viceregal 
Court , that Bntish agents with sufficient escorts should be at hberty 
to visit the Afghan frontiers whenever, m the mterests of both countries, 
it was considered necessary by the Bntish Government, that there 
should be no hradrance to Bntish subjects trading peaceably withm 
the Amir's dommions , that traders should be protected, the transit of 
merchandise facihtated, and roads kept m good order , that a hne of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the expense of 
the Bntish, but under the protection of the Afghan Government , and 
that an annual subsidy of six lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amu 
and his successors 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the exception of two 
brigades, and orders were sent to the Kandahar column to prepare to 
withdraw on the let September, the earhest date at which the troops 
could safely march through the Bolon Pass I was told to stay u here 
I was, as Km am, by the treaty conditions, was to reniam under our 
control and be admmistered by the Bntish Government 

On the 24th May I held a parade m honour of the Queen’s birthday, 
at which 6,450 officers and men were present t They were thoroughly 

* Kabul was expressly selected by Yakub Klian as the place where he 
wished the Embassy to reside 

+ At this parade I had tlie great pleasure of decorating Captain Cook with 
the A'^ictoria Cross, and Subadar Bagohir Kagarkoti, Jemadar Pursoo Khatn, 
Kative Doctor Sankar Dass, and five nflemen of the 5th Gurkhas, with the 
Order of Ment, for their gallant conduct in the attack on the Spingam Kotal, 
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lit (ind workmanlike, and being anxious that the tnbosnion should see 
what grand soldiers I had at hand should an adsanco be neccssarj, I 
iiiMted all the neighboiimig clans to witness the display The Afghans 
were seated in picturesque groups round the flag staff, when suddenly', 
ns the first round of the feu dc joic was fired, thej started to their feet, 
thinking that Irenchcrj was intended, and that thet wore caught in a 
trap tlie-s took to their heels, and wc had considerable difificnlty m 
bnnging them back, and 111 inaking them understand that the firing 
which had so upset their cquanimitj was only n sign of rejoicing on 
that uispicioiis aiiiiii crsnrj B'v degrees tho^ became assured that 
there was no thought of taking an unfair adiantage of tliciu, and at 
the conclusion of the cercinoii's they were made happy by a present of 
sheep In the afternoon an impromptu nflo meeting was got up The 
inatchlock men could not hold their own against our good shots armed 
with klartini Ilcnrj rifles, a fact which exadeiitlj gicatly impressed the 
tribesmen, some of whom then and theie came forward and promised 
that if I should be rcqmrcd toadianco on Kabul thei would not oppose 
me 

I took adiantage of our improved relations with the Afghans, conse- 
quent on the ratification of the treatv, to enlarge our geograplucal 
knowledge of the passes which lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and 
tlie independent tcmtoncs in the neighbourhood The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful acquiescence of 
the tribesmen 111 these explorations, which tliev appeared to look upon 
as the result of a w isli to make ourselv cs acquainted walh the countrv 
assippicd to 113 bv the treatv, and having, to use their own expression, 
lifted for us the purdah (curtain) of their countrj, thej became most 
fnendlv , and took a curious pleasure in pointing out to us the pomts of 
defence at which they would have opposed us, had we been advanemg 
as enemies 

Towards the end of Juno I heard from Lord Lytton that he wished 
me to bo one of the mditarj members of a Commission of Inquiry mto 
annv expenditure and organiration which was about to be convened at 
Simla, if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram Tlio 
people of the v allov had bj tins time settled down so contentedly, and 
the tribesmen show cd thcinsolv es so peacefully disposed, that I thought 
1 could safely leav e inj post for a time, before i-oturning to take up mj 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped to do, when 
inv appomtment as Frontier Commissioner should have received the 
sanction of the authorities m England 


and dunng the passage of the Mangior defile It was a happy circtiinstaiice 
that Major Galhraitli, wlio owed Ins life to Captain Cook s intrepidifw, and 
"Majoi Pitz Hugh, whose life was saved by Jemadar (then Havildar) Pnrsoo 
Kliatn, should both have been pi-esent on the parade 
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Meanwhile, however, some temporary arrangement was necessary 
for the admuiistration of Kuram, and I wrote to the Foreign Secretary 
(Alfred Lyall), pomtmg ont my views upon the subject 

Seemg how much could he done with these wild people by personal 
influence, and how ready they were to submit to my decisions when 
disputes arose amongst them — decisions at times hterally gii en from 
the saddle — I was very adverse to their bemg handed over to some 
official who, from his training, would not be able to understand dealmg 
ont the rough and ready justice which alone was smted to these lawless 
bemgs, and who could not imagme any question bemg properly settled 
without its hawng undergone the tedious process of passmg through the 
law courts Such a rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to 
decide their quarrels at the pomt of the sword — a people to whom law 
and order had been hitherto unknown, and must be distasteful, until 
they had had time to leahve their beneficial effects Profitable employ 
ment and judicious management would m tune, no doubt, turn them 
into peaceful subjects Friendly intercourse had already done much 
towards this end, and tribes who for generations had been at feud with 
each other now met, when visitmg our comp, on common ground, 
without (much I thmk to their own astonishment) wantmg to cut each 
other’s tliroats What was further required, I conceived, was the 
openmg up of the country by means of roads, which would facihtate 
intercoinmumcation and give remunerative employment to thousands 
uho had hitherto lived by plunder and bloodshed 

In ansivenng my letter, the Foreign Secretary mformed me that the 
future of Kuram u ould be settled when I reached Simla, whither I was 
to proceed so soon ns I had seen the British Mission across the frontier 

On the 16th Tulj Jfajor Cavagnan, who had been selected as ‘ the 
Emoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness the Amir of Kabul,’ 
arni ed m Kuram, accompamed by Mr Wilbam J enkins, C I E , of 
the Cml Service, and Lieutenant Hamilton, V C , Surgeon-^Major 
Kelly , 25 Cavalry and 60 Infantry of the Guides Corps I, with some 
fifty officers uho were anxious to do honour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched with Cavagnan to ivithm five miles 
of the crest of the Shutargardan Pass, where u e encamped, and my 
staff and I dmed that evening mth the Mission After dmner I u as 
asked to propose the health of Cavagnan and those with limi, but 
somehou I (hd not feel equal to the task, I was so thoiouglily de 
pressed, and my mmd was filled with such gloomy forebodings as to 
the fate of these fine fellous, that I could not utter a word. Like 
many others, I thought that peace had been signed too quickly , before, 
in fact, we had mstdled that auo of us mto the Afghan nation which 
uould hale been the only reliable guarantee for the safety of the 
Mission Had n 0 shomi our strength by marching to Kabul in the 
first instance, whether opposed or not, and there dictated the terras of 
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Iho lrcal\, there ^\ould lia\o been bomo usburimco foi its being adheied 
to, ns it wns, I could not help feeling there uns none, and tlint the 
chances ^^ere against tlio ^Iission o\er coming back 

Ca\agnnn, however, showed no sign of slinnug luv, forebodings , he 
and his companions were in the best of spirits, ho spoke most hopefuUj 
of the future, and talked of a tour he hoped to make with me in the 
cold weather along the northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan 
Other innttersof intense inteiest to us both were discussed, and before 
separating for the night it was arranged that Jlrs Cavagnan should 
cither ]oin him in Kabul the foUowuiig spring, or come and staj wath 
iiiv wafe and me in Ivuram, w hero I liad alread^ laid the foundations 
of a house near the beautifulh situated village of Shalufzan 

Earl} nest morning the birdar, who had been deputed by the Amir 
to recene the Mission, caiuo into camp, and soon wo all started for the 
top of the pass "We had gone about a mile, when we wore ]omed by 
an escort of Afghan Cavalr}, dressed soniothiiig hke British Dragoons, 
with the exception of then head gear, which consisted of the discarded 
helmets of the old Bengal Horse Artdlor} The} were mounted on 
Biuall, useful lookmg horses, and wore anued wath smoothbore car 
bines and (itlivars (Native swords) 

As wea'-cended, curiouslv enough, wo came across a solitarj magpie, 
which I should not have noticed hod not Cavagnan pointed it out and 
begged me not to mention the fact of his having seen it to his wife, ns 
she would bo sure to consider it an unluckj omen 

On reaching the Afghan camp, wo were received m a large, tastefully 
decorated tent, where tea was served, and wo were afterwords con 
ducted to the top of the inoiSntnm, where carpets were spread and 
luoie tea passed round, while wo ga/ed on the fine view of the Logar 
valloj which stretched out beneath us 

On descending to tho camp, wo weio invited to partake of dinner, 
bcrv ed in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on tho ground Ev ory 
thing vv as done most lav ishlj and gracefully, and nothing w ns omitted 
that was calculated to do us honour Nevertheless, I could not feel 
hnpp} as to the prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank ns I 
wished Cavagnan good-bjo ^Vllen wo had proceeded a few yards 
in our different directions, we both turned round, retraced our steps, 
shook hands once more, and parted for ov ei 

I did not delay at Kurom , there w’os notlimg to keep mo there, and 
the prospect of gottmg back to my belongmgs and to civilization, now 
that all activ e work was at on end, was too allurmg to be withstood 
My wife met me at tho foot of the Hills, and we drov'e up to Simla 
together I was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kmd friends most 
warmly, and had the gi-atification of hearmg that I had been made a 
KO B , and that I had been accorded the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament 
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I -was soon deop in the work of tho Army Commiseion, which mot 
for the first time under the presidonoy of tho Hon Sir Ashley Eden/ 
ILC S I , on tho let August The heavy loss to the rovcnues of India, 
consequent on tho unfavourahlo rate of exchange, lenderod extensive 
reductions in public expendituio imperative, and the object of this 
Commission was to find out how tho cost of the army could be reduced 
without impairing its efficiency 

Very little was done at the first mcctmg, and at its close Eden 
confessed to me that he did not at all see his way, and that ho was 
somcuhat aghast at the difficulties of tho task before the Commission 
To mo it seemed clear that tho mamtenance of a separate army for 
each presidency, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of tho 
evils it was our duty to consider and try to reform , and I promised 
tho President that, before tho Commission again assembled, I would 
prepare a scheme which might form a basis for them to work upon. 

1 considered it an anachronism, since railways and telegraphs had 
anmhilatod distance, to keep up three Commanders in Chief, and 
separate departments, each havmg an independent head, in the thico 
diffeicnt presidencies I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheme, which substituted for tho throe 
presidential armies four aimy corps, all subordinate to the Com 
mander m-Cbicf m India Portions of my recommendation began to 
bo earned into effect directly they had received the sanction of tho 
authorities in Englond — such as the amalgamation of tho Commis 
sanat, Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments — ^but it was not until 
April, 1895, sixteen years after the proposal lind boon recommended 
by the Government of India, and although, during that period, four 
successive Viceroys, each hacked up by a unanimous Council, had 
declared themselves strongly in favour of tho change, that tho finishing 
touch was giien to tho now oignm/ntion, by tho abohtion of the offices 
of Coiiimandors m Chief of Madras and Bombay, and tho creation of 
four Army Corps, namclj , tho Punjab, the ]3ongal, tho Madras, and 
tho Bombay , onob commanded by a Liontonnnt General 


CHAPTEB XLIX 

Ml mfo and I thought and talked much over our now life on tho 
frontier, to ivluch uo both looked fonvard uith great interest and 
pleasure, but, before entering upon it, ive settled to go homo for a time 
to place our boy at school and see our friends, and 110 were arranging 
our plans accordmgly, uhen suddenly our ‘castles m tho air’ uore 

* Licntrnant-Goiciuor of Bengal 
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dashed to the giound hy a nithless blow horn the hand of Fate, and 
the whole of India, the whole of the civihzed world, was struck with 
gnef, horror, and indignation at the awful news of the maasaore at 
Kabul of Cavagnan and his gallant companions 

Throughout the month of August telegrams and letters constantly 
came from Cavagnan (now a Lieutenant Colonel and a K C B ) to the 
Viceioy, the Foreign Secretary, and myself, m which he always 
expressed himself m such a manner as to lead to the behef that he 
was perfectly content with his position, and felt himself qmte secure , 
and m his very last letter, dated the 80th August, received after his 
death, he mote ‘ I personally beheve that Yakub Khan wiU turn out 
to be a very good ally, and that we shall be able to keep him to his 
engagements ’ His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated the 2nd 
September, concluded with the woidsf ‘ AH well ’ Cavagnan mentioned 
m one of his letters that the Afghan soldiers were mchned to be 
mutmous, and m another that a dispute had arisen m the bazaar 
between them and the men of the Bntish escort, but at the same time 
he expressed his confidence in the Amir ’s abihty and detenmnation to 
mamtam older, I could not, however, help bemg anxious about 
Cavagnan, or divest mjself of the feehng that he might be over 
estimatmg Yakub Khan's power, even if His Highness had the will, to 
protect the Mission, 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the 6th September, 
I was awakened by my wife teUmg me that a telegraph man had been 
wandermg round the house and caUmg for some tune, but that no one 
had answered him * I got up, went downstan-s, and, takmg the 
telegram fiom the man, brought it up to my dressmg room, and 
opened it , it proved to be from Captam ConoUy, Pohtical Ofhoer at 
Ahkhel, dated the 4th September The contents told me that my 
worst fears — fears I had hardly acknowledged to myseK — had been 
only too fuUy realized. The telegram ran 

‘One Jelaladm Glidzai, vlio says ho is ui Sir Louis Cavagnan’s secret 
service, has arrived lu hot hasto fitim Kabul, and solemuly states that yester 
da3'’monimg the Kesidency was attacked by tliree regiments uho had mutuued 
for their pay, tliOT having guns, and being joined by a portion of six other 
regiments The Embassy and escort were defoudmg themselves when he left 
about noon yesterday I hope to receive further news ’ 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my wife caUmg 
out, ‘ VHiat is it ? Is it bad news from Kabul ?’ She had divmed my 
fears about Cavagnan, and had been as anxious about him as I had 
been myself I rephed, ‘ Yes, very bad, it true I hope it is not ’ 
But I felt it was I woke my ADC, and sent him off at once to the 
Viceroy with the telegram The evil tidmgs spread rapidly I was 

* There are no such things as bells or knockers in Torlip 
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no sooner dressed than Mr Alfred Lyall arrived We talked matter’s 
over, I despatched a telegram'*^ to Captam ConoUy, and we then n ent 
off to Lord Lytton 

Early as it was, I found the Council assembled The gravity of the 
situation was thoroughly appreciated, and it was unanimously decided 
that, should the disastrous report prove to be true, troops must 
proceed to Kabul with the least possible delay to ai enge or, if happily 
mcorrect 01 exaggerated, to support the Mission 

Sit Samuel Browne s force had been broken up. Sir Donald Stewart 
ivas m far off Kandahar, and his troops had, all but a small number, 
left on theu return march to India , the Kuram force was, therefore, 
the only one m a position to reach Kabul qmckl3’, and I was ordered 
to proceed at once to Kuram and resume my command 

As a preliminary measiue. Brigadier General Massy, who had been 
placed m temporary command durmg my absence, was directed to 
move troops to the Shutargardan, where they were to entrench them 
selves and await orders, while Stewart was dnected to stop all 
regiments on theu way back to India, and hims elf hold fast at 
Kandahar 

Durmg the day further telegrams were received confimung the 
truth of the first report, and telhng of the Mission ha’vmg been oier 
whelmed and every membei of it cruelly massacred, and later 
Captam ConoUy telegraphed that messengers had arrived from the 
Amir bnngmg two letters addressed to me ginng his 1 ersion of what 
had occurred 

Durmg the few hours I remamed at Simla I was busily engaged m 
discussmg with Su Frederick Hames the formation of the Kabul 
Field Force,t as my new command was designated, and the many 

* ‘ Lose no time and sjiaro no money to obtam rehable lufonnation of i\hat 
IS going on in Kabul, and keep me constantly informed by lugent telegrams 
I am ui liojM-s that Jelaladm’s report vnll turn out to be greatly exaggerated, 
if not uiitrac As, liowever. Ins mtelligcnco is suns to sjiread and canse a 
certain amount of excitement, xiam General Massy and Mr Christie (the 
Political Ofheer in Kuram) to be on the alert.’ 

T The Kabul Field Force xvas composed as foUovrs 

ArTILlERY 

Lieutenant-Colonel B L Gordon, commanding 
Captain J W Inge, Adjutant. 

F/A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major J C Smyth Windham 
GJZ, Royal Artillery, Major Syduoy Parry 
Ko 1 (Kohat) ilountain Battery (four guns). Captain Morgan 
Ko 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery (four guns), Captam Smnley 
Two Gathng guns, Captam Broadfoot. 

Esgixeers 

Lieutenant Colonel .SI Perkms, C B , commanding 
Lieutenant F Spratt, Adjutant. 
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nnpoitnnt matters wliicli had to be consideied Jloie troops had to 
he humed up, for it would be necessaij to hold Kuiara in strength 
w hilc I mo^ ed on to Kabul, and, as eomraimication by the Shutargardan 
could not bo depended upon after December, on account of snow, the 
Ivhjber route would ha\o to be opened out 

At the coninienccmont of the last j oar’s campaign my anxiety had 
been so largely luci cased bj liarnng been gi\on officers totally mox- 
penenced m w ai to fill the higher posts m the Kurain column, that I 
did not hesitate to press upon the Commander m Chief, now that 
I had a far more ditlicult operation to carry through, the importance of 
mj senior officers being tried men on whom I could unphcitly rely , 
and I succeeded m getting for the command of my two Infantry 
brigades Heibort Maephorson^ and T D Balvor,f the Viceroy’s Mill 
tary Secretan, both of whom had seen a good deal of sen ice, wdiile the 
former had alrcadj commanded a bngadc m the field 
To the command of the Artillorj and Caiahy, Lieutenant Colonel 
B Gordon and Brigadier General Ma 8 S 3 w'cro appointed, neither of 
w hoin had much cxpenence of w ar Gordon bad son cd in Central India 
during the Miitinj, and Massj bj' Ins pluck as a subaltern of Infantrj 

Cnjitam Woodlhoipe, R E , in clinigc of siinejiiig 
Ca)ilaui Stratton, 22n(l Reginicnt, in cliargo ol signalling 
Luuleuniit 1’ Hum Murdoch, R L , Royal Engineer Paik 

CnAi in 

Brigadier 001101111 \V D Mnssj, coninmnding 

Lieutenant 1 P Bmbaron, lOtli Hussars, Brigade ilajor 

tltli Lancers, Lieutenant Colonel R S Clcland 

fitli Punjab Cainlrj, Major B V illianis 

12tli Bengal Cai aln , Itlojoi Green 

I'ttli Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant Colonel Ross 

Isr Ini-antri Bnicvnu, 

Brigadier General H jracpltorson, 0 B , Y 0 , coninianding 
Captain G dc C Morton, btli Foot, Bngade Major 
C7tli Foot, Lieutenant Colonel C B Knowles. 

02iid Highlanders, Lieutenant Colonel G H Parker 
2Slh Puniab Infantry, Lioiitonnnt Colonel 1 Hudson 

2m) Infamrx Buioaue 

Brigadier Goncnil T D Baker, C B , 18th Foot, commanding 
Captain W C Farwtll, 20th Punjab Infantry, Bngade Major 
72iid Highlanders, Lioiitciiant Colonel Broirnlow 
5th Gurkhas, Lieutenant Colonel Fitz Hugh 
6 th Punjab Infantry, Laoiitonant Colonel J Macqiieen 
3rd Sikhs, Lieutenant Colonel G N Money 
23rd Pioneers, Liontenant Colonel Cumo 
* Tho late Lieutenant General Sir Herbert Macpliorson, V C , K C B , who 
died ns Connnandor-in Chief of Madras 
+ Tho late Sir Thomas Baker, K C B , who died as Quarteimnster General 
at the Horse Guards, 
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in the Onraea had gamed for liimself the soh iquet of ‘ Eedan ’ Mass^ 
But he had not served with Cavalry m the field, and from my shght 
ncquamtanco with him I could not say whether he possessed the vorj 
exceptional quahties required in a Cavalry Commander 

My staff had proved themselvos so capable and reliable that I had no 
wish to make any change , it was, however, materially strengthened 
by the addition of Colonel MacGregor,* * * § as ‘ Chief of the Staff,’ with 
Captain Combe, f 10th Hussars, and Lieutenant Manners SnnthJ as 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster Geneials 
Mr H M Durand § was attached to me as Pohtical Secretary, and 
Major Hastings as Pohtical OfBcer, m place of Colonel Waterfield, who 
was hors de combat from a broken leg Hugh Gough, with the rank 
of Bngadier General, and Major Mark Heathcote as his assistant, were 
placed in charge of the hnes of commumcation 

Before leaving Simla I paid a farewell visit to Lord Ljftton I found 
him in a state of deep distress and depression To a man of his 
affectionate disposition, the fate of Cavagnan, for whom he had a great 
personal regard, was a real gnef But on public grounds he felt still 
more strongly the coUapse of the Mission and the consequent heavy 
blow to the policy he had so much at heart, viz , the rectification of 
our defective frontier, and the rendermg India secure agamst foreign 
aggression — a pohcy which, though scouted at the time by a party 
which later became all-powerful, has smce been justified by the action 
of successive Governments, Liberal and Conservative ahke, until at the 
present moment our frontier is gradually becoming what Lord Lytton, 
mth his clear foresightedness and inteUigent appreciation of our rospon 
sibihties and India's requrrements, would then have made it 
In answer to my request for mstructions os to the hue I should take 
about om future relations with the Afghans, Lord Lytton said ‘ Tou 
can tell them wo shall never agam oltogethorivithdraw from Afghanistan, 
and that those who help you will be befriended and protected by the 
British Government ’ 

’Willie I was ivith Lord Lytton, a tologram|| was brought in from 

* Tlio late Sur Obarlcs MacQiegor, K 0 B 

t Noiv Major General Combo, C B 

i Tins promising young ofRcor greatly distinguished himself at Kabul, and 
died a few years afterwards of oliolora 

§ Now Sir Mortimer Durand, KCSI, KOIE, British Minister at 
Teheran 

II Tei/Foium dated Oth Septfmber, 1879 

From To 

CAFTAIh CONOLLI, PonPION SfOIIETAIIY, 

Aukufi Simla 

‘ Clear (he Line — Sirkai Khan, bearer of the Amir's first letter, confinns 
previous'roports of disaster, and describes how Badshah Khan MSitcd the 
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Captain Conolh, leporting the details of the attack upon the Em 
hasay, as gn on to him bj the measongei who had been entreated by 
the i^ir to dchi ei the two letters addressed to me In this telegram 
Conolh solicited mstrections as to uhat ho is as to conimumoate to the 
Amir in roplj to His Highness’s request foi aid, and mquircd whether 
lie IS as at liberty to make terms isith ono Badshah Khan, an influential 
Ghilzai Cluof, IS ho had come to Alddiel to ofifoi his seiiuces 

The folloisung tologiam was sent m reply bj the Foreign Secretary 

‘ Your tclegmm Gtb Reply to tlio Amir at once from the A'’iceroy that a 
strong Bntisii force under General Robeils is ill march speedily on Kabul 
to Ills relief, from the Sliiitargardan, and that he should use all his resources 
to CO operate isuth, and faeiTitate, the advance of the troops through his 
country Your proposal to subsidize Badshah Khan and accept his services 
IS approved Rooerts will send detailed instructions ' 

Late m the afternoon of the same day (September 6th) I left Simla, 
accompanied by mj mfe as far as Hmballa, where I found my staff 
ss aiting for mo She saw us off m the tram, biddmg us a cheery good 
b>e and good luck, but I am afraid the leturn journej must have been 
a sad ono for her 

Thought for the immediate future filled my mind as we sped on our 
naj to the fiont, and not a few difhciilties connected inth the pio 
posed adi anco on Kabul presented thomseh es to me j\Iy chief causes 
for anxictj were the lusulhciencj of transport, and the great extent of 
the lines of comraumcation nhich Mould have to bo guarded It 
Mould bo necossai^ to hold the countiy in strength from Thai to the 
Shutargordan, a distance of 116 miles, until such time ns the Khyber 
route could bo opened, and I felt that the force at my disposal (7,600 
men and !22 guns) m ns none too largo for the M'ork before it, considormg 


si)ot, and sum the dead bodies of the En' oj , staff, aud eseort Of the latter, 
some nine sowars arc said to haio been out gettmg grass that day, and were 
not killed with the rest , dofonco was very stubborn, and the loss of the 
Kabulis hcai^, put down at one hundred, or moi-e Finding they could not 
storm the place, the mntiuccis sot fire to tlie doorway below, and, when that 
gaie way, swanned in and up to the upper story, ovei-w helmed the defenders, 
and sacked the place 

‘The second letter was brought by another messenger, servant of the 
Embassy ATdimandai whose story in all but a few unimportant details is the 
same as that first received 

‘ If an adi ance on Kabul is decided on to revenge massacre of Embassy, 
aud also to quiet surrounding tnbes, whom any (?) action would tempt to 
break out, it appears to me all important to secure safe passaM of the Shutar 
garden, and with this obieot to siibsidize Badshah Khan handsomely 

‘ I have detamed the Kabul messengers pending receipt of instnictions ns 
to the hne of policy to follow, and what to communicate to the Amir or 
Badshah Khan Tlio former ini okes our aid , the latter expresses hmiself, 
through his messenger, anxious to serve us Once in Logar valley, where 
they have had a bumper harvest, we could live on the conn toy ’ 
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that I slioTild have to pro-\ode a gamson for the Shutargaidan, if not 
for other poste between that place and Kabul 

My CommiBsanat arrangements, too, caused me many misgivmgs, 
mcreased by the fact that Major Badcock, my chief CommiBsanat 
Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant Quartermaster General, who 
had afforded such valuable aid m Kuram, thinking the war was at an 
end, had taken leave to England My doubts vanished, however, and 
my spirits rose at the sight of my brave troops, and the enthusiastic 
welcome they gave me as I rode through Knram on the i2th Sep 
tember on my way to Ahkhel A splendid spirit pervaded the whole 
force , the men’s hearts were on fire with eager desire to press on to 
Kabul, and be led against the miscreants who had foully massacred our 
countrymen, and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt 
less courage, unselfish devotion, and firm determmation to achieve, 
would be achieved by my gallant soldiers 

On reaching Ahkhel, Captam Oonolly handed to me the Amir’s 
letters,’ to which I lephed at once, and the next day, under mstmctions 

Tiia>,si,ation of a Lettee from the Amir of Kabul to Gebefal 
Roberts, dated Kabul, 8am, the 8rd September, 1879 
(After compliments ) The troops nho had assembled for pay at the Bala 
Hissnr suddenly broke out and stoned then officers, and then all rushed to 
the Residency and stoned it, receiving m return a hail of bullets Con 
fusion and disturbance leached such a height that it was impossible to quiet 
it. People from Sherpur and country around the Bala Hissar, and citv 
people of all classes, poured into the Bala Hissar and began destroying work 
shops, Artillery park, and ma^ane , and all the troops and people attacked 
the Residency Meanuhile, I sent Band Shah’ to help the Envoy On 
reaching the Residency, he was unhorsed by stones and spears, and is now 
dying 1 then sent Sirdar Yahia Khan and my own son, me heu apparent, 
with the Koran to the troops , but no use I then sent well known Syads 
and Mullahs of each class, but of no avail , up till now, evening, the distur 
banco continues It will be seen how it ends I am grieved with this oon 
fusing state of things It is almost beyond conception (Here follow the 
date and the Amu a seal ) 

SECo^D Letter from the Amir, dated Kabul, the 4th 
September, 1879 

Yesterday, from 8am till evening, thousands assembled to destroy the 
Embassy Tliore has been much loss of life on both sides At evening they 
set fire to the Residency All yesterday and up till now, I with hvo 
attendants have been besieged I has e no certain news of the Envoy, whether 
he and liis people have been killed in tlieir quarters, or been seized and 
brought out Afghanistan is ruined , tho troops, city, and smTOunding 
( onntry has e thrown off their yoke of allegiance Band Shah is not expected 
to recover , all bis attendants wore killed The workshops and magazine are 
totally gutted — in fact, my kingdom is mineil After God, I look to the 
Government for aid and advice My true fnondslnp and honesty of purpose 
wall be prov cd as clear as day light By this misfortune I ha\ e lost my fnend, 


’ 'The Commander in Chief of the Afglian army 
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from tho Governmeut of India, I mole to His Highness that, in con 
foimitj i\ith Ins own special request that on Enghsh officer should be 
deputed ns En\ oy to his Court, and on condition that he would him- 
self bo responsible for the protection and honourable treatment of such 
nil Emoj, Major Caiagnan and tlirco British officers had been allowed 
to go to Kabul, nU of uhom 11111101 six weeks had been ruthlessly 
murdered bj his troops and subjects , that his mnbility to carry out the 
treat} engagements, and his powerlessness to estabhsh his authonty, 
eien in his own capital, haiing thus become apparent, an Enghsh 
arm} would now adiaiice on Kabul with tho double object of con 
solidntmg his Go\ ermnent, should he hmiself loi ally do his best to fulfil 
the tenus of tho treat} , and of oxnctmg rctnbiition from tho murderers 
of the British Jlission But that, although His Highness laid great 
stress m his letter of the 4th September on the smeenty of his friend- 
ship, m} Gov ermnent had been informed that emissaries had been 
despatched from Kabul to rouse tho country people and tribes agamst 
us, and ns this action appeared inconsistent with friendly mtentions, I 
considered it noccssar} for His Highness to send a confidential repro 
Bontatuo to confer with me and oxplnm his object 

I had little doubt ns to tho truth of tlie report that the Amir was 
using 01 cry oiTort to incite tho Ghilzais and other tnbes to oppose us, 
and I w'as confnmcd in m} oouiiction by a Native gentleman, Nawab 
Ghulara Hussem lUian,* at one time our agent at Kabul, who told 
mo that, although ho did not bolieio that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned the massacre of tho Embassy, he had certamly taken no steps 
to prevent it, and that ho, Ghulam Hussem Khan, was convmced that 
tho Amir was now pla}ing us false It was, therefore, a rehef to find 
aw nituig me at Ahkhol sci oral of the leadmg men from the neighbour 
iiig districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, oskmg 
them to meet 1110 

These men were profuse m tlieu proffers of assistance, and, although 
I did not place a gieat deal of faith in then promises, I came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to 
stir up tho tribes, if I could oul} push on rapidly with a fairly strong 
force, I need not anticipate an} opposition that I could not overcome 
Ev erything depended on speed, but rapidity of mov ement depended on 
tho condition of the transport service, and my mspection of the animals, 
as I passed through Kuram, was not calculated to raise hopes of bemg 
able to make a very quick adv anco , for, owmg to oontmuous hard 
work and the want of a staff of tramed transport attendants, the 


tho Envoy, niid also niy kingdom I am tcmbly gneved and perplexed 
(Here follow tho date and tho Amir s seal ) 

* Tho Nawab was on his way from Kandahar to Kabul, but on hoaiing ot 
tho massacre he came to Alikhel 
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numbore of aBimals had steadily diminiBhed, and those that remained 
were for the most part sickly and out of condition 

On the 16th of September I issued a Proclamation, copies of which 
I caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, Ghazni, and all the neigh- 
bouring tnbes , this, I hoped, n ould facilitate our advance, and reassure 
those who had taken no part m the attack on the Kosidency I also 
wrote a letterf to the mahla of the Logar i alloy, whose terntory we 

* TRA^SLAT10^ OF A PltOCLA■\lATro^ ISSUED DY JIAIOH GFNEiaU Sir 
FiiDEintK Eobfkts 

Ahkhcl, lG(h Sqitcmher, 1879 

Be it known to all tho Oliicfs and the jK-oplo of the country of Kabul and its 
dependencies that, m accordance ivitli the Treaty concluded in May, 1879, 
corresponding to Jamdi ul Akhir 1296 Hijn, between the ti\o great Govern 
monts, and to the terms of winch His Highness tho Amir expressed his assent, 
and agreed to the location of an Envoy of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress, 
a British Envoy was, at the special request of His Highness the Amir, located 
at the Kabul Court, and the Amir guaranteed that he should be treated 
honourably and piotected 

Within si\ weeks after the said Envoy was received at and entered Kabul 
tho v hole Embassy was besieged and massacred in tho v ory citadel of His 
Highness the Amir, nho conld not save or protect them from the hands of tho 
soldiers and tho people From this, tho lack of j>oi\er of the Amir and the 
weakness of lus authonty in his capital itself are quite apparent and manifest 
For this reason the Bntish troops are adv ancing for the purpose of taking a 
pubho vengeance on behalf of the deceased as well as of obtainmg satisfaction 
, consolidation) of tho terms entered into m the Treaty concluded Tlie 
Bntish troojis are entering Afghanistan for the purpose of strengthening the 
loyal authority of His Highness the Amir on condition that His Highness 
loyally uses those powers tor the mamtenance of fnendship and of amicable 
relations with the Bntisli Government This is tlie only course by winch the 
Amirskmgdom can remain intact, and (by which) also the fnendly senti 
ments and sincerity expressed m his letter of the 4th September, 1879, after 
the oceurrence of the (said) ei ont can be proved 
For the purpose of removing any doubt about the concord of the two 
Governments, the Acmir has been addressed to depute a confidential agent to 
my camp The British force will not punish or injure anyone except the 
persons who have taken part or jomed in the massaci-e of the Embassy unless 
they offer opposition All the rest, the small and great, who are nncon 
cerned (therein) may rest assured of this Carnage and supplies of every 
descnption should be brought mto the Bntish camp Full pnee and hire 
shall be paid for every thmg that may be taken Whereas mercy and humanity 
are the characteristics of this great Government, this proclamation is issued 
beforehand for the information of the people at laige. 

t TRANSLATIO^ OF A LETTER FROM MAJOR GlUvERAR SiR FREDERICK 

Eobbrts to OERTAiR maliLs of the Logar Valley 
From the Proclamation already issued by me, you wiU have learnt the 
reasons for the march of the Bntish troops to Kabul. Her Majesty s Govern- 
ment, ^ the movement of troops, intends to exact retribution for the massacre 
of the Embassy and to aid His Highness tho Amii m restoring order 

Let all those not concerned in the massacre rest assured, provided no oppo 
sition 18 shown 
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muht enter directlj wo hnd crossed tiro Sliutnrgnrdun, and whose co- 
oporution 1 'w as most imxious to obtain On the 18tb I ngam wrote^ to 
the /Vmir, enclosing copies of tliosc two documents, and informmg him 
that I w ns still awaiting a reply to my first letter and the ami al of 
His Highness’s confidential ropresoutatii e , that I hoped he would 
soon issue the necessar', orders for the fiirthoranco of our plans, and 
that ho might rest nssuicd of the support of the Biitish Goiemment 

On the 19th Soptombei matters had so far progressed that I w’os able 
to toll the Yiceroj that Bngadier General Baker was entrenched with 
Ins brigade on the bhutargnrdan, and engaged m improvrng the road 
to Ivuslii, the first halting place in the Logar \allej , that supphes 
woio being collected by means of local transport , that I was brmgmg 
up resono ammumtioii and treasure from the rear on Artillery 
waggons, and that oiori possible effort was being made to render the 
force mobile 

On the 20th I rccoucd the iVmir’s replj Ho expressed regret that 
ho w as unable to come to Alikhol himself, but uitrmatod that he was 
sendmg two conlidontial agents, his Mustaufi (Piuance Mmister), 
Habibiilla Khan, and his Wazir (Pnmo Itlmistei), Shah Mahomed 
Ivlian, who accordingly arrnod the next daj 

At each mtorncw I had with these gentlemen dunng the three days 
thoj remained m my camp, they impressed upon me that the Amir 
was mclmcd to bo most fnondlj, and that his only wish was to be 
giudcd b^ the adnco of the British Goiemmeiit But, notwithstandmg 
those plausible assuianccs, I soon discoieied that Yakub Khan’s real 
object in sendmg these two high oftioials was to stop the advance of 
the force, and induce me to loaio the punishment of the troops who 
hnd committed the massacre in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or 
else to delnj us long enough to giie time for the whole couutiy to rise 
against us 

As the com orsntions which were carried on at the meetmgs wuth the 
Afghan agents are mterostmg, and bar e on important bearing on the 
subsequent proceedmgs, I give m the Appendix the notes token at the 
time by my Pohtical Secretary 

I w as anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives with me, 


His Highness the Amir, m coimnumcations received by me, expresses his 
fnendslup, and w islies to continue amicable relations As the British troojis 
under my command will shortly enter the Logar volley, I write to reassure 
you, and expect that you will inform all the residents of the volley not con 
corned in the late hotefid massacre the purport of the Proclamation, and give 
every assistance m providing carriage and supplies required for the troops, for 
which adequate lure and payment will bo mode I hope that after the above 
assurance all the headmen will come to meet me in my camp, where I shall be 
glad to see them 

* This letter is given in full in the Appendix 
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but neither of them nas to remam, so I felt bound to let them 

both depart, tnkmg -unththem the foUo’oring letter to the Amir 

To His Highness the Auir of Kahll 

Camp, AhkhN, ‘ijth Sq'Rinbcr, IS?'' 

(After comphruentp ) I lm\c retencd Your Highness s ti\o letters of the 
19th and 20tu Sejiteinbu (Ibt ami 2nd Shaual), delucrcd to nie bytiic hands 
of Your Highnc's’s two confidential representntues, Hnstaufi Habilmlla Khan 
and IVanr Shah Hahonicd 

I am ranch obliged to lour Highness for sending rat tuo such uell known 
men, and of such cliarncter as the Mustanh and the Y azir Tlici have 
informed me of Your Highne«!s s wishes, and I quite understand all they 
has e told me It is unfortunate that the season is so late, and that ivintcr 
will soon be here , but there is \et time for a British army to reach Kabul 
before the great cold sets in 

The Viceroy of India is much concerned that tliere should have been any 
delay m promptly acceding to Your Highness s request for adnee and assist 
ance, as conveyed in Your Highness s letters of the Srd and 4th instant. It 
was His Excellency s earnest ivish that troops should march on Kabul at once, 
so as to ensure \ our Highness s personal safety and aid Your Highness in 
restoring peace and order at your capital 

Unfortunatelj , the want of transport, and the nece‘=‘uty for collecting a 
certain amount of supphes, have can^ a feu weeks delay , it is, however, a 
source of gratification and happiness to the Victrov to loam that Yonr High 
nesss safety is not at present endangered, and Hrs Excellency trusts Your 
Highness will be able to keep everything quiet in your kingdom, until such 
tune as British troops may reach Kabul 

I am glad to be able to inform \our Highness that news reached me 
yesterday of the departure of a Lonsidorahlc force from Kandahar under the 
command of a brave and distinguished ofheer, and that a large body of troops, 
imder command of General Bnght were advancing rapidly from Peshawar to 
Jalalabad and onwards tiu Gandamak to Kabnl Jly own force will, I hope, 
be in a state to march before long As \onr Highness is aware, the Shntar 
gardan has been occupied for some days ilcanwliile regiments of (Cavalry and 
Infantry and battenes of Artilleiy haie reached Knram to replace those I am 
takmg on with me, and to reinforce my oivn column should a necessity for 
more troops arise — a contingency I do not m the least expect 
The Viceroy of India in His Excellency s anxiety for \our Highness s 
welfare and safety, issued orders that each of the three'armies, now advancmg 
from Kandahar, Kuram, and the Khyber, should be strong enough to overcome 
any opposition Your Hmhness s enemies could possibly offer That each is 
strong enough there can be no doubt. 

I understand that there is no one at Kelat 1 Ghilzai or Ghazm to stop the 
progress of the troops cn route from Kandahar There is no reason, therefore, 
wl^ reach Kabnl in a very short time 

The Miyber tribes, having understood and appreciated the Treaty of peace 
made by Your Highness with the British Government m ilay last, have 
unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Peshawar in eveiy way, and are 
now eager to keep the road through the Khvber safe, and to place all their 
transport animals at the disposal of the Bntish Commander, who will thus be 
enabled to concentrate his force rapidly at Kabul Through the tmdness of 
Your Higlmess I have expenenced much less difficulty than I could have 
expected, and I may now reasonably hope to be with Tour Higlmess at least 
as soon as either the Kandahar or Khvber colmnn. 
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1 look forward wiVli groat pleasm-o to the meeting with Your Highness, 
and trust that 3 oil will toiitiniic jour kind assistance to obtain for mo supplies 
and tmisport 

1 ln\o carefulh coiisideied Your Highness s pioiiosal that joii joui-self 
should he jicmiitlcd to administer just piiiiishmont to tlio mutinous troops 
and others who shared in the trcaLlicroiis and cnicl attack on the Bntish 
Binoj and his small cscoit, and thus sale Her Hajestj's troojis the trouble, 
hanlslnp, and iiniiilioii wliith must neccssai ilj bo onoouiitcred bj an advance 
on Kabul at this season of the icai I thank Your Highness most cordiallj-, 
on till jwrt of tlic ^ leoroj and Go\ eminent of India, tor this furthoi proof 
of A our Highness s fnindlj feelings Under oidinarj circumstances such au 
oiler would bo gratcfullj and inllinglv accepted, but after what has recently 
OLOiirrcd, I feel sure that the great Bntish nation would not rest satisfied 
unhss a Bntish amiy marolicd to Kabul and thoio assisted Your Highness to 
indict such pumshmonts as so temblc and dastnrdlj an act dcsencs 

I liaio forwnnlcd A our Highness’s letters in onginal to the AAceroy , a oopj 
of this, nij reph, will be submitted bj' todays post for His Evcolloncys 
coiisidemtion Akaiiwhilc I haie iicmiittcd Miistaiili Habibiilla Khan and 
A\ anr Shah Mahomed to take then Icaio and rejoin A our Highness 

I dclnjcd mj owu dopartuio from Alikliol imtil a suftioiency of 
supplies lind boon colloctod at Kushi, and o\ crjdhing was ready for ns 
rapid an ndinnco on Kabul ns mj limited transport would admit of, 
for, so long ns I lemnined behind, the people of Afghanistan eould not 
bo sure of nij intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Amir’s remon 
strancos would ha\o the desired ofToct, and prevent ourdomg more than 
occupjniig the bhutargardan, 01 mnkmg a demonstration toward 
luishi AIj crossing the pass would, I know, bo the signal for all those 
detomnned on opposition to assemble, it was politic, therefore, to 
loiiiain behind until the last inoment 

AVhen nllaiinngemciits weio complete, so fai ns was possible wnth 
the iiicans at mj disposal, I issued the following Field Force Order 

‘ Ihe (lOMiiimciit of Inclm haniig decided that a foice shall proceed with 
all jiORSiblc dcspitch to Kabul, iii response to His Highness the Amir s apjieal 
lor aid, and with the objiot o‘ aicnging the dnstanllj murder of the Bntish 
represeiitatne and his escort. Sir Frcdirick Roberts feels sure that the troops 
under Ins comnmnd will respond to the call w fill a determination to prove 
themselves worth} of the high reputation thoj have maintained dunug the 
i-cceut camimign 

‘The Major Gonornl need address no vvoitls of exhortation to soldiers whose 
courage and fortitude have been so well proved Tho Afghan tnbes are 
numerous, but without organization , tho regular army is uudisciplmed, and 
whatever may be the disparity in numbers, such foes can never bo formidable 
to British troops The dictates of liiimanitj’' i-cqmro that a distinction should 
be niado between the jicaceable inhabitants of Alghanistan and the treacherous 
murderers for whom a just rotiibution is in store, and Sir Frederick Roberts 
desirts to unpress ujion all ranks the necessity for treating the unoffending 
population with justice, forboaroiico, and clemency 

The futiiio comfort and wellbeing of the force depend largely on the 
friendliness of our relations with tho districts from which supplies must be 
drawn , piomjit jiaymont is enjoined for all oi tides piirolmsed by departmonta 
and ludividuala, and all disputes must bo at once inferred to a pobtical oflicoi 
for decision 
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‘The llajor General conhdently looks forward to tlie successful acconi 
jilishnient of the object of the expedition, and the estabhshment of order and 
a settled Goremment in Afghanistan ’ 


CHAPTEE L 

0^ the 27th September I made o\er the Kuram command toBngadier- 
General T Gordon, and set out for Enshi, where Bnher was now 
encamped. 

Just before I started I had the pleasure of welcoming my old friend 
and brother ofBcer, Major General J Hills, V C , C B , who had been 
with Sir Donald Stewart as Assistant Adjutant General from the 
begmning of the campaign, and who had, the moment he heard there 
was to be an advance on Kabul, come with all speed to place his 
services at my disposal Although I had no employment for Hdls at 
the tune, there w ould be plenty for aU to do at Kabul, and I was 
dehghted to have so good a soldier with me 

j\Iy escort consisted of the Head Quarters of the Cai ahy brigade, one 
squadron 9th Lancei-a, 5th Punjab Cavali-y, and detachments of the 
5th and 28tli Punjab Infantry We had only gone about halfway 
through the pass when I pushed on ivith the Cavah-y, m the hope of 
reachmg the camp on the top before dark, and was very soon met by 
tw entj fii e men of the 92nd Hughlanders, who brought me a note from 
Colonel Perkms, R E , m command on the Shutorgaidan, wornmg me 
that we w ere sure to bo attacked We had not proceeded far, when at 
the narrowest port of the defile we found the passage blocked bj some 
2,000 Afghans, and as wo approached a volley was fired from a party 
concealed bj some rocks on our left I was told afterwards that it 
was mtonded for me, but I remamed unscathed, and the prmcipal 
medical officer, Dr Townsend, wdio was ndmg on my right, and to 
whom I was tnlkmg at the moment, w'us severely wounded The 
Highlanders, supported bj some dismounted Cavalry, cleared aw'oy the 
enemj to the north, but as they clung to the precipitous hills on the 
south, wo had to wait till the mam body of the escort came up, when 
thej were speedily dispersed 

hleanwhilo, a sharp little engagement had taken place further up the 
gorge, and as we ndianced we could see the enemy retiring before a 
detachment of the 92nd Highlanders, under Colour Sergeant Hector 
hlacdonald, and of the 8 rd Sikhs, under Jemadar Sher Mahomed, a 
Natue of Kabul The manner m which the Colour Sergeant and 
the Natiio officer handled their men gave me a high opmion of them 
both * 

* ilacdonald, lianug subsequently further distinguished liinisolf, was given 
a Lomnii'ision, and is now commanding a regiment in the Egjqitiau Armj 
bhtr Mahomed was rewarded with tho Order of Merit 
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On the top of the Shutaigardan Pass that evenmg Iieceivedthe 
Armr’s reply* to my last letter, m which he expressed his gratitude for 
the sympathy and support afforded him by the British Government, 
and informed me that he had given orders to the Governoi of Jalalabad 
that the Khyber column should not meet with any opposition I was 
also given a letter fiom Sirdar Wah Mahomed Khan, and several other 
Sirdars, professmg loyalty to the British Government, and expressmg 
pleasure at my approach And at the same tune the rather embarrass 
mg information reached mo that the Amir, desirmg personal com 
mumcatfon with me, had already arrived m Baker’s camp at Kushi, 
attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about seven years old, his fathei 
m law, and the Commandei m Chief of the Aighan army (Baud Shah), 
with a suite of 46 members and an escort of 200 men 

Although I had met with but shght opposition hitherto, it was evident 
from the secret information I received that the Ghilzais were mchned 
to be hostile, and mtended to oppose us, and as it was important to 
keep open commumcation unth AliKhel thiough their country, I 
arranged for the Shutargaidan to be held by a Mountam batfceiy, the 
3rd Sikhs, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel G N Money, an ofiicer on whose judgment and 
coohieBB I knew I could rely 

The next mornmg I rode to Kushi, where my first mterview ivith the 
Amu of Afghamstan took place 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed by his appearance 
He was an insignificant looking man, about thu’ty tivo years of age, 
ivith a recedmg forehead, a comcal shaped head, and no chm to speak 


* Fnoji THt Aiiin of Kabul, dated Kusui, 27th Slptembeh, 1879 

(After compluueuts ) Youi fiieudly letter Las leaohed me just at this 
moment, 8pm, the 10th Shawal (27tli September), and opened the doors of 
joy and happiness on the face of my heait marked with affection I feel 
perfectly certain and confident that the moi ements of Her Imponal Majesty s 
viotonous troops are mei ely for the purpose of consohdating the foundation 
of my kingdom and strengthenmg the basis of my government 

In truth, the sympathy of fnends mth friends is fittmg and proper, and 
the mdulgence and kindness of a great Government to a sincere and faithful 
friend are agreeable and pleasing I am exceedingly gratified with, and 
thankful to, the representatives of the lUustnous British Government for 
then expression of sympathy and their support of my cause Your friendly 
and n ise suggestion that none of the ignorant tnbes of Afghanistan should 
oppose the British troops, so that the officers of the British Gov emment 
should be the better able to supjioi’t and protect me, is very acceptable ami 
ivasonablc Before I received your letter, I had sent orders repeatedly to the 
Governors of Jalalabad and Lalpura not to let anyone oppose or resist the 
British tioojis, and stringent orders have again been issued to the Governor of 
Jalalabad to use his utmost endeav ours ana ellorts in this resect The ordci 
in question to the address of the Gov omor of Jalalabad wdl be shown j ou 
to luoiTOVv , and sent bj an express courier 
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of, and he gave me the idea of being entirely wanting m that force of 
character without which no one could hope to govern or hold m check 
the warlike and turbulent people of Afghamstan Ho was possessed, 
moreover, of a vei’y shifty eye, ho could not look one straight m the 
face, and from the first I felt that his appearance tallied exactly with 
the double dealmg that had been imputed to him His presence in my 
camp was a source of the gravest anxiety to me Ho uas constantlj 
receiving and sondmg messages, and was no doubt givmg his friends at 
Kabul all the information ho could collect as to our resources and 
intentions He had, howovoi, come ostensibly as our ally, seeking 
refuge from his mutmous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I nught 
secretly entortam, I could only tioat him ns an honoured guest, so long 
as there was nothmg proi od agamst him 

My first visit to Yakub Khan was of a formal character Neverthe- 
less, ho seized the opportumty to urge stiongly upon me the advisa 
bihty of dolaymg my advance, that ho might have time, ho said, to 
restore order amongst his troops, and to punish those who had partici- 
pated m the attack on the Embassy I rephod that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it was my dotenmnation, to 
press on to Kabul with all possible speed Fmdmg that his arguments 
had no effect, ho changed his tactics, and declared that he was much 
alarmed for the safely of his family, whom ho had left m the Bala 
Hissar , that he had only one regiment on which he could depend , 
that ho feared when the others should hear of our approach they would 
break out and attack the citadel, and that the mnocont people in 
Kabul, not considering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convoy their formhes away 

Foohng that anxiety for the safety of the families was not the true 
cause for the Amir’s efforts to delay us, and that his solo object was 
to gam tune for the decclopmcnt of plans for opposmg our odvance — 
which subsequent events proved had been made with great care — I 
told him it was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time would 
bo giion for all women and children to clear out of the citj if it should 
prove necessary to attack it This uecessit;^, however, I was most 
anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped that our fighting would be over 
before wo entered Kabul, for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded 
the idea of the troops havmg to force their way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars 

Yakub Iflian was evidently much chagrmed at my decision Ho had 
loft Kabul humodly, his mov cments probably being hastened by hear 
mg that his uncle, "Wnli Mahomed Khan, and several other Sirdars 
vnth whom ho was at oninit j , u ere on their way to jom mo Ho bad 
not even brought a tent with him, and, had ho succeeded m inducmg 
mo to delay our advance, ho would without doubt have returned to 
Kabul at once As it was, ho was accommodated with a tent m the 
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centre of the camp, and the best arrangements possible, nnder the 
circnmstonces, made for his entertainment 

When his own tents arrived, he asked leave to have them pitched 
outside camp hunts To this I consented, at the same time ordermg 
that a guard of the same strength as my own should be detailed as his 
escort, ostensibly to do him honour, but m reality that I rmght be 
kept informed as to his movements Unwelcome guest as he was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep hmi now that we had got 
him, as his presence m Kabul would be sure to mcrease the opposition 
I felt certam we should encounter 

In response to the fears expressed by the Amir as to the safety of 
the non combatants, I issued the followmg Proclamation to the people 
of Kabul 

‘ Be it kuown to aU that the British Army is advancing on Kabul to take 
jiossession of the city If it be allowed to do so peacefully, well and good , 
if not, the oity will bo sewed by force Therefore, all well disposed persons, 
i\ho have taken no pait in the dastai'dly murder of the Bntish Envoy, or in 
the plundei of the Residency, am wanied that, if they arc unable to prevent 
resistance being ollered to the entrance of the British army, and the aiithontj 
of His Highness the Auiii, they should make immediate airangements for 
thou own safety, either by coming to the Bntish camp, or by such othei 
measures as may seem fit to them And as the Bntish Govomment does not 
make nai on women and children, waming is mven that all women and 
childitm should be removed from the city beyond the reach of harm The 
Bntish Government desires to treat all classes mtb justice, and to respect 
their rehgion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution n-om 
offenders Every eflort will, therefore, be made to prevent the mnooent 
suffering with the giulty, but it is necessary that the utmost precaution should 
be taken against useless opposition 

‘ After receipt of this Proclamation, therefore, all persons found armed in 
or about Kabul will be treated as enemies of the Bntish Government , and, 
further, it must bo distinctly understood that, if the entiy of the Bntish 
force IS resisted, I cannot hold myself responsible for any accidental injury 
vhich may be done to the persons or pioperty of oven veil disposed people, 
who may have neglected this waniing ’ 

At the same tune, the matter havmg been brought to mv notice by 
Lord Lytton, and beanng m my rmnd that my fathei had told me one 
of the chief causes of the outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afghans’ 
jealousy of theu women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, I thought it well to unpress upon aU the necessity 
for caution m this respect by pubhslimg the followmg Order 

‘Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers commanding 
corjis, to impress upon all officers under their command the necessity for 
constant nuance in preventing irregnlanties likely to arouse the personal 
jealousies of the jieople of Kabul, vho are, of all races, most susceptible as 
regards tlieir women 

‘ The deep seated auunosity of the Afghans towards the Enghsh has been 
mainly ascribed to indiscretions committed durmg the first occupation of 
Kabul, and the llajor General trusts that the same excellent disciplme so 
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long exhibited bj the troops under his command Tnll remoi e the prejudices 
of past years, and cause the British name to he as highly respected in 
Afghanistan as it is thronghont the cinlized norld * 

On the SOth September (my forty seventh birthday), all arrange 
ments vrhich it was possible for me to make havmg been completed, 
the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to Zargtmshahr, the first 
haltmg place on the way to Kabnl I accompanied it, ior I was in- 
formed that Wah Mahomed Ebian and the Sirdars had arrived so far, 
and I could not let them come on to my camp so long as the Amir 
was still in it I wished, also, to interview the Logar maliks and 
ascertam whether I could procure eupphes from their valley There 
was bread stuff with the force snfiBeient for fourteen days, but for the 
transport of so much gram a large number of animals was required, 
which could ill be spared, for carnage was so Eihort that I could only 
move a httle more than half the troops at one time, and instead of 
bemg able to march direct on Kabnl with 6,000 men, a holt would 
have to be made every other day to admit of the animals gomg back 
to brmg up the rear bngade, which practically meant my only havmg 
at my disposal rather more than half that number at any one time 
How fervently I wished that those m anthonty, who never can see 
the necessity for mamtammg transport m time of peace, could, be 
made to reah 2 e the result of their short-sightedness — the danger of 
liavung to divide a none too large force m an enemy’s country, the 
consequent nsk of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the 
Commander, the delay m aohievmg the object of the campaign, and 
the additional labour to aU concerned m an undertakmg, arduous 
enough under the most favourable circumstances, m a difficult country, 
and under a burning eastern sun, even if possessed of good and 
sufficient transport 

Stores had been collected at Knshi partly by means of local carnage, 
and partly by our own onunols domg the journey twice over from 
Ahkhel, a distance of thirty-six miles So hard pressed vas I for 
transport that I had to moke the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and 
lead their horses laden with gram — on unusual piece of duty, which 
was, however, performed with the cheerful alacntj which the troops of 
the Kabul Field Force always displayed 

But all this IS a digression To return to my story The mahhs 
of Logar, greatly to my rehef, agreed to brmg a certain amount of 
Eupphes , while Wah Mahomed Khan and the other Sirdars were full 
of protestations of loyalty and devotion Most of them remained with 
me all the time I n as m Kabul, and some of them afforded me con 
sidcrable assistance The Sirdars warned me to place no trust m the 

* It was 0 matter of intense gratification to me that the whole time we 
remained in Afghanistan, nearly two years, not a single coniplaint was made 
In an Afghan of any soldier in my force having interfered with the women 
of the country 
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Amu, nud onlnrgod on tlio troachoiN of lus conduct, but ns I knew 
tho\ looked upon '^akub IGinn ns tlioir oun dcndl^ enemy, I accepted 
tlioir counsel ^\ltb some rcsonntion I ^\ns not, however, able to feel 
quite at case about the proceedings of m> Eojnl guest, so I returned 
to Ivuslii that same ovonmg 

On the 1st October the whole of the Kabul Field Force was 
assembled in the Logar valloj * 

I w aited at Kushi w ith the last of the Infnntrj until the morning of 
the 2nd Just ns I was leaving camp, I became aware that lirmg was 
going on in the direction of the Shutargardan, and later m the day I 
received a report from Colonel Money as to what had happened there 
The encmj , emboldened bj the diminished numbers of the garrison, 
and undervaluing what might bo ntcomphshed by a small number of 
good soldiers, had assembled in force, and occupied the crest of the 
mountain, the onlj place from which hchographic comraumcntion with 
me could bo kept up Monev verv properly decided that this could 
not bo permitted, and considered it best to take the imtiativ e before 
the cnemv should become still strongei, so ordered an advance Under 
cover of the Mountain battert 's fire, Major Gnfliths, of the Srd Siklis, 
with 200 of his own men and 50 of the 2l8t Punjab Infantry, supported 
bj 150 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the Afghans’ position The 
assault, delivered 111 a most spirited maimei, was porfectlj successful 
* Tlic force was iiindc up ns follows 
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Major Griffiths, however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant of 
the 67th Foot and five men of the 8rd SQdis, while the enemy left 
thirty dead on the ground, and were pursued down the slope of the hill 
mthout mokmg any attempt to rally 

On the 8rd we marched fifteen miles to Zahidahad, vhere we first 
came m sight of the fortified lull above Kabul The rear guard was 
fired mto on the way, and wo had considerable difficulty m crossmg the 
Logar m er, as the n ater from a large imgation cut had been directed 
back mto the stream just above the ford. Our onlj casualty on this 
day was Captam ‘ Dick ’ Kennedy, who was wounded m the hand 

It was plam from these occurrences, and from the attack on the 
Shutargardan, that the people generally were not disposed to be 
friendly From the Amir I could extract no information on this head, 
although he must have been fully aware of the feehngs and mtentions 
of Ins subjects He was m constant communication with Kabul, and 
was frequently bemg met by mounted messengers, who, from the haste 
with which they travelled, as cndenced by the exhausted state of their 
liorses and the eagerness with which the Amu- read the letters they 
bv ought, appeared to he the hearera of important tidings 

It may be imagmed hou imtatmg and embarrossmg was Yakub 
Khan's presence, smce his position in my camp enabled him to gii e 
the leaders at Kabul accurate information ns to our numbers and 
moi ements That ho felt pretty sure of our discomfiture was apparent 
from his change of manner, which, from bemg at first a mixture of 
extreme cordiality and crmgmg servility, became ns we neared Kabul 
distant, and even haughty 

On the 6th October, one month from the receipt at Simla of the evil 
tidmgs of the fate of the British Embassy, we reached the prettv httle 
nllnge of Charasia, nesthng m orchards and gardens, with a rugged 
range of hills towermg aboi e it about a mile an ay This range de- 
scended abruptly on the right to permit the exit of the Logar nier, and 
rose agam on its other side m precipitous chffs, formmg a fine gorge* 
about halfuny between our camp and Kabul city, now only from ten to 
twelic miles distant 

An uncle of the Amir (Sudor Nek Mahomed Khan), and a General 
in the Afghan army, came out to meet Yakub Khan at this place , he 
remamed some tune m earnest comcrsation ivith his nephew, and, as 
he was about to remount Ins horse, called out in so loud a tone that it 
was evidently meant for us all to hear, that he was ‘ non gomg to 
disperse the troops 'f Very different, honever, was the story brought 

* Knoivn as the sanjr i nawiahta (inscribed stone) 

t Shortl} after I was settled at Kabul, the folloiiing letter, wntton by 
Nek Mabomed on the evening of the dai he had been vnth the Amir, to 
'=ome person vhoni he vished to acquaint with the state of affairs, was 
brought to mo 
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to me by an escaped Native servant of Cavagnan’s, who came mto 
our camp later m the day This man declared that preparations foi 
fightmg weie steadily bemg earned on, that the soldiers and toivns 
people ueie streaming mto the arsenal and supplymg themselves with 
cartridges , that laige bodies of tioops were moinng out m our dnection , 
and that, when we adi aneed next day, we should certainly be opposed 
by a formidable force The Amir, on havmg this mtelhgence com 
mumcated to him, pretended to disbeheve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at peace m the city, that Nek Mahomed would keep the 
troops qmet, and that I should have no trouble , but I was not taken 
m by his specious assurances 

Now more than evei I felt the want of su&cient transport! Had 
it been possible to have the whole of my foice with me, I should have 
advanced at once, and have occupied that evemng the range of hills 
I have desenbed , but Maopherson’s brigade was still a march behmd, 
and all I could do was, immediately on arrival, to send back every 
available transport animal to brmg it up I pushed forward Caialry 
patrols along the three roads leadmg to Kabul, and rode out myself to 
reconnoitre the position m front It was sufficiently strong to make 
me uish I had a larger force Towards everung groups of men 
appeared on the skj hne all round, giimg unmistakable wanung that 
the tnbes v ere gathermg m large numbers 

From the information Drought me by the Cavalry, and from my 
own exammation of the ground, I decided to advance along the left 
bank of the nvei and to facihtate this movement I determined to 
seize the heights on either side of the gorge at daybreak, whether 
Maepherson’s bngade had arnved or not ITiat mght strong piquets 
were thrown out round the camp, and Cavahy patrols were ordered to 
proceed at daivn to feel for the enemy L’liomme propose, mais Dieu 
dispose 


‘ Ml KIND Fuiknd, — The truth is that to day, at simnse, I went to the 
camp, the Am ir having summoned me When I arrived, Mulla Shah 
Mahomed [the Wn?u] farst said to me, “ Go back and tell the people to raise 
a holy vai ” I did not feel certain about what he said [or was not satisfied 
wtli this], [but] the Amir afterwaids told me to go back that i ery hour and 
rouse the people to a ghaza, I got back to Kabul about 7 o’clock, and am 
coUeotuig tlie people Salaam ’ 

The letter was not addressed, but it v'as sealed mth Nek Mahomed’s seal, 
and there uas no reason to doubt its authenticity 
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CHAPTEE LI 

The Cavalry having reported that the road through thosany i-nawishla 
gorge was impassable, I started off a pavty*' before it was fully light 
on the 6th, to work at it and make it practicable for guns I was 
prepanng to follow wnth an escort of Ciu airy to evaminc the pass and 
the ground beyond, when the growing daj light dLscoierod largo 
numboiB of Afghan troops in icgulai formation crowming the hills that 
I ought to have been m a position to occupy the preceding o\ enmg 
No hurry, no confusion was apparent in their mo\cmont8, positions 
wore taken up and guns placed with such coolness and dohberation 
that it was evident regularly trained troops wore employed Very 
soon I received reports of our Cavalry patrols havnng been fired upon, 
and of thou havmg been obliged to retire 

Immediate action was impemtivoly necessary , the Afghans had to 
be dislodged from their strong position at any cost, or wo should haio 
boon surrounded by overwhelming numbers Their occupation of tho 
heights was, I felt, a warmng that must not bo disregarded, and a 
menace that could not bo brooked 

Behind this range of hills lay tho donsolj -crowded citj of Kabul, 
with tho scarcely loss crowded suburbs of Chardeh, Deh 1 Afghan, and 
numberless villages thickly studded over tho Kabul volley, nil of which 
wore contnbutmg their quota of warriors to assist tho Ecgular troops 
m disputing tho advance of tho British It did not require much 
cxpononco of Asiatics to understand that, if tho enemy wore allowed 
to remam undisturbed for a single night in tho position they had taken 
up, their numbers would morenso to an extraordinary extent 

I now received a report from tho roar that tho road was blocked, 
and that tho progress of Maopherson’s bngado would certainly bo 
opposed , while, on tho crests of tho hills to tho nght and loft of my 
comp, bodies of men began to assemble, who, I surmised (which 
surmise I afterwards learnt was correct), wore only wnitmg for tho 
sun to go down to make a general attack upon tho camp under co% or 
of dusk 

Tho situation was one of great anxiety Tho whole force ivith mo 
was not more than 4,000 men and eighteen guns Tho treacherous 
Amir and his equally treacherous Mimstors had, of course, kept tho 
Afghan Commander fully informed as to tho manner m wluch my 
troops wore perforce divided , the position of every man and every gim 
wnth mo was known , and I feared that, as soon os wo were engaged 

• Twenty sabres, 9th Lancers, one sqnedron 6th Punjab Cavalry, two 
guns, No 2 Mountain battery, 284 rifles, 02nd Highlanders, and 460 nfles, 
23rd Pioneers 
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with the enemy, the opportumty wotild be taken to attack my weakly 
defended camp and to engage Maopherson’s small bngade, encumbered 
as it was with its laige convoy of stores and ammumtion 

The numbers of the enemy were momentarily mcreasmg, so delay 
would assuredly make matters worse, the only chance of success, 
therefore, was to take the mitiative, and attack the Afghan mam 
position at once Accordmgly, I sent an officer with orders to the 
tioops who were movmg towards the gorge not to commence work, 
but to take up a defensive position until my plans were further 
developed I sent anothei messenger to Maopherson, infor min g him 
of my mtention to take immediate action, and telhng him to keep a 
good look out, and push on to Charasia with all possible speed, and at 
the same tune I reinforced him by a squadron of Cavalry 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extendmg from the 
sang-i-natvishta gorge to the heights above Chaideh Both sides of the 
gorge were occupied by the enemy, as was a serm detached hiU to the 
south of it, and sixteen guns were observed m position The hne they 
had taken up occupied nearly three miles of country , and their mam 
position was the ndge, which, close to the gorge, rose 1,000 feet above 
the plam, runnmg up at its western extremity to a peak 2,200 feet 
high Thence the hne stretched along the edge of some lower heights 
to a rugged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet above 
Charasia In front of this formidable position were a succession of 
sandy bills, fonnmg a senes of easily defensible posts, and at the foot 
of these hills ran a bare stony belt, slopmg down to the cultivated land 
surroundmg Charasia and the hamlet of Khairabad 

My movements and leconnaissances up tdl now havmg led the 
enemy to beheve that I mtended to dehver my attack on then left at 
the sang i nawislita, they were seen to be concontratmg then forces m 
that direction But this position could only have been earned with 
such damagmg loss to us that I determmed to make the leal attack bj 
an outflankmg movement to then nght 

The men haiung made a hasty breakfast, I despatched General 
Baker m this direction, and placmg at his disposal the troops noted 
below,* I entrusted to hun the difficult task of dislodgmg the enemy, 
while I contmued to distract then attention towards the gorge by 
makin g a femt to their left 

Baker’s httle column assembled m a wooded enclosure close to 
Charasia, where he left his field hospital and reserve ammumtion, for 
the safe guardmg of which I sent hun the 6th Punjab Infantry, uhile 
he was further reinforced by 460 men of the 23rd Pioneers and three 
Field Artillery guns I was thus left with only six Horse ArtiUery 

• IVo guns, No 2 Mountain batteiy two Gathng guns, detachment 12th 
Bengal cSvalry, 72nd Highlanders, 6th Gurkhas (300 iffies), 6th il^njah 
Infantrj (200 nfles), No 7 Company Sappers and Miners 
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guns, 460 Cavalry, and between 600 and 700 Infantrj for tbo 
protection of the camp, whore I was still handicapped by the presence 
of the Amir and his untrustworthy foUoinng 

While Baker advanced to the left, the party near the saug t naivialita 
gorge, commanded by Major White, of the 92nd Highlanders, was 
ordered to threaten the pass and to prevent the enemy occupymg any 
portion of the Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of 
the enemy’s mam position above the gorge, and vi hen the outflanking 
movement had been thoroughly dev eloped and the enemy wore m fuU 
retreat, but not before, to push the Cavalry through the gorge and 
pursue 

At about 11 80 a m Baker’s leadmg troops emerged into the open, 
and were immediately engaged with a crowd of armed Afghans, 
supported by a considerable body of Eegular troops The General 
now sent one company of the 72nd, under Captam Hunt, to turn the 
Afghans off a succession of peaks situated at nght angles to the ndge 
they were occupymg on their extreme nght Runnmg along this ndge, 
and stretchmg across the Indiki road to the sandluUs, the Afghan nght 
wmg held a hne considerably m advance of their left on the hill abov e 
the sang t naitn^Uta gorge, and one which could not easily be turned, 
for the peaks the 72nd were sent to occupy were almost inaccessible, 
and the fire from them swept the slopes up which our troops must 
advance These peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and 
their defenders had to be dislodged from them at all hazards before 
anythmg else could be attempted The company of the 72nd with 
much difiioulty fought their way up, and gamed a footmg on the first 
peak, vvheie they were obhged to pause, until reinforced by two 
oompames of the 6th Gurkhas under Captam Cook, V C , when they 
advanced all together, clearmg the enemy" from each successiv 0 pomt, 
while the remamder of the 72nd breasted the hill, and, under cov er of 
the Mountam guns, attacked the position m front But the enemy 
were obstmate, and the extremely diihcult nature of the groimd 
somewhat checked the gallant Highlanders Seemg their dilemma. 
Baker despatched two compames of the 6th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Fitz Hugh, and 200 men of the 6th Punjab Infantry, under 
Captam HaU, to their assistance , while the 28id Pioneers were 
brought up on the right, m support, and a detachment of the 6th 
Punjab Infantry echeloned m rear, on the left of the hne 

The engagement now became hot, and the firmg fast and furious 
My readers wnll, I am sme, be able to reohze with what mtense 
excitement and anxiety I watched the proceedmgs It was evident to 
me that httle progress could be made so long as the enemy retamed 
possession of the ndge, which the Afghan Commander apparently hod 
just begun to appreciate was the real pomt of attack, for his troops 
could now be seen hurrymg to this pomt, and it became more urgently 
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necessary than ever to can-y the position before it could be reinforced 
At 2 p in it was seized , the Hjghlanders and Gurkhas could no 
longer be resisted, the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross fire that efifeotuaUy prevented their rallying 

The brunt of this affair was borne by the 72ud, admirably led by 
their company officers, under the skilful direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel Clarke and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Murray I closely 
watched their movements, and particularly observed one man pushmg 
up the precipitous hillside considerably m advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the shower of bullets faffing 
round him I mquired about him later on, and found that he was a 
young Irish private of the 72nd, named MacMahon, to whose coolness 
and darmg was m a great measuie due the capture of this very strong 
post Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
rewarded this mtrepid soldier by bestowmg on him the Victoria 
Cross 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly was it responded 
to The mam position was stormed by the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and 
Punjab Infantry, each trymg hard to be the first to close with its 
defenders The enemy fought desperately, chargmg down on the 
Gurkhas, by whom, under the leadership of Lieutenant Colonel Fitz 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Mai’tm, they were repulsed and 
driven over the crest with heavy loss 

The Afghans now took up a position some 600 yards m the rear of 
that from which they had just been dislodged, where they mode an 
obstmate stand for half an hour , but they were again forced back on 
the attackmg party being strengthened by the arrival of two compames 
of the 92nd Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major 'White, who 
had already successfully engaged the Afghan left above the sang ^ 
nawishfa gorge As the enemy’s advanced posts on the hill to the 
south, and directly m front of the gorge, prevented om guns from 
commg withm range of their position on the heights above, these posts 
liod to be disposed of as a prehmmary to effective co operation with 
Baker, acooidmgly, about noon the hill was captured by two com 
pomes of the 92nd, imdei Captain Cotton, and half a battery of Field 
Artillery was advanced to a pomt whence Major Pon'j' was able to 
engage the Afghan guns posted above the gorge 

It was at this juncture, when Baker’s troops, haiung earned the 
mam position, were proceedmg to attack that to which the enemy had 
retreated, that "White despatched two companies of the 92nd, under 
Captam Oxley, by whose tunely aid the determmed foe were at length 
driven from this pomt of vantage also The troops followed up their 
success and adi anced at the double, while our guns shelled the shaken 
masses 

The Afghan nght and centre now gave way completely , the enemy 
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broke, and fled down the slopes on the further side in n north-n esterly 
duootion, eventually taking lofugo in the Chardoh villages 
By 8 46 we were in poBsoBsion of the whole of the main ndge The 
first objective having been thus gamed, the troops, pivotmg on their 
nght, brought round their loft and advanced agamst the now exposed 
flanks of the enemy’s loft wing, and simultaneously with tins move 
ment WTuto advanced from hia position by the hill in front of the 
gorge, and a little after four o’clock had gamed possession of the pass 
and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker's fire, the left wing of 
the Afghan force made but little resistance , they rapidly abandoned 
the height, and retired across the nver toward the north east, pursued 
by the small body of Cavalry attached to Wfliite’s force, under Jlajor 
Hammond, and a party of the 92nd, under kfajoi Hay 
Baker now paused to alloiv of the Lifantrj’s ammunition being 
replenished, and then advanced along the ndge towards the pass, which 
he reached in tune to help the Cavalry who were engaged with the 
enemy’s rear guard at the river , the latter u ere driven off ond forced 
to letreat , but by this time the growmg darkness made further pursuit 
impossible We were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with holdmg 
the ground m nd\ ance by piquets and occupying both ends of the ianq_- 
i-nnicw/ifa defile, wheie the tioops bivouacked for the night I was 
able to supply them with food from Chamsia, and they were made ns 
comfortable as they could be undei the circumstances 
While the fightmg was talnng place on the heights m front of 
Chorasia, the hflls on both flanks of my camp were crouded mth 
the enemy, anxiously watchmg the result , they did not approach within 
the Cavalry patrols, but one party caused so much annoyance to a 
picquet by firmg into it that it became necessarj to dislodge it, a service 
which was performed m a very danng manner b> a few of the 92nd, 
under Lieutenant Grant and Colom-Sergeant Hector Macdonald, the 
some non commissioned officer who had a few days before so distin 
guished himself m the Hiizardarakht defile 
Our casualties were wonderfully few, only 18 killed and 70 wounded,^ 
while the enemy left 800 dead behind them, and ns they succeeded in 
carrying numbers of their killed and wounded off the field, then loss 
must have been heavy I subsequently oscertamed that we had 

* Duniig the fight the Infantry expended 41,090 rounds, of which over 
20,000 were fired by the 72nd Highlanders Tlie half hatteiy G/3 R A fired 
6 common shell (percussion fuses) and 71 shrapnel (time fuses) , total, 
77 rounds No 2 Mountain Battery fired 10 common sheU and 94 shrapnel, 
total, 104 rounds The two Gatlings fired 160 rounds 

At the tenth round one of the (catlings jammed, and had to be taken to 
pieces This was the first occasion on which Gatling gims wore used in action 
They were not of the present improved make, and, being found unsatisfactory, 
were made but httle use of 
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opposed to us, besides tluiteen Eegular regiments, between eigbt and 
ten thousand Afghans GhJzais from Term and Hisorak had hurried 
up m large numbers to join the enemy, but, luckily for us, amved too 
late Of tlioso some returned to their homes when they found the 
Afghan army had been beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist m any furtliei stand that might be made by the Eegular 
troops 

The heliograph, woiked by Captain Stratton, of the 22 nd Foot, had 
been of the greatest use during the daj , and kept me fuEy mformed of 
all details Tlie last message as the sun was sinking behmd the hiUs, 
confinnmg my oum observations, was a most satisfactory one, to the 
effect that the whole of the enem3’’B position was m our possession, and 
that our ^ ictor\ was complete 

Throughout the day my friend ( 1 ) the Amir, surrounded bj his 
Sirdars, remamed seated on a knoll m the centre of the camp watchmg 
the progress of the fight with mtense eagerness, and questionmg every- 
one who appeared as to his mterpretation of what lie had observed 
So soon as I felt absoluteh assured of om wctory, I sent an Aide-de 
camp to His Highness to com ej the joyful mtoUigence of our success 
It was, without doubt, a tiymg moment for lum, and a temble dis 
appomtment after the plans which I subsequently ascertained he and 
his adlierents at Kabul had carefullj laid for om annihilation But he 
recei\ ed the now's with Asiatic calmness, and without the smallest sign 
of mortification, merely requostmg my Aide de camp to assure me that, 
as my enemies were his enemies, he rejoiced at my victory 

Jlacpherson's brigade, with its impedimenta, arrived before it was 
quite dark, so altogether I had reason to feel satisfied with the day’s 
results But the fact stiU lemained that not more than twelve miles 
beyond stood the city of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to 
oppose us should an assault proi 0 necessary I had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Ghilzais bent upon another 
attack on the Shutargardan, and that lomforcements of Eegular troops 
and guns were hastemng to Kabul horn Ghazni Prompt action was 
the one and only means of meetmg these tlireatened drffioulties My 
tioops had had more than enough for one day, and required rest, but 
needs must when the deni (m the shape of Afghan hordes) drives I 
resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be struck at once and 
an advance to be made at break of day 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7 th I started, leavmg Maopherson 
to come on with the heavy baggage as quickly as he could I marched 
by the sang-i nawislita defile, where Major White met me and ex- 
plamed to me his part in the victory of the previous day From my 
inspection of the ground, I had no difficulty m co min g to the conclusion 
that much of the success which attended the operations on this side was 
due to WTnte’s imhtary mstmcts and, at one supreme moment, his 
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oxtieme personal gallantry It afforded mo, therefore, %ery great 
pleasure to recommend this oiBccr for the Victona Cross, an honour of 
which more than one mcident m his subsequent career proved bun to 
be well worthy 

Our rapid advance, foUowmg on the defeat of the pronous day, had 
the effect I hoped it would have On amvmg at Bom Hissar, a con 
Biderable viUago, surrounded by orchards and gardens, only two miles 
south of the for famed citadel of the Bala Hissai, I sent out Cavalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, who brought mo the pleasmg news that the Bala 
Hissar had been evacuated, and the only part of the city wsible seemed 
+0 bo deserted 

Dnrmg the day I received visits from some of the chief merchants 
of Kabul, who each told a different tale regarding the movements of 
the defeated Afghan army and the intentions of the Afghan Commander 
From their conflictmg accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops 
havmg arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army had 
]omed them, and that the combmed forces were then occupymg the 
range of hdls immediately above Kabul, to the west, and had deter- 
mined to moke another stand 

Havmg received mteUigence that the enemy, if again defeated, 
mtended to retire towards Turkestan, I directed Bngadier-General 
Massy, on the mormng of the 8th October, to move out with the 
Cavaby bngade and place himself across their Ime of retreat * The 
brigade started at 11 a m , and, m order to avoid the city and adjacent 
^■v heights, made a considerable detour by Siah Sang and Sherpur, the new 
t Afghan cantonment On reachmg the latter place. Massy hehographed 
to me that he had found it deserted, the magazme blown up, and 
sev enty five gunsf abandoned mside the enclosure, and that the enemy 
were now occupymg a ndgej which seemed to hmi to be a prolongation 
of the Shahr 1 Darwaza range above Kabul , then, contmumg his 
march, he crossed a depression m this ndge called the Nanachi Kotal, 
and wheehng to his left, and skirtmg the Asmai heights on the western 
side, he soon came m sight of the Afghan comp, pitched on the slope 
of the hills about a mile from Deh 1 Mazang 

Brigadier General Massy was informed, m reply to his hehogram, 
that Baker would be despatched at once to drive the enemy from theur 
position and force them to fall back upon the Cavalry, upon which 
Massy immediately made the arrangements which appeared to him 

• The troops available for this purpose were One squadron 9th Lancers, 
Bth Puniab Cavalry, 12th Bengal Chivalry, and 14th Bengal Lancers , total, 
720 of all ranks 

t The guns included four Enghsh 18 pounders, one Enghsh 8 inch howitzer 
and two Afghan mutations of this weapon, and forty two bronze Mountain 
guns. 

J The Asmai heights 
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most advisablo for blockmg, woth the hmited number of sabres at bis 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might attempt to 
escape 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 rifles, two 
^fountain guns and one Gathng), for Macpherson’s and White’s troops 
had not yet come up He started off without a moment’s delay, and, 
drnung the enemy’s scouts before him, worked his way along the 
Shahr 1 Darwaza heights to the west , but his progress was very slow, 
owmg to the extreme difficulty of the ground, and the day was far 
spent before ho found himself near enough to the enemy to use his 
ArtiUery To his dehght, Baker perceived that he commanded the 
Afghan camp and the rear of their mam position , but his satisfaction 
was considerably oUaj'ed when ho discovered that between him and 
them lay a deep gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that befoio he could attock he would have to descend 
1,600 feet, and then climb up the opposite side, which was nearly as 
high and qmto ns steep 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay m dehvermg the 
assault, by the time his dispositions were made it had become too dark 
to attempt it, and most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement 
till daybreak the next daj He had ascertained that the Kabul nver 
was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which was commanded 
by the enemj ’s camp, and was too far from support to warrant piquets 
beuig pushed across at mght Nothmg whatever could be seen, but a 
very slight noise as of stealthy movement m the Afghan camp was 
hoard, and the fear seized Bolier that the enemy might escape him 
Soon after 11 pm, theiefore, when the rismg moon began m a 
measure to dispel the darkness, Baker sent a strong patrol under a 
British officer to feel for the enemy The patrol came mto contact 
with the Afghan scouts on the river-bonk, from some of whom, taken 
pnsoners in the struggle, they learned that the enemy had crept away 
under cover of the night, and the greater number had dispersed to their 
own homes , but about 800, mounted on Aitillery horses, were reported 
to have acconipamed their Commander, Mahomed Jan, and to have 
escaped in the direction of Barman 

ileanwhile, Bngadier General Massy, fiom his pomt of observation 
beneath the Asmai heights, had perceived that it was impossible for 
Baker to carry the enemy’s mam position by dayhght , he tried to 
commnmcate with Baker and ascertam his plans, but the party 
despatched on tins service were unable to get through the villages and 
woods, which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuccessful 
Massy then coUeoted his scattered squadrons and bivouacked for the 
mght, bemg anxious that his men and horses should have food and rest. 


Tlie Deh 1 IMozang gorge. 
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and it not ha^^ng struck him that the enemy might attempt to escape 
durmg the hours of darkness 

The mformation that m very truth they had escaped was brought to 
Baker at 4 80 a m He at once commnmcated it to Jlassy, telhng him 
at the same tune that any movement the Cavalry rmght make in pur 
smt would be supported by the troops imder his immediate command, 
and also by a bngade under Bngadier General Maopherson, which I 
had despatched to reinforce Baker , Macpherson and White, with 
their respective troops, havmg arrived at Bern Bhssar shortly after 
Baker had started 

I prned Baker at this time, and great was my disappomtment at 
bemg told that the Afghans had given us the shp I went carefully 
over the ground, however, and satisfied myself that Baker had done all 
that was possible under the oircumstances, and that the enemy having 
eluded us could not m any way be attributed to want of care or skill on 
lus part 

Massy scoured the counti^^ imtd nightfall on the 9th, but with very 
httle success, only one small party of fugitives being overtaken about 
four and twenty miles on the road to Ghazm Numbers, doubtless, 
found shelter m the city of Kabul, others m the numerous villages with 
which the richly cultivated Chardeh valley was thickly studded, and 
whose inhabitants were hostile to a man , others escaped to the hills , 
and the remamder, havmg had ten hours’ start, could not be over 
taken 

The enemy’s camp was left standmg, and twelve guns, some 
elephants, camels, mules, and pomes, fell mto our possession 

Durmg that day our camp was moved nearer the city to Siah Sang, 
a commandmg plateau between the Kabul and Logor nvers, close to 
their confluence, and less than a mile east of the Bala Hissar The 
6 th Gurkhas and two Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on 
winch Brigadier General Baker had been operatmg, and the rest of the 
force was concentrated on Sioh Sang 


CHAPTEB LIL 

At last I was at Kabul, the place I had heard so much of from my boy 
hood, and had so often mshed to see 1 The city lay beneath me, with 
its mud-coloured buildings and its 50,000 inhabitants, covermg a con 
Biderable extent of ground. To the south east comer of the city 
appeared the Bala Hjssar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just 
beneath the ShahriDamaza heights, along the top of uhich ran a 
fortified u all, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel and oxtendmg 
to the Deh i-Mozang gorge 
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Kabul uns reported to bo peifcctlj quiet, nud numbers of traders 
came into our camp to dispose of their wares , but I forbade anjone to 
outer the city until I had boon able to decide upon the best means of 
mnintniiiing order niiiongst n population for the most port extremely 
fanaticol, treacherous, and Miidictirc 

So far our success had been complete all opposition had been over 
come, Kobul u ns at our mercy, the Amir u as m my camp ready to ngieo 
to ■uliateicr 1 might propose, and it had been all done mth cxtmordi 
nnnlj little loss to oursches Noierthclcss, 1 felt my difficulties were 
^ er^ far from being at an end — indeed, the part of my duty still re 
maining to be accomplished uns surrounded mth far greater difficulty, 
nud Mas a source of much more nnxiot's to me than the military task I 
had undertaken , for, uitli regard to the latter, I possessed confidence 
in nnself and in-\ ability to peifomi it, wheiens, mtli respect to the 
political and diplomatic side of the question, actual personal experience 
I had none, and I could onlj hope that common-sense and a sense of 
justice Mould cnrrj mo through 

The instructions I had rocened from the Government of India were 
icn general in their chnractei, for the Viceroy felt that any proceedmgs 
must necossanh depend on the state of aflnirs obtainmg at Kabul, the 
acts and attitude of the Amir and his people, and thoyanous conditions 
impossible to foresee ulicn the Foreign Office letter was written to me 
on the 29th September But, though general, they were verj' compre- 
lienstic 

The troops ucre to bo placed in strong and secure positions, such as 
would giic mo complete control oier the Amir’s capital, any Afghan 
soldiers remaining at Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were 
to bo disarmed , supplies w ere to bo collected in sufficient quantities to 
render mi force independent in case of interruption along the line of 
communication , Yakub Klian’s personal safety was to be secured, and 
adequate supen ision maintained oi er his movements and notions , a 
close investigation w ns to bo mstitutcd into all the causes and oiroum- 
stances connected with the ‘totrtUj unproioked and most barbarous 
attack bi the Amir’s soldiery and the people of his capital upon the 
leprescntntiyo of nn allied State, who was residing undei the Amir’s 
protection m the Amir’s fortress, m very close proximity to the Amir 
himself, and whoso pomonal safetj and honourable treatment had been 
solemnly guaranteed bj the Euler of Afghanistan ’ 

The retribution to bo exacted was to be adapted to the twofold 
character of the offence, and was to be miposed upon the Afghan 
nation m proportion ns the offence was proi ed to be national, and ns 
the responsibditj should be brought home to any particular com- 
munity Further, the imposition of n fine, it was suggested upon the 
citj of Kabul ‘ would be m accordance with justice and precedent,' 
and the demohtion of fortifications and removal of buildmgs •withm 
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range of my defences, or -which might interfere -with my control over 
the city, might be ‘ necessary as a mihtnry precantion ’ 

In forming my plans for the removal of obstructive buildmgs, I was 
to consider ‘ -whether they can be combmed -with any measnres com 
patible -with justice and humanity for lea-vmg a memonol of the retri- 
bution exacted from the city m some manner and by some mark that 
-will not be easily obhterated ’ 

I was told that ‘ m regard to the pimishment of mdmdnals, it should 
be s-wift, stem, and impressive, -without bemg mdiscnmmate or im 
moderate , its mfliction must not be delegated to snbordmate officers 
of min or responsibihty acting mdependently of your instructions or 
supervision , and you cannot too -ngilantl-s maintam the disciphne of 
the troops under your orders, or superintend their treatment of the 
unarmed population, so long as your orders are obeyed and your 
authority is unresisted You -will deal summarily m the majonty of 
cases -with persons whose share m the murder of anyone belongmg to 
the Bntish Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should be as pubhc and stnkmg as 
possible, it should be completed -with all possible expedition, smce 
the mdefimte prolongation of your proceedmgs might spread abroad 
unfounded alarm ' 

The despatch concluded -with the words ‘ It vnll probably be essen- 
tial, not only for the protection of your own camp from annoyance, 
but also for the security of the well affected population and for the 
general maintenance of order, that you should assume and exercise 
supreme authority m Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that he has conspicuously 
failed to make use of it ’ 

On the 10th I visited Sherpur, and the next day I went to the Bala 
Hissar, and wandered over the scene of the Embassy’s brave defence 
and cruel end The walls of the Eesidency, closely pitted -with bullet 
holes, gave proof of the determmed nature of the attack and the length 
of the resistance The floors were covered -with blood-stains, and 
amidst the embers of a fire were found a heap of h uman bones It 
may be imagmed how Bntish soldiers’ hearts burned -withm them at 
such a sight, and how difficult it was to suppress feehngs of hatred 
and animosity to-a ards the perpetrators of such a dastardly crime I 
had a careful but unsuccessful search made for the bodies of our ill 
fated fnends 

The Bala Hissar, at one tune of great strength, was now m a some- 
what dilapidated condition It contamed eighty-five guns, mortars 
and ho-witzers, some of them of English manufacture, upwards of 250 
tons of gunpowder, stowed away m earthen vessels, many nulhons of 
Enfield and Snider cartridges, and a large number of arms, besides 
quantities of saddlery, clothmg for troops, musical mstmments, shot, 
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shell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, copper and 
tm. It would not have given ub much trouble to storm the Bala 
Hissor, had we been obhged to do so, for Artillery could have opened 
on it withm easy 1 ange, and there was coi ei foi Infantry close up to 
the walls 

The readmg of the Proclamation announomg the mtentions of the 
British Government with regard to the punishment of the city was to 
take place m the Bala Bfissar next day The Amir had agreed to 
accompany me The leading people were mvited to attend, and I had 
given orders that all the troops were to take part m the procession, so 
as to render as impressive as possible the ceremony, at which were to 
be made known to the inhabitants of Kabul the terms imposed upon 
them by the British Government The object of my visit was to 
decide how the troops might best be disposed so as to make the most 
imposmg display on the occasion 

I decided to detam in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Khan* and his 
brothel Zakanah Khau, the Mustaufi, and the Wazrr, as these four 
were Yakub Khan's pnnoipal advisers, and I was satisfied that their 
influence was bemg used ogamst us, and that so long as they were at 
large a mme might be sprung upon me at any moment 

'The Commander m Chief, Baud Shah, was also m the Amir’s confi 
dense , but I determined to leave him at hberty, foi , from what I could 
learn, he had made an effort (not a very strong one, perhaps) to help 
our unfortunate countrymen, and he had on several oocasions smce he 
had been m my camp given me useful mformataon , moreover, I hoped 
to obtam fui'ther help from him, m which hope I was not altogether 
disappomted 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was considerably puzzled 
Lord Lytton had mgod upon mo the necessity for weighmg well the 
adnsabihty of prematurely breokmg with bun, as it was very possible 
ho might become a useful mstrument m our hands, an eventuahfy 
winch I thorouglily understood , but I was not at aU sure that Yakub 
Khan u ould not break with mo when he learnt my decision mth regard 
to his Mmisters, and I had received more than one warmng that, if he 
fulled to keep mo from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country agamst me 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much consideration from us , 
for, though no absolute proof was forthcoming of his havmg instigated 
the attack upon the Embassj , he most certainly made not the shghtest 
effort to stop it or to sai 0 the In es of those entrusted to hrs care, and 
throughout that terrible daj showed himself to be, if not a dehberate 
traitor, a despicable cow ard Agom, his endear ours to delay the march 
of mj force for the sole purpose of gammg sufficient tune to organize 

* Ynlua Khan was Yakub Khan s father in law 
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the destruction of the aiiny to ■whose protection he had appealed 
deprived him, to mj mmd, of the smallest claim to be treated as an 
honourable ally 

My doubts as to what pohcy I ought to pursue with regard to Yakub 
Khan w ere all solved by his own action on the mommg of the 12 th 
October He came to my tent before I was dressed, and asked for an 
mtemew, which was, of course, accorded The only chair I possessed 
I offered to mj Koyal visitor, who seated himself, and then and there 
announced that he had come to resign the Amirship, and that he was 
onlj CBTrymg out a determination made before he came to Kushi , he 
had then allowed himself to be o\ er-persuaded, but now his resolution 
■was fixed His hfe, he said, had been most miserable, and he would 
rather be a grass cutter m the Enghsh camp than Euler of Afghanistan, 
he concluded by entreatmg me to allow his tent to be pitched close to 
mme until he could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroi 
noight desire to send him I placed a tent at his disposal, ordered 
breakfast to be prepared for him, and begged him not to decide at once, 
but think the matter over for some hours, adding that I would see hun 
again at ten o’clock, the hour appomted for him to accompany me to 
the Bala Hissar m order that he might be present at the readmg of the 
Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, the Amir did not 
know what the terms of the Proclamation were, and w’as entirely 
Ignorant of my mtentions regarding his Ministers 

As arranged, I had another internew ■with Yakub Khan at ten 
o’clock, when I found him unshaken m his resolve to abdicate, and 
unwdlmg, under the circumstances, to be present at the ceromoD> 
which was about to take place Ho said, however, that ho would send 
his eldest son, and that all his Mimsters should attend me I begged 
him agam to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to think well 
o\cr the results to hunsclf , but findmg that he had finallj’' made up 
lus mmd, I told Pfis Highness I would telegraph his determmation to 

* At nil intirviLw wliicli Slajor Hastings, the Political Olheer, and Jlr 
Dimiud, niy Pohtiuil Setrttarj , had with His Highness at mj request on the 
J3rd October, bo s-iid, referring to tho subject of tbe Amirslup ‘ I call God 
and the honiu to wutiiess, and cicirtliinga Mussiilmau holds sacred, thatmj 
onlj desire is to l>o «et free, and end my aajs in liberty I haie conceived an 
utter aversion for these people I alwa 3 -s treated them well, and you see how 
they have rev arded me bo long as I was fighting in one place or another, 
thej liked me ■well tnongh Directly I became Anur, and consulted thtir 
oini good hv niakung {snee with you, tliry turned on me Now 1 detest them 
all, and long to uc out of Afghanistan for ever It is not that I am unable to 
hold the country , 1 liarc licld it before and could liold it again, but I base 
no further wish to rule such n people, and 1 beg of you to let me go If the 
Bntish Goienimcnt nis)i me to stay, I ■nill stay, as their servant or as tho 
Amir, if you like to call me so, until mj son is of an age to succeed me, or 
even wjthout that condition , but it will be uholly against my own jnenna 
lion, and I csme-tly beg to be s't free 
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tho Viceroy and ask foi mstmotions , that he would not, of course, be 
forced to continue to reign at Kabul against his wall, but that I w^onld 
oak him to retam his title until I could receive a reply from Simla 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissai, accompanied by my staff, 
tho Heir Apparent, the Mimsters, and a large gathermg of the chief 
Surdars of Kabul Both sides of the load were hned with troops, of 
whom I felt not a httle pioud that daj' Notwithstandmg that the 
duty required of them had been seveie and continuous, now that they 
were required to take part m a ceremonial parade, they turned out as 
clean and smart ns one could wish to see them 

As the head of the piocession entered the mam gatew'ay, the British 
flag was run up, the bands plajed the National Anthem, and a salute 
of thuty one guns was fired 

On nmiong at the pubho Hall of Audience, I dismounted, and 
asoendmg the steps leadmg to it, I addressed the assembled multitude, 
and lead to them the foUowang Proclamation, containing the orders of 
the Bntish Government 

‘ In my Proclamation dated the 3rd Octobei, I informed the wople of Kabul 
that a Bntish anny was advancing to take iiossession of the city, and I 
^val■nod them a^uist offenug any i-esistance to the entry of tlie troops and the 
aiithonty of His Highness the Amir Tliat warning has been disregarded 
Tho force under iiiy command has now reached Kabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar, but its adiance has been perhnaoioiisly opposed, and the inhabitants 
of tho city have taken a conspicuous jiart in the opposition offerwl They 
liai e thcroforc become rebels amunst His Highness the Amir, and have added 
to the giult already incurred by them in abetting the murder ot tho Bntish 
Einoy and his conipanious — a treacherous and covnrdly cniue which has 
bioiight indelible disgrace iqKm tho Afghan people It would bo but 0 just 
end httiug reward foi such misdeeds if the city of Kabul werc now totally 
destiojed and its \cry name blotted out , but the great Bntish Goieinmeut 
e\er desires to temper pistioo witli mercy, and I now announce to tlio luhabi 
hints of Kabul that the full rctnbuhou foi thou olleuco wall not bo exacted, 
and that tho citj wall be sjmrcd 

‘Noiortheless, it is necessary that they should not escai>o all iienalty, and, 
fiuther, that tlio punishment inflicted should bo suoh as ivill bo felt and 
remembered Thorcfoie, suoh iioitious ol the city buildings as now interfere 
wath tho propel military occuiiation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of tho Bntish troops to bo quartered in it, wall bo at onco levelled 
with the gromid , and, further, a heavy fine, tho amount of which ivill be 
notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their soieral capacities I further giro notice to all, that, m 
order to prondo for tlio restoration and maintenance of order, the city of 
Kabul and the surrounding country, to a distance of ten miles, are placed 
imdor martial law AVith the consent of His Highness the Amir, a mihtary 
Governor of Kabul will bo appomted, to administer justice and luiuish with a 
strong hand all evil doers The inhabitants of kabnl and of the neighbourmg 
villagos are hereby warned to submit to his authority 

‘ This pumshment, mllicted upon the whole citi , will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those whose individual giult may be hereafter proved 
A full and searching inquiiy mto the circumstances of the late outbreak wall 
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lie hold, niid nil jiorBoiiK loimctcd of ImMng Inhon jurl iii it will lx (]t.ilt 
with ncLoiding to their divirtw 

‘^Vlth the MOM of jiroMtliiig cfhctimllj for the iirtrenlion of cniiic mid 
disordtr mid the Hiifctr of nil \m 11 dwjmsfd jn’inons in Kntnil, it ib htreh^ 
notified thntfoi tlio future the enrri mg of dniigrroiH MenjKmB, \ lietlicrhuordB, 
knui'i, or fircnniis, vithiii tin. slrciln of the tit} or Milhin n dntnnec of fno 
miles Irom the eil^ gntrs, is forhidden After n weel from the dnto of this 
Protlnnmtioii, mi} iiersoii found nriiiod utlhiti those limits Mill he Imhh to 
the i>cnnltj of dentil I’orsone hiiMiig In thtir jiossession mi} orticks wlmtso 
osci Minch fornierh hclougtd to iminlters of tia llritish I inlnss\ lire required 
to bring thoin fortliMitli to the Britinli cnnij» Ain one neglecting this Marning 
Mill, if found herenfter m iKicscssion of nil} siieh nrticks, be tubjcct to the 
severest iionnltRs 

‘ruithcr, all persons mIio nm}" Imvo in their possession mi} fireinns nr 
nniiiiumtioii foniierl} issued to or sci/cd b} the Afglmn troops, nro required 
to nroducc theiii for evci} toimtr} iimde rillc, Mhether breech or miiKlc 
loaning, the sum of Its 3 will lie given on deliver}, and for ivcr} rifle of 
Euroi>emi mnnufneturo Its fi Aiivone found lareifter in poss'ssion of such 
vvenpons vnll be severe!} |iunished final!}, I notifv ttmt I Mill give u 
levvnrd of Rs 50 for the anrnndcr of iinv itcraon, whcllar soldier or cirilmu, 
concerned in the attack on the Biitish Bnibiss}, or for such infonimtion ns 
ina} lead directl} to Ins ci[itnn' A similai siiin will be givtii in the case of 
an} person mIio nia\ have fougiit against the British Imojis since the 3rd 
Septcinber (Slinwal) last, and therefore become a rdal against llis Highiii'S 
the Amir If an} such jicrson so mirrendercd or cajitured be a captain or 
subaltern ofliccr of the AIgban arm}, the rcMiird Mill be increased to Rs 75, 
and if a (icld olliccr to Rs liiO ' 

The Afghans vvoro ovndoiith niucb relieved at the Icniencv of the 
rroclauiatiou, to which the} listened with the greatest attention 
"Wlion I had finished readuig it, I dismissed the assombl}, with the 
exception of the Ministers wdiom I had decided to make prisoners 
To them I oxplamed that I felt it to bo mv dut} to place them rmder 
restraint, ponduig investigation into the part tho} had taken in the 
innssaoro of tho Embass}’ 

Tho following day I made a formal ontr} mto tho cit}, travors 'g 
all its mam streets, that tho people might understand that it and tliev 
wore at our more} Tho Cav nlry brigade headed tho procession , I 
foUowed with my staff and escort, and five battahons of Infantr} 
brought up the rear , there w ere no ArtiUor} , for m some places the 
streets were so narrow and tortuous that tw o men could hardly *ade 
abreast 

It was scarcely to be expected the citizens would give us a w arm 
welcome , but they were perfectly respectful, and I hoped the martial 
and workmanlike appearance of the troops w'onld have a Eolutary 
effect 

I now appomted Major General James Hills, V 0 , to be Governor 
of Kabul for the time bemg, assooiatmg with him the able and 
respected Mahomedan gentleman, Nawab Ghnlam Hnssem Khan, as 
the most likely means of securing for the present order and good 
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go^ emment in tho city I further instituted two Courts — one pohticaJ, 
consisting ot Colonel Maegregor, Surgeon Major BeUew, and Mahomed 
Hyat Khan, a Mohomedan member of the Punjab Commission, and 
an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar, to mquire mto the com 
plicated circumstances u Inch led to the attack on the Eesidency, and 
to ascertam, if possible, hou far the Amu and his Mimsters were 
implicated Tho other, a mihtary Court, uuth Brigadier General 
j\rass'\ as president, for the trial of those Chiefs and soldiers accused 
of hai ing taken part in tho actual massacre f 

Up to this time (the middle of Octobei) oommumcation nuth India 
had been kept up by uay of the Shutargordon, and I had heard 
nothmg of the approach of the Khyber column It was so Aery 
necessary to open up the Khyber route, in view of early snow on 
tho Shutargardan, that I arranged to send a small force towards 
Jalalabad, and to move the Shutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus 
breakmg off communication with Kuram 

Colonel Mone'^ had beaten off another attack made by the tribes 
men on his position, but as they still threatened him m considerable 
numbers, I despatched Bngadier General Hugh Gnugh with some 
troops to enable hun to withdraw This reinforcement arrived at a 
most opportune moment, when the augmented tnbal combmation, 
imagmmg that the gamson was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their hves if they laid down their 
arms ! So sure u ere the Afghans of their triumph that they had 
brought 200 of their women to witness it On Gough’s arrival. Money 
dispersed the gathenng, and his foice left the Shutargardan, together 
uith the Head Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, which 
had boon ordered to jom me from Sialkot, and afterwards proved a 
most A aluable addition to the Kabul Field Force 

I was sittmg m my tent on the mommg of the 16th October, when 
< was startled by a most terrific explosion m the upper part of the 
Bala Hissar, which uos occupied by the 6th Gurkhas, while the 67th 
Foot were pitched m the garden below The gunpowder, stored m a 
■"detached buildmg. had somehow — -ne never could discover how — 
become igmted, and I trembled at the thought of what would be the 

* Dr Belleu Aias with the brothers Lumsden at Kandahar m 1S57 
i My action in endorsing the proceedings of this court, and my treatment 
of Afghans generally, Avere so adversely and severely cnticized by party 
nensjaapers and penodicals and by members of the Opposition m the House 
of Commons, that I was called upon for an explanation of my conduct, wKci 
was submitted and read in both Hon^es of Parliament by the Secretarr cl 
State for India, YiscoimtCranbrook, and theUedtr Secretarr of State for Inns, 
tho Hon E Stanhope. In the Parliammtarv records of February, ISSA -ir 
be soon my reply to the accusations as wrll as an abstract statem^n* c" 
executions earned out at Kabul m 3ccv~CLiEce vnth the findmys of the mh-'nry 
Court. 
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consequences if the mam magazme caught fire, which, with its 250 
tons of gunpowder, was dangerously near to the scene of the explosion 
I at once sent orders to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not 
to wait even to brmg away then: tents, or anythmg but their ammnm 
tion, and I did not breathe freely till they were all safe on Siah Sang 
The results of this disaster, as it was, were bad enough, for Captam 
Shafto, BA (a very promismg officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Subador-Major of the 6th Gurkhas, and mneteen Natives, most of 
them soldiers, lost their hves 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours and a half 
after the first, but there was no loss of life amongst the troops, though 
several Afghans were kdled at a distance of 400 yards from the fort 

There was given on this occasion a very practical exemplification of 
the good feehng existmg between the European soldiers and the 
Gurkhas The 72nd and the 6th Gurkhas had been much associated 
from the commencement of the campaign, and a spmt of camaraderie 
had sprung up between them, resultmg m the Highlanders now commg 
forward and msistmg on making over their greatcoats to the httle 
Gurkhas for the night — a very strong proof of their friendship, for at 
Kabul m October the mghts are bitterly cold 

Two telegrams received about this tune caused the greatest gratifica- 
tion throughout the force One was from the Commander-m Chief, 
conveymg Her Majesty's expression of ‘ warm satisfaction ’ at the 
conduct of the troops , the other was from the Viceroy, expressing 
luB ‘ cordial congratulations ’ and His Excellency’s ‘ high appreciation 
of the abihty with which the action was duected, and the courage 
with which it was so successfully earned out ’ I was informed at the 
same tune by Lord Lytton that, on the recommendation of the Com 
mander m Chief, I was given the local rank of Lieutenant General, 
to enable me to be placed m command of all the troops m eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, m two divisions 
The first division remamed under my own immediate command, and 
Major General E 0 Bnght, C B ,♦ was appomted to the command of 
the other I was, of course very much pleased at this proof of th* 
confidence reposed m me 


CHAPTER LHI 

I HAD given much thought to the question of housmg the troops durmg 
the winter, winch was now fast approachmg Some of the semor 
officers were m favom of quartenng them m the Bala Hissar, as bemg 
the place with most prestige attached to it , but the fact that there was 
* Afterwards General Su Robert Bnght, GOB 
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not accommodation m it for the whole force, and that, therefore, the 
troops nould haie to be separated, as well as the dangerous proximity 
of the huge store of gunponder, which could only be got nd of by 
degrees, decided me to occupy m preference the partly fortified canton 
ment of Sherpur, about a mile north east of the city, and close to the 
rums of the old Bntish entrenchment It was enclosed on three sides 
bj a high and massii e loop holed wall, and on the fourth by the Bunaru 
heights, uhile it possessed the advantage of haiung withm its walls 
sulbcient shelter m long ranges of bnck buddmgs for the British troops, 
and good hospital accommodation, and there was ample space for the 
erection of huts for the Native soldiers 

The drawback \\ as that the great extent of its perimeter, more than 
four and a half mdes, made it a very diflioult place to defend , but, 
remembermg the grievous results of General Elphmstone’s force bemg 
scattered m 1841, I thought the advantage of bemg able to keep my 
troops togothoi outweighed the disadvantage of havmg to defend so 
long a hno 

Matonals for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought from the Bala 
Hissor, the demolition of which, as an act of retributive justice, I had 
recommended to the Go\ emment of India, as it appeared to me that 
the destruction of the fortified palace m w hich the massacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of the power of the Afghans and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fittmg punishment for 
treachery and msult than any othei w e could mflict, and a more lastmg 
memorial of our abihty to avenge our countrymen than any we could 
raise The tidmgs that their ancient citadel had been lei elled to the 
ground i\ ould, I felt sure, spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Afghomstan, beormg with them a political sigmficance that could 
hardly be over-estunated 

I now set to work to coDect supphes for the wmter All IJialsa, or 
State gram, we took as our right, the justice of this bemg recognized 
both bj the Amir and the people, but what w as the property of private 
mdividuols was purchased at a price the avaricious Afghan could not 
resist There had been a good harvest, and supphes were abundant , 
but the people from the outlymg distncts were chary of ossistmg us, 
for they knew from experience that all who befriended the British 
would be sure to suffer when we took our departure 

I had repeated complomts brought to me of the harshness and m 
justice with which those who had shown themselves well disposed 
towards us were treated bj the Amir on his return from signmg the 
Troatj at Gandamak, and most of the Afghans were so afraid of the 
Amir’s vengeance when they should agam be left to his tender mercies, 
that they held aloof, except those who, hke Wah Mahomed Khan and 
his foUowmg, were m open opposition to Yakub Khan, and some few 
W'ho were stdl smortmg fiom recent mjury and oppression 

27—2 
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I ^\ftR fioqnoiiUy fiHkcd by tho AtglianB, nbon miiiirmg Homo pcnico 
to bo rondoied, ‘ Aro jou going to ronmlii?' Could 1 ba%o replied in 
tho nfllrmntivo, 01 could I lm\o Raid that wo Hlioiild continue to oxerriRO 
Hufliciont control over tho Goxornmont of Ibo country to prc\ont tlieir 
being puniHbod for liolping uh, they nqiild Jm^O Bor\od us willingly 
Not that I could Hatter myself tboy nllogollior hlti d us, but tlioj noiild 
havo folt it wso in their own mterosts to hioot om requirements , and, 
liQRidoR, tlio groat mass of tiio people were heartily wck and tired of a 
long continuanco of oppression and misriilf , and wore roadj (o submit 
(foi a (lino, at least) to an^ strong and just Goiominent 

Loid Lytton, in tho hope of saxing from the roseiitnienl of tho Amir 
those who liad boon of uso to iib in (lie oarl3 part of tho evar, bad 
expressly stipulated in Article II of tho Gandainak Troat> that ‘a full 
and complete anmosty should bo published, absohingall Afglmns fiom 
any rosponsibihty on account of inteicoiirso with tho Ilnlish Forces 
dunng tbo campaign, and that the Amir should guarnntco to protect all 
persons, of wbntm or degree, from punisliment or molestation on that 
account ' 

But this stipulation was not adhered to Yakub Khan more than 
oncQ spoke to mo about it, and declared that it Mas huposslblo to 
control tho turbulent spirits in Afghanistan without being supreme, and 
that this amnesty, liad it boon publisbod, Mould baio tied Ins bands 
with regard to those who liad proiod Ibomsohcs his enomics 

His iiogloot to carry out tins Article of tbo treaty added considornblj 
to my dilTiculty, as m ill bo socn from tho folloM mg letter from Asiuatula 
Khan, a GhiBai Cluof, to mIioiii I m rote, asking linn to meet mo at 
Kabul 

‘ I received your kind loiter on tbo Stk of SJmunl [28th Scpleinlicr), and 
luidoratood its eonlouts, and also those of tbo enclosed Proelamation to tbo 
people of Kabul I mroniicd all Mboni 1 thought Fit of tho contents of tho 
I’roclamatinn 

‘ Some time ago I nciit to Gandamak to Mn|or Cavagimri Ho instriicted 
mo to obey tho orders of the Amir, and mndo mo 01 er to His Ilighncss 
When Major Cavagimri relumed to India, tho Amir’s oIIIoiqIs conliscatcd 
iiiy projicrty, and ga\o tlic Oliiorahip to inj cousin* [or enemy], Hskranv 
Kiittu 

‘ Tlio oppression I siiirorcd on your account is bej oml description Tboy 
ruined and disgraced every fiionfl and adboront of mine On tbo return of 
Majoi Oavagnari to Kabul, I sent my Naib [dojmtj] to him, ubo informed 
him of my state Ifajor Cavagnan sent a racasngo to mo to tbo offcot tluit I 
should recover niy propoi ty hy force if I could, othora iso I should go to tbo 
lulls, and not come to Kabul until I hoard from him In the meantime I 
i-ocQivod noivs of tho murder of tho Eii\oy, and 1 am still in tho hills ’ 


* In Pushtu the norfl tiirlnir signilios a cousin to any degree, and is not 
unfroqnoiitly used as ‘ enemy,' tho iiiforonco hoing tliat in Afgbamatau o 
ooiism IS necessarily an otiomy 
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The thought of what might bo m store for^ those who were now 
aiding mo troubled mo a good deal No doubt their help as not die 
intoicsted, but thoj were * fnends m need,’ and I could not bo qmto 
indifferent to their future ^ 

I had several interestmg con\ orsations Math Yolcub IClian, and in dis 
cussmg Math huu Slier Ah's reasons for broalcmg with us, ho dwelt on 
the fact that his father, although ho did not got all ho wshed out of 
Lord Maj o, was fairly satisfied and content ^vlth what had been dono 
foi him, but Mhon Saijad Nur Jlahomod roturned from Simla in 1878, 
he became thoroughly disgusted, and at onoo made overtures to the 
Eussians, Math Mhom constant mtorcourso had smco been kept up 
Yakub Khan’s statements were vcnficd by the fact that m'o found 
Kabul much more Russian than English The Afghan Sirdars and 
oflicors were arraj cd m Russian pattern uniforms, Russian mono^ was 
found m the treasurj', Russian M'ares wore sold m the baraars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia woro coitainly no better 
than those leading to India, Russia had taken more advantage of them 
than MO had to carr^ on commercial deahngs Math Afghanistan * 

^Yhon I mquired of Yakub Klian M'hat had become of the corro 
spoudonce which must hai o boon carried on botM eon his father and the 
Russians, he declared that ho had destroyed it all Mhon on his waj to 
Gondamak, nei erthcless, a certain number of lettorsf from Generals 
Kauffmann and Stohatoff came mto mj possession, and a draft of the 
treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was made for mo from 
memory by the man who had copied it for bhoi Ah, aided by tlio 

* As I reported at the time, tlio nmguitudo of Slier Ah’s iiuhtai} pi iinrn 
tious was, in my opinion, o fact of poculinr signilicnnco Ho had raised and 
cquiiijicd Math arms of precision sixteen regiments of Cninlry and sixtj eight 
of Infantry, wliile lus Artillery amounted to ncarlj 300 guns Nuinboi's of 
skilled artisans woro constantly employed in the maniifactiiro of nfled cannon 
and breech loading small amis Smoius, helmets, iiniforniH, and other articles 
of military equipment. Mere stored in proportionate quantities Upon the 
construction of the Sherpiir cantonment Slier All had expended an astonishing 
amount of labour and mono} The size and cost of this Mork iiiny bo pidgod 
from the fact that the main lino of rarapait, Mitli barrack acoonimodation, 
extended to a length of nearly two miles under the Mcstom and soiitheni 
slopes of the Bimara hills, while the onginal dcsimi mus to carry the Mall 
entirely round the lulls, a distance of four and a half miles, and the foiinda 
tions were laid for a considerable iwrtion of this length All these militar} 
preparations must have been going on for some years, and m ere quite un 
necessary, except os a provision for Contemplated liostililios inth oiirsohos 
Sher Ah had refused dunng this time to accept the subsidy mo had agreed to 
pay him, and it is diilioult to understand how their entire cost could ha\ e 
been mot from the Afghan treasury, the annual gross rcionuo of the conntri 
at that tune amounting only to about SO lakhs of injiecs 
t These letters, as well as my report to the Socrotari to the Goiermiient of 
India in the Foreign Department, with an aecoiint of my comers,i(ion Mitli 
iakub Khan, are given m the Appendix 
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Afghan official who was told off to he in attendance on Stohatoff, and 
who had frequently read the treaty 

In one of my last conversations with Yakub Khan, he advised me 
‘ not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan ’ On my askmg him 
whether he had any reason to suppose that his representatives m those 
places meant to give trouble, he rephed ‘ I cannot say what they may 
do , but, remember, I have warned you ’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and I thmk it quite possible that ho had some inkhng 
of his brother’s* (A3nb Khan’s) mtentions, m regaid to Kandahar, and 
he probably foresaw that Abdur Rahman Khan would appear on the 
scene from the direction of Turkestan 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding the abdication 
of Yakub Khan, m which I was informed that His Highness’s resigns 
tion was accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to 
announce the fact to the people of Afghamstan m the foUowmg terms 

‘ I, General Roberts, on behalf of the British Govemment, hereby proclaim 
that the Amir, having by hia own free wiR abdicated, has left Afghanistan 
without a Govemment In consequence of the shameful outinge upon its 
Envoy and suite, the British Grovemment has been compelled to occupy by 
force of arms Kabul, the capital, and to take mditary possession of other 
parts of Afghanistan 

‘ The British Govemment now commands that all Afghan authonties. 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do oontmue then functions m mamtauung order, refening 
to me whenever necessary 

‘The British Govemment desne that the people shall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their rehgious feehngs and customs be 
respected 

‘ The services of such Sndars and Chiefs as assist m preservmg order will 
be duly recognized, but aU disturbers of the peace and persons concerned m 
attacks upon the British authority iviU meet nith condign punishment. 

‘The Bntish Government, after consultation with the principal Sirdars, 
tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of the various 
pro\ mces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent arrange- 
ments to be made for the good government of the people ’ 

This manifesto was issued on the 28tb October, and the same day I 
informed Yakub Khan that his abdication had been accepted, and 
acquamted him with the orders passed by the Bntish Govemment m 
connexion with this fact f 

Yakub Khan showed no mterest either m the Proclamation, a 
Persian translation of which was rend to him, or the Government s 
decision as to himself, and made no comment beyond a formal ‘ iisyar 
Ihiih ' (‘very good’) and an mchnation of the head 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as I was now charged with the govern 

* Sirdar Ayub Khan was Governor of Herat m 1879 

+ There were present at the mtemew, besides myself. Colonel Macf^gor, 
Major Has tmgs. Surgeon Major Bellew, Kawab Sir Ghulani Hussein Kliau, 
and Mr H M Durand 
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inent of the country, it Avas uecessaiy that I should take possession of 
the ticnsury and all moneys therom Ho signified his assent, but 
deniuriod to cortam sums bom" considered as public property, contend 
ing that thoj foimod part of his father’s wealth, and that the British 
GoAoinmont might as well take from him his choga,* this also havmg 
come from the pockets of the people ‘ My father was Padishah,’ ho 
said , ‘ there u ns no distmotion between pubho and private money 
Howeier,’ he vent on, ‘ I have giien up the crown, and I am not 
going to dispute about rupees You maj take all I have, down to my 
clothes , but the luouej' was mj father's, and is mme by right ’ 

I replied that it uas necessary that all money m his possession 
should bo giA on up, but that his pn\ ate effects should not be touched , 
that lie A\ oiild be given a receipt foi the money, and that, if the Govern- 
ment of India decided it to be his personal property, it should be 
returned to Inm 

This Yakub Klian at first declmed to accept, nnth some show of 
temper Eventually he came round, and said, ‘ Yes, give me a receipt, 
so that no one may say hereafter that I earned off State money to 
which I had no right It can be easily made sure that I have no 
money u hen I go ’ f 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feelmg sorry for the 
self deposed Ruler, and before leavmg him I explained that he would 
be treated ivith the same consideration that had always been accorded 
to him, that Nawab Sir Ghulam Hussem Khan| should have a tent 
nest to his, and that it should bo the Nawab’s care to look after his 
comfort m ei ery way, and that I should be glad to see him whenever 
he Avishod for an mtenuow That same daA, under mstructions, I 
issued the foUouung further manifesto 

‘ lu niy Proclamation of yesterday I annoimccd that His Highness the 
Anur had of his ou n free w ill abdicated, and that for tho present the govern 
incut of Afghanistan vould be earned on under iny supervision I now 
proclaim that, in order to provido for tho cost of administration, I have taken 
fiossession of the State treasury, and that, until the Bntish Government 
shall declare its mil ns to tlic permanent arranmments to he made for the 
future good goiemuiont of the country, the collection of revenue and the 
expenditure of public money mil be regulated by me All persons concerned 


■* A kind of mantle worn by Afghans 

t As Yakub Khan refused under one pretext or another to deliver up any 
monev, Major iMonnrty, tho olheer in charge of the Kabul Field Force 
treasure chest, and Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, acoompanicd an 
escort, searched a house in the city m which a portion of Yakub Khan s 
money' was said to bo concealed. Upwards of eight and a half lakhs of 
rupees, and a certain amount of jew ellcry and gold corns, tdlaa and Russian 
five rouble pieces, in all amounting to nme and a half lakhs, were found 
This sum was subsequently refunded to the Afghan Government 
t The Nawab had been made a K C S I 
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are Irercby uiformed that they must obey ^vitbout dispute or deliy snob 
orders as may bo issued by me m regard to the Myment of taxes and other 
connected matters , and I gii e plain warning that anyone resisting or oh 
structmg the e\ecution of such orders will be treated with the utmost seventy 
as an enemy to the British Government ' 


CHAPTEB LIV 

0^ the Ist November my Head-Quarters and the Ist division moved 
mto Sherpur, which the Engmeers had prepared for wmter quarters, 
and where stores of provisions and forage were assummg satisfactory 
proportions The same day Bngadier General Macpherson left Kabul 
with a bngade of about 1,800 men and four gims to ]oin hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancmg from the Khyber, 
and had reached Gandamak I jomed Macpherson the foUowmg 
mormng at Butkhak, about eleven mileB from Kabul, where our first 
post towards the Khyber had already been estabhshed It was very 
important that our commimieation with India should be by a route 
good enough for wheeled carnages , I was therefore anxious to see for 
mj self if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd Kabul Pass, which 
was said to be v ery difccult I had, besides, a strong wish to visit this 
pass, 03 bemg the scene of Sir Bobert Sale’s fight with the tribesmen 
in 1841, and of the beginnmg of the massacre of General Elphm- 
stone 8 unfortunate troops m 1B42 ♦ The Afghan Commander m Chief, 
Baud Shah, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accompamed me , from them 
1 learned that an easier road did exist, runmng more to the east, and 
crossmg o\ er the Lataband mountam Personal mspeotion of the two 
lines prov ed that Baud Shah’s estimate of their respective difllculties 
w as correct , the Lataband route was comparatively easy, there was no 
defile as on the Khurd Kabul side, and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the 
sea, was reached by a gradual ascent from Butlihok. However, I 
found the Khurd Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined it to 
be , it might hav e been made passable for carts, but there was no 
object in using it, as the Lataband route possessed the additional 
advantage of bemg some miles shorter, accordmgly I decided upon 
adopting the latter as the Ime of communication with India 

^lacpherson reported that the country beyond Khurd-Kabul was 
fairlj settled, and that, on the 7th, he had been able to open com 
niunicntion with Bngadier General Charles Gough, commanding 
Bright'b leading bngade I was thus agam brought mto communica 
tion wnth India, and m a position to clear my hospitals of those 

* A most tbnlhng account of Elphinstonc s retreat tluongh this pass is 
given m Kaye s ‘ Historj of the War m Afghanistan,’ vol iL, p 229 
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nnioriRPt the Rich and \\oundc(l ^\ho■tto^c not progressing favourably, 
»ml could not soon bo fit foi dut^ 

tins (uno (bo Inqulr^ Coinnnssion bad completed its difbcult 
liisb of trying to sift the truth concerning the fate of Caiagnan and 
bis conipainoiiB from the mass of fnlscbood mtb ivliicb it Mas 
cm eloped The progress bad been bIom, particularly Mbon examina 
(1011 touched on the part "iakiib Khan bad played in the tragedy , 
Mitncssos -were afraid to giio CMdcnco openly until they were con 
Mnccd that bo Mould not bo re established in a position to aionge 
biiiisolf The mIioIo matter bad been gone into most fully, and a 
careful perusal of the proceedings satisfied me that the iVmir could not 
ba\o boon ignorant that nii attach on the ResidencN Mas contemplated 
ITo limy not ba^c foreseen or desired the mnssnero of the Embassy, 
but tliorc Mas no room for doubt ns to bis banng conniicd at a 
dcinoiihtratioii against it, Mbieb, had it not ended so fatnlh, might 
ba\c served biiu 111 good stead as a proof of Ins inability to giinrnntco 
(bo safety of foreigners, and thus obtain the vntlidraMnl of the 
"Mission 

It Mas impossible, under these circiiinstanccs, that Yakub Khan 
could ever bo reinstated ns lJulci of Kabul, and his remaining m bis 
present equivocal position mbs irksome to biiiiscK and most cm 
biirrassiiig to 1110 I tbcroforc recommended that bo should bo 
deported to India, to bo dealt yvitli as the Gov eminent might docido 
lifter rovioMniig the mforiiiatioii elicited by tbo political Court of 
Inquiry , M Inch to 1110 appeared to toll so weightily against tbo ov Ainir, 
tint, in my opinion, I was no longer justified in treating ns rebels to 
bis nutbonly Afghans who, it was now ovidont, had only earned out 
bis secret, if not bis expressed, wishes when opposmg our advance on 
Kabul 1 decided, therefore, to proclaim 11 freo and comploto amnesty* 

* Till nmiKsty I’mdniimtioii nmnsfollovis 

Kaiii l, 

‘ 12th AkkoiKt, 1879 

‘To all uluiiii It iiiav loiiuni On tlit IJtb Octoboi n l’nHlniantioii was 
issued in wliith 1 otliud n nwnni lor tbo surrciidir of any jtcrsoiiwho had 
fought agniiiht tin llntisb troiqis since the 3rd Si'jgciubei, and bad tboreby 
lutoino a rebel against tbo Aniir Ankub Ivlinu I Imvo now received in 
formation wbicb tends to show that some, at least of those who sbaivd in tbo 
opiTOsition incouiitired by the Hrilibli troopB during tbui advance on Kabul, 
wen lid to do so bv the lielnf that tbo Amir was a piisoiicrin niy' canq), 
and 1ml called ujhui the Holdieiy and jicoplc of Kabul to rise on bis behalf 
Suib peixoiis, allbougb ciieiiiKs to tbo llntisb Govoniniont, wore not rebels 
against tbiir own .Mniruigii, and tbo great Hntisli Goveninicnt does not seek 
for vpiigeaiiLO against tininies who no longir nsist It niay be that fow only 
of tliosi wbo took iqi aims were Iblis led away by tbo stntcnionta of evil 
miiidid men, but rntlior tban punish tbo innoooiit with tbo guilty, I am 
willing to bobovo that all were alike doemved On Iwbalf oi tbo British 
tiovcrnniont, tborofoi-o, 1 proolauii n fine and comploto aiiinoaty to all persons 
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to all persons not concerned, directly or indirectly, m tlio attack on 
the Eesidency, or who were not found hereafter in possession of 
property belonging to our countrymen or their escort, on the condition 
that they surrondered thou- arms and returned to their liomes 
At Baud Shah’s suggestion, I sent three influential Sirdars to the 
Logor, Kolustan, and Maidan valleys, to superintend the collection of 
the amount of forage uhich uas to ho loMcd from those districts , and 
m order to lesson the consumption at Kabul, I sent an ay nil 
elephants,* spore bullocks, and sick transport animals In furtherance 
of the same object, as soon as Mnephorson returned, I sent Baker 
with a bngado into the Jlaidan distnct, about tnenty miles from 
Kabul, on the Gharm road, ishoro the troops could more casil', be fed, 
as it was the distnct from winch a largo proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and I also despatched to India all time expired men and 
me ahds who were no longer fit for Bonoce + 

Towards the end of Noe ember, Mr Luke, the officer in charge of 
the telegraph department, eeho had done admirable eeork throughout 
the campaign, reported that communication e\as established enth 
India As, hoeeeeor, cutting the telegraph-wires eras a faeountc 
amusement of the tnbosmen, a heliograph eeas arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, e\ hich ee ns e\ orked ee itli fair 
success to the end of the war Had no then possessed the more 
perfect hehographic apparatus which is now a\ailablc, it would liaxc 

who have fought against the Bntish troops since tlic 3rd September, pro 
vided that they now gii 0 np any arms in their possession and return to tiicir 
homes The offer of a reward for the sniTcnder of such persons is now witli 
drawn, and they will not for the future be molested in any way on account of 
their opposition to tho British adiaiico, but it must bo clearly understood 
that tho benefits of this amnesty do not extend to any one, whether soldier or 
cuihan, who was concerned directly or indirectly in tho attack upon tho 
Residency, or who may hereafter bo found in possession of any property 
belongmg to members of tho Embassi. To such jicrsons no mcrc\ mil lie 
shown Further, I hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knomng 
the Amir a position in the Bntish camp, instigated the troops and jicoplc of 
Kabul to take up arms against tho Bntish troops They have been gmitv of 
mlful rebelhon against the Amirs autlionty, oud they will be considered and 
treated as rebels wherever found ’ 

• There was a slight fall of snow on the 11th Noi ember, followed In soicro 
frost, and the elephants were beginning to suffer from the cold Three of 
them succumbed on the Latahand Kotal, much to tho annoyance of tho 
olfactory nerves of all passei-s by It was impossible to bury the huge 
carcasses, os the ground was all rock, and there was not wood enough to hum 
them So mtense was tho cold that the ink froze in my pen, and I was 
obliged to keep my inkstand under my pillow at night 
t This party marched towards India on the 14th Noi ember, followed by a 
second convoy of sickly men on the 27th idem On this latter date the 
strength of the Ist and 2nd Divisions, Kabul licld Force, and tho Keserve 
at Peshawar was as follows 
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inado us, in that land of bnght sun, almost mdependont of tho tolo 
graph, so far as connexion with Landi Kotal u as concerned 

Hearmg that Baker was expenencmg difficulty in collectmg his 
Bupphes, I jomed him at Maidon to satisfy mjsolf how matters stood 
The headmen m tho neighbourhood refused to deliver the IhaUa gram 
they had been ordered to furmsh, and, assisted by a body of Ghilzais 
fiom Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry charged with 
collectmg it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed Hussem Khan 
For these offences I destroyed tho chief mahh's fort and confiscated 
his store of gram, after uhich there uas no more trouble, and supphes 
came m freeh I returned to Kabul, and Baker, inth his brigade, 
followed me on the let December 

That same dayTakub Khan uas despatched bj double marches to 
India, careful precautions haimg been taken to preient his being 
rescued on the wnj UTien saymg good b^i e to him, he thanked me 
warmly for the lundness and consideration he had recened, and 
assured me that ho left his uiies and children in m\ hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would bo well treated and cared for 

A ueek later I sent off the two Sirdars, Yahia Khan and Zakanah 
Khan, as well as the 'Wazir, whose guilt had been clcarh proied, and 
whose powerful mfluence, I had eicn reason to boheie, was bemr' 
used to stir up the country agam^t us The Mustaufi I allowed to 
lemam, he had hcen less prominent than tho others in oppo«nmiis, 
and, besides, I hud an idea that he might pro\c useful to me m'^the 
odmmistration of the count n 
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CHAPTEE LV 

Tilt general political situation, os it developed itself in tlio early part 
of December, and the causes which appeared to me to have contributed 
to produce it, may bo bnefly sununanved ns follows After the out 
break in the proi ions September and the massacre of our Envoy, the 
nd\ once of the Bntish force was too rapid to give the Afghans, ns a 
nation, time to oppose us At Charasia, tlie troops, aided by large 
numbers of the disaffected toivnspeople, were conspicuously beaten m 
the open field , their organisation as an armed body was at an end, and 
tbcir loaders all sought personal safety m flight 

It appears probable that at this period the general expectation 
amongst the Afghans nos that the British Government would exact a 
licaij retribution from the nation and city, and that, after vengeance 
had been satisfied, the army would be withdraivn 

TJiirty seien years before, a Bntish massacre had been followed by 
a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, and just as the troops of 
Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, hod sacked and destroyed the great 
basaar and then retired, so m 1879 the people beheved that some signal 
punishiuent would again be succeeded by the withdrawal of our troops 
Thus a ponod of doubt and expectation ensued after the battle of 
Charasia, the Afghans were waitmg on events, and the tune had not 
arrn ed for a general movement 

This pause, however, was marked by eertam occurrences which 
doubtless touched the national pride to the qmck, and which were also 
susceptible of being used by the enemies of the British Government to 
excite into Mind fanaticism the rehgious sentiment, which has ever 
formed a prominent trait m tlio Afghan ohnraotei 

The prolonged occupation by foreign troops of the fortified canton 
nicnt 11 Inch had boon prepared by the late Amir Shor Ah for his own 
nraij , the capture of the large park of Artillery, and of the vast mimi 
lions of liar, iihich had raised the military strength of the Afghans to 
a standard unequalled among Asiatic nations , the destruction of their 
histone fortress, the residence of their Kings , and, lastly, the deporta 
tion to India of thou Amir and his pnncipal Ministers, were all circum- 
stances iiliich united to increase to a high pitch the antipathy naturally 
felt towards a foreign imadcr 

Tlio temper of the people being m this inflammable condition, it was 
clear that onlj disunion and jealousy amongst their Chiefs prevented 
their combining against us, and that if any impetus could bo given to 
their religious sentiment strong enough to mute the discordant 
elements in a common cause, a powerful movement would be mitiated, 
haling for us object our aiimlnlatioii or expulsion from their oountrj 
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Such an nnpoluH was suppliod by Oio fcr\ont preaching of tlie aged 
imiHa Mushk 1 Main,* who denounced the Ihiglmh m o\orv mosque 
throughout the countr\ The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of 'inkub Ivban's faniil> to popular 8>anpatb'\, and 
bribed to do so h\ the distribution of the concealed treasure at their 
connnand 

The niullas, in short, hcoaine innstcrs of the situation, and, liaMiig 
once succeeded m subordiiiafmg private quarrels to liatred of the 
conunon foe the nio\tniciit rapidh nssuiiicd the aspect of a religious 
war The Afghan successes of 1811 12 were cited ns examples of what 
might happen again, and the people were assured that, if they would 
onl\ act siniultaneoush, the small llrilish nnin m Sherpur would 
be oxeiwhelnicd, and the plunder of our camp would bo part of their 
row ard 

From tune to tune reports icnched me of what was going on, and, 
from the infonnation supplied to me, I gathered that the jVfghans 
intended to gam possession of the citx, and, after occupying the 
livmcrous forts and iilJagos in the neighbomhood of bherpiir, to 
surround the cantonment 

It was under the stimulating influoiiccB of religious enthusiasm, 
patriotic and mihtari ardour, the prestige of former success, and the 
liopo of remuneration and plunder, that the Vfghaus took tho field 
ngnniht us enrlj 111 December 

It was arranged that tho forces from tho soiithf should scire tho 
range of hills oxtoiiding from Chamsia to thoShahr i Darw aza heights, 
including tho fortifications of tin upper Bala Hissar and tho high 
conical peak called the Takht i Shah , that those from tho nortlij 
should occup\ the Asmai heights and hills to tho north of Kabul, and 
those from the westi; should iiiako direct for tho clt^ 

As It was cMdciit to me that thise stxcral bodies, when once con 
ceiitrated at Kabul, would bo joined bx the thousands m tho citN, and 
tho mliabitants of tho adjoining Milages, I detenmned to trj and deal 
wath tho ndvancing forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, 
before the concentration could be eflected I had, how e\ er, but a x ory 
imperfect idea of tho extent of the combmation, or of tho enormous 
numbers armx ed against us Mj intelhgonco w ns most dcfectn e , 
neither tho nature of the countrx nor tho attitude of the people 
admitted of extended rcconiinissances, and I was almost outirelj de 
pendent for information on Afghan sources Some of the Afghan 
soldiers m our ranks aided mo to tho best of their abihtj , but by the 
Sirdars, notablj M'ah Slahonicd Khan, I x\ as, either w'llfuUy or from 

• Fragrance of tho uin\ orse 

t Viz , Logai, Zumiat, the Maiigal and Jadran districts, and tho intenening 
Ghilzai country 

X Kohistau § ilaidan and Ghazni 
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Deoeraber, skirting the fringe of low hills which intervenes between 
Kohiston and the Ohardeh valley He reached the Snrkh Kotal — 
which divides western Kohistan from the Arghandeh valley — without 
opposition From this pomt, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two mdee to his right front, their centre on 
a steep, comcal, isolated lull, at the hose of which lay the village of 
Karez 1 Mrr 

Macpherson was now able to obtam a good view of the Paghmon and 
Choideh \ alleys on his left and left rear, and the numerous standards 
planted on the different knolls near the villages of Paghman gave ample 
evidence of the presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the 
previous day, and showed him that, imless he could quickly succeed m 
scattering the Kohistanis, he would find himself attacked by an enemy 
m his rear, in fact, between tWo fires 

Macpherson made his disposition for an attack with skill and 
rapidity Leaving Lieutenant-Colonel Money with one company of 
the 67th, five compames of the 8rd Sikhs, and two guns, to hold the 
ndge, he sent the remainder of the Sikhs to harass the enemy’s left 
flank and support the Cavalry, who were ordered to hover about and 
threaten the hne of retreat, while Macpherson himself went forward 
with the rest of the force 

The Kohistanis retieated rapidly before our skirmishers, and the 
attackmg party, protected by a well directed fire from Morgan’s guns, 
advanced with such promphtude that the enemy made no attempt to 
rally until they reached the comcal hdl, where they made a stubborn 
resistance The hill was earned by assault, its defenders were dnven 
off, leavmg seven standards on the field, and Morgan, brmgmg up his 
Artfllery, mflicted severe loss on the flymg Kohistanis On this 
occasion Major Cook, V C , of the 6th Gurkhas, was agam noticed for 
his conspicuous gallantry, and Major GnfiBths, of the 8rd Sikhs, greatly 
distmguished himself Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant 
Colonel Fitz Hugh) and sis men wounded 

It was evident that the tnbesmen from the directions of Arghandeh 
and Paghman mtended to ascend the Surkh Kotal, but suddenly they 
appeared to change their tmnds, on disoovenng, probably, that our 
troops held all the co mmandin g positions and that their alhes were m 
full flight 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of Moopherson’s 
success and the enemy’s retirement towards Arghandeh I at once sent 
off Lieutenant Colonel B Gordon, B H A , with orders to mteroept 
them with the Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushar , but when I 
rode over myself later m the day to that place, I was much disappomted 
to find that Gordon had not been able to give effect to my mstructions, 
os the enemy, on perceivmg his troops, dispersed and took shelter m 
the surroundmg villages and on the slopes of the hills 
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Macphorson onctimpccl for tho night botwoon tho Surkh Kotnl and 
Karo? 1 Mir, and Baker, who had steadily pursued his march along a 
very difficult road, halted a short distance ivoat of INfaidan and eight 
iniloB only from Avghandoli 

To Macphorson I sent orders to march very early the next morning 
— tho lltli — through Paghman towards Arghandoh and 111 Baker’s 
direction, at tho same tune I informed him that 'Massy, nhom I had 
placed m command of tho troops at Aiishar, Mould, according to 
directions from me, leave that place nt nine o’clock to co opemto nith 
him, vtd the Arghandoh and Ghazni road Tliat evening Massy came 
to my room, and I carefully explained to him his part in the next 
day B procoedmgs , I told him that ho \\ as to ad\ aiico cautiously and 
quietly by tho road Icadmg directly from the city of Kabul touards 
Arghandoh, foolmg for tho onomy, that he x\as to communicate mth 
Macphorson and act m conformity with that oflicor s inovomeiits , and 
I improssod upon him that ho was on no account to commit himself to 
an action untU Macphorson had engaged tho onomy 

Bp to this time tho combmation of tnbosmen, which later proxed so 
formidable, had not been offoctod, Maepherson for the time being had 
dispersed tho Kohistanis and cheeked tho force ad\ nncing from Ghazni 
under tho leadership of Mahomed Tan , the Logans and Ghilzais were 
merely watching events, and waitmg to see how it fared with tho 
Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before comraittmg thomsolx cs to bos 
tihties , they had but recently witnessed our successful nd\ ance through 
their country , they knew that their homes and property would be nt 
our mercy should wo bo victorious, and they were uncertain as to 
Baker’s movements 

On the mommg of tho 11 th December,* therefore, only one section 
was actually m opposition to us, that led by Mahomed Jon, w’ho during 
tho night of tho 10th had taken up a position near tho group of xnllagcs 
known as Kila Kazi 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must bo disheartened nt our recent 

* On the lltb December, the troops at end around Kabul amounted to 


0,362 men and 20 guns, which were thus disposed 

Men (jiiiix 

Baker’s column 1 325 1 

Maepherson’s column 1,492 4 

Massy's column 361 4 

At Shorpur 8,184 8 

0,362 20 

There we're besides at Biitklmk ond Irfitabnnd 1 343 2 

And the Guides Corira, which reached Shor \ 
pur on the evening of the lltli December / 


Total 


8,374 


22 
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success, aud at bis failure to induce the Logans to join bmi, and doubt- 
less felt that a movement towards Kabul would expose bis left flank to 
Maepborson, while bis rear would be threatened by Baker 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpbeison’s columns had been care 
fully considered, as well as the routes they were to take I was 
thoroughly well acquainted with the ground compnsed m the theatre 
of the proposed operations, bavmg frequently nddeu over it durmg the 
preoedmg two months , I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the diffi 
culties each column would have to encounter and the distances they 
M ould have to cover, and arrange with the utmost precision the hour at 
which each Commander should move off to insure a tmielj’ junction 
So that when I left Sherpur at ten o’clock on the 11th December to 
take command of Maepherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon as they 
should umte, I had no misgivmgs, and was sangume that my carefully 
arranged programme would result mthe discomflture of Mahomed Jan, 
but the ev ents which followed on that day afforded a striking exempli- 
fication of the uucertamty of war, and of how even a very shght 
divergence from a General’s orders may upset plans made with the 
greatest caie and thought, and lead to disastrous results 

klassy could not have clearly understood the part he was meant to 
take m co opeiation with Maepherson, for mstead of following the 
route I had directed him to take, he marched straight across country 
to the Ghozm road, which brought him face to face with the enemj^ 
before he could be jomed by Maepherson In his explanatory report 
Massy stated that he had been misled by a memorandum* which he 
received from the Assistant Adjutant General after his mtervuew with 
me (although this memorandum contained nothmg contradictory of the 
orders I had given him) , that he understood from it that his busmess 
was to reach the Ghazm road at its nearest pomt m the direction of 
Arghondeh, and that he thought it better, Xvith a thirty miles’ march 
m prospect, to take the most direct hne m order to save his horses, to 
economize time m a short December day, and to keep as near as he 
could to the column with which he was to co operate , further, he 
stated that he was under the impression there was httle hkehhood of 
his mectmg with any of the enemj nearer than Arghandeh 

On startmg from Aushor Massy detached a troop of the 9th Lancers 
to communicate with Maepherson Tins reduced his column to 247 
British and 44 Native Cavahy, with 4 Horse Artillery guns 

As the party moved along the Chordeh v alley, a loud beatmg of 

* The memorandum was as follows 

‘ Bngadier General Massy will start at eight a m to morrow v\ ith a squadron 
of Cavalry, join the Cavalry and Hoi-se Artillery non out under Colonel 
Goidon, taking command thereof, and opemtmg towards Arghandeh m on 
junction with Bngadier General ilacphorson The troops to return m the 
evemng ’ 
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driimB \\as heard, and Captain lilooinfiold Gough, 9th Lanccrw, toiii- 
manding the advance guaid, porcoivod when ho had mo\cd to about 
a mile north of Kila Ka/i, that the onoraY^vo^o ocoupjing hills on 
both Bides of the Ghazni road, about two miles to his loft front, and 
Bent back word to that effect Massy, not bohoving that the Afghans 
had collected m anj considerable numbers, continued to adi ance , but 
he was soon undeceived by tho crowds of men and wa\ mg standards 
which shortly come into view moving towards Tula Ka/i Ho then 
ordered Major Smith Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 
yards, bemg considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillcrj ofiiccr, 
too far for his sis pounders, after a few rounds tho guns were moved 
across tho Ghazm road, and again brought into action at 2,500 jards, 
as this distance was still found to bo too groat, the> were moved to 
2,000 yards The enemy now pressed forward on Massj’s left flank, 
which was also his Ime of retreat, and tho guns liad to bo ictircd about 
a mile, covered on tho nght and left by the 9th Lancers and tho 14th 
Bengal Lancers respectively, and followed so closolj bj the Afghans 
that when fire was nest opened they were only 1,700 jards distant 
Foul Horse Artillerj' guns could do nothing against such numbers 
attacking without any regular formation, and when tho leading men 
came within carbine lango, Massj tried to stop them by dismounting 
thirty of the 9th Lancers , but their fire ‘ had no appreciable effect ’ 

It was at this critical moment that I appeared on tho scene 
Warned by tho firing that an engagement was taking place, I galloped 
across the Chordeh vaUey as fast ns mj horse could carry mo, and on 
gaming the open ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinarj spectacle 
was presented to my view An unbroken Ime, ostendmg for about 
two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
was movmg rapidly towards me, all on foot save a small body of 
Cavalry on then left flank — m fact, the greater part of blahomod Jan’s 
army To meet this formidable array, mstead of Maepherson’s and 
Massy’s forces, which I hoped I should have found oombmed, there 
were but 4 guns, 198 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cloland, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under Captam Phihp Neville, 
and at some httle distance Gough’s troop of the 9th Lancers, who were 
engaged in watohmg the enemy’s Cavalry 

The mequahty of the opposmg forces was but too pamfuUy apparent 
Tho first glance at the situation showed me the hopelessness of con 
tmumg the struggle without Infantry Up to that moment our 
casualties had not been many, as Afghans seldom play at long bowls, 
it bemg necessary for them to husband their ommumtion, and when, 
as m the present instance, they outnumber their adversaries by forty 
to one, they umversally try to come to close quarters and use their 
knives 

My first thought was how to secure the best and shortest hne of 
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lotrcat , it laj b;s Dob 1 Mn/ang, but m order to use it, the goige close 
b^ that Milage had to bo hold , for if the onomj reached it first they 
■uould ha\c no diflicult's m gauuiig the heights nbo\o Kabul, which 
would practically place the city at their mercy 

I was \oiy anxious also to pro\ont any panic 01 disturbance takuig 
place in Kabul I therefore told General Hills, who just then oppor 
tunely joined 1110, to gallop to Shorpur, explain to Bngadior General 
Hugh Gough, who had been placed m temporary command of that 
place, how matters stood, and order 200 of the 72 nd Highlanders to 
come to Doll 1 JIarang w itli the least possible delay I directed Hills, 
after haiiiig delivered this message, to make for the city, shut the 
gates, and do all m his powoi to keep the people quiet, while w'arnmg 
the Kinlbaslies^*' to bo prcpaicd to defend their quarter I then 
despatched ni\ nephew and k D C , Lieutenant John Sherston, to 
Maepherson to inform him of what had happened, and desire lum to 
push on w ith the utmost speed 

Having taken these precautionary measures, I sent another ADC, 
Captain Polo Carew , to Brigadier General Massy to direct lum to try 
and find a w ay by w Inch the guns could retire m case of a necessity , 
which appeared to mo to bo only too probable 

Tlie engagoiuont had now become a question of tune If Mahomed 
Jan could close with and overwhelm our small force, Kabul would bo 
his, but if, by any possibility, bis advance could bo retarded until 
kinepherson should come up, wo might hopo to retain possession of 
the city It was, therefore, to the Afghan leader’s interest to press 
on, while it was to ours to delay him ns long as w'o possibly could. 

Polo Cnrcw presently returned with a message from Massy that the 
enemy were close upon him, and that ho could not keep them m check 
I desired Polo Carew to go back, order Massy to retire the guns, and 
cov cr the mov emont by' a charge of Cnv airy 

The charge was led by Lieutenant Colonel Cleland and Captain 
Neville, the former of whom fell dangerously w'ounded , but the ground, 
terraced for irrigation purposes and mtersected by nuUas, so impeded 
our Cavalry tliat the charge, heioic as it was, made little or no impres 
Sion upon the ov orw heluimg numbers of the enemy , now flushed with 
the triumph of having forced our guns to retire The efibrt, however, 
was worthy of the best traditions of our Bntish and Indian Cavalry, 
and that it faded m its object was no fault of oui gallant soldiers To 
assist them m their extremity, I ordered two of Smyth Windham’s 
four guns to halt and come into action w hde the other two contmued 
to retire, but these had not gone for before they got mto such diffioult 

* Kinlbashcs are Persians by nationality and Shiah Mahoniedana by' 
rchgioii They fomed the vanguard t»f Nadir Shah’s invading army, and 
after Ins dcatli a ^puiiibor of tlioiii settled in Kabul vvlieiv they exorcise 
considerable inlluunce 
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ground that one had to he spihod and abandoned 111 a untcr cut, ulicro 
Smyth 'Wmdham found it when ho came up after haiing fired a few 
rounds at the fast advancing foe I now ordered Smyth Wmdliam to 
moke for the villago of Bhagwana with his three remaining guns, as 
the only chance loft of saving them Tins ho did, and Iia\ung reached 
the village, ho again opened fire from behind a low Mall mIiicIi cnclobcd 
the houses , but the oimnumtion being nearly t-ependod, and the 
enemy close at hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again 
and continue the lotiroment through the village At the further side, 
however, and forming part of its defences, u as a fonnidable obstacle in 
the shape of a ditch fully twelve foot deep, narrowing towards the 
bottom , acioss this Smyth Windliam tnod to take his guns, and the 
leodmg horses had just begun to soramblo up the further bank, when 
one of the wheelers stumbled and fell, with the result that the shafts 
broke and the gun stuck fast, blockmg the only point at w Inch there 
was any possibility of gettmg the others across 

With a faint hope of sanng the guns, I directed Captain Slow art 
Mackenzie, who had assumed command of the 0 th Lancers on Cloland 
bemg disabled, to make a second charge, which ho executed wuth the 
utmost gallantry ,■*■ but to no purpose, and m the meanwlulc Smyth 
Wmdham had given the order to unhook and spike the guns 
By this tune the enemy wore withm a few hundred y ards of Bhag 
wana, and the inhabitants had begun to fire at us from the roofs of 
their houses I was endeavourmg to help some men out of the ditch, 
when the headman of the village rushed at me with liis knife, scemg 
which, a Mahomedanf of the Ist Bengal Car airy , w ho w as followmg 
3 on foot, havmg just had his horse shot under him, sprang at my 
-'ll and, seizing him round the waist, threw him to the bottom 
of the ditch, thereby savmg my hfe J '' 


• Stew art Mackenzie’s horse was shot, and fell on bun, and he was ex 
tncated inth the greatest diflioulty 

+ "Mazr Ah was given the order of ment foi lus brave action, and is now a 
Native officer in the regiment 

J Onr Chaplain (Adams), who bad accompanied mo throughout the day, 
bebaied in this particular place with conspicuous gallantry Seemg a 
wounded man of the 9 th Lancera staggenng towards him, Adams dismounted, 
and tried to hft the man on to his own charger Unfortunately, tlie marc, a 
very valuable animal, broke loose, and was never seen again Adams, how 
over, managed to support the Lancer until he was able to make him oier to 
some of lus own comrades 

Adams rejomed me m time to assist tw o more of the 9 th who were stmgghng 
under thuir homes at the bottom of the ditch Without a moment’s hesita 
tion, Adams jumped into the ditch He was an unusually powerful man, 
and by sheer strenrth dragged the Lancers clear of their horses The 
Afgliana meanwhile had reached Bhagwana, and wore so close to the ditoli 
that I thought mv fnend the padre could not jjossibly escape I called out 
to hmi to look after himself, but he paid no attention to my warnings until 
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Suddenly the Afghans stayed then: advance for a few minutes, 
thmiing, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry were m the village 
— a pause which allowed many of our Cavalry who had lost their 
hoises to escape * 

Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry leformed, and 
retired slowly by alternate squadrons, in a mannei which excited my 
highest admit ation, and leflected the greatest credit on the soldierly 
qualities of Stewart Mackenzie and NeviUe From Bhagwana, Deh 1 
Mazang was three miles distant, and it was of intal importance to keep 
the enemy back m ordei to give the Highlanders from Sherpur time to 
reach the gorge 

For a tune the Afghans continued to pi ess on as before, but after a 
while their advance gradually became slower and then numbers some 
what decreased. This change in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, it aftei wards 
turned out, was caused by Maopherson’s advance guard commg into 
colhsion with the rear portion of his army , it was of the gieatest 
advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive m tune to bar the 
enemy’s passage through the gorge My relief was great when I 
beheld them, headed by then eager Commander, Brownlow, doubhng 
through the gap and occupying the village of Deh i-Mazang and the 
heights on either side The Cavalry greeted them with hearty cheeis, 
and the volleys dehvered by the Highlanders from the roofs of the 
houses m the loUage soon checked the Afghans, some of whom turned 
back, while others made for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht 1 Shall 
For a tune, at any rate, then hopes of gettmg possession of Kabul had 
been frustrated 

It will be remembered that the orders I sent to Macpheison on the 
10th were that he was to march veiy early the next mormng, as Massy 
with the Horse Aitdlery and Cavalry would leave Aushai at 9 a m , 


ho had pulled the almost exhausted Lancers to the top of the shppeiy bank 
Adams received the Victoria Cross for his conduct on this occasion 

* These men were much impeded by their long boots and then swords 
dangling between then legs , the sight, indeed, of Cavalry soldiers trying to 
defend themselves on foot without a firearm coufiimed tlie opinion I had 
formed during the ilutiny, as to the desimbility for the oarhme bemg slung 
on the man’s hack vhen going into action Lieutenant Colonel Bushman 
(Colonel Cleland a successor) cunously enough had brought with him fium 
England a shng which admitted of this being done, and also of the carbine 
being earned m the bucket on all ordinai'j occasions This pattern was 
adopted, and dunng the remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th 
Lancers placed their carbmes on their backs whenever the enemy were 
reiiorted to be in sight At the same time I authon7cd the adoption of an 
aiTangement — also brought to my notice by Colonel Bushman — b\ which the 
sword was fastened to the saddle instead of roimd the man’s body This 
mode of neanng the sword was for some time stremiously opposed in this 
country, but its utility could not fad to be recognized, and in 1 891 an order 
Mas issued sanctioning its adoption by all mounted troops 
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and that he must 30m him on the Arghandeh road Moopherson did 
not make so early a start as I hod intended , from one cause or another, 
he said, he was not able to leave Karez 1 Mir before eight o’clock On 
reachmg the Surkh Kotol he observed dense bodies of the enemy hurry- 
ing from the Paghman and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kan, 
and he pushed on, hoping to bo able to deal with them individually 
before thej had time to concentrate For the first three miles from 
the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by a range of hills, and 
nothing could bo soon of the Horse Artillery and Cavalry , but soon 
after 10 a m the boommg of guns warned Maophorson that fighting 
was going on, but he could not tell whether it was Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops which were engaged He was, however, not left long in doubt, 
for Lieutenant Novdle Chamberlam, attached to Macpherson as 
pohtical officer, and who had gone on with his advance guard, sent 
back uord that he could diatmguish British Cavalry chargmg the 
Afghans, and as Baker had only Native Cavalry with him, Macpherson 
know at once that the action was bomg fought by Massy Suddenly 
the firmg ceased, and ho was mformed that the enemy were advancmg 
on Kabrf, and that their vanguard had already reached the belt of 
orchards and enclosures, on the fuithor fringe of which the smoke from 
our guns and the charge of our Cav'alry had been seen 
Jifacpherson, feeling that something serious had occurred, called on 
„ his men to make a further effort At 12 80 p m , less than an hour 
after wo had begun to retire, ho reached the ground where the fight 
had taken place The dead bodies of our officere and men, stripped 
and hombly mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the droppuig shots which came from the fortified villages m the neigh- 
bourhood and from the ravines, warned the Bngadior-Genoral that 
some of the enemy wore stiU m the neighbourhood But those men, so 
bold in the confidence of ovorwhelmmg numbers when attacking 
Massy’s Cavalry, were not prepared to withstand Maepherson’s In 
fantrv , after a bnef resistance they broke and fled in confusion, some 
to Indiki, but the greater number to the shelter of the hdls south of 
Kila Kan, to which place Macpherson followed them, mtendingto halt 
there for the night This I did not allow him to do, for, seemg the 
heavy odds vvo liad opposed to us, and that the enemy were already in 
possession of the Takht-i hhah, thus bemg m a position to threaten the 
Bala Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall back upon Deh 1 Mazang, 
viherc lie arrived about 7pm 

]\rean\\hilo, jracpheraon’s baggage, with a guard of the 6th Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major Cook, V C , was attacked by some Afghans, who 
had remained concealed m the Paghman villages, and it would pro 
bably have fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely amvnl of four compamos of the 8rd 
Sil hs, under Major Gnfliths, who had been loft by Macpherson to see 
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o^ erything safely down the pass Coolt himself was knocked over and 
stunned by a blow, while his brother in the 8rd Sikhs received a severe 
bullet wound close to his heart 

During the retirement fiora Bhagwana, Macgregor, my Chief of the 
Staff, Durand, Bndcock, and one or two other staff officers, got 
separated from me and wore presently o\ ertaken by an officei (Captain 
Gerald klaitm), sent by klacphorson to tell klassy he was commg to 
his assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel , Martin informed 
JIacgregoi that as he rode by Bhagyvana he had come across our 
abandoned guns, and that there was no enemy anywheie near them 
On hcanng this, Macgregor retraced Ins steps, and, assisted by the 
staff officers with him and a few Hoise Artillerymen and Lancers, and 
some Gurkhas of ^Macphoi son’s baggage guard picked up on the way, 
ho managed to rescue the guns and bring them into Sherpur that night 
They had boon stripped of all their movable parts, and the ammunition- 
boxes had been emptied , otherwise they wore mtact, and weie fit for 
use the next day 

I found assembled at Doh 1 Mavang Wah Mahomed and other 
Sirdars, uho had boon watching with considerable anxiety the issue of 
the fight, for they know if the Afghans succeeded in then endeavours 
to enter Kabul, all property belonging to people supposed to be fiiendB 
to us would bo plundered and their houses dostioyed I soierely 
upbraided these men for banng misled me as to the strength and 
moiementsof Mahomed Jan's army, and with hanng failed to fulfil 
their engagement to keep ino in communication with Baker They 
declared they had been misinformed themselves, and were powerless m 
the matter It was difficult to believe that tins was the cose, and I 
was unwillingly forced to the conolusion that not a single Afghan 
could bo trusted, however profuse he might be m his assurances of 
fidelity, and that we must depend entirely on our own lesouiees for 
intelligence 

I waited at Doh i-Mavang untd Maepherson arrived, and thus did 
not get back to Shorpui till after dark I was gratified on my arrival 
there to find that Hugh Gough had made eveiy arrangement that 
could bo desnod for the defence of the cantonment, and that by his own 
cool and confident boanng he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives from the 
field of battle, whose only too evident state of alarm might otherwise 
have caused a panic 

For the safety of Sherpur I never for one moment had the smallest 
apprehension during that eventful day It was, I believe, thought by 
some that if Mahomed Jan, instead of trymg for the city, hod made for 
the cantonment, it would have fallen into his hands, but they were 
altogether wrong, for there u ere a sufficient number of men withm the 
walls to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed Jan been in 
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a position to moke (vn attack , but this, with Maophcrson's bngado 
immediately mhia rear, he could never have dreamt of attempting 
The city of Kabul remamed perfectly quiet while all the evcitemont I 
have descnbed was going on outside Hills, with a few Sikhs, patrolled 
the principal streets, and even when the Afghan standard appeared on 
the Takht 1 Shah theie was no sign of disturbance Nevertheless, I 
thought It would be wise to withdraw from the city , I could not tell 
how long the people would remam well disposed, or m bother they 
would assist us to keep the enemy out I therefore directed Hills to 
come away and moke over his charge to an influential Kizilbash named 
Futteh Khan. I also telegraphed to General Bright at J alalabad to 
reinforce Gandamak by a sufficient number of troops to hold that post 
m case it should be necessary to order Brigadier General Charles 
Gough, who was then occupymg it, to move his bngade nearer to Kabul, 
for I felt sure that, unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan 
out of the neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
along my hne of communication I concluded my message to Bright 
thus ‘ If the wire should be cut, consider it a bad sign, and push on to 
Gandamak, sendmg Gough’s Bngade towards K.abul ’ 

I could not help feehng somewhat depressed at the turn thmgs had 
taken I had no news from Baker, and we had undoubtedly sufifered 
a reverse, which I knew only too well would give confidence to the 
Afghans, who, from the footmg they had now gamed on the heights 
above Kabul, threatened the Bala Hissar, which place, stored as it 
was with powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to contmue to occupy Nevertheless, levieiving the mcidents of the 
11th December, as I have frequently done since, with all the con 
conutant onoumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have 
faded to discover that any disposition of my force difi'erent horn that 
I made could have had better results, or that what did occur could 
have been ai erted by greater forethought or more careful calculalion 
on my part Two deviationB from my programme (which probably at 
the tune appeared unimportant to the Commanders m question) wore 
the pnncipol factors m bnngmg about the unfortunate occurrences of 
that day Had Macpherson marched at 7 a m mstead of 8, and had 
Mossy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, Mahomed 
Jan must have fallen mto the trap I had prepared for him 

Our casualties on the 11th were — killed, 4 British officers, 16 Bntash 
and 9 Native rank and file, wounded, 4 British officers, 1 Native 
officer, 20 British and 10 Native rank and file 
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portion of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest point 
on the ndge It was now a race between the Highlanders and the 
Afghans as to who should gam the crest of the ndge first The 
Artillery came mto action at a range of 1,200 yards, and under cover 
of their fire the 92nd, supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep 
slopes They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate conflict 
took place The leadmg ofihcer. Lieutenant Forbes, a lad of great 
promise, was killed, and Colour Sergeant Drummond fell bj his side 
For a moment even the biave Highlanders were staggered by the 
numbers and fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment Lieu 
tenant Dick Cunyngham* sprang forward to cheer them on, and confi 
dence was restored. With a wild shout the Highlanders threw them- 
selves on the Afghans, and qmokly succeeded in dnnng them doum 
the further side of the ndge 

By this successful movement the enemy’s hne was cut m two, and 
while the Cavalry and a party of the 8rd Sikhs prei ented their rallymg 
m the direction of Beni Hissar, the 92nd and Gmdes, protected by the 
Mountam guns, which had been got on to the ndge and the Field 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht i-Shah The 
Afghans disputed every mch of the way, but bj 11 80 am White’s 
men had reswihed the foot of the craggy emmence which formed the 
enemy s mam position They were here ]omed by some of the 72nd 
Highlanders, 8rd Sikhs, and 6th Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Money, who had fought their way from the upper 
Bala Hissar 

A briUiant charge by the combmed troops now took place, the two 
Highlands corps vymg with each other for the honour of reachmg the 
summit first It fell to the 72nd, Colour Sergeant Tulef of that 
regiment bemg the foremost man on the top The enemy made a 
most detenmned stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of witnessmg 
this success This satisfaction, however, was short lived, for almost 
immediately I received a report from the city that the mhabitants had 
]omed the tribesmen, and that the cantonment was bemg threatened , 
mdeed, I could see large bodies of armed men emergmg from the city 
and movmg towards Siah Sang, whence the road between the Bala 
Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded 

Havmg only too evidently lost control over the city, the value of 
Deh 1 Mazang was gone, so I ordered Maepherson to abandon it and 
move to the Shahr-i Darwaza heights, takmg with him six compames 
of the 67th Foot for the protection of the Bala Hissar, to which it was 

* Dick Cnnyngliam received the Victoria Cross for conspicnous gallantry 
and coolness on this occasion 

t This gallant non commissioned officer was killed the following day 
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desirable to bold on ns long os possible The remainder of his troops 
I ordered to bo sent to Shorpiir To Balter I signalled to leave a party 
on the Takht i-Shah under Lieutenant Colonel Money, and to move 
himself towards the cantonment with the rest of his troops, dniing 
the enemj off the Sioh Sang on the way 

But from his point of i antago on the heights Baker could see, vrhat 
I could not, that the Afghans had occupied two strongly fortified 
■villages betw ecu Siah Sang and the Bala Hissar, from which it was 
necessary to dislodge them m the first mstonce, and for this service he 
detached the 5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery It was 
carried out m a mnsterlv manner by Major Pratt, who soon gamed 
possession of one village The other, however, w'as lesolutely held, 
and the Artillery fading to effect a breach, the gates were set on file , 
but ev en then a satisfactory openmg was not made, and the place was 
ov entually captured by means of scalmg ladders hastdy made of poles 
lied togcthei with the Native soldiers’ turbans 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, so I de 
spatched the Cavalry under Ivlassy, to act with him when a signal 
success was achiev’ed The enemy fought stubbornly, but were at last 
driven off The Gth Punjab Cavalry, led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Williams and Jfajor Hammond, greatly distmgmshed themselves, and 
a grand charge w as made by the Guides and 9th Lancers, m w hich 
Captain Butsou, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the troop 
Sergeant Itlajor and 8 men , and Captam Chisholme,* Lieutenant 
Trower, and 8 men were wounded 

This ended the operations on the 18th Our losses dunng the day 
w ere killed, 2 British officers and 12 men , wounded, 2 British officers 
and 48 men, British and Native 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy losses the 
enemy had sustamod w ould result m the breokmg up of the combma- 
tion agamst us, but m case these hopes should not be realized, I 
decided to do away with some of the smaller posts on the hne of com 
inumcation, and order up more troops Accordingly , I telegraphed to 
General Bnght to send on Charles Gough’s bngade, and I duected the 
detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, and that at Seh Baba to 
fall back on Lataband Havmg great confidence m its Commander, 
Colonel Hudson, I determmed to hold on to Lataband for a time, 
though by so doing tlio numbers I might otherwuse have had at 
Sherpur w ere considerably diimmshed Lataband was the most im- 
portant link in the cham of communication between Kabul and Jala 
labad , it was m direct hehographic connexion with Kabul , it had 
sufficient ammunition and supphes to last over the date on which 
Gough should nrnve at Sherpur, and its bemg held would be a check 

• Notvvitbstniiduig that bis wound was most severe, Captain Cliisholnio 
roinained in tho saddle, and bimigbt tbe regiment out of action 
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on the Ghhzaie, and prevent his encountering any Bonous opposition 
At the same time, I could not disguise from myself that there was a 
certam amount of nak attached to leavmg 00 small a garrison in this 
somewhat isolated position 

The mght of the 18th passed quietly, but when day dawned on the 
14th crowds of armed men, with numerous standards, could bo seen 
occupymg a hill on the Kohistan road , and as day adi anced they 
proceeded m vast numbers to the Asmai heights, where they were 
jomed by swarms from the city and the Chardeh \ alley It then 
became apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagmed, and that the numbers of the enemy now m 
opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt was possible 
Foiled m their attempt to close m upon us from the south and west, 
the tribesmen had concentrated to the north, and it was evident the's 
were preparmg to dehver an attack m great strength from that quarter 
I qmckly decided to dme the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication wuth Kohistan, and to operate tow ards the north, 
much as I had operated the previous day to the south of Sherpur 
At 9 a.m I despatched Bngadier General Baker to the eastern slope 
of the Asmai range with the following troops 4 guns. Field Artillery , 
4 guns. Mountain Artillery , 14th Bengal Lancers, 72nd Highlanders 
(192 nfles) , 92nd Highlanders (100 nfles) , Guides Infantry (460 
rifles) , and 5th Punjab Infantry (470 nfles) 

Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the conical hill 
which formed the northern boundary of the Aliabad Kotal, thus 
placmg himself on the enemy’s Ime of commumcation, and prevent 
mg them from bemg reinforced He then proceeded to attack the 
Asmai heights, leavmg 2 Jlountam guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 
60 Guides, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel W H Clarke, 
to hold the hill 

To aid Baker m his difficult task, I brought four guns mto action 
near the noith west comer of the cantonment, and I signalled to Mac 
pherson to give hmi every possible assistance Maepherson-at once 
sent the 67th across the Kabul nver to threaten the enemy’s left rear, 
while the marksmen of the regiment and the Mountam guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of the Bala Hrssar heights 
The enemy fought wuth the greatest obstinaov, but eventually our 
troops reached the top of the hill, where, on the highest pomt, a 
number of gltazts had taken their stand, determined to seU their hves 
dearly 

All t h is I eagerly watched from my place of obsenation. There 
was a fierce straggle, and then, to my mtense relief, I saw our men on 
the topmost pmnacle, and I knew the position was gamed 

It was now a httle past noon, and I w as becoming anxious about the 
party left on the comcal hill, as Maepherson had hehogrkphed that 
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■\cn largo bodies of Afghans wore moving northwards from Indiki, 
inth the mtontiou, apparoutlj', of eflfeclmg a junction with the tribes- 
men who Mere occupying the hills m the Kohistan direction I 
therefore signalled to Baker to leave the 07th in charge of the Asmai 
heights, and himself return to the lower ridge, givmg him my 
reasons 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the 6th Punjab Infantry, 
undei Captam Hall, to icinforce Clarke, who I could see might soon 
bo hard pressed, and I sent 200 rifles of the Srd Sikhs (the only troops 
ai ailable at the moment) to his assistance 

I watched 11 hat uas taking place on the conical hill through my 
telescope, and was startled to perceive that the enemy were, unnoticed 
b^ him, creeping close up to Claike’s position. I could just see a long 
Afghan knife appear aboie the ndgo, steadily mountmg higher and 
higher, the beaiei of which ivas being concealed by the contour of the 
lull, and I Iniow it was only one of the many weapons which were 
bcmg carried bj our enoimes to the attack The remforcements were 
still some distance off, and my heart sank uuthm mo, for I felt 
connnced that after our recent nctones the Afghans Mould neier 
^enturo to cross the open and attack Bntish soldiers unless an 
01 erwholmmg supononty of numbers made success appear to them a 
certainty Next I heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, 
and a mmuto or two later (which, m my auMoty, seemed an eternity 
to mo), I only too plauilj saw our men retreatmg doivn the hiU, 
closely followed bj the onomj The retirement was being conducted 
steadilj imd slowly, but from that moment I roahzod, what is hold for 
a Bntish soldier, how' much hardei for a Britisli commander, to 
leah/c, that wo wore o\ or-matched, and that we could not hold our 
giound 

Claike,* as well as eioiy man wnth him, fought splendidly, the 
Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves masters of the 
position and captured two gfuns f 

* Olarko ne\ er recovered the loss of this jwst. Ho and I hod been cadets 
together at Sandhurst, and I often visited him while lie was in hospital at 
Shoipnr Ho was apjxirently suQoiing from no disease, but gradually faded 
anaj, and died not long after ho reached India 

y General Baker, in Ins desjiatch, stated that ‘ No blame for the loss of 
those guns is 111 any way to bo attaohed to the olliccrs and men of No 2 
Mountain Battery Eiciy credit is due to Captam Swmley, the late 

Lieutenant Jlontanaro, and Lieutenant Liddell, and the several Natiie 
officers, non commissioned officers and men composing the gun detachments, 
for the gallant manner in which they stood to their guns to the last, and it 
was only on the sudden rush of this overwhelming force of the enemy that 
they had to rotii'o with the loss of two guns ’ 

Of the men comjiosing the gun detachments, one was killed and 8i\ 
wounded, and Surgeon Major Josnua Duke was speually mentioned for his 
attention to the wounded uudei heavy file 
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While all that I have desonbed tvaa going on, the enemy began to 
collect ogam on Siah Sang, and to make their -way round the eastern 
flank of the cantonment towards Kohiaton 
I had sent orders in the mommg to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, 
uho was quartered with his regiment (the 5th Punjab Cavalry) m the 
lung s Garden, between Sherpur and the city, to be on the look out, 
and not to allow an^ of the enemy to pass m that direction About 
1pm some 400 Afghans w ere observed movmg along the left bank of 
the nier these were met by Cnptam Yousden of the same regiment, 
who with one troop was employed m reconnoitrmg , he most gaUantlv 
charged m amongst them with onl^ twelve of his men, the remamder 
being effectually stopped by a heavy fire opened upon them from 
behind a low wall Yousden succeeded m dispersmg these heavy 
odds, and m inflicting severe loss upon them — a very bnibant service, 
for which he received the Yictona Cross 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I hope I have 
made clear, to break up the combination by deahng wnth the enemy m 
detail, and prev entmg them gettmg possession of the city and the Bala 
Hissar 

Up till noon on the 14th I had no idea of the extraordmary numbers 
thej w ore able to brmg together, and I had no reason to behev e that 
It w ould bo possible for them to cope with disciphned troops , but the 
manner in which the comcal hill had been retaken gave me a more 
torrcct idea of their strength and determmation, and shook my con 
tidencc m the abihty of mj comparatively small force to resist the 
e\ or increasing hordes, on ground which gave e\ ery advantage to 
numerical supenontj It was a bitter thought that it might be my 
dull to retire for a time wnthm the defences of Sherpur, a measure 
winch would mvoUe the abandonment of the city and the Bala Hiasar, 
and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to the tribesmen 

I had to decide at once on the course I ought to pursue, for, if I 
continued to act on the dofensue, food and ammunition must bo sent 
before dark to Jlacplierson’s brigade, occupying the hiUs above the city, 
and arrangements must bo made for Baker s retention of the Asmai 
heights I holiograplicd to Maepherson to mquiro the direction m 
which the cnoinj were movmg, and whether their numbers wore still 
mcrca'-mg He replied that largo mosses were steadily advancing from 
nortli, south, and west, and that their numbers were momentarily 
bcconimg greater, to which the joung officer m charge of the signallmg 
station added, ‘The crowds of Afghans m the Chardeh valley remmd 
mo of Lpsom on the Derbj daj 

This decided mo , I dotennmed to wuthdraw from all isolated 
positions, and concentrate mj force at Sherpur, thereby seourmg the 
safetv of the cantonment and avoidmg what had now become a useless 
Micnlice of hfc I onlj too thoroughly recognized the evds of the 
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CHAPTER LVn 

The laomeBt the gates were closed I telegraphed the result of the day’s 
operations to the Viceroy and Commander-m-Chief, for I knew that the 
enemy s first thought would be to stop commumcation with India by 
cutting the telegraph wires I reported that I had ordered Bngadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gandamak as fast 
as possible , and 1 recommended that General Bright should have more 
troops sent up to him, to allow of his keepmg open the route to Kabul, 
and of his reinforcing me should I find it impossible to clear the 
country mth the force at my disposal It was a satisfaction to be able 
to assure the authorities m these, to me, otherwise painful telegrams, 
that there was no cause for atmety as to the safety of the troops , that 
snfiicient aupphes for men were stored m Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for sir weeks, that there was abundance of 
firewood, medicmes, and hospital comforts, and sufficient ammumtion 
both for guns and rifles to admit of an achre resistance hemg earned 
on for between three and four months 

It was fortunate there was no lack of pronsions, for our numbers 
were considerably mcreased by the presence of Vah Mahomed Khan 
and many other feirdars, who begged for shelter m Sherpur, on the plea 
that their hi es would not be safe were they to return to the city They 
were far from hemg welcome guests, for I could not trust them, 
ostensibly, however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition that each 
Sirdar should only be accompamed by a specified number of followers 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a period of 
comparative calm, doting which the entrenchments were strengthened, 
and the heavy guns found m the Kabul arsenal were prepared for 
service 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as I have already mentioned, was 
its extent and the impossibihty of reduemg the hne of defences owing 
to the length of the Eimam ndge The cantonment was m the form 
of a parallelogram, with the Bunaru heights runnmg along, and pro 
(rcting, the northern side Between this range and the hills, which 
fonn the sonthem boundary of Kohistan, lav a lake, or rather jlnl, a 
barntr between which and the commandmg Bimam ndge no enemy 
w ould dare to advance 

The massiv e w all on the south and west faces was twenty feet high, 
covered at a distance of thirty feet by a lower wall fifteen feet high, 
the sonthem wall was pierced at mtervals of about 700 yards by gate 

aii'l in vlucli two brave hrotbers had been killed before bun — Quinton at 
I) Ibi, and V igrani dtinug the first phase of tlie Afghan wor 
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ways, three m nvimber, protected by lofty cirotilar bastionB, and be 
tween these and at the four comers were a series of low bastions 
which gave an admirable flanking fire The wall on the western flank 
was of similar construction, but had been consideiably damaged at the 
northern end, evidently by an explosion of gunpowder 

The weak part of our defence was on the eastern face, where the 
wall, which had nevei been completed, was only seven feet high, and 
did not extend for more than 700 yards from the south-east comer , the 
Ime then ran to the north west, and, skirting the iiUage of Bunora, 
ended at the foot of the ndge 

From this description it will be seen that, though the penmeter* of 
Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 7,000 effective men to de 
fend, its powers of resistance, both natural and artificial, were consider 
able It was absolutely necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge foi its 
entire length , to have given up any part of it would have been to 
repeat the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphmstone’s army 
m 1841 In fact, the Bunoru heights were at once the strength and 
the weakness of the position So long as we could hold the heights we 
were safe from attack from the north, but if we had been forced, 
either from the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to rehnqmsh the command of this natmal banner, the whole of the 
cantonment must have lam open to the enemy, and must forthwith 
have become untenable 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had been care 
fully consideied by a committee, f assembled by my orders soon after 
our arnvol m Kabul , and a scheme had been drawn up detailing the 
measures which should be adopted m case of attack 

On the recommendation of this comrmttee six towers had been con 
stmoted on the Bunaru heights, and shelter trenches and gunpits made 
at the pomts where Infantry and Artillery fire could be used with the 
greatest advantage These trenches were now deepened and pro- 
longed, so as to form one contmuous Ime of defence, protected by an 
abattis , and the defences m the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy advancmg 
from the north To strengthen the north east comer, a battery was 
thrown up on the slope of the ndge, which was connected with the 
tower aboi e and the village below The vfilage itself was loop-holed, 
the outlymg buildmgs to the front made defensible, and the open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire entanglements The 
Native Field Hospital was strengthened m hke manner, and sand’bag 
parapets were piled upon the roof, which was somewhat exposed 

* Four and a half miles 

t Tlie committee consisted of Biigadier General T D Baker, Lieutenant 
Colonel ^ Perkins, commandmg Royal Engmeers, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
B Gordon, commanding Royal Artillery 
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The unfimehed wall on the eastern face was raised by logs of wood, 
and ahattis and wire entanglements were placed in front In the open 
space lying between the Bimaru ndgo and the north m est circular 
bastion, a defence on the laaget system was constructed out of gun 
carnages and limbers captured from the enemy , ivhile the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent flanking defence 
along the northern and western faces, was held os an independent 
post 

I dmded the whole of the defences mto five sections, under the 
supermtendence of five different commanders Bngadier-Gcnoral Mac 
pherson, Colonel Jenkms, Bngadior General Hugh Gough, Major- 
General Hflls, and Colonel Broivnlow Brigadier General Massy was 
given the centre of the cantonment, where were collected the forage 
and firewood, and Brigadier General Baker commanded the Tcscrxc, 
which was formed up at the depression in the Bunaru heights men 
tinned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to either end of the 
ndge, the weakest points in our defences 

The several sections were connected m ith each other and n ith mj 
Head Quarters by a telegraph wire, and wsiial signalling was established 
at all important points 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpnr I relied to n great 
extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief Engmeor, Colonel 
^neas Perkms, and it woe mainly oiving to him, and to the exertions 
of his competent staff, that the work n as earned on as rapidly and 
satisfactorily as it was 

Dunng these days of preparation the enemy remained comparatively 
mactive, bemg chiefly employed m lootmg the city and omptyung the 
Amir's arsensl The gunpowdei had been destroyed as far os possible , 
but a great deal still remamed, and many tons of it were earned off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the practical leader 
of the Afghan combmation, and had lately proclaimed Yakub Khan’s 
eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir 

On the afternoon of the I6th I received the welcome nows that 
Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an attack on his position by 
the Ghilzais — ^ivelcome because I could now feel assured that Lataband 
could be depended upon to hold its own 

Eor the next five days nothmg of much importance was done on 
either side The enemy took up positions doily m the neighbourmg 
forts and gardens, oausmg a few casualties, and some of our troops 
moved out to dislodge them from those places from which they could 
specially annoy us I destroyed some of the forts, and removed other 
cover m the immediate vicunty of the walls , but I did not undertake 
any large sorties, for to have attempted to drive the enemy out of the 
outlymg posts, which I could not then have held, would have been a 
useless waste of strength 
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Mj cluef trouble at this time was the presence of the Afghan Sirdars 
Muthin the cantonment I had good reason to beheve that some of 
them, though full of protestations of fnendship, had been m com- 
munication uith Mahomed Jan, the high-pnest Mushk-i Alam, and 
other Afghan leaders, so that I felt sure that neither they nor their 
folloM ers M ere to be depended upon I n as also somewhat amaous 
about the Pathan soldieis in our ranks, a feehng which I was unwUhng 
to acknowledge even to myself, for they had hitherto behaied with 
marked loj oltj , and done splendid service , but they were now bemg 
exposed to n most severe trial, m that they w ere, as I knew, bemg con- 
stontlj appealed to by their co rehgiomsts to ]om m the jahad agamst 
us, and bitterly reproached for senung their mfidel masters TVhethei 
thej would be strong enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible 
to tell , but it would ha\ e been most unmse, as well as most pamful to 
me, to show the slightest suspicion of these fine soldiers It happened 
that the Corps of Guides and 6th Punjab Infantry, which had of all 
regiments the largest number of Mahomedons amongst them, were 
located at the two extremities of the Bimara range, the pomts most 
likclj to be attacked , to hai e made any change m the disposition 
would ha\6 been to show that thej weie suspected, so I determmed 
(after takmg their commandmg ofiiceis. Colonels Jenkms and 
McQueen, into m-^ confidence) to leaie them where thej weie, and 
merelj to strengthen each post bj a couple of oompames of High- 
landers 

I w as also consideinblj exercised about the safety of the large stacks 
of firewood, gram, and forage, for if anjdhmg had happened to them 
we could not hai e continued to hold Sherpur There were not enough 
Bntish soldioi-s to funush guards for these stacks, so I wws obhged to 
haie them watched for a time bj ofBceis, on opportune fall of snow, 
howeier, on the mght of the ISth, rendered mcendionsm impossible 

One othei extremely unpleasant precaution I felt it my duty to take 
was the placing of Daud Shah, Yakub Khan’s Commander-m Chief, 
under arrest. I liked the man, and he had mixed freelj with us all for 
more than two months He was not, however, absolutely above 
suspicion some of his near relatives were the most piomment amongst 
our enennes , and I had been struck by a change m his manner 
towards me of late In trusting him to the extent I had done, I acted 
agamst the opimon of almost evei-yone about me, and now that I had 
a doubt myself, I felt I was not justified m leavmg him at hberty, for 
if he were disposed to make use of his opportumties to our disadvan 
tage, his unrestromed freedom of movement and observation would be 
certainly a source of great danger 

For three or four days cloudy weather prevented hehogiaph com 
mumcation wuth Lataband, and messengers sent by Hudson had failed 
to reach Sherpur, so that we weie without any new's from the outer 

29—2 
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world , but on the afternoon of the 18th I received a letter from 
Bngadier-General Charles Gough, conveymg the disappomtmg intelh- 
gence that he had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty one miles from 
Gandamah, and that he did not consider himself strong enough to 
advance on Kabul 

Gough no doubt felt himself m an awkward position The Ime to 
his rear was weakly held, the telegraph wire on both sides of him was 
cut, his rear guard had been attacked near Jagdalak, there was a con- 
siderable collection of men on the hdla to his front, and, as he reported, 

‘ the whole coimtry was up ’ Moreover, Major-General Bright, under 
uhom Gough was immediately servmg, shared his opimon that it 
would be wiser for him to wait until reinforcements came up from the 
rear 

Gough, however, had with him 4 Mountam guns and 126 Artillerymen, 
78 Sappers and Mmers, !222 Native Cavalry, 487 British Infantry, and 
474 Gurkhas , m all, 1,881 men, besides 86 officers— not a very large 
force, but composed of excellent material, and large enough, I con 
sidered, augmented, as it would be, by the Latahand detachment, to 
moie safely on Kabul I had no hesitation, therefore, m sending 
Gough peremptory orders to advance without delay, thus rehevmg him 
of all responsibihty m the event of anythmg unexpected ocourrmg 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recoided, was only 
victualled until the 28rd, before which date I had calculated that 
Gough uould surely have reheved the garrison and brought the troops 
auay But now aU was unoertam, and it was mcumbent upon me to 
send them food The difficulty as to how to get supphes to Lataband 
uas solved by some Hazaras, who had been workmg m our camp for 
seierol ueeks, volunteering to convey what was necessary, and it was 
arranged that the provisions should be sent with two parties, one on 
the 19th, the other on the 20th The first got through safely, but the 
second almost entirely fell mto the hands of the enemy 

On the 21st a hehogram from Hudson mformed me that Gough’s 
brigade was expected the next day, but as it bad been found necessary 
to drop his Cavalry at the several posts he passed on the way for their 
bettor protection, I deemed it expedient to send him the 12th Bengal 
Car alrj , for ho had to pass through some fairly open coimtry near 
Butkhak, uhoro they rmght possibly be of use to him Acoordmgly, 
the\ started at 8 a m on the 22nd, with instructions to halt at 
Butkhak should that post be unoccupied, otherwise to push on to 
Lataband 

Pmdmg the former place m possession of the Afghans, Major 
Green, who was m command of the regiment, made for the further 
post, uhero he armed with the loss of only three men killed and 
three Mounded 

It M as not easy to get rehable information as to the movements or 
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intontiouB of the enemy while we were snrrounded m Sherpm , but 
from spies who managed to pass to and from the city under cover of 
night, I gathered that plans were bemg made to attack us 

It was not, however, until the 2lBt that there weie any very great 
signs of activity On that and the foUowmg day the several posts to 
the east of the cantonment were occupied preparatory to an attack 
fiom that quarter, and I was told that numbers of scahng ladders 
were bemg constructed This looked like busmess Next, information 
was brought m that, m aU the mosques, muUas were makmg frantic 
appeals to the people to umte in one final effort to extermmate the 
mfidel , and that the aged Mushk 1 Alam was domg all m his power to 
fan tlie flame of fanaticism, promismg to light with his own hand at 
dawn on the 28rd (the lost day of the Moharram, when rehgious 
exaltation amongst Mahomedons is at its height) the beacon-fire which 
was to be the signal for assault 

The mght of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs and cnes 
of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before day the flames of the 
signal fire, shootmg upwards from the topmost crag of the Asmai 
range, were plainly to be seen, followed on the mstant by a burst of 
firing 

Our troops were aheadj under arms and at then posts, waitmg for 
the assault, which commenced with heavy finng agamst the eastern 
and southern faces The most determmed attack was directed agamst 
the two sections commanded by Bngadier-Geneial Hugh Gough and 
Colonel Jenkms, who by then able dispositions proved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed m them 

It was too dark at first to see anything m front of the walls, and 
orders were given to reserve fire until the advanomg masses of the 
assailants could be clearly made out Gough’s Mountam guns, under 
Lieutenant Sherries, then fired star sheUs, which disclosed the 
attacking force up to a thousand yards off The 28th Punjab 
Infantry were the first to open fire , then the Gmdes, the 67th, and 
92nd, each m their turn, greeted by their voUeys the ghazis who 
approached close to the walls Guns from every battery opened on 
the foe moiTUg forward to the attack, and from 7 to 10 a.m the fight 
was corned on Bepeated attempts were made to scale the south- 
eastern wall, and many tunes the enemy got up as far as the abattis, 
but were repulsed, heaps of dead marking the spots where these 
attempts had been most persistent * 

■* A cunous exemplification of the passive courage and mdifference to 
daugei of some Natives was the behaviour of an old Mahomedan servant of 
mine At this juncture, just at the time when the fight was hottest, and I 
was receiving reports every few seconds from the ofhcers commanding the 
several posts. Eh Bux (a brother of the man who had been with me throughout 
the Mutiny) whispered in my eai that my bath was ready He was qmte 
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Soon after 10 a m there -was a alight lull in the fighting, leading ua 
to beheve that the Afghans were recoiling before the breechloaders 
An hour later, however, the assault grew hot ns ever, and finding we 
could not drive the enemy back by any fire which could he brought 
against them from the defences, I resolved to attack them in flank 
Acoordmgly, I directed Major Craeter, with four Field Artillery guns, 
and Lieutenant Colonel "Wfiliama, with the 6th Punjab Cavalry, to 
move out over the hollow m the Bunoru range and open fire on a 
body of the enemy collected m and around the village of Kurja Kila 
This fire had the desired eSect , the Afghans wavered and broke 
Prom that moment the attacking force appeared to lose heart, the 
assault was no longer prosecuted with the same vigour, and by 1 p m 
it had ceased altogether, and the enemy were in full flight 

This was the Cavalry’s opportunity I oidered Massy to foUow m 
pursuit with every available man, and before nightfall all the open 
ground m the neighbourhood of Sherpur was cleared of the enemy 
Sunultaneously with the movement of the Cavalry, a party was 
despatched to destroy some villages near the southern wall which had 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the enemy 
should be dnven, to faoihtate the entrance of Brigadier General 
Charles Gough the nest day, for that officer had amved with his 
bngade withm about six imlea of Sherpur, where I could see his tents, 
and gathered from the fact of his pitchmg them that he meant to halt 
there for the mght The villages were found to be occnpied by gliazw, 
■who refused to surrender, pieferrmg to remam and pensh m the 
huildmgs, which were then blown up Two gallant Engineer officers 
(Captam Dundas, V C , and Lieutenant C Nugent) were most unfor 
innately killed in canymg out this duty 
The rehef I felt when I had gathered my force mside the walls of 
Sherpur on the evenmg of the 14th December was small compared to 
that which I experienced on the mommg of the 24th, when I realized 
that not only had the assault been abandoned, but that the great 
tnbal combmation hod dissolved, and that not a man of the many 
thousands who had been opposed to ua the previous day remamed m 
any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills It was difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the numbers opposed to us As the 
Contingent from the more distant districts advanced, they recei\ed 
accessions from every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul 
they were jomed by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, and by 
the disaffected m the city It was calculated by those best able to 
judge that the combmed forces exceeded 100,000, and I myself do not 
think that an excessive computation 


un'raoved by the dm and shots, and was cariying on his ordinary duties as if 
nothing at all unusual was occurring 
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Our casualhes between the 16th and the -XaTJ! ton td 
officers, 9 men, and 7 foUowers faUed and 6 

2 followers wounded , while the enemy lost not ^ ^ 

I think I had great reason to be proud of my foico All night ami 
,J4TgW, the ground covered rvrth mon, rmd tho kornr”.”^ 
narkmg sixteen degrees of frost, officers and rnen were a ’ 

md each day every available man had to be hard at w ork stiengthcmng 
the defences Native and European soldiers alike bore the hardships 
and exposure with the utmost cheerfulness, and m perfect confidence 
that, when the assault should take place, victory v. oiild be ours 
Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Shanf was occupied, and a 
force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s brigade into Slicrpur, a 
precaution which, however, was hardly necessary, as theio was no 


enemy to be seen 

I next set to woik to le open commumcation with India, Butkhnk 
was re occupied, and the lelaymg of the telegraph was taken m hand 
General Halls resumed his position as mihtary Governor of Kabul , tho 
dispenaary and hospital were re estabhshed m the city under tho 
energetic and mtelhgent guidance of Surgeon-Captam Owen ,* and in 
tho hope of reassurmg the people, I issued the following Proclamation 


‘ At the instigation of some aeditious men, tho ignorant people, generally 
not considenng the result, raised a rebellion Now many of tho insurgents 
have received then reward, and as subiccts are a trust fiom God, the British 
Government, which is just and merciful as well as strong, has forgii en their 
guilt It is now proclaimed that all who come in without delay will bo 
prdoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of ivobistan, 
Mmandar Khan of Logar, Ghulam Hyder of Ohardeh, and the murderers of 
Sirdar Mahomed Kassan Khan Come and make your submission without 
fear, of whatsoever tribe you may he You can then remain m your houses 
m comfort and safety, and no harm will befall you Tlie British Govemment 
MS no cmmty towards the people Anyone who rebels agam will, of course, 
he punished This condition is ueoessa^ But all who come in without 
nelay need have no fear or suspicion The British Government siieaks only 
that which IS in its heart. 


The effect of this Proelamatiou was most satisfactory the city and 
he surroundmg country q^uieted rapidly, shops were re opened, and 
e ore the close of the year the bazaars weie as densely thronged as 
01 er Jlost of the pnncipal men of Logai and Kolnstan came to pay 
leir respects to me , they weie treated with due considei-ation, and the 
po I leal officers did all they could to find out what they really wanted. 


admirably managed, and was attended by a large 
m Kalml I women The disease mostprei alent 
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80 that some basis of an arrangement for the peaceful adnunistration 
of the country might be arrived at 

While takmg these measures, which I thought would create confi 
dence m our clemency and 3U8tice, I endeavoured m other ways to 
prevent a repetition of fm’thei serious troubles Snow was still deep 
on the ground, but I did not let it prevent my sendmg General Baker 
to destroy a fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an mfluential 
malik, who was one of the chief rmgleaders m the revolt All walled 
enclosures withm 1,000 yards of the cantonment wore razed to the 
ground, roads fit for guns were made all round the outside walls and 
towards the several gates of the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, 
strong enough foi Axtfilery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul 
River 

The moreased numbers to be accommodated on the nmv nl of Gough’s 
brigade necessitated the re occupation of the Bala Hissar, the defences 
of which were reconstructed so as to give a contmuous Ime of fire, and 
admit of free circulation round the walla , roads were made through 
the lower Bala Hiasar, and redoubts and towel s were biult on the 
Shahr i-Dorwaza range 

A strong fort — Fort Roberts— was constructed on the south west 
mt of Siah Sang, which commanded the Bala Hossar and the city , 
smaller one was built at the crossmg of the nver , and as these two 
forts were not withm sight of each other, a tower to connect them was 
constructed at the north west extremity of Siah Sang 
Sherpur was thus made safe , but for the absolute protection of the 
city agamst an enemy operatmg from the Chardeh direction, a third 
fort was erected on the Asmai heights, which completed a fomudable 
hue of defences most skilfuUy earned out by Colonel Perkms and his 
staff 


CHAPTER LVin 

The outlook m Afghamstan on the Ist January, 1880, was fairly satis 
factory , the tidmgs of the defeat and dispersion of the tribesmen had 
spread far and wide, and had apparently had the effect of tranquilhzmg 
the country even m remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited by the news of our retmng from Sherpur, and by the 
s^tiSgsrated reports of their countrymen’s success No comphcations 
now existed anywhere, and preparations were commenced for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s force m southern Afghanistan to move towards 
Ghazm, in anticipation of the carrymg out of a complete and connected 
scheme^ for the pacification of the country, and on early withdrawal 

* In reply to a reference made to me on the subject, I represented that, 
before operations could be undertaken on so extensive a scale as was proposed. 
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from northern Afghanistan No ■withdrawal, however, wonld be 
possible until durable foundations had been laid for the future safety of 
the Indian frontiei, and rehable guarantees given for the continued 
good beha'viour of India’s Afghan neighbours 

The two questions, therefore, which chiefly exeicised the minds of 
people in authority, both m England and m India, ivith regard to 
Afghan affairs wore, "What was to be done with Afghamstan now we 
had got it ? and, "Who could be set up as Euler with any chance of 
being able to hold his oivn ? 

The second question depended a good deal on the decision which 
might be arrived at -with regard to the first, for the selection of a Euler 
could hardly be considered until it had been determined whether the 
several piovmces of Afghamstan were to be ogam formed mto one 
kmgdom, or whether the pohticol scheme for the future government 
of the country should be based on the separation of the several States 
I myseU had come to the conclusion, after much dehberation and 
anxious thought, that the latter comae was the least dangerous for us 
to adopt Dismtegration had been the normal condition of Afghanistan, 
except for a short period which ended as far back as 1818 Dost 
Mahomed was the first since that time to attempt its unification, and 
it took him (the strongest Amu of the century) eight years after his 
lestoration to estabhsh his supremacy ovei Afghan Tmkeston, fourteen 
years before Kandahar acknowledged his authority, and twenty one 
years ere he got possession of Herat, a consummation which was 
achieved only just before his death His successor, Sher Ah, was five 
years makmg himseK master of Afghanistan, and he could never have 
attorned that position but for the material assistance he received from 
us I felt it would be m the future as it had been m the past, and that 
there would always be the danger of a Euler, made supieme by the aid 
of our money and our arms, tummg against us for some supposed gnev- 

it would be necessary to reinforce the Kabul gamson and the several posts on 
the Kyber line by 

One battery of Horse or Field Artillery 
One Heai^ battery 
One Mountain battery 
A detachment of Gamson Artfllery 
A brigade of Cavalry 
Three companies of Sappers and Mmers 
Two regiments of British Infantry 
Six regiments of Native Infantry 
Drafts sufficient to raise each Infantry regiment at 
Kabul to 800 men 

This was agreed to , the I’einforcements were sent up by degrees, and a second 
division was formed at Kabul, to the command of ivluch Major General J 
Ross,^ 0 B , was appointed 


1 Now General Sir John Ross, GOB 
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ance, or at the instigation of a foreign Power, as bad happened with 
Sher Ah A stiong, united Afghanistan was vciy desirnhle, no doubt, 
could we bo certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical , but, in addition to the chance of its strength and unity 
bemg used agamst us, thoio was the certainty that, even if the man wo 
might choose as Amir wore to remam poifcctly loyal, at his death 
Afghan history would repeat itself , the succession to the throne would 
be disputed, and the unification would have to begin all oior again 
For these reasons I had no hesitation m giving it as my opmion tliat 
Afghanistan should be disintegrated, and that w'c should not again 
attempt to place the whole country under any one Soi eroign 

My views must have commended thomsoh os to the Go\ emment of 
India, for m their despatch to the Secretary of State, dated Tth 
Jonuaiy, 1880, they indicated them as the Imo of policy they proposed 
to adopt in pursuance of the object thej had at heart, vi? , the safetv 
of the Indian Empiie and the tranquillity of its northern frontier , 
and m the comniumcation to raj self, com 03 mg their idea of the 
general prmciples upon which the permanent settlement of jlfghamstnn 
should be based, the Foreign Becretarj wrote that all arrangements for 
the estabhshment of a durable Govemment at Kabul depended on the 
selection of a suitable Euler foi that pronneo, and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the British Goiernment 
contemplated temtonal onnexation, which might bo caused by a pro 
longed mterregnum, it would bo lery adiantageous if one of the 
principal Sirdars, qualified by his family connexions, his local influence, 
and his personal foUowmg, could be selected as the Euler of the Kabul 
State 

There was another i ory strong reason why the Govemment of India 
should wish to find some one to whom the admimstration of the 
country could safely be made oier The first warning notes of a 
General Election were heard m India earlj' m January Afghan 
affairs were bemg mode a party question, and the pohej of the 
Beaeonsfield Govemment with regard to them was bemg sevorelj’ and 
adversely cntioiced Lord Ljdton was, therefore, most anxious that 
a defimte conclusion should bo arrived at as to the administration of 
Afghamstan, and a period put to our occupation of the northern 
provmee before the meetmg of Parhament should take place 

The difficulty was to find the right man Abdur Eahman, who I 
had reason to beheve would be acceptable to the army, was far away, 
I could not find out where, and I could thmk of no one else at oU 
suitable Ender the circumstances, I deemed it advisable to open 
negotiations with the several leaders of the late comhmation against 
us, who were congregated at Ghazni, and had wuth them the young 
Heir-apparent, Musa Khan In the middle of January I had received 
two commumcations from these people, one ostensibly written by 
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Musa Khan himself, the other signed by seventy of the most m 
fluential chiefs, the tenor of botli was the same, they demanded 
Yakub Khan’s restoration, and asserted his mnoeence as to the 
massacre of the Embassy I rephed that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication final, as he 
himself had declared that he wished it to be,* and a few days later I 
deputed the Mustaufif to visit Ghazm, m the hope that ho might bo 
able to induce the leaders to make some more feasible suggestion for 
the government of the country 

The Mustaufi had scarcely started, before what seemed to bo a 
rehable report reached me that Abdur Bahman was at Kanduz, on his 
way to Badakhshan, and I immediately communicated this news to 
Lord Lytton 

A fortmglit latei Abdur Eahman’s mother, who resided at Kanda 
har, informed Su Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan had received a 
letter from her son, m answer to an offer from Ayub to jom lum at 
Balkh and maich with him agamst the British In this letter Abdur 
Rahman had rephed that he would have nothmg to do with any of 
Shei Ah’s family, who had deceived him and dealt with him m ibc 
some treacherous manner that characterized Sher All’s dealings with 
the British , further, that he had no mtention of opposmg the Bntish, 
knowmg full well he was not strong enough to do so , that he could 
not leave Russian territory -without the permission of the Russians, 
whose pensioner he was, and that, even if he got that permission, he 
could not come either mto Turkestan or Kabul without an invitation 

* As the deportation of Yakub Khan was beheved to he one of the cliief 
causes of recent disturbances, and as a powerful party in the country still 
looked forwnrd to having him hack as their Euler, I was dircctcfl to make it 
clear to his adherents that the ev-Anur would neicr h' alio -.r-il to rctuni to 
Afghanistan, and that his abdication must }>p as he hitm-elf at th< tini< i Jsh«j 
It to be, considered irrevocable In support of this deemonj I i as infoniK-d 
that the unamnioTis verdict of guilty of murder, recorded against ^ aktih 
Khan by Colonel Alacgrtgor's Commr^oiu was substantiallv endor ed hi tb-' 
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from UB, but that, if ho rocoiioJ «uch nn iniitufion, ho would oboj. it 
as an order Ho condudod by nd\iB)ng A'vuh Khan to inuhn lim Rub 
mission to tho Bntish, ns opposition uns iisoloss bir Hotinid Stenart 
telogrnphod tho subBtnnco of thin coiuinuiiication to tlio I ortign 
Secretary, adding Uiat Abdur Hahinan's fnIrlll^ vero mil disposed 
towards us, and that thoro ^tollld bo no difliciilt^ in coiniminicaling 
mth tho Sirdar through thoin 

In tho incantiino, I had been enroful to ncgiinint tho Goirmint nt of 
India mth iny failure to conio to am conclusion mlh the Glin?ni 
faction ns to tho future goi eminent of tho country, and thr hopeless 
ncBS of finding anyone of suflicicnt Blrcngth of character to set up ns 
Euler of Kabul, and I had suggested, fiulmg a really strong ninn, the 
altomatuo of lotting the Afghans choose for thcnisrUes soinn Etihr, 
other than Yakub Khan, and thus lca\e ns free to oinciintc tlie 
country 

About this time Ifr Lj all, the Foreign becretnrv, came to Kabul 
on Q iisit to mo, and Cnptnm West Eidgcwai"* look tho place of ni\ 
Political Sccrotarj, Mr Durand, uho left me to join tho lortign 
Office at Simla, Mr (nou Sir) Lepol Gnflin, bccrolar^ to tho I’nnjali 
Government, being appointed Chief of the political staff at Kabul 

Lyall told mo that the Indian Government full) appreciated tho 
difficulty I was in about finchng a Kulor for tin province and that, 
unless Abdur Eoliman could bo brought within negotiable distance, 
the alternative I had suggested would have to ho acted upon 

Lord Lytton, however, was vor) sanguine about Abdur Enhimn, 
and he warned Mr Gnflin, before ho started for Kabul, that the 
Sirdar’s letter to Avub Khun indicated jiossibihtics that might have 
the most important bearing on tho solution of the diflicnlt problem to 
bo dealt with in northern Afghanistan It was Lord Lv tton’s wish to 
place Abdur Eohman on tho throne of Ivnhiil, or, nt least, to afford 
him tho best opportunitj of winning his own wnv to that position 
Tlio difficulty was to got at him, in tho first instance, and, in tho 
second, to convmco him of our wish and power to help him while a 
not unnatural hesitation on tho Sirdnr’s part to enter Afghanistan 
without Eussia's permission had to bo considered 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr Gnfiin flio ncccssitv for over- 
coming these difficulties m tune to enable us to withdraw from 
northern Afghanistan m tho onrlv autumn at latest , and ho desired 
Sir Oliver St John (Sir Donald Stewart’s political ofliccr, who was 
at that time in Calcutta), immedmtolj on his return to Kandahar, to 
communicate with Abdur Eahmnn, through his mother, the "S icoroy’s 
willrngnesB to make him Euler of Kabul and Turkestan, if ho would 
nooept the terms offered to him without delav 

* Now Colonel Sir West Ridgoaay, K C B 
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Tho 'Viceroy communicated liia mowb to tlio Secretary of blato m 
the follouung tologiam 


' Ncerssiuv to Mithout dilny soniu Natii 0 imllionl;, towliiUiwc tiiii 
nstoic noit'lK'iii Afoluimuttm without risk of iiuiucdmto nulu•ch^ o» our 
iMiPuatiou of Kftlnil not hitii than next nutunin, and if jto'isihle earlier No 
Kiosmrt of tmrting m tin rouutrj any man strone uioiigh for thin puriioc 
1 theulou adioiati uuly luddic nioi^mtiou of Alidur Rnhiuan ns Wgitimnlo 
lien ot Dost Mahonud and o\uu dumtation ol bmhirs \nth llntish con 
aiiTcnci to ollir him thiom ot Afghanistan as sole means of siunng the coimtrj 
ti-omainulo Do j on approx c f 

Lord Crnaibrook s reph uns aa follows 


'Assuming that Ahdnr Rahman is aeciptahle to tho country, and that he 
would he content with noitluin Afghauistnn it is dtsinihlc to support him 
,it Kabul the mou siwntaiuons anv adxaiiccs to him on the part of tho 
Siielni-s and the h-^s appeal ime ol Ihitish inthionee, the liottor But where 
hi And how do m>u niopoM to haul his wishes and intentions? If 
melted be Chiels, iMU ludueemeiit to bung him to Kabul should be then 
1 1 I r..et Ibiblle ueoLnitioii shoiihl not pieeide, but follow, Ins adoption bv 

i;ihn" and his aeeept line ot the pees, turn 

Be the end of Maicli authentic intelligence was receued that Abdur 
Raliman had made himself miistei ot \fglmn-Turke8tan, and was 
conosponding with the upiose nt vine Siubus at Kabul It seemed, 
thciefou. that llie time bad etiined when distinct overtures might be 
made to ' Vbdui Biihmau . lueoidingh, on the Ist April Mr Gnftin 
addiesscd to him the following letter 


It has heaeenu kneiwu the! \"U hue enleieel Vlghaiilstaii and conseepiently 
Ills letlel Is sent lein h\ e eielillelelltul llle sse uge 1 in oidei that yoli may 
''hunt teithe Biillsh Ollie e Is elKiteeil iiu le pie st iitatwns that 1 eui may desire 
to 'make tee the Itiitish t ee\e i nine nt witli legaiel toyenii ohjeet in entering 
Afghanistan 

Abdur Riihinan m hm fueiidlv but guaided lepL,* expressed m 
cencral terms Ins hope of being recognized as Amir He greatly 
deBircd ho wrote, the fiieiielslup of the British, and their assistance m 
rostoniig peace and ordei to \(ghamstan , but at the same time, he 
hinted that his obligations to the Russian Gox eminent for the heis 
pitnhty they had exteiiebd to linn placed him m some eloubt as to the 
terms upon w hub .ni, f . n neLlup might be ace oi ded to him tmd while 
h^e exprosBod a desire for tin p. rm iiieut ostablis liment of Afgbi^stan, 
«tb our assistance and sM..patln,he let it bo unelei stood that be 
i^hed to consider himself uneler the protection of Russia as weU as of 

a^vTrbal message, bowexer, he added that he was ready to cross 

Ih’ IV,..1, to 

that be might bo furnished with informatiou as to the nature of our 
fnondship ' and ‘ its conditions 

» Abdur Rahman s letter is gixcn in the Appen ix 
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In answer, Mr Gnffin was directed to inform Abdur Eahman that 
the relations of Afghanistan to the British and Bussian Empnes was 
a subject the Government of India must deohne to discuss with him, 
and to explain that then declared determination had been the exclusion 
of foreign mfiuence and mterference from Afghamstan, a cardinal 
condition ‘ which had at all tunes and under all cncumstances been 
deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empne,’ a condition, moreover, which had always been accepted by 
the Government of the Czar, which had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ Eussia 
considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the sphere of her m 
fluence ’* 

Early m April the Mustaufi (whom, it wdl be remembered, I had 
sent to Ghazm to commumcate with the Chiefs, and ascertam their 
ideas and desires as to the future government of Kabul) returned with 
out havmg achieved much success He had persuaded some of the 
leadmg men to accompany him as far as Maidan, n hence a few repre 
sentatives came on to Kabul as bearers of a document signed by 
Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdens, and 189 mfluential tribesmen, 
settmg forth their views and wishes , but as these were all based upon 
the restoration of Takub Elian, their proposals could not be entertamed 

On the 18th Apnl I held a durbar, at which I received this deputa 
tion , all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and mdlilka of Kabul and many Hazaras 
bemg present Mr Gnffin, on the part of the Government, told them 
that Takub Khan could not be allowed to letum to Afghmnstan, but 
that the names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of the 
people for the Amirship, would be laid before the Viceroy , that there 
was no mtention of annexmg Afghamstan, and that there would be no 
occupation of any places except such as were necessary for the safety 
of our Indian frontier They were further mformed that the Bntish 
aimy u ould be withdrawn as soon as the country had settled doivn 
peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed towards us, had been 
selected , but that Kandahar would not agam be umted to Kabul 

The effect produced was good The deputation was greatly dis 
appomted that Yakub Khan was not to be permitted to return, but all 
present felt that they had received a defimte reply 


CHAPTEB LIX 

Snt Donald Stewart’s divi'uon, which, I have mentioned, it had been 
decided should be sent to Kabul to take part m the pacification of 

thi Foreign Secretary to Mr Gnffin is given in full m 
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northorn Afgbamstun, loft Kandalmt^ on tho 80th March, and was 
expected to arrno at Glmrm about tho 2lBt April On the IGth I 
recon cd a letter from Sir Donald, dated six daj s before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him 1 , therefore, tliat same daj despatched a 
small column, under the command of Jlajor General Ross, 0 B , with 
the articles of food roipmed , and as I thought it hkolj' that my object 
m sending this force imght bo misunderstood, the deputation which 
attended the durbar was told to explain matters to the Chiefs at 
Maidan, and assure them that tho adxance would be peaceful unless 
hostihtics should bo proioked b\ their own action Notwithstanding 
this precaution, I thought it quite possible tho column would be opposed, 
for the nows concerning Vbdur Ealmian’s adicnt was causmg con 
siderable excitement, and whilst tho sohhors and a proportion of tho 
tnbesincn were disposed to welcome him as a dcliierer, those from 
IVardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene as puttmg an 
end to their hopes of hanng Yakub Khan reinstated 
With 11 MOW, therefore, to proieiil tho Logans from jommg any 
attack which might bo made on General Ross, I sent a partj, 1,200 
strong, under Colonel Jenkins, m tho direction of Cliarasia 

On tho 2'2nd Apnl Ross reached Sar 1 top, fort) one miles from 
Ghariii , bir Donald htcw'art liaxing arrived that same da^ at the latter 
place, holiographic communication was at once opened with him, and 
tho welcome now s w ns signalled that bir Donald liad fought an engage 
ment at Ahmedklul on tho 19th, and had been cntirolj successful On 
receipt of tlus intelligence I ordered a Royal salute to be hred m honour 
of the Mctorj, tho announcement of which I liopcd might ha\e a 
qmetmg ofTect on tho excitement which pre\ ailed around Kabul 
In tlus I was disappointed On tho oxening of the 24th, Jenkins, 
who was encamped at Cliarasia, heard that ho was about to bo attacked 
by tho Logans, under Mahomed Hasan Ixlmn \t once stnkmg his 
tents, and collecting his baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a party 
of Caialrj to recoiinoitic up the Logar x alley, strengthened his piquets, 
and sent off an express mossengor to inform mo of tho situation 
I mimcdiatolj despatehod Brigadier General Maepherson to Jenkms's 
assistance Bj 9 a ni ho had started, w ith four Mountam guns and 
9G2 Infantrj', followed later by two more guns and a troop of the 8 rd 
Punjab Cavalry , and as a support to Maephorson, Bngadier-Gonerol 
Hugh Gough, witli tho Caxalry bngado aud four Horse ArtiUorj' guns, 
was ordered to take up a position half w ay botw oen Kabul and Cliarasia 
At 1 p m on tho 25th Maepheraon ariived on tho high ground 
bojond tho sang ina wish ta gorge, whence he obtamed a good view 
of Jenkins’s position , and seemg that the enemy formed a complete 
semicircle round it, he pushed on Jonkms had stood on the defensive 

* Sir Donald Stewart’s dinsion was replaced at Kandahai by troops from 
Bombay 
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from the early morrung, and the Afghans, who had advanced to withm 
a conple of hundred yards, were only kept at bay by the steadiness of 
his fire 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to'Sherpur, so as to free all 
hands for action, and then proceeded to attack the left horn of the 
semicircle The enemy broke, fell back, and were completely scattered 
by a well directed Artfilery fire , the surronndmg bills were speedily 
cleared, and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four miles 
By four o’clock not a smgle hvmg Afghan was to be seen , more than 
200 had been killed, while our casualties were only four killod and 
thuty four wounded 

I came up ]UBt as the fight was over , and bemg sure from the 
decisive character of the defeat that a retirement could nqt be mis 
understood, I ordered the troops to return to Habul 

In anticipation of Su Donald Stewart’s arrival, and the consequent 
necessity for my makmg over to him , as my semor, the supreme 
command of the Kabul Field Force, I prepared a report* for his 
mformation, which explamed the general mili tary situation m northern 
Afghamstan, and contamed a statement of econormc details which I 
thought would be of use to the Government, and concemmg which 
an experience of eighteen months m the field enabled me to give an 
opmion ivith some confidence 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of April amounted 
to nearly 14,000 men and thirty eight guns, with 12,500 followers ,f 
besides 16,000 men and thirty guns on the Khyber hne, under the 
immediate command of Major-General Bright 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 6th May On the same daj we 
heard that the Beaconsfield Admmistration had come to an end , that 
a new Mmistry had been formed imder Mr Gladstone , that Lord 
Lytton had resigned, and was to be succeeded by the Marqms of 
Eipon , and that the Marqms of Hartangton had become Secretary of 
State for India 

Notwithstandmg the pleasure of meeting an old friend m my new 
Co mm a n der, that 6th of May was altogether not a happy day for me 
Lord Lytton’s approachmg departure was a source of real sorrow 
Personally, I felt that I was deeply mdebted to him for the confidence 
ho had reposed m me, and for the warm support he had mvanably 
accorded me I had hoped that he would have had the gratification 
of seemg, while m office, the campaign m which he was so much 


The part of the report which deals with economic details is given in the 
Appendm , the mihtary portion is omitted, as it was only intended for Sir 
Donald Stewart’s information at the tune 
"b thwe^ more than 3^000 were doohe beaiers, and nearly 8,000 were 
sa 2 ccs of Aatiie Cavalry regiments, and men belonging to the Transport and 
other Departments 
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interested satisfactorily concluded, and with the prospect of peimanent 
lesults , and I dreaded that a change of Government might mean a 
leversal of the pohcy ■which I beheved to he the best for the security of 
our position m India Moreover, it ■was not m human nature to feel 
absolute satisfaction m yieldmg up the supreme command I had so 
greatly dehghted m, mto the hands of another, even though that other 
■was one for -whom I had so great a personal regard, and under whom 
I had aheady served m the field 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern Afghanistan 
Field Force, and I retamed the command of the two di^visions at 
Kabul, ■with Major-General J ohn Boss as second m command , while 
Major General Hills was given the brigades from Kandahar, which 
now became the third diinaion of the Force 

The idea m brmgmg Stewart away from Kandahar ■was that he 
should occupy Ghazm and Kabul , that my divisions should operate m 
Kohistan and m the direction of Barman , that General Bright should 
move agamst the Ghilzais , and that a column from Kuram should 
march over the Shutorgardan to KabuL It was hoped that these 
operations would have the effect of qmetmg the country, and, by the 
time they had been earned out, it would be possible to evacuate 
northern Afghamston 

With a view to havmg my divisions thoroughly efficient and mobile 
foi the service they were. expected to perform, I had largely leplemshed 
the numbere of my transport animals, which had suffered greatly fiom 
the stram put upon them m supplymg the troops with food and other 
necessaries durmg the wmter months , they had been contmuously at 
work m the most mclement weather, numbers had died, and those that 
remamed required to be carefully looked after and given complete 
rest to render them fit for the contemplated operations Major Mark 
Heathcote, who had taken, at my particular request, the arduous 
charge of this department, ■wished to levert to regimental duty, so I 
apphed for, and obtamed, the ser^vices of Lieutenant Colonel E Low^*^ 
as Director of Transport, under whose energetic and mteUigent manage 
ment the transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
to make it In the end, crroumstances prevented the concerted move 
menta for which these preparations were made bemg earned out, but 
I reaped the benefit of them when later m the year I was required to 
undertake a rapid march to Kandahar, which could not possibly have 
been successfully accomplished had my transport not been m such 
admirable condition 

In order to reheve the great pressure put upon the Commissariat 
Department by havmg to pro^vide for the mcreased number of troops 
at Kabul, and ■with a new to operung up the roads upon which traffic 


Now Maior General Sir Robert Low, GOB 
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had been more or less impeded for aoino inontliB, it as considered 
dosirnblo to send a strong lirigado towards jraidan, which I nccotn 
paniod, and remained awaj from Kaliul for some weeks On in\ 
return, I found a considerable change had taken place in the political 
situation The kfustaufi had been deported to India, the corre 
spondcnco between Abdur Itahman and Mr Griflm had taken rather 
an unsatisfactort turn, and the birdar’s dealings with the hading 
Chiefs and tnbcsmeii hud git on cause to fear that, if he came to 
Kabul during our occupation, it might bo as an cncinj rather than a 
friend 

Tlie Mustaufi was a firm adherent of the Slier Ah faction, and, 
findmg there was no hope of ’iaktib Ivlian being reinstated, and that 
wo w ere negotiating w ith Abdur Raliinan, he hod espoused the cause 
of Yakub’s joungor brother, Ataib Ivlian, and had been proved gu^lt^ 
of mcitmg the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us For this he was vert 
properly sent out of Afghanistan, no\crthelcss, T looked upon his 
removal as a rmsfortuno, for it broke up the onlv party that could 
possibly bo formed to counterbalance Vbdur Rahman, who was astute 
enough to see that the weaker our position became, the more chance 
there was of his bomg able to get his own terms from us 

From the letters ho had WTitten to his fnends and relations in 
northern Afghamstan (the majontj of which had falleninto our hands), 
it was evident that ho was domg all he could to strengthen himself, 
ev'cn at our expense, and that ho grcntlv disliked the idea of Kandahar 
being separated from the kingdom of Kabul Indeed, in one of Ins 
commumcations to Mr Gnflin he had made it clear that lie expected 
the whole mhentance of his grandfather, Dost Jrahomed Klian, to be 
made over to him 

The uncertainty as to the result of the correspondence vnth Abdur 
Eoliman, the rumours in circulation regarding his real disposition and 
plans, and the general excitement throughout the countn , suggested 
such grave doubts of the Sirdar's good faitb that, in some quarters, the 
question was seriously discussed whether it imglit not be necessary to 
break off negotiations wuth him, and remstato Y'akub Khan or else set 
up his brother, Ayub Khan, ns Amir 

I myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Klinn’s restoration, and 
as to Ayub Khan, we were m total ignorance of his character and pro 
chvities, even if he had been near enough to treat wntb It appeared 
to me, moreover, that we had gone too for with Abdur Rahman to 
throw him over because, m conformity wutb Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not runmng qnite straight 1, therefore, gave it as 
my opimon that we should not change our tactics unless it was found 
impossible to come to terms with him, or unless it was made evident 
on his nearer approach to Kabul that the majority of his conntrvmen 
were averse to have him as their Euler 
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Soon after tins tho situation began to lnlp^o^ 0, and earlj in July 
Hfr Gridin uas able to iiifoim tbo Go\emmcnt of India that ‘tho 
]u-obabihtics of a sottleincnl uith Abdur Ihihuian appear far more 
fax ourablo than thcx' did hist xx cole ’ ‘ Abdur Rahman has scon 
thatxxc haxo boon fullj infonncd of tho game he has boon plajmg, that 
tnekorj and troachorj xxould not bo tolerated, and that, if he mtends 
coming to a settlement xxith us at all, ho must bo prepared to accept 
our terms rather than dictate his oxxm ’ 

A fexx daxs later a letter xxas recoixcd from Abdur Rahman, 
announcing Ins arnxal m Kohistan His near approach, and tho 
report that ho xxas xxilhug to accept our tonus, cvcited a keen and 
hopeful interest throughout the countrx, for the Afghans had at length 
become conxmeed that tho onh chance of getting nd of us xvas bj 
agreomg to anx fonn of settled goxernnient xvo might estabhsh, and 
tliox had gioxxm heartilx tired of perpetual fightmg and of liaxung to 
maintain bunds of to oppose us, who xxere eating them out of 

house and home ^Ylth the exception of tho Slier Ah faction, there- 
fore, xx hose mtcicsts xxere dircctlx opposed to his, Abdur Rahman’s 
adxLiit xxas xxclcomcd bj the people, and sex oral of tho most influential 
amongst them went to meet him 

Towards the end of lulx Sir Donald Stewart was empowered to con- 
clude all political and militaij arrangements preparatory to with 
draxxing from northern Afghamstan Abdur Rahman was to bo 
rccogmrcd ns ‘ iVmir of Kabul ' , ho xxas to bo proxidod xxith a sufficient 
number of guns to strengthen ofToctix cly his occupation of tho city, and 
he was to bo gixen ns much money (xxithm a maxmium of ten Inhlis) 
ns was thought necessary to meet his present wants It xvas to bo 
clearly explained to Abdur Rahman that tho Goxemmont of India xvould 
not engage to gix e hhn a regular subsidy , or a contmuous supply of 
arms or money , and that after ho had taken possession of his capital he 
xx ould hax 0 to rely upon his oxx n resources for holdmg it There w as 
to be no treaty , and all questions of reciprocal engagements betxveen 
the two Goyomments yxere to bo postponed until some settled and 
responsible admimstmtion had been consolidated 

General Stewart yxas directed to make the best arrangements he 
could wnth Abdur Rahraau for the protection of the tribes and mdi- 
viduals who had assisted us, and tho Sirdar xxas to be informed that, if 
he desired our goodxxull, he could gixo no better proof of Ins friendly 
disposition than by his behaxuour towards tliose of his own nation m 
whom tho British Goxornmont wore interested 

Sir Donald Stew art considered that the best w ay of gixmg effect to 
these mstructions yxas to publicly proclaim Abdur Rahman as Amir of 
Kabul , for this purpose ho hold a durbar on tho 22nd July, at which 
the Sirdar’s roprosontatixes wore received Sir Donald, m a few 
xxords, gave his reasons for summoning them to meet lum, and Mr 

80—2 
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Gnffin then explained moie folly the motives by which the Govern 
inent of India were actoated m acknowledgmg the claims of Ahdur 
Rahman Immediately after the dnrhar orders were issued for an 
early retirement 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kuram route, but being 
anxious to see somethmg of the Khyber line while I had the oppor 
tumty, I started off the foUowmg day to nde through the Jagdalak 
Pass to Gandamak, where I was entertained by General Bright and 
his staff The next day I went on to Jalalabad, and was greatly 
mterested m wandermg over the place where Sir Robert Sale m some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first Afghan war 

My mtention, when I left Kabul, was to nde as far as the Khyber 
Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have never been able to 
explam to myself, made me retrace my steps and hurry back towards 
Kabul — a presentiment of commg trouble which I can only characterize 
as instmctive 

The feehng was justified when, about half-way between Butkhalc and 
Kabul, I was met by Sir Donald Stewart and my Chief of the Staff, 
who brought me the astounding news of the total defeat by Ayub 
Khan of Bngadier General Burrows’s bngade at Maiwand, and of 
Lieutenant General PnmroBe,f with the remamder of bis force, being 
besieged at Kandahar 


CHAPTER LX 

Foe more than six months rumours had been afloat of Ayub Khan’s 
detennmation to advance on Kandahar , but httle attention was paid 
to them by the authorities at that place until towards the end of May, 
when a Sirdar, named Sher Ah, j who had been a few days before 
formally instaUed as "Wah, or Ruler, of Kandahar, informed the poh- 
tiool ofBcer, Lieutenant Colonel St John, that the British occupation of 
Kabul had had the effect of bnngmg about a reconcihation between the 
various chiefs at Herat, who had placed themselves under the leader 
ship of Ayub Khan and mduced him to proclaim a jahad Sher Ah, 
who evidently considered this news authentic, declared his behef that 
his own troops, § who were then engaged m coUectmg revenue m 

* Colonel Maegregor and Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman had changed places, 
the former joining Sir Donald Stewart as Chief of the Staff, and the latter 
tahii^ up the same position wnth me 

■f Lieutenant General Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in command 
of tlie troops at Kandahar 

J Sirdar Sher Ah had been appointed Governor of Kandahar by the Amur 
Yakub Khan after the treaty of Gandamak, and had since assisted Sir Donald 
Stewart in the cml admimstration of the prownce 

§ Local Native levies 
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Znmmdaw ar, -w ould desert to Aj ub Khan as he approached Kandahar, 
and ho bogged that a brigade of British soldiers might bo sent to 
Girislih to support him 

On General Piinirose communicating this information to the Com 
mandor m Chief m India, ho recommended to the Government that the 
Bomba'S rcscnc division, located at Jacobabad, Hjdornbad, and 
Karachi, should bo mobilised so soon ns it became cortam that Ayub 
Ivhan rcnllj contemplated tins move, ns in his opinion the garrison 
at Kandahar would be left dangcroush weak after a brigade had been 
detached for Girishk 

Avub Khan’s movements, however, wore not ascertained until the 
27th ,Tunc, when ho had advanced linlfvvaj to the Holmnnd, it was too 
late then to mobilii'o troops so far off as Jacobabad, Hjdornbad, and 
Ivarnchi wath nil's chance of their being in time to chock his onw ard 
inarch The nows of Ins approach spread rapidly, and had the most 
disturbing effect m Kandahar and its neighbourhood The Governor’s 
authontv dnilj diminished, and manj of the inhabitants left the city 

V-Sub Klian lind wath him, when ho started from Herat on the 
iruh luno, 7,500 men and ton guns ns the nucleus of an army, winch 
he calculated, ns he moved forward, would bo strongly romforcod bj 
Inbcsnien, levies, and (jlinzta 

On the 4th Tulv a bngnde, under the command of Brigadier Gonoial 
Burrows, started from Kandaliar, and reached the Hehnand on the 
11th, encamping on the near bank of the nver opposite Ginshk On 
the further bank Sirdar Slier Ah’s troops were located, havmg wath 
tliem 81V guns Two davs afterwards tlieso troops deserted in n bodj 
to the enemy, but did not succeed m lakmg their ArtiUory wath them, 
ns Burrows, on pcrcoivang their intention, crossed the nver and cap 
lured the guns 

Bngaiher General Bunows’s position had now entirely changed, 
instead of there being a loy al force under the Wall, wath w Inch to co 
operate and prevent Ayaib Ivlian crossing the Hehnand, ho found bun 
self vvith an inadequate number of troops, the Wah’s men gone over to 
the enemy , and the Wall himself a fugitiv 0 m the Bntish camp The 
Hehnand was fordable everywhere at that season, makmg it easy for 
Ay ub to cut off Burrows’s retreat , tlio first tw enty five of the eighty 
miles by winch ho was separated from Kandahar was a desert, and no 
supphoB were forthcoming owing to the hostile attitude of the people 
Burrows therefore dotormmed to retire to Khushk 1 Nakhud, an im- 
portant position half-way to Kandahar, covenng the road from Gmshk, 
and where supplies and water were plentiful 

Burrows reached Khushk 1 Nakhud on the 10th July On the 22nd 
the Commander in - Chief m India, who had been mquuang from 
General Primrose whether there were ‘ any routes from the Hehnand 
passmg by the north to Ghazni, by which Ay ub Khan might move wath 
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mglit to KaBdabar, where the first ot the fugitives arrived early on 
the morning of the 28th Brigadier General Burrows, who had two 
horses shot under hun durmg the engagement, was amongst the last to 
reach Kandahar 

This lamentable story imparted to me by Stewart almost took my 
breath away, and we eagerly discussed the situation as we rode back 
together to Sherpur It was impossible to predict how the news 
would affect the recent arrangements entered mto with Abdur 
Rahman, or what the attitude of the tribesmen would be, but we 
agreed that, whatever might happen m our immediate neighbourhood, 
the only means of affordmg speedy rehef to the Kandahar gaxnson 
was by sending a force from Kabul 

It soon, however, became apparent, by telegrams received from 
Sunla, that the Government were m doubt as to the best comse to 
pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul as the place fiom 
which Kandahar could be most convemently and rapidly succoured 
This was not altogether surpnsmg, for the anthonties naturally 
hesitated to weaken Kabul until matters had been finally settled 
with Abdur Rahman, and it was only to be expected that, after what 
had occurred at Maiwand, they shoffld be alarmed at the idea of a 
force bemg cut off from all communication with India durmg the four 
weeks, or thereabouts, it would take to reach Kandahar But there 
was really no alternative, for, os Major General Phajue* (co mm anding 
m Baluchistan) reported, f the troops available for Iheld Bemoe were 
but few m number, it would lequire at least fifteen days to egmp 
them, and there was no orgomzed transport at hand, the animals 
havmg been sent to distant grazmg grounds on account of the scarcity 
of water and forage 

I knew nothmg os to the actual condition of the troops m 
Baluchistan, except that, ns belongmg to the Bombay Presidency, 
they could not be composed of the best fightmg races, and I had a 
strong feehng that it would be extremely unwise to make use of any 
but the most proved Native soldiers against Ayub Khan’s superior 
numbeis, elated as his men must be with their notory at Moiwand 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to be expected, considerable 
excitement aU along the border , mdeed, thioughout India the 
announcement produced a certam feehng of uneasmess — a mere 


201 horses were kdled, and 1,676 camels, 355 ponies, 24 mules, 291 donkeys, 
and 79 buUooks, were not forthcoming 
* Afterwards General Su Robert Phayre, GOB 

t General Phayre reported on the 28th July that there were only seven 
Native regiments m Baluchistan, three of which weie inquired for the lines 
of commimioation, leaving only four available for Field Service , and that a 
battahon of Bntash Infantry and a batteiy of Field Artillery required for his 
column were a long way off, bemg stdl m Smd 
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surface npple — but enough to make those who remembered the days 
of the Alutmy anxious for better netts from the north 

To me it seemed of such supreme importance that Kandahar should 
be relict ed without delaj , and the ret erse to our arms retneved, that 
I made up my mmd to commumcate my xietvB to the Viceroy through 
the Commander m Chief, m the hope that, tthen he realized that a 
thoroughly efficient force was ready and tvilhng to start from Kabul, 
he would no longer hesitate as to what was best to do 

On the 30th July, I dined with Stnwart, and, learmg his mess tent 
at an earh hour, I retired to my own quarters, and wrote out the 
foUouang telegram m cipher, but, before despatchmg it, I showed it to 
Stcuart, for, although I knew that his views were m accord with 
mine, I could not \nth propnety haie sent it without his knowledge 

‘To "SfAJoi Ginfpal GnE^vvEs,* AdjutaiiT General in Inbia, Simla 

‘ KABUL, 

■ ZOth July, 1880 

‘ Personal and secret I strongly recommend that a force be sent from this 
to Kandahar Stewart has organized a acty complete one consisting of nine 
roguni nis of Infantry , three of Cavalry, and three Mountam battenes This 
will suflice to oicrcome aU opposition en route, it will have the best possible 
f (feet on the country , and w ill be ready to go anyivherc on reaching Kandahar, 
being fully equipjied in all respects He proposes sending mo in command 
' I am sure that hut few Bombay regiments ai-e able to cope anth Afghans, 
and oiici tlie Kabul Field Force leaacs this country, the chance of senamg a 
tlioroughK r( hahk and well equipped column wdl bo lost The moaement 
of ihf remainder of tlic Kabul troops toaaards India should be simultaneous 
witli theadaaneoof my diaasion toaaards Kandahar, it being most desirable 
to limit the area of our responsibilities as soon ns possible , at the same time, 
It IS imj-crotiK that we should now show our strength throughout Mghanistan 
Tlir witlidrawal, umhr cxcstuig oirciinistnuccs, of the avholo force from Kabul 
to India avould certainly be niisunderatood, both in Afghanistan and else 
wlurc You nc<d haac no fears about my diausion It can take care of itself, 
iiid wall reach Kandahar under the month I wiU answer for tlic loyalty and 
good fcdiiig of the Nntiic portion, and would propose to inform them that, 
ccM-,), ns matters haie been satisfactorily settled at Kandahar, they will ho 
'nt '■traight back to India Shon this to Lyall ' 

Exaggerated reports of the Main and affair bemg nfe m the Kabul 
bnraars, which acero daily becommg crowded with armed Afghans 
from \hdur Rahman’s camp, and the prospect of troops havmg to 
Icnie nt onco for Kandahar, made it more than ever necessary to 
bring the negotiations with the now Amir to a speedy conclusion. It 
w IS accordingly arranged that Mr Gnffin should meet lum at Zimma, 
about sixteen miles from Kabul This interview had the happiest 
rt uhs, and must have been extremely gratifying to Mr Gnffin, whom 
1 e nil heartily congratulated on the snccessful ending to the \cty 

Nm- General Sir George Grcnc-, G C B , G C 11 G 
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delicate and diflicult negotiations ^\blcll lie bad earned on with so 
inucb skill and patience 

In taking leaio of His Higliness, Mr Gnflin uivited him to come 
to (he Britisli camp ibo following day to bo roceiiod b\ Sir Donald 
Stewart Abdiir Eabinnn bimsolf was quito Mailing to come, and 
some of Ins supporters Mere m fn\our of his doing so, but others 
\ohemcutlj opposed the idea, and ‘swore bj their faith they would 
lon\o him if he persisted ’ After a stormj meotmg ^vlth his Chiefs, 
the Amir WToto to Mr Gnthn ns follows ‘If jou really wish me to 
come to >011, irrcspcctiie of the opmion of the people, I am qmte 
rcnd> to do so Please wnto and lot mo know your washes I am m 
the hands of ignorant fools, who do not know their owoi mterests, 
good or bad What can I do ? I am most anxious to meet j ou ’ 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would be impohtic 
to press for nn inlorMow, for instead of strengthening the Amir, as 
had been the intention, it was oMdent it would ha\e the opposite 
effect, so the meeting was giien up 

On the iiioming of the 8rd August the telegram am\cd from Lord 
llipon, which I had been so anxioush cspcctmg, authonzmg the 
despatch of a force to Kandahar, and directing that I should be placed 
m command 

I heard afterwards that mj message to the Adjutunt General was 
rcccixod at bmila at a most opportune moment Ljall took it without 
dclnj to Lord llipon, who from the first had been m favour of n force 
being sent from Kabul, but had refrained from ordering the moiement 
in deference to the mows held bj some members of his Council, whose 
longer experience of India, His Excellence considcicd, entitled their 
opinions to bo tieatcd with respect 

I set to work at once to organize the column which I was to hare 
the great honour of coiuiiiandmg In this most cougemal duty I 
rcccued c\orj possible assistance and encouragement from Stewart, 
ho ga\o mo carte blanche, and I should only have had mjself to 
blame if oior> unit had not been ns efficiently equipped ns circum- 
stances w ould admit 

I wished that the force should bo composed, as far ns possible, of 
those who had served wuth me throughout the campaign , but as some 
of the regiments (more especially Native corps) had been away from 
their homos for two jenrs, and had had moie than their share of 
fighting, besides liawng suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult their commanders before 
detailing the troops With the exception of three, who thought that 
their regiments had been long enough away from India, all, to my 
great delight, engerlj responded to my call, and I took upon myself to 
promise the men that they should not be left to gnmson Kandahar, 
but should bo sent back to India ns soon as the fighting ceased 
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When tho sovorol rogiiuonlB wore docidocl upon, every man not 
likclj to stand tho sti'nm of prolonged forced marchos was wooded 
out, and tho scale of baggage, tents, and impedimenta was reduced to 
a miminum * 

I had no fear as to tho oflicors and men ably and choorfully 
performing their part of tho task , wo had boon long enough together 
to onablo us thoioughly to understand and trust each other, and I folt 
that I could depend upon ouch and all to respond heartily to whatever 
call I might make upon them 

Tho question of supphos was my greatest anxiety, and I had many 
consultations with my experienced Commissariat ofheor, Major 
Badcock, before I could fool satisfied m this respect 

Tho transport, as I have already recorded, was in good order , it 
was fortunate that tho soldiers had boon practised in loading, loadmg, 
and tending tho animals, for tho Afghan drivers deserted to a man a 
march or two from Kabul, and tho Hazaras followed thou example on 
reaching their own country Su Donald Stewart’s account of tho 
troubles ho had oncountorod during his march from Kandahar was not 
very cncoumgmg, and I should have boon glad if I could have taken a 
larger amount of supplies ,t but on this pomt I had to bo guided by 


* Each llntiah soldier was allowed foi kit and camp oquiiingo. 

including groat coat and wntorpmof shoot 

30 lbs 

Kach Native soldier 

20 „ 

Each iiublu. and pruiito follower 

10 „ 

luioli J'.umjican olficer 

1 mule 

J'hery eight olliocrs foi moss 

1 -> 

Iwoh stair odioor for olfico pin jiosos 

80 Ills 

I.nch Natno ofTicor 

30 „ 

•f llio ainount of supplies taken rvith tho foroo was as follows 

Fon Bnirifiii Tnoors 


111 ead stuff 

f) days 

Presen cd r cgetablcs 

IG „ 

Ten, sugar, salt, and rum 

30 „ 

ion Native Tiioois and Foluiweus 


1 lour 

6 days 

Dal and salt 

30 „ 

Itnm for spirit dnnkiiig men 

8 „ 


Slicop, toil dajs’ supply for British troops and four issues for Native 
troops, until 20 jior oont spare Nearly G,000 slieep wore pur 
olinscd on tho inarch N B — Tlicro are no lioniod oattlo in 
Afghanistan, except those used for the plough or transport. 

In addition to tho nho\o, a siiinll reserve of lime jiiioo, pen soup, and tinned 
meat uas taken, these pro\cd most useful, and might have been inorcoscd 
uith adiautagc had carnage been nxailnble 

I ga\o strict orders that tho reserve of broad stuff, Hour, and sheep uas 
11(11 r to 1 k) used without my sanction, and that uhoievoi jiossiblo food for 
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the number of ammals that could be allotted to the column, which 
was necessarily limited, as carnage had to be provided sunultaneously 
for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my disposal consisted of 9,986 
men of aU rants and eighteen guns, divided mto three bngades of 
Infantry, one brigade of Cavalry, and three battenes of Mountam 
Artillery There^were, besides, over 8,000 followers* and 2,800 horses 
and gun-mules 

It was designated the Kabul Kandahar Field Force 

Major General J Boss, C B , was given the command of the Infantiy 
division, his three Bngadier-Generals bemg Herbert Macpherson, 
T D Baker, and Charles Maogregor Bngadier General Hugh 
Gough commanded the Cavalry bngade , Colonel Alured Johnson the 
Artillery , while Colonel M Perkins held the position of Commandmg 
Eoyal Engmeer , Deputy Surgeon General J Hanbury that of Prm 
cipal Medical Officer , and Lieutenant Colonel E F Chapman, Chief 
of the Staff 

From the detail of the force given below,j‘ it will be seen that there 


the day’s cousumption was to he purchased. We had occasionally to trench 
upon the reserve, but we nearly made it up at other places, and we amvod at 
luindahar v ith three days’ supplies in hand 


* The followers consisted of 

Doolie bearers 2,192 

Transirort and other departments 4,698 

Piivate servants, and satces of Native Cavahy 
regiments 1,244 


Total 8,134 


t DETAIL OF FOEOE 
IsT Inpantby Brioaue 



British 

Native 

92nd Highlanders 

661 

— 

23rd Pioneers 

— 

701 

24th Punjab Native Infantry 

— 

676 

2nd Gurkhas 

— 

601 

Total 

661 

1,777 

2Nn Infantet Beigade 

Bnixsh 

Native 

72nd Highlanders 

ni 

— 

2nd Sikh Infantry 

— 

612 

3rd Sikh Infantiy 

— 

670 

6th Gurkhas 

— 

661 

Total 

787 

1,743 
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was no wheeled Artillery, and that the number of guns was not in pro 
portion to the strength of the other branches This was my own 
doing , I was pressed to taho more and heavier guns, but, after due 
consideration, 1 decided that 1 would only have Mountain batteries 
Wo could not toll how long the Kandahar garrison would bo able to 
hold out, BO that our first object must bo to roach that place with the 


3un IhrANTRY BniaADK. 



Native 

GOth Rifles, 2nd Battalion 

616 

— 

16lh Sikhs 

— 

050 

2Bth Punjab Native Infantiy 

— 

620 

4th Gurkhas 

— 

037 

Total 

016 

1,016 

Cavaihv Buioaue 


Bnixsh 

Native 

0th Queen’s Royal Lancers 

318 

— 

3rd Bengal Cavalry 

— 

304 

3rd Punjab Cavalry 

— 

408 

Central India Horse 

— 

405 

Total 

318 

1,207 

AtirilLFIlY DIVI810^ 

British 

Native 

Guns 

Ct 8th Royal Artillery — screw guns 06 

130 

0 

11 0th Royal Artillery 06 

130 

6 

No 2 Mountain Battery — 

140 

6 

- — 


— 

Total 100 

418 

18 

To CAL OF FoilOK. 

Bntish troops 


2,502 

Native ,, 


7,151 

British odiLors 


273 

Guns 


18 

Cavalry horses 


1,770 

Artillery mules 


450 


Tao hundred rounds of ammunition i\oro taken for each Infantry soldier 
Plenty rounds Mere carried by each man, thirty rounds wore 111 reserve with 
the repmont, and a hundred rounds in the Field Park 
tach Jlountain battery hod 


Common shell 

264 

Double shell 

60 

Shrapnel shell 

144 

Star shell 

24 

Case shot 

48 


Total 

And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park 


640 rounds 
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least possible delay, and wheeled Artillery would, in a country where 
there m ere practically no roads, have only prevented our moving as 
lapidly as we might otherwise have done 

For the equipment of the force, mclusive of carnage for footsore 
soldiers* and foUoivers, and allowing ten per cent spare, more than 
8,000t animals were reqmied 

Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian com m the 
ear was almost ei erywhere procurable, which was so nutritious that a 
large majonty of the Cavalry horses and transport animals reached 
Kandahar m excellent condition. 

Tliroughout the march great difficulties were expenenced m pro- 
cunng food, but they were always overcome, with the able assistance 
of Major Hastmgs and his pohtical staff, i and by means of the 
admirable arrangements made by the Commissanat§ and Transport] 
officers, who were qmte untmng, and after the longest march, and with 
the prospect of havmg to start agam at an early hour the foUowmg 
mommg, had often to work far mto the night 

The want of fuel was our chief drawback. IVe had on many occa 
sions to purchase houses and puU them to pieces for the sake of the 
wood to be got out of them, and frequently there was nothmg to cook 

* Bntish troops were allowed pomes at th<“ rare of 2 p^r c^^nt of stTmatb 

Nati\ e troops were allow ed pomes at the rate of 2^ p^r cmt of mvngth. 

Followers were allowed pomes at the rate of per oar. of st-engtc. 
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•with save tiny roots of southernwood, which had to bo dug out and 
collected after a long day’s march before the men could prepare their 
food and satisfy their hunger 

One day’s com was earned by each animal m addition to the 
ordmary load, and as far as Gha/ni gram was tolerably plentiful, 
beyond that we had to depend for forage on the crops still standing 
At the end of the day’s march, certam fields were told off to the 
several bngades , from these all that was required ivas cut and earned 
away, the fields were then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the pohtical officers, who also adjusted all claims on 
acooimt of •wrecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, etc , brought m for the 
troops 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp by bngades, 
my Head Quarters bemg -with the first and third Infantry bngades at 
Bern Hissar, on the way to the Logor vaUoy, which route I had chosen 
instead of the slightly shorter line by Maidan, on account of the greater 
faoihty it afforded for supphes 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell nsit m the afternoon, and at 
6am the foUowmg mommg we began the march to Kandahai 


CHAPTEB LXI 

Before daybreak on the 11th August, as I was startmg from camp, I 
received my last commimication from the outside world in the shape 
of a telegram from my -wife, sent off from a little -village m Somerset 
shire, congratultttmg me and the force, and wisbmg ns all God’s speed 
She hod taken our children to England a few months before, thmkmg 
that the war m Afghanistan was over, and that I would soon be able 
to follow 

Four days brought us to the end of the Logar valley, a distance of 
forty BIX miles So far the country was easy and supphes plentiful I 
thought it -wise, however, not to attempt long distances at first, that 
both men and animals might become gradually hardened before enter 
mg on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between Ghazm and 
Kelat 1 Ghilzai, where I knew that forced marches were mentable, 
and that their powers of endurance would be sorely taxed Moreover, 
It was necessary to begm quietly, and orgamze some system by which 
confusion m the crowded campmg grounds might be avoided, and the 
physical stram upon everyone hghtened os much as possible 

When it IB remembered that the daily supply for over 18,000 men 
and 11,000 animals had to be dra-wn from the countiy after am'val m 
camp, that food had to be distributed to every mdi-vidual, that the fuel 
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wth which it was cooked had often to be brought from long distances, 
and that a very limited tune was available for the preparation of meals 
and for rest, it will readily be understood how essential it was that even 
the stupidest follower should be able to find his place m camp speedily, 
and that everyone should know exactly what to do and how to set about 
domg it 

On the march and m the foimation of the comps the same prin- 
ciples were, as far as possible, apphed each day The ‘ rouse ’ 
sounded at 2 46 am, and by four o’clock tents had been struck, 
baggage loaded up, and everythmg was ready for a start 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at a distance of 
about five miles, two of the four regiments bemg m front, with the 
other two on either flank Two of the Infantry brigades came next, 
each occompamed by a Mountam battery , then followed the field 
hospitals. Ordnance and Engmeer parks, treasme, and the baggage, 
massed acoordmg to the order m which the brigades were movmg 
The third Infantry brigade with its Mountam battery and one or two 
tioops of Cavalry formed the rear guard, 

A halt of ten mmutes wae made at the end of each horn , which at 
eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty mmutes to give time for a hasty 
breakfast Bemg able to sleep on the shortest notice, I usually took 
advantage of these mtervols to get a nap, awakmg greatly refreshed 
after a few mmutes’ sound sleep 

On arrival at the restmg place for the mght, the front face of the 
camp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, and this became the 
leodmg brigade of the column on the next day’s march Thus every 
bngade had its turn of rear guard duty, which was very arduous, more 
particularly after leavmg Ghazm, the troops so employed seldom 
reachmg the holtmg ground before six or seven o’clock m the evenmg, 
and sometimes even later 

One of the most troublesome duties of the rear guard was to prevent 
the followers from laggmg behmd, for it was certam death for anyone 
who strayed from the shelter of the column, numbers of Afghans 
always hovered about on the look out for plunder, or m the hope of 
bemg able to send a Kafir, or an almost equally-detested Hindu, to 
eternal perdition Towards the end of the march particularly, this 
duty became most irksome, for the wretched followers were so weary 
and footsore that they hid themselves m ravmes, makmg up then- 
minds to die, and entreatmg, when discovered and urged to make an 
effort, to be left where they were Every baggage animal that could 
possibly be spared was used to carry the worn out followers , but not 
withstandmg this and the care taken by officers and men that none 
should be left behmd, twenty of these poor creatures were lost, besides 
four Native soldiers 

The variation of temperature (at tunes as much as eighty degrees 
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between day and night) was most trying to the tioops, nho had to 
carry the same clothes whether the thermometer was at freezmg point 
at dawn or at 110° Fahr at mid day Scarcity of w ater, too, was a 
great trouble to them, while constant sand-storms, and the suffocatmg 
dust raised by the column m its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort 

Daily reports regordmg the health of the troops, followers, and 
transport annuals were brought to me each cvemng, and I made it 
my business to ascertain how many men had faUen out durmg the 
daj, and what had been the number of casualties amongst the 
animals. 

On the 12th August the Head Quarters and mam body of the force 
halted to allou the Cavalrj' and the second Infantry bngade to push 
on and get clear over the Zamburak Kotal (8,100 feet high) before the 
rest of the column attempted its ascent This Icotal presented a 
aonous obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient bemg m many 
places one in four, and most difficult for the baggage animals , but by 
postmg staff officers at mtenals to control the flow of traffic, and by 
opening out fresh paths to reheve the pressure, we got over it much 
more qmckij than I had expected 

On the 16th wo reached Ghazm, ninety eight miles from Kabul, a 
place of pecuhar interest to me from the fact that it was for his 
share m its capture, forty one years before, that my father was given 
the C B 

I was met by the Governor, who handed me the keys of the fortress, 
and I placed ray ovra guards and sentries m and around the city to 
prevent colhsions between the mhabitants and our troops, and also to 
make sure that our demands for supphes were comphed with Up to 
this point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and water 
Our next march was across a barren, inhospitable track for twenty 
miles to a place called Ynrghati On the way we passed Ahmedkhel, 
where Sir Donald Stewart won his victory , the name had been changed 
bv the Natives to ‘ the Resting place of Martyrs,’ and the numerous 
freshly coiered in graies testified to the ghazis' heavy losses The 
remains of the few British soldiers, who had been buned where they 
had fallen, had been desecrated, and the bones were exposed to new 
and scaUered about 

At Cliardeh, our next halting place, a communication from Colonel 
Tanner, Commandmg at Kelat 1 Ghilzai, was brought to me by a 
Natne messenger, it uns dated the 12th August, and mformed me 
that Kandahar was closely im ested, but that the garrison had supphes 
for two months and forage for fifteen days 
On the 2l6t ue amvod at a point thirty mfles from Kelat-i Ghdzai, 
ubenco wo opened heliograph communication with that place, and 
were told of an unsuccessful sortie made from Kandahar five days 
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before, m -n-hich General Brooke and eight otlior British oHlccrs had 
been killed 

On the 28rd Kelat-i-Ghilzni was reached. The gaiTison* had been 
•well taken care of bj Colonel Tanner, f and a largo quantity of food 
for man and beast had been collected , but I thought it iinadvisablo at 
present to contmue to hold the place, and haio to keep open coin- 
mumcation between it and Kandahar, and as I could aco no coinpon 
sating advantage m doing so, I detomunod to mthdraw the t loops mid 
take them along with me 

Colonel Tanner’s report satisfied mo there was no iiniuodialo dangoi 
to be apprehended at Kandahar, so I decided to halt for one day , both 
men and animals greatly needed lest after a contmuoiis march of 225 
miles 

I had endeavoured to keep the Qoiernmont of India infoimod of my 
pi ogress by a message fiom Ghazni, and one from Oba Kaio/ on tho 
18th August, but neithei reached its destmation I now despatched a 
message which was more successful, and was delivered at Simla on 
the 80th August It was as follows 

‘ Kei/AT I Qiiilzai, 

‘ 23nf Aii{r>i3l, 1880 

‘ The force under my command arrived here tins morning The oiitlioi ilioa 
at Kandahar having stated on the 17th uistant tliat they have alnuidaiit 
supphes and can make forage lost until 1st Septombei, I halt to nioi i ciw to 
rest the troops, and more especially the transport ammals and camj) follow nm 
The force left Ghazni on tho 16th, and has marched 136 miles diimig the last 
eight days , the troops are m good health and spmts From this I jmiposi 
moving by regular stages, so that the men may amvo flush at Kaiidnliai I 
hope to be m neliographic commumeation with Kandahar fiomllolait, distant 
twenty miles, on the 29th If General Pliayre reaches Takht-i Pul, I should 
also hope to communicate wit^ hun ajid arrange a conibinfsl movuinnt on 
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iinv-uliere near I -nould arrange my movements to suit his, m order 
tint the tN\o forces might make a combmed attack on Ayub Klinn’s 
position 

As I was afraid the eupphes at Kandahar would bo msnfficiont for 
the adchtional troops about to be collected there, I sent General Pbayre 
a memorandums^ of the amount of food required daily by my force, 
and begged lum to get pushed up from the rear such articles as wore 
more particularlj wanted I pointed out that we were badly off for 
boots, and that the QSnd Highlanders had only one himdred groat 
coats fit for w cor, which wore used by the men on mgbt duties 

On the 2.jth wo marched to Joldak, soventeen miles, and the same 
distance the nc\t day to Tirandaz, where I received a letter from 
Lieutenant General Primrose, informing me that Ayub Khan had 
raised the siege on the 23rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, 
bo\ ond the Baba Wah Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th fechng very unwell, and soon 
found I was in for an attack of fe^er The heat durmg the day was 
becoming more and more overpowonng ns we proceeded south, and I 
lind lately been fcchng somewhat knocked up by it and by exposure to 
the sun I had now to give m foi the tune bemg, and was compelled 
to perform the march in a doolie, a most ignommious mode of con 
icjnnco for a General on somco, but there was no help for it, for I 
could not sit a horse 


* tHtiniati of (la»U requirements for the Kabul Kandahar Field Foret and 
till K( Iftt 1 Gliilzai gnmsiin 

kurojieans 3^200 

Xntuc truojis g OPO 

Follostrs g'500 

ll«rv<s 2,300 

Tran-iKirt — jslnw 1 502, mules and ponies 5,920, camels 400, 

dimkd-s too 


Mist 
I’md stnir 
\ f gi nliks 
UlOi 

Siigir 

T. i 

I nm, J'. jHritiit 
\tta 
Pill 

( lid 

ssU 
< nun 

Ki r vT I r,iiiiji\i, 

2I//1 Altqitrf, JSeO 


4,000 lbs 
40 ninunds ^ 
4,000 lbs 
800 „ 

113 „ 

000 „ 

150 „ 

80 gallons 
320 mauiids 
r.ii „ 

m „ 

84 .. 

700 „ 

n llADCOCK, Major, 

Deputj Commissar} (icncrnl 
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Thnt day the 8rd Bengal and 3rd Punjab Ca\nlry marched tlurty- 
fonr milc‘? to Eobat, m order to establish direct hehographic com- 
iminication mth liandnhnr The main bod> halted about half n ay, 
when I again reported progress ns follows 


‘ Sll VIUl I S VFA, 

‘27lh Avgust, 1S80 

' Ml force armed here to dai I received a letter yesterdaj , dated 2')tli, 
fmm Coloml St Tohn lie imtes “The miiiours of the approach of your 
foixthaio been sullicient to ixlieio the citj from nnestment On Monday 
night the nllngci on tho east and <;onth Mere alnndonod bj tlioii mixed 
garn'-ons of qhtcis and ngulaiN \csf(rdn\ morning Anib stnick his camp, 
and inareherl to a jmmtioii on the Arghaiidah, tietwccn Italia 'Wall and Sheikh 
Chela, due north of tho citj, and seiMiratcrl from it hv a range of rocky lulls 
lie has alioiit 4,000 Infantry regulars, si\ 12 iionndors ana tno 0 pounders 
rilled, four 0 pounder smooth bore battenos, and one 4 jiounder battciy , 2,000 
>-onnrs and ptrlmps tnicc that number of ghazis, of whom a third have fire 
arms The kirilbashcs and Kohiatniiis in his anny, about 1,200 Infautiy 
and too Ca\ airy, olfered to desert and join us directly w 0 made a show of 
attack They are at last aivarc of Abdur Rahman’s succession, but I think 
Ajuibwill remain unmolested until the amtal of tho Kabul force, pronded 
he ivaits, tvluoh is unhkclj Ho wall, I cvpcct, strike awaj north into 
Khakrer, on which line a Mgorous imrsuitwull gi\o us his guns Maclaine, 
Rojal Horae Artillerj, is still a prisoner , I am making oterj effort to obtain 
his release, hut I am not lorj hopeful of miccess This nioming, the 2'ith, 

1 went to the field of the unlucky sortie of tho loth, and found the bodies of 
the jKior fellows who fell there, some forty 111 nuinber , they will be buried 
tins aftenioon All the wounded art doing well No signs or tidings of 
I’hajTC ' General Gough, witli two leginicnts of Catalry, is at Robat , they 
are lu heliogrn]>hic commumcatioii with Kandahar General Primrose helio 
grajihs thnt Ajub Khan has entrenched his camp at Baba Wall The force 
marches for Robat to morrow , set cnteoii niiks distant from Kandahar ’ 

Tho follownng dat the column joined the tw o Cavnlrj regiments at 
Bobat where I was mot bt Lieutenant Colonel St John, from whom 
I beard thnt Ayub Ivlian was likely to make n stand I thought it 
prudent, therefore, to halt on Sundat,tho 29th, and dmde the last 
tw eiiit miles into tw o short marches, in order that tho men and animals 
might nrnao ns fresh os possible, and fit for any work which might be 
required of them , for should Ayub Khan retire tow nrds Herat, he 
w ould have to be followed up, and his armj attacked and defeated 
w herever we nught oa ertake him 

Before leac mg Robat, a letter arna ed from General Phayre, which 
put an end to all hope of his force being able to co operate wnth mme, 
for hiB leading brigade, he wrote, had only just got to tho Kohjak Pass 
This was to bo regretted, but it was unavoidable I was well aware 
of the strenuous efforts the gallant Commander had made to relieve 
tho hcloaguorod garrison, and I know if co operation had been possible 
it w ould haa c been effected 


81—2 
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Wo oncampo (1 aC Momuml on tlio IlOlli, wlunro 1 ntnl tlu follovsiiiK 
lologram to biinla 

‘Myforco nrrurd lirrn In dn) , «n iimrdi to Isnndalmr tn iimrrfin f.' inril 
Pnniroso liolioRmplis tlmt a IMltr from A%ul.« <am)t Ipriiigi liifniiintinn rj,at 
tlio mother of the lute lleir Anjiun lit, Al«lullii hin wllli nllnr Ini 

hooii sent to Zuminduaiir Armul of tin \ouiig Mini luii m AmiI. 1 riiii|i n 
CQufirmcd IluHliim Klmii ih aim tin n lli> iMi.itinn n h in^ ill- ngili a 1!, 
csiiccmlly on the I’lr I’uiiiml nidi, mIhh two gnus Inn h" 11 I'lii-pd i itli ti n 
icgimenl'i 1 10m finliur infommtnm, I hum tlmt tin l!il i Ntali Kni d n 
otenpicd hj Ihrei iigiimnlH and Um giiim Tin Ki/tul i Miiidn i In hi hi 
tlio lialml regiments, and Aj nh h oiin i iin|> is n! Ma/ra uln ri il n ' ml 1 1 at 
tlio nmioiilj of liiH gnus an jnrlid I jiro|Mi < tn t in iiii]i th Ilifintr'i l*i tin 
nest of kandaliar iinimdiatiU under llu iialli and tin f iialrl iiinl i tin 
■\\u11h to Uio HonUi bliovdd h luar that AmiI< mntt iiigl it< -> flight ! "lull 
altaolv M illiont d( laj If, on the Lonlnin ]ii inti ml i I" n nl I 'ihill t/il' 
my onii lime The conntrj In is fKin|>Mng 11 from di enjithiii and tin]', 
ovtremoly difficult and casil} (l< fiiisihh.aiid ladi f [.srat' adisim mil ri'|iiiri 
uircful Btiidy and rccnnimi«sant( to jiri n nt iininMsmri 1" soriih 

On tlio nioming of tlio filat wo inarclitd into Kandahar, just oirr 
818 niilos from Kabul Tlio fc\or, wlilcli Imd altaelid nm rntlii r 
sharply, had loft 1110 o\troiiich Mcalt, and T mas iinnhlo to ridf the 
whole woy I got on inj liorso, liowoicr.soino distanco fniiii Knitdalmr 
to moot Gonornls Pninroso, Burrows, and Nultall, who cuno out to 
rocoive tho column As wo approached the cit\ the wlmlc garnson 
turned out and gaio us a hcarti welcome, olliccm and men, Natiit 
and Bntish, 01 owded round us, loud 111 tluir ttprcssioiiK of gratitude 
foi our haiung como so quirhlj to their nssisttincn on our suit, 

were all aninotj to loam the jiartimlara ahoiit Maiwnnd, how thr\ had 
fared while inicstcd, and all they could tell us of A\nih Klmn, Ins 
position, strength of his anny, etc 

I confess to hoing lory greatly surprised, not to use a stronger ci;- 
prcBsion, at tho domorali/od condition of tho griater part of the 
garnson ,*■ there wore notahlo o\coptions,f hut tho general hinniig of 
tho troops reminded mo of the people at \gra in 18')7 The\ seemed 
to consider thomsohos hopelessly defeated, and were utterK de 
spondont, they noaor oven hoisted the Union ,Tnek until the reheiing 
force was close at hand Tlio same excuses could not, liowoi or, bo 
made for them, wdio were all soldiers by profession, as wc had felt 
mchnod to make for the residents at Agra, a great majority of whom 
wore women, children, and emhans Tho yyallsj which coinploteh 

* Tlic ofTcotiio giimaon consisted of 1,000 Bnlisli soldiers, 0,000 Katiio 
soldiers, and fifteen Field guns 

i" One and all boro testimony to the iiufailnig good hclmnour and creelitablo 
bcaiaiig of tlio Royal Artillery and tbo llonilmy Sapjiers and Miners, not only 
during tho inyostniciit, but in tlio lory trynng time of the reitreit from 
Main and 

t The walls had an aierago height of 30 feet, and breadth of If. feet 011 tho 
north and oast fronts 
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Buriotindod Kandahar were so high and thick as to render the city 
absolutely impiognable to any aimy not eqvupped with a regulai siege- 
train Scaling ladders had been prepared by the enemy, and there 
was an idea that an assault would be attempted , but foi British 
soldiei-s to have contemplated the possibihty of Kandahar bemg taken 
by an Afghan aimy showed what a miserable state of depression and 
demoiidi/ation they wore in 

I halted the column foi two horns outside the south wall of the city, 
where it was sheltered from the enemy’s fire, Ayub Khan’s position 
being withm long i-ange dueotly north of Kandahar AVhile the men 
rested and breakfasted, and the baggage ammals were bemg unloaded, 
fed, and watered, I wont mto the citadel to talk matters over with 
General Primrose and Colonel St John, and mquire whether there 
was siifhciout accommodation for the sick men of my force, numbermg 
940, who needed to bo taken mto hospital The thermometer now 
registered 106° Fahi m tents durmg the day, but the nights were stdl 
bitterly cold, and the sudden changes of temperature were extremely 
trymg to people 111 bad health 

On the advice of Lieutenant Colonel Chapman, whose mtunate 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood of Kandahar, gained while 
semng on Su Donald Stewart’s staff, was now most valuable to me, I 
detenmned to talve up a position to the west of the city, with my right 
on the cantonment and my loft touching Old Kandalior This enabled 
me to covei the city, gave me command of a good supply of water, and 
placed mo withm striking distance of Ayub Khan’s camp 

At 10 a m the first and third brigades moved off and occupied 
Piquet Hill, Karez Hill, and the north east spur of the hill aboie Old 
Kandahar A few shots were fired at the advance guard from distant 
orchards, and the ground proved to be withm range of some of the 
enemy’s Field pieces on the Baba Wnh Kotal, but it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to be found anywhere else at a 
come at-able distance 

Large numbers of men were to be seen crownmg the Baba Wah 
Kotal, and constructmg sheltei trenches along the crest of the low 
black ndge, which jutted out m a south easterly direction from the 
moi 0 lofty range on which the kotal is situated Piquets were imme- 
diately sent to occupy the northern spur of tlie Kohkerau Hill com 
mandmg the road to Gundigon, the village of Abbosabad, the Karez 
Hill, the village of Chihal Dukhtaran, the greater and lesser Piquet 
Hills, and the vuUage of Kslachi, aU of which were found to bo 
deserted 

From a elusory exammation of the ground, I satisfied myself that 
any attempt to carry the Baba Wah Kotal by duect attack must result 
m ^ery severe loss, and I detenmned to turn it But before I could 
decide how this could best be done, it was necessary to ascertam the 
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strength and precise extent of the Afghan posilion ] then fen 
dotwlcd ft biimll pftttj,^^ under (he couunand of I’.ngaditr Gem ml 
Hugh Gough, to maho as complete a rcconnai'-Manrc as time uould 
allow In the mcantinio I despatched tlic folloumg tdignmi to tin 
ftuthoiitios at binila 

‘ ImsnvH M , 

All'll! I'-'^O 

‘The force under 1113 conuimnd armed lure this iiioriinig uitlumt ojipi 1 
tion Fnciny arc said to he 111 eoUHKUraldt stniigtliat Ma/m lint tin ri U’< 
of hills n Inch duides Kandahar from tin Aif^haiidah lomjihlfh roiir“ tin ir 
position, and at pit sc lit I haie olil} hi cii nhh toasurlain that tin l!iln\\ali 
Rolai and one or two otlicr points on tins ridgi an In Id in (,r- it '•Inn^th 
and that the 01101113 hnsil3 eiigagfd 111 di fi iisiie worhs I'l 1 .mnai '.niei •. 
aro now liciiig condneted, and I simli soon, I liopi , In siilln n ntl\ ni'iiminlid 
with affairs general I3 to cliahlc me to armiigi for an all n) Tfn Kaiidilnr 
amaoii aro 111 good laaltli , the horsis and tniiisiiorl aniiiml', npji ir to lii 
ood condition Major Vandtlcnr, 7 th 1 usiln is, has dn d of Ins wounds the 
remainder of the wounded, Initli ofliti rs and nn n, an gi nerall3 doing will 
Tlio troops from Kahul are in fanioiiM heilth and sjutits The ausiirmn of 
the safety of this garnson inahled <omj>amtmU short nnnlns In Is made 
Iroiii Koial 1 Glnliyn, which much hiinfitid Imth nn n and aimiials Tin 
Cat airy horses and ArtiIIcr3 mnks ari in ixulhiit londilmn, and tin trails 
]iort animals arc, as a mlc, in tert fair otili r (>0111 nil I'rinirose his nrran^isl 
lor tho siok of the force from Itahul luing ai ( ominiKlitisl iiisuli tin tit\ 
many of tlio cases arc sore feel none art stnoiis To morrow tin teh^njih 
lino towards India will commeiui to Ik n coiistnn li d, and ns (ii in ml riiitn 
ts probably on tins side of the kohjak to da3 , through eomiuuinc vtinii should 
soon bo restored ’ 


Tho reconnaissance, which started at 1 p 111 , proceeded towards tho 
high ground numedmtcl3 aboto the iiUngts of Gundigaii iind ’Murglmn 
Here tho Infantry and guns wore Imltcd while the Cntnlrt ndtanetd 
between tw 0 or throe miles, at oidiiig tho numeroiis orchards and en- 
closures, and coming out in front of Pir raimnl, which was found to 
bo strongly oiitronclictk 

As soon us tho 01101113 ’s (irc along tins line bad bet 11 drawn, the Jlrd 
Bengal Cnva.lry fell back, admirabl3 handled bt their Commandant, 
Lieutenant Colonel A kinokon/ic In the mLaniimo, two guns of 
No 11 Battery 9 th Brigade worobrouglit into action, partlt to test the 
range, and partl3' to check tho onoinx, who were passing mpullx into 
the gardens near Gundigun Tho Infantr3 and Artillert then retired 
within tho Ime of piquets, and tho moment thox began to fall hack tho 
Afghans came after them in great strength , tho> xvero so persistent 
that I ordered tho whole of the 8rd Brigade and part of the 1 st Brigade 
under arms Tho enemy, howioxer, w’oro unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown b3 tho ICth Sikhs, under the 


*■ Two Royal Artillery guns, 3 rd Bengal Cat airy, and ICtli Sikhs 
Jjieutonant Oolonol Chapman aoooinjiaiiied tlio party, and was of great 
assistance to Bngadier General Gough 
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coimunnd of Lieutenant Colonel Honnessj, and befoic dark the troops 
Mcro all hack in camp, with a loss of fi\o men killed and fifteen 
M oiiiided 

From the lufoniiatioii ohtauiod bj tins reconnaissance, I found that 
It was quite practicable to turn the Afghan nght, and thus ^lace mj self 
in rear of the llaba ^Yah range , I decided, therefore, to attack the 
position the follon ing niomiug It n ns too close to our camp to risk 
dcln^ Jilorcoitr, I knen that the retrogiado moiement of Gough’s 
small bodj would bo construed into a defeat b^ the cnemj, who, if we 
did not mo\ c at once, w ould nssurcdlj think that w 0 were afraid to 
take the imtiatno, and would become corrcspondmgh bold 

I accordmglj issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 7 a m , and 
for one da-^’s cooked rations to be earned bi the Infantry and two 
da\s bj the Cainlr\ and Horse Artillorj Bngades were to be m 
position bj eight o’clock, tents being pronouslj struck and the baggage 
stored m a walled enclosure 

The night passed qiiicth except for occasional bursts of musketry 
along the luio of piquets to the west, shownng that the Afghans were 
holding the \'illngcs thc^ had ocoupicd the proMous evening 


CHAPTEB L\n 

Till next morning, the 1st September, in accordance wath instructions 
from Simla, I assumed command of the armj m southern Afghanistan 
There was no return to show the strength or composition of General 
Pliavrc’s column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 8,800 British and 11,000 Native soldiers, with 
80 guns 

\n hour before dav break the whole of the troops w ere under arms, 
and at 6 a m I cxplamcd to Generals Pnmroso and Boss and the 
otlicers commanding brigades the plan of operations Bneflj , it was 
to threaten the enemy’s left (the Baba Wall Kotal), and to attack m 
force bj the vnllagc of Pir Painial 

The Infantrj belongmg to the Kabul column, upon whom devolved 
the duty of carrying the enemy’s position, were formed up m rear of 
the low hills wluch covered the front of onr camp, their nght bemg at 
Piquet Hill and their left restmg on Chitral Zma The Cav ahry of the 
Kabul column w ere drawn up in rear of the left, readj to operate by 
Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to threaten the 
rear of Avmb Khan’s camp and his Ime of retreat m the direction of 
Girishk Four guns of E Battery Eojal Horse Artfilery, two compames 
of the 2 — 7th Fusiliers, and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantrj, 
were placed at the disposal of Bngadier-General Hugh Gough, whose 
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orders wore to occupy with these troops the position ^»Ilndl^,'Ill). 

winch hnd been so useful during the previous daj s rcc onnsissuncc, 
and to push Ins Cn.Milr> on to the Arghandab 
Guards having been detailed for the protection of the citv, the 
remainder of Lieutenant General I’ninrosi's troops were ordirod to 
bo disposed ns follous Brigadier Gtntrnl Baiihenv’s brigade to occiipi 
the ground between Piquet Uill and Chitrnl Zina as soon as the 
Infantry of the Kabul Kandaliar Field Force advancid to tlie attucK 
The remnant of Brigadier Gontral Burrov s’s brigade witli No Ti 
Battery, lull Brigade lloval Artillery, under Captain llornshv, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier General Nnttall, to tain iqi a position 
north of the cantonment, from which llie 10 pmindi rs could be brought 
to bear on tfio Baba Wall Ivotal, while the Cavalrv could viateh tlio 
pass, called Kotal 1 Jfurcha, and cover llie citv 
From an early liour it was clear that the iiuniv contenijilnted an 
oflonsivo movciiKiit, the villages of fnindigan and t>iindi Mnlla 
Sahibdab wore being held in strength, and a dcsultorv lin was liroiight 
to bear on the Bntisli front from the orcliards toniuiting thrue tv 0 
villages and from the Baba Wah Kotal 
Tlio Bomhay Cavalry moved out at 7 !!0 am, and Baiibenv s 
brigade at eight o clock Burrows s troops followed, and shorlU alter 
9am, their disposition being eoniplcted, (Japtain llornshv opened fire 
upon the kotal, whicli was one mass of qhnur 

This feint, made by General I’ninrosc's troops, liavmg had the 
otTcct I had hoped, of attracting the enemy s attention, I gave the 
order for Major-General Boss to make the real attack with tlio Ist and 
2nd Bngadcs of his division The itrd Brigade, under Brigadier 
General Maegregor, I placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, 
with the double object of bemg a reserve to the let and 2nd Bngados 
and of mectmg a possible counter attack from the Baba Wall Kotal 
Boss’s orders were to advance against Giindi Nlulla Sahibdad, 
capture the vallagc, and then drive the enemy from the enclosures 
which lay botw^oon it and the low spur of Pir Paiinal lull Uns dutv 
ho entrusted to Brigadier Gencml Maepherson, and ho directed 
Brigadier General Baker to advance to tlio west, to keep touch with 
the Ist Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards m his immediate 
front 

Greig’a 9-poundor and Bobinson s 7 pounder (screw gun) batteries 
covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahibdad, which was made bv the 
2nd Gurkhas, under Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Batty e, and the 92nd 
Highlanders, under Lieutenant Colonel G Parker, supported by* the 
28rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant Colonel H. Collett, and the 24th 
Punjab Infantry, under Colonel F Norman Tlio villngo was earned 
with the utmost gallantry, Highlanders and Gurkhas, always friendly 
nvals m the race for glory, by turns outstnppmg each other m their 
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clTorts to bo fust witlnn it-? w fills The oncni'v snllonl^ and sloivly 
Mitlulrow.a goodlj number of qlia^ii romaining to the lory last to 
ropouo a bayonet ehargo of the t)2nd Meanwhile, Baker’s troops had 
boon threading their ua-s through the narrow lanes and loop holed 
enclosures which laj in the line of their spiiitcd attack , the resistance 
thp> cncoiintorcd was most stubborn, and it was dunng this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
F Brownlow,* Captain Frome, and Lance Sergeant Cameron, the 
latter a grand specimen of a Highland soldier 

In the 2nd Bngade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs bore 
the Imiiit of the fighting, tlicj were the leading battalions, and 
froqucntli hud to fi\ bajoiiets to carr> different positions or to chock 
the desperate luslies of the Afghans 

Vflor continued and soi ero fighting, both loading brigades emerged 
at the point of the lull close to Pir Pauiial, and, wheeling to their right, 
the^ pressed rapidlj on, sweeping the enemj through the thicklj- 
wooded gardens which colored the western slopes, until noon, when 
the whole of Pir Paimal was in our possession f 

Bunng the oarli part of the ndiancc tho kfgiians collected in great 
strength on the low hills beneath the Baba Wall Kotal, endentlj pre 
paring for a rusli on our guns , their leaders could bo soon urging them 
on, and a portion of Ihcni canio down the hill, but the main body 
apparently refused to follow, and remained on the crest until the 
position was turned, when they at once retreated 
Haiing become assured of General Ross's complete success, and 
seeing that there was now no nccosjitj for detaining Maegregor’s 
(the drd) brigade to meet a counter attack, I pushed on with it to join 
Ross, who, how 01 or, knowing how thoroughlj he could depend upon 
his troops, yiithout waiting to bo reinforced, followed up the retreatmg 

* llrowiilow 8 death was a groat loss, for throughout tbo war he had 
fnsjucntlj distinguished liiiuBcll ns a lender — at the Pciwnr Kotal, dunng tlio 
oiaratinus round Kabul, and notably on the llth December, when ho won 
tin adnuratiou of the whole foixc by his bnlhnnt conduct in the attack on 
the Abiuoi heights 

t The following Nntiic olhcci-s, Hritish and Natiic non commissioned 
ollitcrs, and Nntiic soldiers were brought forward as hnniig been very con 
spiaious dunng this jmrt of the tig 

Colour beigeaut G Tatohs 
Colour Scrgi ant 11 Lauder 
Ijiuice Corjioi-nl T Gordon 
Sulndnr Jlajor Gurhaj Sing 
Temadnr Alla Sing 
Nnick Dir Siiig 
Sojioj Ilakini 
Sojioy Tnj Sing 
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foe, nnfi1 he reached an entrenched position at the other side of the 
Baha "Wall Kotal, where the Afghans made another most detcrmmod 
stand Gliazie m large numbers flocked to this spot from the rear, 
while the guns on the kotal were turned round and brought to bear on 
our men, already exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp 

It now became neoessai’y to take this position by storm, and recog 
nizmg the fact with true soldierly mstmct, Major White, who was 
leading the advanced companies of the 92nd, called upon the men for 
just one charge more ‘ to close the busmess ’ The battery of screw 
guns had been sheUmg the position, and, under cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 28rd Pioneers, the 
Highlanders, responding with alacrity to their leader’s call, dashed 
forward and drove the enemy from their entrenchments at the pomt 
of the bayonet * 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, bemg closely followed 
by Sepoy Inderbir Lama, who, placmg his nfle upon one of them, 
exclaimed, ‘ Captured in the name of the 2nd (Pnnce of Wales' Own) 
Gurkhas I’ 

Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancmg towards the last position, a 
half battahon of the 8rd Sikhs (belongmg to the 2nd Bngade), under 
Lieutenant Colonel G Money, charged a body of Afghans and captured 
three guns 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to the nature of 
the ground, it was impossible for General Boss to realize how complete 
had been Ins viotoi'y, and he fully expected that the enemy would take 
up a fresh position further on , he therefore ordered the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replemshed their ammumtion, and then 
proceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly came m sight of Ayub 
Khan’s enormous camp It was entirely deserted, and apparently 
stood as it had been loft m the mommg when the Afghans moved out 
to the attack With his camp was captured the whole of Ayub Khan s 
Artillery, thirty two pieces, mcludmg our two Horse Artillery gunst 
which had been taken at Maiwand on the 27th July 

Dunng tins engagement the foUomng officers and men were specially 
remarked for thou gallantry 

Major G 'wrute S2nd Highlanders 

Lieutenant C Douglas 

Ckirporol William McGiUvray ” ” 

Pnvate Peter Gnevo ” ” 

Private D Grey ’ ’’ 

Major SuUivan Beohor 2n’(i Gurkhas 

Hainldar Gopal Borah ,, 

Sepoy Indorhu Lama 
Sepoy Tikaram Kwas 

'"■ore presented to me by the Indian Government, and are now 
at the Royal Hospital Dublin. 
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Further pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, wheie I with the 8rd Brigade 
shoitly afterwards joined them 

Bngadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself as to the 
security of our left flank, scouted as for as Kohkerou, and then pro 
ceeded with the Cavalry of the Kabul Kandahar Field Force to execute 
the extended movement entrusted to him He crossed the Arghandab, 
and pushed round to get m fiont of the Ime of the enemy’s retreat 
towards Khokrez Some ghazis and Irregular Afghan troops were 
overtaken, but no Regular regiments were met with, the soldiers 
havmg, os is their custom, quickly divested themselves of their 
umfonn and assumed the garb of harmless agriculturists 

Ayub Khan himself had fled early m the day with his prmcipal 
Sudars 

As I rode mto the abandoned camp, I was horrified to hear that the 
body of Maclaine, the Horse ArtiUeiy officer who had been taken 
prisoner at Maiwond, was lying with the throat cut about forty yards 
from Ayub Khan’s own tent From what I could learn, the latter had 
not actually ordered the murder, but as a word from him would have 
prevented it, he must be held responsible for the assassmation of an 
officer who had fallen mto his bands as a prisoner of war 

Our losses dunng the day comprised killed, 8 British oflicers,* 
1 Native officer, and 86 men, wounded, 11 British officers, 4 Native 
officers, and 196 men, 18 of whom succumbed to their wounds It 
was difficult to estimate the loss of the enemy, but it must have been 
heavy, as between Kandahai and the village of Pu Paunal alone 
600 bodies weie buned by us 

With the exception of the let Bngade, which lemained at Mazra for 
the night to protect the captured guns and stoies, the troops aU re 
turned to comp before 9 p m 

Gtterly exhausted as I was from the hard day’s work and the 
weakenmg effects of my late illness, the cheers with which I was 

' * The tlurd British officer killed a as Captaui Straton, 22nd Foot, Super 
intendeut of Army Signalling, a most acooniplished officer, under whose direc 
tiou signaUi^ as apphed to Field Service reached a wonderful pitch of 
perfection His enei-gy know no difficulties, and his enthusiasm was beyond 
praise 

+ The ammunition expended by the Kabul Kandahar Field Force on the 
31st August and 1st Soptenibor was 

Sounds 

n 102 /Slirapnell shell 78 

tuommon , 24 

Bifle 67,706 /Ma^m Hemy 16,129 

tSmder 42 676 

and lu addition 318 rounds wore fired by the Artillery, and 4,971 rounds by 
the Infantry of the Kandahar Gamson 
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greeted by the troops as I rode into A 3 nib Khan’s camp and viewed the 
dead bodies of my gallant soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was 
mth a very big lump in my throat that I managed to say a few 
words of thanks to each corps in turn "When I returned to Kandahar, 
and threw mj self on the bed m the httle room prepared for me, I was 
dead-beat and quite unequal to the effort of reportmg our success to 
the Queen or to the Viceroy After an hour’s rest, however, knowmg 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both m England 
and India, I managed to pull myself together sufiBciently to write out 
and despatch the followmg telegram 

‘ Kandahap, 

‘1st September, 1880 (6 pm) 

‘ Ayub Khan s army was to day defeated and completely dispersed with, I 
hope, comparatively slight loss on our side , his camp was captured, the two 
lost guns of E Battery, B Bngade Royal Horse Artillery were recovered, and 
so\ eral v heeled guns of vanous calibre fell to the splendid Infantry of this 
force , the Caiau-y are still in pursmt Our casualties are 22nd Root, 
Captain Straton, I illcd , 72nd Higblandere, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, 
Captain Fronie, killed, Captam Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 
7 men luUcd, 18 wounded, 92nd Highlanders, Lieutenants Menaes and 
Donald Stewart wounded, 11 men killed aud 39 wounded, 2nd Gurkhas 
Lieutenant Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded It is at 
present impossible to ascertain the casualties amongst the Native troora, 
but I halt no reason to lieheve tlwy are excessive , full details will be tele 
graphed to morrow The quite recently murdered remains of Lieutenant 
Maclaine, Rojal Horse Artillery, were found on the arrival of the British 
troops in Ayub Khan a camp Ayub Khan is supposed to have fled towards 
Herat 

It can easily be imagined with what an mtense sense of rehef I 
awoke on the monung of the 2nd September — the march had ended, 
Kandahar had been rehoved, Ayub Khan’s army had been beaten and 
dispersed, and there was an ad.eqnate force m southern Afghomstan 
to prevent further disturbances 

Amongst the mnumerable questions of detail which now confronted 
me was the all important one, and that which caused me greatest 
anxiety , of how the large body of troops hastily concentrated at Kan 
dnhar, and for which the produce of the country was qmte madequate, 
w ere to be fed 

No supplies and very httle forage were procurable between Quetta 
and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood of the latter place there was 
now hardly onythmg m the shape of food for man or beast to be had 
for loi 0 or money , the resources of this part of the country having been 
quite exhausted. Rehef could only be obtained by reduemg the 
number of mouths to bo fed, and with this object I scattered the 
troops m different directions, to posts as far distant from each other as 
possible, consistent with safety , and m accordance with my promise 
to the Kabul Kandahar Eield Force, that they should not be required 
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to garrison Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I arranged to 
despatch without delay to India the corps which had come with me 
from northern Afghanistan 

One column proceeded to Maiwand to mterthe bodies of our soldiers 
who fell on the 27th July The Cavalry hngade moved with a number 
of sick men and transport animals to Kohkeran Macgregoi’s brigade 
started foi Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker’s 
and !Macpheraon’s brigades I accompanied Macgregor m the hope 
that the change to Quetta (where I remained about a month) would 
pick mo up, and enable me to meet Lord Eipon’s wish that I should 
retam the command m southern AJghaniston until some satisfactory 
settlement could bo arrived at 

Before leai mg Kandahar I issued on order thonkmg all ranks of the 
Kabul Kandahar Field Force for the work they had so nobly performed, 
and I had the gratification of acknowledgmg, on them behalf and my 
own, congratulatory messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Eipon, and many others On the way to Quetta I had 
the further gi’atifioation of bemg informed by the Viceroy that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to make me a G 0 B , and to 
appoint mo Commander m Chief of the Madras Army 

I now heard that Abdur Rahman had been finally nominated Amur 
of Kabul on the 10th August, and that immediately after the ceremony 
of instaUation Sur Donald Stewart had marched the whole British force 
of 6,678 men of all arms out of Kabul on their return to India Sir 
Donald left Peshawar to take up his appomtment of Military Member 
of Council at Simla on the 81st August, and by the 7th September the 
last of his troops had arrived at the former place, except one brigade 
left as a temporary measure m the Khyber Pass 

At Quetta I stayed unth Sir Robert Sandeman, the capable Resident, 
who by his great personal influence had done much to aUay excitement 
amongst the tnbes, and to prevent serious trouble m Baluchistan and 
along the bolder I had never before been to that port of the frontier, 
and I was greatly impressed by the hold Sandeman had obtained over 
the country , he was mtunately acquamted with every leadmg man, 
and there was not a loUage, however out of the way, which he had not 
visited. ‘ Smniman saJitb,’ ns the Natn es called him , had gamed 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis m a very remarkable manner, 
and it was mamly owing to his power over them that I was able 
to arrange with camel contractors to transport to Quetta and Kandahar 
the huge stocks of wmter clothmg, medical comforts, gram, and the 
various requirements of an army m the field, which had been brought 
by rail to Sibi, and had there remamed for want of transport to take 
them further on 

As the change to Quetta did not benefit me, rmd as I found that, 
owmg to mdifferent health, I was unable to carry on my duty with 
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satisfaction to myself, I applied to be relieved My request was acceded 
to, and I started on the 12th Ootober for India 
Eidmg through the Bolon Pass I overtoot most of the regiments of 
the Kabul Kandahar Field Force marohmg towards Sibi, thence to 
disperse to their respective destmations As I parted with each corps 
m turn its band played ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and I have never smce 
heard that memory stirring air without its bnngmg before my imnd’s 
eye the last view I had of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force I fancy 
myself crossmg and re crossmg the river which wmds through the 
pass , I hear the martial beat of drums and plomtive music of the 
pipes , and I see Riflemen and Gurlchas, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns 
and horses, camels and mules, with the endless followmg of an Indian 
army, winding through the narrow gorges, or over the mtemnnable 
boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so difficult and wean 
some to man and beast 

I shall never forget the feehng of sadness with which I said good bye 
to the men who hod done so much for me I looked upon them all, 
Native as well as Bntish, as my valued fnends And well I might, for 
nc\ er had a Commander been better served Prom first to lost a grand 
spunt of camwraAine* pervaded aU ranks At the Peiwar Kotal, at 
Charasia, and durmg the fightmg round Kabul, all were eager to close 
with the enemy, no matter how great the odds against them Throughout 
the march from Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, 
to effect, cost what it rmght m personal nsk, fatigue, or discomfort, the 
speedj release of then- beleaguered fellow soldiers m Kandahar , and 
the unflaggmg energy and perseverance of my splendid troops seemed 
to reach their full height, when they realized they were about to put 
forth their strength agamst a hitherto successful enemy Their evem 
plary conduct, too, under cucumstances often of the most trying nature, 
cannot be praised m terms too strong or too full Notwithstandmg the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any stragglers who fell into 
the bonds of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of civilized 

* Tlie 72nd Highlanders and 5th. GurUias were bngaded together through 
out the campaign, and at their return to India the latter regiment presented 
the former with a shield beating the followmg inscription 

FnoM THE 

HEN OF THE 6th GURKHAS 

TO THE 

31EN OF THE 72Nn (DUKE OF ALBANY’S- OIVN) HIGHLANDERS, 

IN RESrEMBRAl<OE OF 
The Afghan Campaign, 1878 to 1880 
Tlie gift was entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the Native 
otlictrs, non commissioned officers, and men 
In return, the non commissioned officers and men of the 72nd gave the 6th 
Onrklms a \ciy handsome ebony, silver mounted Drum Major s staff 
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Marfnre was committed by my troops The persons and property of 
the Natnos -wore respected, and full compensation for supphes was 
everywhere given In short, the inhabitants of the district through 
which we passed could not have been treated with greater consideration 
nor yuth a hghter hand, had they pro\ ed themselves friendly aUies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to me as pleasmg a memory 
as are the results which they achieved 


CHAPTER LXin 

On the 16th October I handed over my command to Major General 
PhajTe, and started for England, mokmg, by the desire of the Viceroy, 
a dnersion to Simla, nhere Lord Ripon received me most kmdly, and, 
to my great pnde and pleasure, dehvered to me a letter from the 
Queen Empress, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which conveyed 
m the most gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction at the manner m 
which the semce entrusted to me had been performed, thanks to ‘ the 
bravo olhcers and men under my command,’ sorrow ‘ for those of her 
gallant soldiers who feU for Queen and country,’ and anxiety for the 
wounded Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill of horror ’ with which 
the news of the fate of Lieutenant Moclame had been received, and 
concluded with words of hope that my own health and that of the 
troops would remain good, and that success might attend us ‘ till tlie 
blessmgs of peace are restored ’ 

A giacious letter, truly 1 And to me a deeply appreciated reward 
for iihat I had been able to do 

I landed at Dover on the 17th November The reception I met with 
from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it was unexpected and 
gratifymg After on absence of twelv e years there must almost alwaj's 
be more or less of sadness mmgled with the pleasure of the home 
commg, and tuo vacant places m my family circle — those of my father 
and sister — cast a deep shadow upon v\ hat would otherwise have been 
a most joyous return, for my mother was ahve to welcome me, and I 
found my children flounshmg and mj wife well, notwithstandmg all 
the anxiety she had undergone 

I was f6ted and feasted to almost an olanrung extent, oonsidermg 
that for nearly two years I hod been restricted to campaigmng diet , 
but it surprised me very much to find that the kmd people, by whom I 
was so greatly honoured, mvanably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater performance than the advance 
on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my mmd, the latter operation 
was m every particular more difficult, more dangerous, and placed 
upon mo as the Commander infinitely more responsibihty The forcr' 

r 
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by Mr Gladstone’s Government Governor of Natal and Commander 
of the Forces m South Africa, on the death of Sir George CoUey and 
the receipt of the news of the disaster at Majnba Hill “While I was 
on my way out to take up my command, peace was made with the 
Boers in the most marvellously rapid and unexpected manner A 
peace, alas ! ‘ without honour,’ to which may be attnbuted the recent 
regrettable state of affairs m the Transvaal — a state of affairs which 
was foieseen and predicted by many at the time My stay at Cape 
Town was limited to tweniy four hours, the Government bemg 
apparently as anxious to get me away from Africa as they had been 
to hurry me out there 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive weeks as 
the* guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
the mancBUvres at Hanover and Schleswig -Holstem were takmg 
place 

Shortly before leavmg England for Madras, I was asked by Mr 
Childers, the then Secretary of State for War, whether I would 
accept the appomtment of Quartermaster General at the Horse 
Guards, m succession to Su Garnet Wolseley The offer, m some 
ways, was rather a temptation to me, for I had a great wish to take 
port m the administration of our army, and had it been made 
sooner, before my arrangements for gomg to Madras had been com- 
pleted, I think I should have accepted it at once , as it was, I begged 
to be allowed to jom my new command, and leaie the question of the 
Quartermaster Generalship m abeyance until it was about to become 
vacant This was agreed to, and I started for Madras, taking my 
wife and two httle daughters with me, the boy bemg left at school m 
England 

On amimg m Madras, on the 27th Novembei, I had the pleasure 
to*find myself associated as a colleague m Council uith Mr Grant 
Duff,* who had recently been appomted Governor of the Presidency 
We spent a few pleasant days with him and Mrs Grant Duff at 
Government House, before proceedmg to deposit our children at 
Ootocamund, that Queen of Indian Hill stations, which was to be our 
home for foui years We spent Christmas there, and then went to 
Burma, visitmg the Andaman Islands on the waj We had on board 
our ship some pnsoners destmed for that convict settlement, amongst 
■whom cholera unfortunately broke out a few hours after ue left 
Madras They were accommodated just outside my wife’s cabm, and 
their cnes and gioans were most distressmg Very little could bo 
done for them on board, for the Natne Doctor accompanymg us 
possessed no remedy but castor oil 1 and as the disease was spreadmg 
rapidly, I took upon myself to have the party landed at Vizagapatam 

* Now Sir Jlouut Stuart Giant Duff, G C S I 
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Ootacfimund rests on an undulating tableland, 7,400 feet above the 
sea, with plenty of room m the neighbourhood for ndmg, dnvmg, and 
huntmg , and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand as m the 
Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had, and it is more restful 
and homelike We made many warm friends and agreeable acqnamt 
ances, who when our time m Madras came to an end presented my 
wife ivith a very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and affection ’ , 
we were very sony to bid faieweU to our friends and to our Ndgiri 
home 

Each cold season I made long tours m order to acquamt myself 
with the needs and capabihties of the men of the Madias Army I 
tried hard to discover m them those fightmg qnahties which had dis- 
tmguished their forefathers durmg the wars of the last and the begm 
nmg of the present century But long years of peace, and the security 
and prospeiity attending it, had evidently had upon them, as they 
always seem to have on Asiatics, a softenmg and detenoratmg 
effect , and I was forced to the conclusion that the ancient mihtary 
spuit had died m them, as it had died m the ordmary Hindustam of 
Bengal and the Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer 
with safety be pitted against waihke races, or employed outside the 
limits of southern India 

It was with extreme reluctance that I formed this opmion with 
regard to the successors of the old Coast Army, for which I had always 
entertomed a great admiration For the sake of the British oflScors 
belongmg to the Madras Army, too, I was very loath to be convmced 
of its mferionty, for many of them were devoted to their regiments, 
and were justly proud of their traditions 

However, there was the army, and it was my business as its Com 
mander m-Chief to do all that I possibly could towards rendermgit on 
efficient part of the war estabhshment of India 

Madrassies, as a rule, ore moie mteUigent and better educated than 
the fightmg races of northern India, and I therefore thought it could 
not be difficult to tench them the value of musketry, and moke them 
excel m it To this end, I encouraged ntie moetmgs and endeavoured 
to get General Officers to take an mterest m musketry inspections, and 
to make those mspections mstructive and entertammg to the men I 
took to nfle shootmg myself, as did the officers on my personal staff,* 
who were all good shots, and our team held its own m many exciting 
matches at the different rifle meetings 

At that tune the importance of musketry trauung was not so 
generally recognized ns it is now, especially by the semor officers, vho 

* laoutouaiit Colonel G T Pretyinan, R A , was Assistant Jlihtary Secre 
taiy until 1884, vlicn ho was succeeded bj Lieutenant Colonel R Pole Carew, 
Coldstream Guards Lieutenant Nenllo Clminberlaiu, Central India Horse, 
and Captain Ian Haniiltou, the Gordon Highlanders, were Aides de camp 
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Native He spoke and wrote English fluently , his appearance was 
distinguished, and his manners those of a well bred, courteous Enghsh 
gentleman of the old schooL His speech on proposmg the Queen’s 
health was a model of fine feehng and fine expression, and yet this man 
was steeped in superstition His Highness sat, shghtly retired from 
the table, between my wife and myself while dmner was gomg on , 
he partook of no food or wme, but his close contact with us (he led my 
wife m to dmner and took her out on his arm) necessitated his under- 
gomg a severe course of purification at the hands of the Brahmms as 
soon as the entertainment was over , he dared not do anythmg without 
the sanction of the priests, and he spent enormous sums m propitiatmg 
them 

Notwithstandmg the high oivdization, luxury, and refinement to be 
found m these Native States, my visits to them strengthened my 
opmion that, however capable and enhghtened the Ruler, he could 
haie no chance of holdmg his country it deprived of the gmdmg hand 
of the British Government as embodied m the Resident It is just that 
control, so light m ordinary times as to be hardly peroepfable, but firm 
enough when occasion demands, which saves the State from bemg rent 
by factions and mtemal mtrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour, for, owmg to the mfluenoe of the Brahmms and the prac 
tical seclusion which caste prejudices entail, mvolvmg ignorance of 
what 18 takmg place immediately outside their own palaces, the Native 
Prmces of the less warhke peoples would have no chance amidst the 
anarchy and confusion that would follow the withdrawal of Bntish 
mfluence 

A remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Eao, ex Mmister of 
the Baroda State, which exemplifies my meanmg, comes back to me 
at this moment Sir Madhava was one of the most astute Hin du 
gentlemen in India, and when discussmg with him the excitement 
produced bj the ‘ Ubert Bill,’ he said ‘ Why do you Enghsh raise 
these unnecessary questions ? It is your domg, not ours We have 
heard of the cry, “ India for the Indians," which some of your philon 
thropists have raised m England, but you have only to go to the 
Zoological Gardens and open the doors of the cages, and you will very 
soon see what would be the result of putting that theory mto practice 
There would be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
m the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of the rest ’ ‘ Whom,’ 

I mquired, ‘ do you consider to be the tiger ?’ ‘ The Mahomedan from 
the North,’ was his reply 
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Herat^ the extension of the Saltkur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the 
discussion of the general situation Abdur Kahmnn was therefore 
invited to meet the Viceroy at Rawal Pindi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my w’lfe and I w’crc bidden amongst a 
numeioua company, mcludmg Their Rojal Highnesses the Duho and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Rulmg Punjab Chiefs, and the high officers 
of Government from various parts of India, to bo the guests of His 
ExceUency and Lady Duffenn on the mterestmg occasion 

The meetmg was fixed for the end of March, and as there was 
scarcely time for us to return to Madras and get back again before 
then, we proceeded leisurely up countiy, visitmg different places and 
one or two old friends on the W'ay 

At Multan I received a cipher telegram from Sir Donald Stewart 
informing me that it had been decided to mobihvo two Array Corps, 
and that I was to have command of the first Tins was excitmg nows, 
and we lost no tune In making our way to Rawal Pindi, where wo 
should be m direct commumcation with Head Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had token place smeo we loft Calcutta to make it necessary 
to prepare for war 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the Goiornment 
was forced on them by the representatives of Russia on the Boundary 
Commission, who were persistent m their attempts to encroach on 
Afghan temtory, m order that they might bo in a position to control 
the approaches to Herat, a Russian occupation of winch fortress we 
could not permit 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pmdi on the last day of Tilarch , 
he was about forty five years of age, and although ho required a stick 
to walk with, bemg a martyr to rheumatism, and very stout, his 
appearance was decidedly dignified and imposmg Ho had a manly, 
clever, and rather handsome face, marred only by the cruel expression 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently comteous though some- 
what abrupt 

Several semi private meetmgs took place between the Yiceroi and 
the Amir, at the first of which His Highness, after expressing his 
appreciation of the flattermg and cordial reception he had met with, 
remmded Lord Duffenn that he had consistently warned the Bnhsli 
Government of the approach of the Russians towards Afghanistan and 
of the unsetthng effect their advance was produemg on the mmds of 
his countrymen , and he advocated the necessity for timely action 
No attention, he said, had been paid to his warmngs, owmg, probably, 
to the strife of parties m England, and to the excessive caution of the 
Bntish Government 

Lord Duffenn, m reply, pomted out that the Amir had been advised 
to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and that the services of Engmeer 
officers had been offered to him foi the purpose of puttmg Herat mto 
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of the Afghan nation As the Bnttsh Government has declared that it 
will assist mo m repelhng any foreign enemy, so it is nglit and proper 
that Afghamstan ehonld nmto in the firmest manner, and sido by side 
by the British Government ’ 

On bemg presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword of honour, ho 
said m a loud and determined voice ‘ With this sn ord I hope to smite 
any enemy of the British Go\ emmont ’ 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the Russian attack 
on Panjdoh, and communicated it to the Amir, uho heard it mth 
extraordmary eguammity, not appealing to attach an j great importance 
to the matter, and attributing the defeat of his troops to the infononty 
of their weapons Ho observed that the excuse giv on by tho Russians, 
that the Afghans intended to attack them, n as a fnv olous pretext, and 
declared all that his men had done was v ory properly to make pre- 
parations to defend themselves 

Abdur Rahman had expressed a desire for a Bntish decoration, so 
shortly before his departure from India ho nos invested, informallv, 
with the G C S I As the tram was moving off, he said to the Bntish 
officers assembled on the platform ‘ I msh y ou all faren cU, and com 
mend you to the care of God May your Gov ernniont endure and your 
honour morease I have been greatly pleased and gratified by tho 
sight of the Bntish Army I hope and am certain that tho fnendship 
now existmg between us will last for ever ’ 

Abdur Rahman had, mdeed, every reason to be satisfied with tho 
result of his visit, for not only was Lord Bipon’s promise that England 
would defend his kmgdom agamst foreign aggression ratified by Lord 
Duffenn, but the Amir was given, m addition to tho largo sums of 
money and the considerable amount of muniUonB of war already 
received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 breech loadmg nfles, a 
Heavy battery of four guns and two howitrers, a Alountam battery, 
and a hberal supply of ammunition for both guns and nfles 

On the Amir’s departure the great camp was broken up, and the 
troops returned to their respectivo stations, all prepared to move 
towards the Qnetta frontier at a moment’s notice The Native Chiefs, 
m t akin g their leave of the Viceroy, were profuse m their offers and 
promises of help should a recourse to arms be found necessary , and 
Lord and Lady Ihiffenn’s numerous guests, who, like my mfe and 
myself, hod for more than a fortnight been recipients of tho most 
profuse hospitality, wished their generous host and hostess a hearty 
good-bye 

Interesting as the whole proceedmg had been, by far the most 
gratifymg result of the gathermg was the unmistakable loyalty dis 
played by the Native Eulers who were present, as well as by those in 
distant parts of India, on hearmg of the unprovoked attack made by 
the Russians on the Afghan troops at Panjdeh, and our consequent 
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preptvrations for war Tho greatest enthusiasm prc^aJca, and the 
vonous military camps atHav-alPindi wo crowded intli men desirous 
of loming the ranks of our arim I iins literally besieged by old 
soldiers, begging that they might bo nlloMod to return to tho colours 
and fight once more foi tho Sirltar , and one Natno ofiicor, wlio had 
been wth me in Afghanistan, came to mo and said ‘I am afraid, 
salnh, I am too old and infirm to do moro vrork myself , hut you iiiiist 
take my two sons with you — they aro ready to die for the Angrese 
We hnstened back to" Madras, and reached Ootacamund after ae\ on 
consecutiie nights m tho tram, with a thennometor at 104° in tho 
daytime, the only pause m our joumoy being at Poona, ■nlierc no 
spent a few hours with our fnond Goneral Sn John Ross 
I left my horses at Lahore, and for soiiio weeks hied m daih 
e'rpectation of being ordered back to the Punjab to take command of 
the 1st Army Ckirps A change of Goi eminent, howeicr, took place 
just m time to prevent the war Lord Salisbury's dotorinined attitude 
connneed Russia that no further encroachments on the Afghan frontier 
w’ould bo permitted , she censed the ‘ gome of brag she bad been 
allowed to play , and the Boundary Commission v, ere enabled to proceed 
wuth the work of dchinitation 


CHAPTER LXY 

We only remamed three months at ‘Ooty,’ for on tho 8lh July a 
telegram ami ed from Lord Dufferm announcing tho Queen’s approval 
of my bemg nppomted to succeed Sir Donald Stow art as Commandor- 
m Chief m India, and grantmg me leai e to nsit England before taking 
up the appomtment 

At the end of a fortmght nil our preparations for departure had been 
made, and on the 18th August wo left Bombay, m tho teeth of the 
monsoon 

Our boy, whose hohdays had just commenced, met us at Venice, 
and we loitered m Italy and Sw itzorland on our w ay homo I spent 
but SIX w eeks m England, retummg to tho East at tho end of Nor ember, 
to jom my new command, I met Lord Duffenn at Agra, and accom- 
pamed him to Gwahor, n hither his ELceDency' wont for tho purpose of 
formally restormg to the Maharaja Smdhm the much coveted fortress 
of Gwahor, which had been occupied by us smeo 1858 — on act of sound 
pohey, enablmg us to withdraw a bngade which could be for more 
usefully employed elsewhere 

At Gwahor we received the news of the capture of Mandalay, and I 
*' A Native conuption of tho word ‘ Enghsh ’ 
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sent a telegram to Lieutenant General Pronclorgast,''^ to congratulate 
1iim on the successful conduct of the Burma Expedition 

Affairs m Burma had been going from bad to uorac from the time 
Kmg Thebaw came to the throne in 1878 Wholesale murders u ere of 
constant occurrence ivithm the precincts of the palace, dacoitj uas 
nfe throughout the coimtrj', and British officers u ere insulted to such 
an extent that the Eesident had to he unthdrauTi In 1883 a special 
Mission was sent by the King of Bui-ma to Pans, until a ^^ou• to 
makmg such a treaty with the French Goi eminent as uould enable 
1iim to appeal to Franco for assistance, in the eicnt of his being 
mvohed in difficulties unth England The Mission remained eighteen 
months m Pans, and succeeded m latvtjmg what the French called a 
‘ Commercial Convention,’ under the tomis of which a French Consul 
was located at Mandalay, who soon gamed sufficient asccndniic^ 01 or 
King Thebaw to enable him to arrange for the construction of a rail- 
way between Mandalay and Tonghu, and the establishment of a 
rench bank at ^Mandalay, by means of which Franco would speodilj 
aie gamed full control over the prmcipal sources of Burmese revenue, 
and power to exclude Bntish trade from the i alley of tlie Irrauaddj 
In furtherance of these designs, the Kmg picked a quarrel with a 
Bntish trading company, threatened to cancel their leases for cutting 
timber, and demanded a fine of ten lakhs of rupees 
The Chief Commissioner proposed arbitration, but this was declined, 
and the Kmg refusmg to modify his action uutb regard to the tradmg 
company, the Viceroy proposed to the Secretarj of State for India that 
an ultimatum^ should be sent to Kin g Thebaw 

In approvmg of the ultimatum. Lord Eandolph Churchill expressed 
his opmion that its despatch should bo concurrent with the movement 
of troops and ships to Eangoon, that an answer should be demanded 
within a specified tune, and that if the ultimatum were rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made 

A forcej of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the command of 
Lieutenant General Prendergast, was accordingly ordered to be m 
readmess at Thyetmyo by the 14th November, and as the reply of the 
• Now General Sir Harry Prendergast, V C , Iv C B 

f The ultunatam informed King Thebaw that the Bntish Go\ eminent 
insisted upon an Envoy being received at hlnndalay, with free access to the 
King, unthont havmg to subnut to anj hunuliatiug cei’cinony , that proceed 
mgs agamat the trading company would not be permitted , that a Bntish 
Agent, with a suitable guaid of honour and steamer for Ins personal protection, 
must be permanently stationed at the Burmese capital , that the Burmese 
Government must regulate them external relations in acooifiance with Bntish 
advice , and that proper facihties must be granted for the openmg up of 
Bntish trade uuth Cliina viS. Bhamo 

J The force consisted of 364 seamen and 69 Mannes formed mto a Naval 
Bngade, with 49 guns, moluding 27 machine guns, and 3,029 Bntish and 
6,006 Native soldiers, with 28 guns 
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Burmese Govermnent was tantamount to a rMtn i'n ti'U rf/^nr* y/i ‘ 
instructed to advance on Mandalay, with the r< t-ult / \)U h i* e )i>J 
pleasant duty to congratulate him upon m my 1 / ity '/ < D'U > 

in-Chief of the Army m India 

From Gwahor I went to Delhi to prcpari for ti (Uaiiji of J///// Jr/ o>J 
a much larger scale than had ever before h<ni h<W, ifeny i/nA 
pomts m the Gommissonat and Transport Dcp-irlm/ id iin/mif o'/////// 
only too apt)arent when the mobilization of thr t/,o Army iii4 

been immment the previous sprmg, it was considr-rcd m - ir'j Ut u t 
our readiness for war, and orders for the strength nuU 
the force to be manoeuvred had been issued before Sir Don V) 7U /o if 
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their gratitude to the Yiceroy, under •whose auspices the annexation of 
Upper Burma had been earned out, and each nationahty had erected a 
tnumphal arch m its outi particular quarter of the town 

From Kangoon we went to Mandalay, where Lord Duffenn formally 
announced the annexation by England of all that part of Upper Burma 
o^cr which King Thebaw had held sway We then proceeded to 
Madras, whore I parted from the Viceregal party and travelled to 
Bombay to meet my -wife Lea'vmg her at Simla to arrange our 
house, which had been considerably altered and added to, I proceeded 
to the North West Frontier, for the question of its defence was one 
which mtcrested me very deeply, and I hoped that, from the position 
I now held as a member of the Government of India, I should be able 
to get my ideas on this, to India, aU-importont subject listened to, if 
not altogether earned out 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under the orders of 
mj predecessor by a Committee, the members of which had recorded 
then seieral opmions as to the means which should be adopted to 
make India secure But Sir Donald Stewart relmquished his command 
before anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised 

The matter had therefore to be tahen up afresh by me, and I 
carefully studied the recommendations of the ‘ Defence Committee ’ 
before 'visitmg the frontier to refresh my memory by personal 
mspoction as to the pomts to be defended 

It seemed to me that none of the members, "with the exception of 
Sir Charles Maegregor and the secretory, Major W G Nicholson, at 
all appreciated the great change which had taken place m our position 
smcc the near approach of Bussia, and our consequent promise to the 
Amir to preseiwo the mtegnty of his kmgdom, had ■widened the limit 
of our responsibihtios from the southern to the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan 

Less than a 3 car before wo had been on the pomt of declarmg war 
with Russia because of her actn 0 interference ■with ‘ the authority of 
a Boiorcign — our protected ally — who had committed no offence^,’ 
and even now it was not certam that peace could be preserved, by 
reason of the outrageous demands made by the Russian members of 
the Boundarj Commission as to the direction which the hue of 
delimitation between Russian and Afghan territory should take 

It was this widening of our responsibihties which prevented mo 
from agreeing ■with the recommendations of the Defence Committee, 
for the majontj of the members laid greater stress on the necessity 
for constructing numerous fortifications, than upon Imes of com- 
munication, wluch I conceived to bo of mfimtely greater importance, 

i i-nViw Gladstone wlicn oskuig for a ^otc of credit for 

- 1 , <00,00 j for Hji/i ml jirejiarations in connection with the Afghan difficulty 
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as affording tbo moans of bimging all the strategical pomts on the 
frontier mto diieot communication with the railway system of India, 
and enablmg us to mass our troops rapidly, should we be called upon 
to aid Afghanistan m repellmg attack fiom a foreign Power / 

Fortifications, of the natuie of entrenched positions, were no doubt, 
to some extent, necessary, not to guard against our immediate 
neighbours, for expenence had taught us that without outside 
assistance they are incapable of a combined movement, but for the 
protection of such depots and storehouses as would have to be 
constructed, and os a support to the army in the field 

The hne chosen at that time for an advance was by Quetta and 
Kandahar In the first instance, therefore, I wended my way to 
Baluchistan, where I met and consulted with the Governor General’s 
Agent, Su Robert Sandeman, and the Chief Engmeer of the Smd 
Pishiii Eailwaj', Brigadier-General Browne * 

We together inspected the Kwaja Aniran range, through which the 
Kohjak tunnel now nms, and I decided that the best position for an 
entrenched camp was to the rear of that range, m the space between 
the Tokatu and Mashahk mountains This open ground was less 
than four miles broad, nature had made its flanks perfectly secure, 
and m front was a network of ravmes capable of bemg made quite 
mipassable by simply floodmg them It was unfortunate that the 
railway had been marked out m front instead of m rear of the 
Takatu range, and that its construction was too far advanced before 
the question of defence came to be considered to admit of its bemg 
altered, otherwise this position would have been a complete protection 
for the hne of rail also 

Haiung come to a defimte conclusion as to the measures to be taken 
for meetmg the offensive and defensive requirements of Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass, I turned my attention to Peshawar and the Khyber 
Pass, winch were minutely more difiioult to deal with, because of the 
pohtical considerations mvolved 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had entire control, so that m the 
event of an army movmg in that direction we could depend upon the 
resources of the country bemg at our disposal, and the people 
remammg, at least, neutinl But on the Peshawar side the cncum 
stances were altogether different the tribes were hostile to a degree, 
and no European’s hfe was safe across the frontier Except m the 
Khj ber itself (where the pohey of estabhshmg fi-iendly relations with 
the Afridis, and utilizing them to keep open the pass, had been most 
successfully practised by the pohtical officer. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Warbuiton), we could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 

* The late ilajoi GonoTOl Sir Janies Browne, K C S I , G B , who, like Sir 
Robert Saiideninn, died while holding the miportaut and responsible position 
of Goi omoi General s Agent in Bahiolustan 
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strengthening well defined positions, the strategical value of which was 
unmistakable, I would not trouble about those places the primary im 
portance of fortifymg which was open to argument, and uhich nught 
never be required to be defended , these, I contended, might be left 
alone, except so far as to make a careful study of their locahties and 
detemune how they could best be taken advantage of should occasion 
require My note ended with the foUowmg words ‘Meanwhile I 
would push on our oommumcations with all possible speed , we must 
have roads, and we must have railways , they cannot be made on short 
notice, and every rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold 
hereafter Nothmg wiU tend to secure the safety of the frontier so 
much as the power of rapidly concentrating troops on any threatened 
pomt, and nothing will strengthen our mili tary position more than to 
open out the country and unprove our relations with the frontier tribes 
There ore no better civilizers than roads and railways , and although 
some of those recommended to be made may never be required for 
mihtary purposes, they wdl be of the greatest assistance to the civil 
power in the admmistration of the country ’ 

Accompansung this paper was a statement of the defensive works 
which, m my opmion, should be taken m hand without delay , also of 
the positions which required careful study, and the roads and rad 
ways which should be constructed, to make the scheme of defence 
complete 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the Army m 
India, I had the supreme satisfaction of knowmg that I left our North- 
West Frontier secure, so far as it was possible to make it so, hampered 
as we were by wont of money The necessary fortifications had been 
completed, schemes for the defence of the lanous less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, m my esti- 
mation of such vast importance, had either been fimshed or were well 
advanced 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes had gradually 
come to be better understood, and it had been realized that they would 
be a powerful support to whichever side nught be able to count upon 
their aid , the policy of keepmg them at arm’s length had been aban- 
doned, and the adi antages of reciprocal commumcation were becomuig 
more appreciated by them and by us 

It was not to bo expected that these results could be achioi ed without 
a considerable amount of opposition, owing partly to the majontj of 
our countrymen (eien amongst those who had spent the greater part 
of their hves m India) failmg to recognize the change that had taken 
place in the relative positions of Great Britam and Eussia m Asia, and 
to their disbehef m the steadj advance of Kussia tow ards Afghamstan 
bemg m any w ay connected with India, or in Eussia’s wish or pow er 
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to threaten our Eastern Empire The idea was very common, too, 
amongst people who had not deopjy considered the subject, that all 
proposals for gammg control over our troublesome neighbours on the 
border, or for facihtatmg the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more territory, instead 
of for the purpose of securing the safety of India, and enablmg us to 
fulfil our engagements 

Happily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was Commander 
in Chief were not amongst those who hold these opinions , and whdo 
they had no expectation of India being invaded in the near future, they 
realized that wo could not unconcernedly look on while a great Power 
was, step by step, creeping closer to our possessions It was a fortunate 
circumstanee, too, that, for the first five years I -was at the head of the 
Army m India, I had os my military oolleaguo in Council the late 
General Sir George Chesnoy, a man of unquestionable talent and sound 
judgment, to whose cordial support, not only m frontier affairs, but in 
all my efforts to promote the efficiency and welfare of the soldier, I 
was very greatly indebted. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

Many interesting and important questions had to bo dealt with during 
this my first year as a member of the Viceroy’s Council, and it was 
pleasant to mo to bo able to bring before the Government of India a 
schomo which my wife had bod very much at heart for many years — 
for supplymg skilled nursmg to the mihtary hospitals m India That 
our sick soldiers (officers and men) should bo entirely dependent for 
nursing, oven m tunes of the most dangerous illness, on the tender 
mercies of ‘ the orderly on duty,’ who, whether kmd hearted or the 
reverse, was necossanly utterly untramed and ignorant of the require 
ments of sickness, was a source of unhappmess to her, and hod been 
felt ns a cruel want by many , but whenever she had discussed the 
subject with those who might have helped her, she was told that pro- 
posals for supplymg this wont had already been made, that the 
Government could not, nor would they ever bo able to, act on such 
proposals, on account of the prohibitory expense, so she felt there was 
no use in making any appeal until I might be m a position to see that 
any suggestions made by her would bo certain to receive the careful 

* A Statesman of high reputation in England was so strong in Ins disbelief 
of the necessity for making any preparations m India, that he publicly stated 
that if the only bamcr botvi con Eussia m Asia and Britain in Asia wore a 
mountain ndge, or a stream, or a fence, there would bo no difficulty in pro 
serving jicaco between Ilussia and the United Kingdom — Speech dehvered bj 
the Right Hon John Bnglit, M P , at Birmingham on the 16th April, 1879 
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» I'D'-iili r'^iinii of (io\i nini< nl *1 In', tniu lin<l now nrrnod, nnil nlinoRl 
uirtilK lU'htrl rtlurind to Imliii in pIic drew np n pcIkmiu' 

for (-npidMii)' liidv nnr-( In tin iniluors liO'-piIiilR (liroui,hont Tndm, 
nnd Ml to worK lo tr\ nnd f;({ Ilu Mipport of iininp of llio pnncipil 
^Iidinl ofliun Ti> Inr )o\, Iht riToniiiKiidnlions were 

nwpud ii\ I onl lliiirinn nnd hit Council, nnd lirr noto upon flio 
Miltjfc, wn '■(lit lionn to tin ‘'icrdnrN of Slnto, Ptronglj bneked up 
li\ tin (invcninniU of indin, 1/Ord (. roi-R Imppih \iawcd tlic innltcr 
in n fn\onridil( liplit, nnd caiiRnitcd, not oiih to n cortnin miinbor of 
nurr( I lx nip K lit out tin following Ncirns nn < xptmnent, but to the 
will'll of till’ co'-t of tin inoMiinnt In nip borne b\ tlio Stnto, with tlio 
(\crption of the ]iro\i‘-ion of ‘lloiiie in the Hills 'for the nursinp 
n>- 1 rs (O' In nlth rt •-ortR nnd lo preient the expense to Goicrnmcnt of 
tin ir hinnii, to be sent hnine on sick lento when worn out b;s their 
trMiip work in the plnins 'J’lie becretnrt of Stnte, bowotor, doclnrcd 
tin •■< * Hoini s to In ‘ nn nnporinnt pnrl ' of the nursing schcino, ‘ nnd 
indn-pc in-nbli to it‘< pnilieil working,’ but eoiisidcrcd thnt tho> should 
In pnnided In pmnle Milnrriplion, n condition nn wife undorfook to 
c irrt out She njipcnUd to the \rni\ in Indm to help her, nnd woth 
sr'ircilt nn i xreption (\er\ regiment and bnttcr\ gcnerouslj responded 
— (Mil till pninte soldiers subscribed Inrgeh in proportion to their 
siiinll innns— so that In the beginning of tho following jenr inj wife 
wri'' nble 10 sol nbout purchasing nnd building suitnlilo houses 

' lloiiie-i were c-tablished nt Miirrce, Knsnuli nnd Quotln, m 
Ihngnl, nnd nt dliiigloii'* in ^^ndms, nnd I>y nmking n further 
nppml to the oflirers of tho nmn, nnd with the n«sistnncc of kind nnd 
hill ml fm lids 111 1 iiglnnd nnd Indin, nnd the proceeds of tnrious enter 
tnninrnts, I nd\ llobirts wns nble to supph, in connexion with tho 
‘Hollies' nt Mume nnd Knsnuli, wnrds for tho reception of sick 
oflicirs, with n slnfT of nursest hi nlKiidnnco, whoso snlnnes, passages, 
etc nn nil pnid out of ‘ Lnd^ Ilobcrts s rund ’ wnfo w ns induced 
to do this from having known nianv joung ofllcers succumb owing to 
wniii of can nnd imiiroper food nt hotels or clubs on being sent to tho 
Hills nfti r n hard fight for life 111 tin plains, if thoj wore not fortunato 
I noiigli to ha\( personid friends to look after them Although it is 
aiiiicipiting (vents, I mnv ns well snj hero thnt tho nursing oxporniiont 
proved n comidite success, nnd now 0VC13 large military hospital m 
India has its staff of nurses, and there nro nltogothor 4 superintendents, 


* Till Ikuih nt Qinttn nnd ^\ tllington were cvontunllj taken over by 
Onvi rniiKiit, and I/uK IJnlierLs inirsis, who worked 111 tho nuhtarj hospitals 
nl th(M htntidiiH, Win’ njilnud hv Ooveninicnt nurses when tlio nicrenso to 
th' Annv Xur-nig Sen ri admitted of this being done 

t \\ Inn till ‘ llomis 111 the Hills nro dosed during tho cold mouths, these 
imr-is nttnid suk ollners iii tlieir oini houses ni tho plains, fioo of charge 
rvcijit tmvilhug expi uses 
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9 deputy rapermtondentg, and 89 nursing sisters, in India There are 
many more wanted m the smaller stations, whore there is often great 
loss of hfe from lack of proper nursing, and surely, ns my unfo pointed 
out m her first appeal, ‘ when one considers what nn oxpcnsno article 
the British soldier is, costmg, as ho docs, £100 before landing in India, 
it seems certam that on the score of economy alone, altogether setting 
aside the humane aspect of the question, it is well worth the State’s 
while to provide him with the skilled nursing care ' which has up to 
now saved so many hves 

That officers as well as men might benefit by the deletion of the 
‘ nursmg sister,’ I was able to arrange in all tho largo hospitals for 
some room, or rooms, used until then for other purposes, to bo appro 
printed for an officers’ ward or wards, and these ha^ o proi ed a great 
boon to the younger officers whose income docs not admit of their 
obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of tho large cml 
hospitals m the Presidency toivns 

The next most mterestmg question, and also the most pressmg, 
which had to bo considered by tho Viceroy’s Council durmg the 
TT® j pacification of Upper Burma People in 

iingtand had expressed surprise at this being so long delayed It is 
extrenaely easy, however, to sit at home and talk of what should be 
one, u very difficult to say how to do it, and more difficult still to 
^ O'! 0 estobhsh law and order in a country nearly ns large 

looked ufrtin as an honourable profession, 
Efl+iio/i 1 ^ Europe but when the country to bo 

in n ^ climate for several months m tho year, is co\ered 

task SsTiTn^ and IS without a vestige of a road, tho 

nnl ffl Pgantic proportions In Uppei Burma tho gamson was 

communication along the Imo of the 
aSiof hE8 ’ ombarrassment of the situation, dis 

out m the almn^f tr. ^^nna, and disturbances had broken 

It was arran ^ ri + district between Upper Burma and Assam 

the send skong reinforcements to Burma so soon as 

t?i? aL tX be safe for the troops 

ncceeLTmc Lieutenant General Sir Herbert Maepherson (who had 

;re:?thiZ" "™“^--Cluef m Madras)" was diiected to 

on^ w “y from Simla 

Dhurmsala and ^ m object of mspeotmg the stations of 

11 000 and 19 non 1 . u ^^^ossed the Jalanne Pass, between 
voCra o. Z tbrongh the bean iful Kulu 

ffie cXe of tL we finally Arrived at Palampnr, 

off from telewanh?^ ^ ^ Eongra valley Havmg been cut 

oa from telegraphic oommumcation for some toe, we went straight 
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to till' lolpRrnpli oflieo for iiowb, and found at tlio moment a message 
liomg deriplurod ^\!noll brought mo the ternbh sad information that 
tirnoml Maepherson had died of fc\er in Burma In him the coiintr\ 
had lost a good soldier, and I a friend and comrade for a horn I had a 
great regard and admiration We acre discussing his untimely end, 
and 1 Mas coiisuhnngwho should replace him, when a second message 
arn\od This was from Lord Dnfrenn, tolling mo that ho wished mo 
to transfer iin Head Quarters to Burma, and arrange to remam there 
until 'the neck of the hiisincss was broken ’ 

1 luimi d to Calcutta, embarked m the first mail steamer, and landed 
at Baiigoon on the ttth November 

Sn Cliarkh Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and General Wliito 
had done well under verv diflieult cireiimslanccs , but owang parllj to 
large districts being impassable from months of hoa% \ ram, and partlv 
to the change in ( ommanders, unavoidable inaction had boon forced 
upon our troops, and the dacoits had m consequence made head 
against us 

Having been m constant correspondence watli Gonoral White, I had 
lain kepi informed of his plans, and, as his responsible Chief, I had 
approved of them , 1 therefore had the somewhat coinpheated imhtarj 
situation at mv tingcrs’ ends, and did not need to lose a smglo da^ m 
irringing for a sines of coiubintd movements being earned on all 
over the countri 

It was hoped that the rccentlv arrived reinforcements would bo 
siilbcienl for all requirements, but it soon became apparent that the 
dithiultics connected with the pacification of Burma had been under 
rated, and that, in addition to more troops, an cllicient civil admimstra 
tion would have to bo provided, to take the place of mditarj autliontj 
so soon ns nnv thing like organued resistance liad been crushed, for to 
deal with ordinarv robbers I conceived to bo work more suited to police 
than to soldiers Lpwnrds of thirtj v cars' etpcrienco had proved that 
the Biinriosc could not be relied upon for this Innd of service, I thoio 
fore recommended that a largo bodv of police should bo raised m India 
without dolav, and given a semi mihtarv organiration, and in the 
incantinie I asked for, and was given, five additional regiments 

1 felt very confident of success, for I had taken groat care in the 
solcclioii of the brigade commanders and stafT ofliccrs, and I knew the 
troops could bo depondod upon m nnv emorgonev that was likolv to 
arise Nevertheless, as the work they would have to porfonu was of 
lather an uimsual cliai actor, irksome ns well ns dilhcult, I thought it 
advisable to issue some general instructions for the guidance of the 
ofiicers 111 coimniind of the difToront columns * Tlioso instructions 
were cairiod out so intelhgentlv, and the troops did such good soivice, 


These iiistnictioiis arc given 
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especially a very fine body of Motmted Infantry raised and organized 
by Major Symons, of the South Wales Borderers, that before I returned 
to India in February, 1887, I was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our rule 
Most of the prmcipal dacoit leaders hod been killed or captured and 
villages which had been in then hands for months were bemg re- 
occupied by then legitimate inhabitants , caravans were commg mto 
Mandalay almost daily from distncts on the Chmese borders , contracts 
for makmg roads were readdy taken up, and theie was no difiSculty m 
obtaining labour for the railway then bemg construgted between Lower 
Burma and Mandalay, the first sod of which was turned withm a 
month of my arrival at that place 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially aided by 
the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard and the civil officers 
serving under him , while the entire absence of fanaticism amongst tbe 
Burmese, and their cheerful, happy natures, facditated our mtorcourse 
with them I received, besides, most valuable assistance from the 
Buddhist Poonghies, or monks, with many of whom I made fnends 
From the fact that education, secular and rehgions, is imparted by 
these monks, and that every male, from the Kmg to the humblest 
peasant, was obhged to enter a monastery and wear the saffron garb of 
a monk for a certom period, the priesthood had enormous influence 
with the Burmese There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 
Burma, the Poorighxee bemg the advisers of the people and the centre 
round which Native society revolves 

Our occupation of Upper Burma was necessarily a great blow to the 
Buddhist priesthood, for many of the monasteries* were kept up 
entirely by the Kmg, Queen, and Mimsters of State , and, as it was 
most advisable to have the influence of the monks m our favour, I 
recommended that a monthly stipend should be paid to the Archbishop 
and two semor Bishops of Mandalay They showed their gratitude by 
domg all they could to help me, and when I was leavmg the country 
the old Thatliamabain (Archbishop) accompamed me as far as 
Rangoon. Wo corresponded fall his death, and I BfaU hear occasionally 
from one or other of my Poonghte fnends 

I remamed only a short tmije m Calcutta on my return to India, and 
then started off again for the( North West Frontier, m company with 
General Chesney, who hod pre'pously expressed his general concurrence 
in my defence proposals, but was anxious to see the several positions 
and judge for himself, from , an Engmeer’s pomt of view, of their 
smtability to bo treated as I suggested It was a great source of con 
tentment to me to find that the sites chosen and the style of entrench 

* Jlouastenes in Burma arc non merely dwelhng places for the monks, but 
are the sohooJs nliore all educationvis earned on 
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meuts I had advocated commended themselves to my expert com 
pamon 

Sunla was more than usually gay durmg the summer of 1887, m con 
sequence of the numerous entertamments given m celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee We had just added a baUroom to ‘ Snowdon,’ and 
we inaugurated its openmg by a fancy ball on the 21st June, m honour 
of the auspicious anmversary 

My name appeared m the Jubilee Gazette as havmg been given the 
Grand Cross of the Indian Empire, but what I valued still more was 
the acceptance by the Government of India of my strong recommenda- 
tion for the estaolishment of a Club or Institute m every British 
regmicnt and battery m India In mgmg that this measure should be 
fai ourably considered, I had said that the Bntish Army m India could 
have no bettor or more geneially beneficial memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee than the abohtion of that reho of barbarism, the canteen, and 
its supersession by an Institute, m which the soldioi would have under 
the same roof a readmg room, recreation room, and a decently 
managed refreshment room 

Lord Dufferm’s Government met my views m the most hberol spirit, 
and w ith the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The Begimental Institute ’ 
became a recognized establishment, a fact which my colleagues m 
Ooxmcil referred to as a second Jubilee honour for me 1 
At a time when nearly every soldier could read and write, and when 
we hoped to attract to the army men of a better stamp and more 
respectable antecedents than those of which it was composed m ‘ the 
good old days,’ it appeared to mo a humihatmg anachronism that the 
degradmg system of the canteen should stiU prevail, and that it was 
impossible for any man to retam his self-respect if he were driven to 
take his gloss of beer under the rules by which regimental canteens 
were governed I behoved, too, that the more the status of the rank 
and file could be raised, and the greater the efforts made to provide 
them with rational recreation and occupation in their leisure hours, the 
less there would be of drunkenness, and consequently of crime, the less 
immorality and the greater the number of efficient soldiers m the army 
Funds havmg been granted, a scheme was drawn up for the erection 
of buildmgs and for the management of the Institutes Canteens wore 
reduced m size, and such attractions as musical instruments were 
removed to the recreation rooms , the name ‘ hquor bar ’ was substi 
tutod for that of ‘ canteen,’ and, that theie should be no excuse for fre 
quentmg the ‘ hquor bar,’ I authorized a moderate and limited amount 
of beer to be sen ed, if required, mth the men’s suppers m the refresh- 
ment room — an arrangement which has been followed by the happiest 
1 esults 

At first it was thought that these changes would cause a great foUmg 
off m regimental funds, but experience has proied tlie reverse With 
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good mnnagement, the profits from tho cofTco shop find tho soda Mfitcr 
manufactory far exceed those to ho donrod from tho ennteon, and this 
without permitting anjono outside the regiment to purtfmse from tlio 
coffee shop and without mtorfonng at all with local tradesmen 

Another measure which I succeeded m carrj mg through the same 
year was the amalgamation of tho rarious sectarian societies that 
existed in India for tho prevention of drunhonnosB in the ann^ into one 
undenominational sociotj, under tho name of tho Annj Tempcranco 
Association, which I hoped would admit of more united action and a 
more advantageous use of funds, besides mnhing it easier for the 
Government to assist tho movement Tho different religious and ‘ total 
abstmence ' associations had no doubt done much towards tho object 
they had m view, but their work was ncccssarilj spasmodic, and being 
earned on mdependently of regimental authont>, it was not alwais 
looked upon with favour bj officers 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition on tho part 
of the promoters of the older societies, but those who w ere loudest in 
denouncmg my proposals soon came to understand that there was 
nothing in the constitution of the Armj Temperance Association which 
could in any way mterforo wuth total abstinence, and that the onl\ 
difference between their sj stems and mine consisted m mine being 
regimental m its character, and including men for wlioin it was not 
necessary or expedient to forego stimulants altogether, but who ear 
nestly desired to lead temperate In os, and to bo strengthened m their 
resolve by bemg allowed to share m tho adiantnges of the new 
Institution 

To moke the movement a complete success, it w ns aboi o all things 
important to secure tho active co operation of the mmisters of tho 
vonons rehgions To this end I addressed tho heads of tho different 
churches, explammg my reasons and the results I liopcd to attain in 
estabhshmg the amalgamated association, and I mvitcd them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becommg patrons of it With two 
exceptions, the digmtanes to whom I appealed accepted my imutntion, 
and expressed sympathy wnth my aims and efforts, an encouragement 
I had hardly dared to hope for, and a proof of liberal mmdednoss on 
the part of the prelates which was extremely refreshmg 

The Government of India wore good enough to sanction tho allot 
ment of a separate room m each soldiers’ Institute for tho exclusive 
use of the Association, where alcohol m any shape w as not admitted, 
and to the grant of this room I attribute, in a great measure, the 
success of the undertaking The success was proved by the fact that, 
when I left India, nearly one thud of the 70,000 British soldiers m 
that coimtry were members or honorary members of the Army Tern 
perance Association 
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CHAPTER LWII 

1\ lleccinhor T luiulo ft prolonged tour along tlio North West Fiontier, 
nrcoinpnnied bN inj \Mfe, ^^ho wns greath dolighted nt being able at 
h'.t to SCO innnj places and meet inain people of whom she had often 
hoard me speak Part of tins trip was made in compani with tho 
Viccrov and 1 ad^ Eiincrm, who nsitod all the principal stations on 
tho frontier, inLludmg Quetta T rode with Lord Diifienn through tho 
Kh\ her Pass and to the top of the Kwaja Vmran range, our ansit to 
this latter point resulting, as I oamosth hoped it would, in His 
r^ci’llt nc\ being coimncod b\ personal inspection of the adiantago to 
be gamed b\ making the Kolijak tunnel and of tho ncccssitv for our 
cndi nioiiring to cullhate more fnendlj relations wath the border 
Inbi s Wo ended tins acr\ enjoyable tour at Rawal Puidi in order to 
boprisont at tho winding up of a Ca^al^^ Camp of E\ertiso m tho 
lu ighbourliood There were assembled together under the direction 
of Sinjor General Luck one regiment of Rritisli and eight regiments of 
Native ( avalrv , with two battenos of Koval Horse VrtiUcrj , and it was 
a jirottv sight llu ir adv aiicc nt full gallop, and tho halt, ns of one man, 
of th It long bin of Cftvnlrv watliin a few vards of tho Viceroy, for the 
Koval salute The spectators wore much impressed with Lord DufTonn’s 
nerve in being able to remain pcrfectlv calm and still on his horse in 
the fate of such an onslaught, and it ccrtainlv ihd seem rather close 
(piartcrs , but (k iieral Luck Knew his regiments, and had confidence 
in his men, and wo know General Luck 

In tilt earlv part of 1S88 I vasitcd all tho chief military stations in 
tlie Ibiigal Prtsidencv, and attended Camps of Eaercise for all arms, 
held nt itawnl Pmdi, Uniballn, Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to 
Calcutta for the usual discussion on tho Budget, after which tho 
GovenimtiU geiienillv brcal,s up for the hot weather, and assembles in 
Simla two or three weeks later 

Ihinng IK^T and 1SS8 much useful work was got through bv the 
Defence Coninnttee, »nd bv anotlici Committee which was assembled 
for the consideration of all questions beanng upon the mobilization of 
tho annv Vs Commander in Chief I presided over both, and was 
fortunate m bouig able to secure ns nij secretaries two officers of 
exceptional abihtv Lieutenant Colonel W Nicholson, E E , for defence, 
and Lieutenant Colonel E Liles, R -V., for mobilization It was in a 
great measure duo to Colonel Nicholson’s clear sighted judgment on 
the mnnv knottv questions which came before us, and to his techmeal 
knowledge that tho schenics for the defence of the frontier, and for 
tho pons of Bonibav, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Madras, were 
earned out so rapidh, thoroughh and economically as they were,'’- 

• Till total cii't of the coast and frontier defences aniountwl to the very 
liiiwlcnte bum of livecroiosof nnHaJs, oraliout three and^fv*~JfnuIlioiis sterling 
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and ^vlth regard to measures for rondonng the armj mobile, Colonel 
EUes proved bimsolf equally capable and practical Tlic Secretary to 
Government m the Military Department, ^lajor General Edinn Colleii, 
was a porticularlj helpful member of the Conimiltccs'’^ from Ins inti 
mate acquamtonce intb the various subjects uliicli had to bo discussf d 
If my readers have had the patience to follow in detail the bc\ oral 
campaigns m which I took part, they mil have grasped the fact that 
our greatest difficulties on all occasions arose from the want of a 
properly organized Transport Department, and Ihev will understand 
that I was able to make this lerj appaient when the necessiti for 
mobilizmg rapidly only one Army Corps came to be senousU con 
sidered Wo were able to demonstrate conclusncli the iinpossibihtj 
of puttmg a force into the field, Buflicionlly strong to cope with a 
European enemy, without a considerable increase to the existing 
number of transport animals, and without sonio description of light 
cart strong enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a countr\ 
without roads , for it is no exaggeration to sav that in the autumn of 
1880, when I loft Kandahar, it w'ould hai o been possible to liar c picked 
out the road thence to Quetta, and onward to Sibi, a distance of 210 
miles, with no other guide than that of the lino of dead animals and 
broken down carts left behind hj the soicial columns and coniois 
that had marched mto Afghanistan by' that route 

Soon after I took oier the command of the iVrmy m India, while 
voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most pressing question of 
transport to the notice of Loid Duffenn, who, with his usual quick 
appreciation of a situation, at once fully rocogni/cd its urgency , and 
promised to give me all possible help in my endeax our to render the 
army mobile — a promise which ho amply fulfilled by taking a keen 
personal mterest in the proceedings of the Committee, and gii'mg his 
hearty suppoit to our various recommendations f 

Our labours resulted m several thousand good pack animals (chiefly 
mules) bemg purchased, and mformation ooUected and recorded ns to 
the districts where others could bo rapidly procured in case of emergency 
A transport service was established, for which officers had to go llirough 

* The Committees consisted, besides the Military Member of Conned and 
myself, of the heads of Departnionts with the Goicrnmcnt of India and at 
Army Head Quarters 

f When the report of the Mobilization Committee was snhmittcd to the 
Viceroy, he recorded a minute expressing lus ‘warm admiration of tho 
manner m wlueh tho arduous duty liad been conducted,’ and ‘his behef that 
no sohemo of a similar description had oxer been worked out inth greater 
thoronghnesa, ^in more detail, and xvith clearer apprehension of the ends to be 
aocoUiplished ' Ho concluded by convopng to tho members an exjircssion 
of his giwt satisfaction at wliat had been done, and recording that ‘ the result 
of tho Committee's labours is a magnificcmt monument of industry and iiro 
fessional ability > j i 
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a regular course of mstraotion, and pass an exammation m the loading 
and general management of the animals A prize was offered for a 
strong, useful hght cart , and when the most smtable had been selected, 
largo numbers were made up of the same pattern * The constitution 
of two Armj Corps, to be m readmess for takmg the field on short 
notice, was decided upon, and the umts to form the several divisions 
and bngades were told off and pronded with the necessary eqmpment 
A railway time table was prepared, givmg the horns at which the 
troops should leave their stations so as to avoid any blocL en imite 
Special platforms were constructed for training and detrammg Cavalry 
and AitiUery, and storehouses were erected and stocked at those 
stations where rood marchmg would piobably commence Fmally, the 
conclusions we had arrived at were embodied m a manual entitled 
‘ General Eegulations for Mobihzation ’ It was extremely gratifymg 
to me to learn from India that this manual, with such additions and 
alterations as our subsequent experience m Burma and various frontier 
expeditions proi ed would be advantageous, was the gmde by which the 
Chitral rehewng force was last yeai so expeditiously and completely 
equipped and despatched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measuies adopted dming this, 
the last year of Lord Dufferm’s Viceroyalty, I think the scheme for 
utilizmg the armies of Native States, as an auxihaiy force for the 
service of the Empire, was the most important both from a pohtical and 
mihtory pomt of view 

The idea was, m the first instance, propounded by Lord Lytton, who 
appomted a committee to consider the pi os and cons of the question I 
was a member of that committee, but at that tune I, m common with 
many others, was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouragmg a high 
state of efficiency amongst the troops of mdependent States , the excel 
lent work, however, done by the Native Contmgent I had with me m 
Kurom, and the genume desue of all r ank s to be allowed to serve side 
by side with our own soldiers, together with the unmistakable spuit of 


* Stotenieut of transport enmago inamtamed in India in the yeais 1878 
and 1893 for military purposes, exclusive of annuals registered by the civil 
authorities on the latter date, and liable to be i-equisitioned m time of ivar 
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loyalty displayed by Native Rulers when -war with Russia was itaminent 
in 1885, convinced me that the time had arrived for us to prove to the 
people of India that we had faith m their loyalty, and m their recogm 
tion of the fact that their concern m the defence of the Empire was at 
least as great as ours, and that we looked to them to take their part m 
strengthening our rule and m keepmg out all mtruders I behoved, too, 
that we had now httle to fear from mtemal trouble so long as our Govern 
ment contmued just and sympathetic, but that, on the other hand, we 
could not expect to remain free from outside mterference, and that it 
would be wise to prepare ourselves for a struggle which, os my readers 
must be aware, I consider to be mevitable m the end "We have done 
much, and may stdl do more, to delay it, but when that struggle comes 
it will be mcnmbent upon us, both for pohtical and military reasons, 
to make use of all the troops and war matenal that the Native States 
can place at our disposal, and it is therefore to our advantage to render 
both as efficient and useful as possible ' 

The subject was, of course, most dehcate and complex, and had to be 
treated with the greatest caution, for not only was the measure adapted 
to matenally strengthen our military position in India, but I was con 
innced it was pohtically sound, and likely to be generally acceptable to 
the Native Rulers, proiided we studied their wishes, and were careful 
not to offend then prejudices and susceptibihties by unnecessary mter- 
ference 

It was very satisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs responded 
to Lord Duffenn’s proposals, and extremely mterestmg to watch the 
steady improvement m their armies under the guidance of carefully 
selected British officers Substantial results have been already obtamed, 
valuable help havmg been afforded to the Chitral expedition by the 
transport trains orgamsod by the Maharajas of Gwahor and Jaipur, and 
by the gallantry of the Impenal Service Troops belongmg to His High 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir at Hunza Nagaand durmgthe siege and 
rehef of Chitral. 

Two minor expeditions took place this year one against the Thi- 
betans m retaliation for their havmg mvaded the temtory of our ally, 
the Raja of Sikim , the other to punish the Black Mountain tribes for 
the murder of two Bntish officers Both were a success from a military 
point of view, but m the Black Mountam the determination of the Pun- 
jab Government to limit the sphere of action of the troops, and to hurry 
out of the country, prevented our reapmg any pohtical advantage We 
lost a grand opportunity for gainmg control oi er this lawless and 
troublesome district , no survey was made, no roads opened out, the 
tribesmen u ere not made to feel our power, and, consequently, very 
soon another costly expedition had to be undertaken 

In November, 1888, Lord Dufferm left India amidst a stoim of 
regret from all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects He was succeeded 
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armioa wore composed The men wore relics of a past ago, fit only for 
police purposes, and it would have boon a waste of time and money to 
give thorn any special trainmg My recommendation, hoivoicr, nas 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes anj part in the defence 
scheme 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there uas splendid material, and a 
most useful force was being organized by the klaharaja’s brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Portap Sing, himself a Eajput, and of the 
bluest blood of India Tlio Caialry uoro specially fine The gallant 
Bajput hoisemen of Jodhpur had always been famous for their chival- 
rous bravery, unswervmg fidelity, and fearless self devotion in their 
wars ivith the Mahrattas and the armies of the Mogul Emperors, and 
I felt, as the superbly mounted squadrons passed before me, that they 
had lost none of their oharactonstics, and that blood and breedmg 
must teU, and would, if put to the test, achioi 0 the same results now 
as of old There could bo but one opmion as to the value of the 
‘ Sirdar Eissola,’* so named after the Maharaja's son and heir. Sirdar 
Smg, a lad of only nmo years old, i\ho led the httlc army past the 
salutmg flag mounted on a beautiful thorough bred Arab 
The Jaipur troops were much on a par with those of Bhopal and 
Udaipur I was glad, therefore, that in lieu of troops, the Maharaja 
had agreed to organize, as his contribution to the Imperial service, a 
transport corps of 1,000 fully equipped animals 
At Ulwar I found the 600 Cavalry and 1,000 Infantry (all Eajputs) 
well advanced m their drill and trauung , this was evidently owmg to 
the personal mterest token m them by the Maharaja, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without visitmg the parade grounds 

By the end of Maich I had finished my tour m Central India and 
Bajputana, and as the heat was every day becommg more mtense, I 
was not sorry to turn my steps northwards towards Kashmir, the 
army of which State still remamed to be mspeoted, and the measures 
most suitable for its re organization detenmned upon 

Our whole family party re-assembled at Murree early m April, and 
we all went mto the ‘ Happy Valley ’ together, where between busmess 
and pleasure we spent a most dehghtful six weeks The Maharaja 
personally superintended the arrangements for our comfort Our 
travelhng was made easy — indeed luxurious — and everything that the 
greatest care and forethought and the most lavish hospitahty could 
accomphsh to make our visit happy was done by the Maharaja and by 
the popular Eesident, Colonel Nisbet 

The Kashmir army was much larger than any of those belonging to 
the Native States I had lately visited , it consisted of 18,000 men and 
66 guns — more than was needed, even with the Gilgit frontier to guard 

* Rissala is a body of Cavalry 
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Borne of the logiraents were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogras , but as the cost of such a force was a heavy dram upon the 
State, and as many of the men weie old and decrepit, I recommended 
that the Maharaja should be mtuted to got nd of oil who were 
physically unfit, and to reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughly 
reliable men and 30 guns I knew this would be a very diSicult, 
and perhaps distasteful, task for the Commander m Chief (who was 
also the Maharaja’s brother). Raja Ram Smg, to perform, so I reoom 
mended that a British officer should be appointed mihtary adviser to 
the Kashmir Government, under whose supervision the work of 
reformation should be earned out 

At that time wo had none of our owm troops m the neighbourhood of 
Gilgit, and as I thought it advisable, m cose of disturbance, that the 
Kaslimir troops shoidd be spoodilj put mto such a state of efiiciency 
as would enable us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help 
could arnve from India, I urged that the mihtary adviser should bo 
gi\ en three British officers to assist him m oan3ung out his difficult and 
troublesome duty , and at the same time I pomted out that it was 
absolutely essential to construct at an eai^ly date a serviceable road 
between Kashmu and Gilgit, ns the sole approach to that strategic 
position was not only difhoult, but very dangerous 

All these proposals commended themselves to, and were noted upon 
bj , the Viceroy 

Lieutenant Colonel Neville Chamberlam — a posona grata to the 
Kashuur authonties — was appomted Mflitniy Secretary to the Kashmir 
State, and by Ins abdity, tact, and happy W'ay of dealmg with Natives, 
guickly oicrcame aU obstacles The Maharaja and his two brothers. 
Rajas Ram Smg and Amar Smg, entered heartily mto the scheme , the 
army w as remodelled and rendered fit for service , and an excellent 
road w'as made to Gilgit 

Durmg the summer of 1889 I was able to mtioduce several much 
needed rofoims m the annual course of musketrj' for the Native Army 
The necessity for these lofomis had not been overlooked by my dis 
tmgmshod predecessors, nor by the able officers who served under 
them m the Musketry Department, but it had not been possible to 
do much with a sj stem w hich dated from a period when fire disci 
phue was not thought of, and when the whole object of the course was 
to moke soldiers mdividuaUy good shots After the Delhi Comp of 
Exorcise m 1886 86, when the wont of fire control W'as almost the only 
pomtuufaiomably criticized by the foreign oflicers, the Army m India 
made a great advance m this impoitant branch of musketry trammg, 
nevertheless, I felt that further progress w’as possible, and that the 
comse of instruction was not altogether as practical as it rmght be I 
therefore gave oier the work of improiement m this respect to an 
enthusiast m the matter of rifle shootmg and an ofiioer of exceptional 
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yftoigy and Intolligoncc, Licutonant Colonel Inn Hamilton, and directed 
Anin, as ARsistant Ad3utttnt-Gonoral oC MuBkotrj, to arrange a counsc 
of instruction, in which the conditions should resoinblo ns nearlj ns 
possible those of field sen ice, and in which fire disciphne should bo 
developed to the utmost extent Ho is ns most successful in carrying 
out my ssnshos, and the results from the first j ear's tnal of the now 
system svero infinitely bettor than osen I had anticipated 

yiniultanoously with the improvement in rauslcotrj, n great adsnneo 
•ss as made m gunnery Artillery , like Infantry ofliccrs, had failed to 
renhvo the value of the ness ss capon, and it required the teaching of a 
man svho himself thoroughly belies od m and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillor^Tncn to a sense of the tremendous posscr 
placed in their hands, and to the importance of dcsoting much more 
care and attention to practice than had hitherto been thought neces- 
sary Such a man ssos Major General Naime, and I ssos happily able 
to induce the Gosornniont to rosnso in him the appomtmont of 
Inspector General of ArtiUcry 

Under the unssearynng supers ision of this ofliccr, there ssas quite ns 
remarkable an improvement m Artillery shooting ns Colonel Hamilton 
had ofTected 111 musketry Practice camps ssorc annually formed at 
convenient localities, and aU ranks began to take ns much pnde m 
belonging to the ‘ best shooting battery ’ as they had hitherto taken 
m bolongmg to the ‘ smartest,' the ‘ best horsed,’ or the ‘ best turned 
out’ battery I impressed upon olhcorB and men that the tsso 
things svero qmto compatible , that, accoidmg to my cxponcncc, the 
smnitcst and best turned-out men made the best soldiers , and sshilol 
urged os’cry detail being most carefully' attended to ■sshicli could enable 
them to become proficient gunners and take their proper place on a field 
of battle, I expressed my eaniost hope that the Eoy al Artdlory would 
alsvays momtam its hitherto high reputation for turn out and smartness 
The improvement m the Cavalry was equally apparent For this 
arm of the sori'ice also the Goiornmcnt consented to an Inspector 
General being appomted, and I was fortunate enough to be able to 
secure for the post the services of Major General Luck, an oflScer os 
ommontly fitted for this position ns was General Naime for his 
Just at first the British officers bolongmg to Native Cavalry were 
apprehensive that their sowars would be turned mto dragoons, but 
they soon found that thoie uas no intention of changmg any of tbcir 
traditional charactenstics, and that the only object of giimg them an 
Inspector General was to make them oven better m their own way than 
they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry m the world, as 
I have not the shghtest doubt they wfil always prove themselves to be 
Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord Lansdowne, to 
my great satisfaction, announced his intention of visitmg the frontier, 
and asked me to accompany him 
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We rode through the Khyber and Gomal Passes, visited Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, looked into the Kohjak 
tunnel, and attended some mterestmg manoeuvres, earned out with a 
1 lew of testmg, m os practical a manner as possible, the defensive powei 
of the recently finished Tokatu klashahk entrenchment The principal 
works were fired upon by ArtUlery and Infantry, and, notwithstandmg 
the excellent practice made, mfimtesunal damage was done, which 
proved the smtabfiity of the paiticular design adopted for the defences 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly mterested, and much im- 
pressed by all he saw of the frontier , and he was confirmed m his 
opimon os to the desirabihty of estabhshmg Bntish influence amongst 
the border tnbes With this object m view. His Excellency authoni'ed 
Sir Eobert Sandeman (the Governor General’s Agent at Quetta) to 
estabhsh a senes of pohee posts m the Gomal Pass, and encourage 
intercourse between the people of the Zhob distnct and ourselves 

It was high tune that somethmg should be done m this duection, for 
the Amir’s attitude towards ns was becoming da} by day more un- 
accountably antagonistic He was gradually encroaching on territory 
and occupymg places altogether outside the Imnts of Afghan control , 
and every movement of ours — made qmte as much m His Highness’s 
mterest as m our own — for strengthenmg the frontier and improving 
the commumcations, evidently aroused m him distrust and suspicion as 
to our motives 


CHAPTER LXVin 

Kew Teak’s Day, 1890, found me m Calcutta, where I vent to meet 
Pnnee Albert Victor on his amial m India On my way thither I 
received a letter from Mr Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for 
War, telling me that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain m\ 
appointment of Commander m Chief m India for some time after the 
expuation of the usual term of ofiice, but that, while such an arrange 
ment would have his hearty approial, he thought the question 
should be considered from another pomt of new, and that it vould 
be extremely agreeable to him self, and he felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant General m succes 
Sion to Lord Wolselev Mr Stanhope went on to fie would Id e 
to know whether I would be wdlmg to accept the appointment, or 
vhatever position Lord Wol=eley s successor would fill should ‘h® 
report of Lord Hartmgton s Commiss-on cause a cnange to be made 
m the staff at the Hc^e Guanis 

I was pleased though somewhat surprisi^d at this commumcat on 
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and I rophcd to the Right Honournblo gontloiunn that I -would gladly 
accept the ofTer, and that I could arrange to join on the lat October, 
when the appointment -would become vacant, but that, as Lord Lans- 
downo had expressed a wish that I should romnm m India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, if it were possible, some arrangement 
might bo made to admit of mj doing so The idea of employmont m 
England, now that I allowed myself to dwell upon it, was verj 
aitractne, for dearly as I loied in^ Indian command, and bitterly as 
I Imew I should gnove at Icainng the country, the peoples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense interest to me, 
I felt that the evil day nt longest could onlj bo postponed for a few 
years, and that there is a limit to the time that oion the strongest 
European can -with impumty live m an oast-em climate, while I w ns 
glad to thmk I should still bo in n position to w ork for my country 
and for the benefit of the armj 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Mundki, where n largo force of 
Horse Artillery and Cavalrj' was nssonibled for practice, and where 
we had a standmg camp, at W'hicli Pnneo Albert Victor did us the 
honour of being our guest for the final manoeu-vres I thmk His Royal 
Highness enjoyed the noielty of camp lifo, and was greatly attracted 
by the picturesque and soldier like appearance of the Natii o troops 
The Native officers w'ere very proud nt bemg presented to the grand 
son of their Empress, and nt His Royal Highness bemg nppomted 
Honorary Colonel of the Ist Punjab Cni airy 

Towards the end of April I rotumed to Simla for what I thought 
was to bo our last season m that place , and shortly after I got up 
there, a telegram from Mr Stanhope informed me that my nppomt- 
ment had been accepted by Uio Cabinet, and that my presence m 
England was strongly desired m tbe autumn It was therefore -with 
very great surprise that I received a second telegram three weeks later 
from the Secretary of State, telhng me that, as it was then found to 
be impossible to choose my successor, and as the exigencies of the 
pubhc ser-vice urgently required my presence m India, the Cabmet, 
with the approval of Her Majesty and the concurrence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, had decided to ask me to retam my command for two 
more years 

I felt it my duty to obey the wishes of the Queen, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Commander in Chief , but I fuUy realized that 
in domg so I was forfeitmg my chance of employment m England, 
and that a long and irksome term of enforced idleness would m all 
probability follow on my return home, and I did not attempt to 
conceal from Mr Stauhope that I was disappomted 

At the latter end of this year, and m the early part of 1891, it was 
found necessary to undert^e three small expeditions one to Zhob, 
under the leadership of Sir George White, for the protection of our 
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nowlj acquired subjects in that volley, one on the Kohat border, 
commanded by Sir 'Wilham Lockhart, to pumsh the people of the 
Miranzai valley for repeated acts of hostihty , and the third, under 
Major General Elies,* agamst the Black Mountain tribes, who, quite 
unsubdued by the fruitless expedition of 1888, had given trouble almost 
immcdiatelj afterwards All these wore as completely successful m 
their jwliticol results as m their mihtary conduct The columns w ere 
not withdrawn until the tnbesmeu had become convmced that they 
woie powerless to sustain a hostde attitude towards us, and that it was 
their mterest, as it was our wish, that they should henceforth be on 
amicable terms w ith us 

"While a considerable number of troops weie thu8 employed, a fourth 
expedition had to be hurriedly equipped and despatched m quite the 
opposite direction to pumsh the Raja of Mampur, a petty State on the 
confines of Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr Qumton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other British oflicers 
Notwuthstandmg its maccossibihtj', two columns, one from Burma, 
the other from Caohar, quicklj and simultaneously reached Manipur, 
our coimtrjmen were avenged, and the admmistration of the State was 
taken over for a time by the Government of India, f 
Towards the end of Januaiy the Cesorewatch came to Calcutta, 
where I had the honour of bemg mtroduced to our august visitor, who 
expressed himself as pleased with what he had seen of the country 
and the arrangements made for His Impenal Highness’s somewhat 
hurried journey through India 

In April my mditary colleague m the Viceroy’s Council for file 
years, and my personal friend. General Sir Geoige Chesney, left India, 
to my great regret "We had worked together most hormomously, and, 
as ho wrdte m his farewell letter, there was scarcely a pomt m regard 
to the Army m India about which he and I did not agree 

Sir George was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Brackenbury, who 
had been Director of Military Intelhgence at the "War Ofifice I was 
reheved to find that, although m some particulars my new coadjutor’s 
news differed from mme, we were in accord upon all essential pomts, 
particularly as to the value of the I ndi a n Army and the necessity for 
its being mamtamed m a state of preparedness for war 

From the time I became Commander m Chief m Madras until I 
left India the question of how to render the army m that country as 
perfect a fighting machme as it was possible to make it, was the one 
which caused me the most anxious thought, and to its solution my 
most earnest efforts had been at all times directed 

The first step to be taken towards this end was, it seemed to me, to 

* The late Lieutcnant-Geueral Sir "W K Elies, K 0 B 
t A detachment of the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, at the jiarticular request 
of the regiment, took part m the expedition, and did good semeo 
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substitute men of the more wnrliko and hardy races for the Hindustani 
sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and Tolagus of Madras, and the so 
called Mahrattas of Bombay , but I found it difficult to get my views 
accepted, because of the theory which prevailed that it was necessary 
to mamtam an eqmlibnum between the armies of the throe Presi- 
dencies, and because of the ignorance that was only too universal 
With respect to the oharoctenstios of the different races, wluch 
encouioged the erroneous bohef that one Native was as good ns 
another for purposes of war 

In former days, when the Native Army m India was so much 
stronger m point of numbers than the Bntish Army, and there 
existed no means 6f rapid oommumcation, it was only prudent to 
guard against a predonunance of soldiers of onj’ one creed or 
nationahty, but with British troops nearly doubled and the Native 
Army reduced by more than one thud, with aU the forts and arsenals 
protected, and nearly the whole of the Artillery manned by Bntish 
soldiers, with railway and telegraph commumcation from one end of 
India to the other, with the risk of mtemal trouble greatly dinunished, 
and the poasibUity of external comphcations becoming daily more 
apparent, circumstances and our requirements were completely altered, 
and it had become essential to have m the ranks of our Native Aimy 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their shore of fighting 
agomst a European foe 

In the Bntish Army the supenonty of one regiment over another is 
mamly a matter of trammg , the same courage and mihtary mstmot 
are inherent m Enghsh, Scotch, and Irish ahke, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value ol a- regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the wMhke races of northern India, 
and of one recnuted from the effemmate peoples of the south 

How httle this was understood, even by those who had spent a great 
part of their service m India, was a marvel to me , but, then, I had 
had pecuhar opportumties of judgmg of the relative fightmg quohties 
of Natives, and I was m despair at not bemg able to get people to see 
the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothmg was more sure to 
lead to disaster than to imagme that the|\vhoIe Indian Andy, as it was 
then constituted, could be rehed on m time of war 

General Chesney fortunately shared my opmions, and as Lords 
Duffenn and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to do a great deal 
towards mereasmg the efficiency of the Native Army and improving 
the status and prospects of the Native soldier Several companies and 
regiments composed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
w ell-known fightmg castes entertained mstead Class regiments were 
formed, as bemg more congenial to the men and more conducive to 
esjnnt de corps , recruiting was made the business of carefully selected 
officers who understood Native character, and whose duty it was to 
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become acqiiamted ■nith the vaiions tnbes mliabitmg the distnots 
fiom wluch the recruits for thou owu regiments weie drawn, and 
special oiTangemonts were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could be obtamed 
for om thirteen Gurkha regiments 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was pomted out 
to the Government that an moreose to the Infantry soldiers’ pay 
could not bo long deferred ,* the issue of good conduct pay was 
accelerated , jagiraf were sanctioned annually foi a hmited number of 
specially distmguished Native officers, fuU pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment mstead of from the date of joimng 
their regiments, field was sanctioned whenever troops should 

be employed beyond sea or on servioe , pensions were granted after a 
shorter period of service than heretofore , medals for meritorious 
Bomco and good conduct were given m commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee , bronze wai medals were sanctioned for aU 
authoiized Government foUoweis, a reserve, which it was arranged 
should undergo on annual course of traimng, was formed foi the 
Artfilery and Infantry, and a system of linked battahons was 
organized, three battahons bemg grouped together, and the men 
bomg mtei changeable during wai tune 

While the tendency of those alterations and concessions was to 
moke aU ranks happy and contented, then tiammg was carefully 
attended to, and, os I have before mentioned, musketiy particularly 
reached a very high standard 

The one thmg left undone, and which I should hke to have been 
able to accomphsh before leavmg India, was to mduce the Go"! emment 
to arrange for more Briush officers to be given to the Native regmients 
m time of war Nme to a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps 
may be sufficient m time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the stram of war Indian soldiers, hke soldiers of every 
nationahtj', require to be led, and history and experience teach us 
that eastern laces (fortunately for us), however brave and accustomed 
to war, do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, 
arid that Native officers m this respect can never take the place of 
British officers I have knovra many Natives whose gallantry and 
devotion could not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer for support m 
tune of difficulty and danger It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much smaller a 

* The jmy of the Native Infantry has been suitably mereased smee I left 
Indio. 

t Jagirs am grants of laud 

j Batta, extra allowances given to Native soldiers when proeeedmg on field 
service 
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proportion of British ofiicers than is considered necessary for 
European regiments I have no doubt whatever of the fighting 
powers of our best Indian troops, I have a thorough belief in, and 
admiration for, Gmkhas, Sikhs, Dogrns, Eajputs, Jats, and selected 
klahomedans , I thoroughly appreciate their soldierly quahties , 
bngaded with British troops, I would bo pioud to load them agamst 
anj European enemy, but we cannot expect them to do until less 
leading than our own soldiers require, and it is, I mamtain trying 
them too highly to send them mto action with the present establish- 
ment of British officers 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the Zhob Valley, 
u as included in my frontier tour, which I had the pleasure of making, 
for the greater part of the way, m the company of General Bracken 
bury He u as prevented from gettmg os far as Quetta by an accident 
uhich laid him up for some time, but not, as he told mo, before he had 
seen enough of the frontier to satisfy him that the tribes were a factor 
in our sjstem of defence uluch could not be ignored, and that I had 
not cvaggorated the importance of having them on our side 

During this winter the bnlhant httlo Hunza Naga campaign took 

* Dunng the Jfutinj tlio casualties amongst the Bntish oflicors with the 
SIX Punjab regunenta which saw the most fighting amounted to 60 per cent ! 
Liickilj , these were able to be replaced by officers belonging to corps w hioh 
had mutinied This sujiplj, howcicr, hos long since been used up, and it 
bchoies the Government either to pronde an adequate reserve of olBcors, or to 
arrange for a sufficient number being sent out from England whenever India 
IS hkelj to 1)0 engaged in a senous war 
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place, which has been so graphically dosciibed m l^Ir Knight’s ‘ Wheie 
Tliroo Empiies Meet ’ It was brought about by Eussia’s intrigues 
ivitli the Eulers of the petty States on the northern boundary of 
Kashmir , and our attention was first roused to the necessity for action 
by two British oflicers, who wore journoymg to India by way of the 
Pamirs and Gilgit, bemg forced by Eussian soldiers to leave what the 
leader of the party called ‘ newly acquired Eussian territory — 
territory to which Eussia had not the shadow of a claim 

In addition to this unjustifiable treatment of Oaptam Younghusbond 
and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yonoff crossed the Hmdu Kush with 
his Cossacks by the Korabhut Pass, and, after reconnoitrmg the country 
on the borders of Kashmir, re crossed the range by the Boroghil Pass 
As this was a distmct hieach of the promises made by the Eussian 
Government, and an infringement of the boundary hne as agreed to 
between England and Eussia m 1878, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent any rccmTenoe of such mterferonce, and a small force was 
accordmgly sent agamst the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
hunself m favour of Eussia He made a desperate stand, but was 
eventually driven from his almost maocessible position bj the deter- 
mmed gallantry of our Indian tioops, assisted by a Contmgent from 
Kashmir Three Victoria Crosses were given for this busmess, and 
many more were earned, but of necessity there must be a hmit to the 
disposal of decorations, and m an affair of this kmd, m which aU 
proved themselves heroes, each mdmdual must have felt himself 
honoured by the small force bemg awarded such a large number of the 
coveted reward, m proportion to its size 

We reaped the benefit of havmg taken this distnct under our own 
control when Chitral required to be reheved, and the Hunza Naga 
people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable help 

On the 1st January, 1892, I received an intimation that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bestow a peerage upon me, and the 
same day the Secretary of State for India offered me a further 
extension of my appomtment as Commander-m Chief — an offer I would 
gladly have accepted, os I knew it had been made wnth the concmxence 
of the Viceroy, if I could have token even a few months’ leave to 
England But dmmg a quarter of a century I hod only been able to 
spend eighteen months out of India, and I felt the need of change of 
chmate and a little rest after so many years of contmued hard work 
Under the existmg regulations a Commandei m Chief could have no 
leave Lord Cross had tned to remedy this hard rule by brmgmg m 
the ‘ Officers’ Leave Bill ’ , but as he mformed Lord Lansdowne it was 
impossible to get it through the House of Commons that session, I was 

• Oaptam Youngliusbaud was at Bozai Gumbaz, and Lieutenant Davison 
on the Ahcliur Pamirs, both places being south of the Ahsu branch of the 
Oxus, flownig from the Little Pamir Lake 
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obliged very reluctantly to beg to be allowed to resign mj command m 
the spnng of 1893 

Before retnrrung to Simla for really the last time, my wife and I 
made another tnp to Bnrma as far as Mandalay, and after this uas 
o\erwe paid a most mterestmg visit to Nepal, haiung received the very 
unusual honour of an mvitation to Khatmandu from Maharaja Bir 
Shumsher Jung Eana Bahadur 

Khatmandu is about a hundred miles from our frontier station of 
Segovhjby a \ery rough road oier a succession of steep, high hiUs and 
along deep, narrow valleys, which would have been qmte impossible 
for a lady to trav el by but for the excellent arrangements made by the 
Nepalese ofiicinls , the last descent was the worst of all , we hteroUy 
dropped from one rock to the next m some places But on reaehmg 
the base of the inountam all was changed. A beautifully cultiv ated 
V aUej spread itself out before us , comfortable tents were prepared for 
our reception, where w e were met by some of the State officials , and 
a perfectly appomted carnage and-four was waitmg to carry us on to 
Ivliatmnndu, where we were received by the Eesident, Lieutenant 
Colonel AV^he, and his wufe, old friends of ours That afternoon the 
Maharaja paid me a pnvate visit 

The next inommg the official call was made, which I returned soon 
afterwards, and m the evemng the Maharaja, accompamed by his 
eldest son and eight of his brotheis, all high officers of state, were 
present at Mrs "Wyhe’s reception, wearmg mditary frock coats and 
forage-caps Thej all spoke English fluently , their manners were 
those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and qmot, as free from awkwardness 
as from forwardness , each, co min g up m turn, talked very pleasantly 
to Ladj Eoberts for a time, and then made way for someone else 
The JIaharaja is cxtromelj musical, and has several well framed bands, 
taught bj an English bandmaster , three of them were in attendance, 
and were directed to pla^ selections from our favounte operas, and 
then a number of the beautiful plaintive Nepalese airs Altogether, 
wo pa‘:scd a most agreeable cvenmg 

Tlic followmg da 3 a review of all the troops (18,000 men and 78 
guns)* was held on a ground one mile in length bj half a mile m 
breadth, perfectly level and well turfed It would bo considered a fine 
parade ground for the plains of India, and must have entailed a con- 
siderable expenditure of tune, labour, and money to make in siioli a 
hillj place ns Ivlmtnmndu 

On renclung the ground, I was received bj the ^fnhnraja and llcb 

* Tin Infaiilrv coinjinsed tvrcntj four battalions drnvin uj) 111 lino of 
• (iiiirtir enhinins TIil Artilleiy consisted of one battery (six 7 pounders) 
cirn d on < li idiniits, siv battenos (six guns caeli, r» pounders and 7 joiindors) 
dn^.,id b\ fioldirrs, and six bittcnes (six guns tacli J jioundtrs and 
~ jKUindcri) tami-d b^ bliutia coolies. 
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Slmmsbcr Jung, the oldest of Ins manj brothers, and the nomuial 
Commander in Chief of the army , wo rode along the Ime togotbei, and 
the march past then began E\crything was done with the utmost 
precision , there w ns no fuss or talkmg, and from first to last not a 
smglo bugle sound w ns heard, showing how carefully officers and men 
had boon drilled I w as told that the e\ccuti\ e Commander m-Chief, 
the third brother, b^ name Chandra Shamshor, had almost hved on the 
parade giound for woefis before inj arriTnl The Maharaja’s sons and 
brothel's, who all knew their work, and woie eMdentl3' fond of soldier- 
ing, commanded the 80\oral dmsions and bngndes 

The troops were not, perhaps, turned out quite so smnrtlj as those m 
our ser\ico, and so\ oral of the oflicers w ore old and feeble , but these 
w ere the onlj faults perceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the 
great majorit\ of the 18,000 men were qmte ns good as the GurlJias 
wo enlist , and I could not help tlimkmg that thoj would bo a \aluable 
addition to our strength m the e\ont of war 

General Chandra Shnmsher is a terj red hot soldier Ho said to m3 
w ifc ‘ Lad3 Roberts, w hen are the Russians commg ? I wish the3 
would make haste We lia\e 40,000 soldiers in Nepal ready for war, 
and there is no one to fight 1’ 

The next da3 a grand durbar w'as hold, at which the King (the 
Maharaja Dhiiaj, ns he is called) presided, he was on unusunll3' 
handsome lad of about eighteen years of age, fairer than most Nepalese, 
and t ery refined looking As on all pronous occasions, et er3 one wore 
unifonn except the Kmg, who had on a perfectl3 plam dress of spotless 
white Groat deference is outwardl3 paid to the Dhiraj, but he has no 
pow er, and is never consulted m matters of State, bemg considered too 
sacred to bo troubled with mundane aflau-s Although a mere boy, he 
had four wi\ es, tw o of them daughters of the Maharaja Bur Shamsher 
Jung 

After the durbar, I was shown oier the pnncipal school and hospital, 
both appeared to be weU conducted, and eiudently no expense was 
spared upon them I was then taken to a magnzme, m w inch were a 
number of guns of i anous cahbro and 003 amount of ammumtion. I 
w as told there w ere soi eral other magazines, w Inch I had not time to 
see, and a few mdes from Kliatmandu extensne workshops, where aU 
kinds of mumbons of war w ere manufactured 

That eienmg, accompamedby Colonel and Mrs Wylie, we attended 
a reception at the Maharaja’s palace The durbar hall, which was 
fiUed with men m uniform, was of beautiful proportions, and lery 
handsomel3’ decorated and furnished After the usual mtroductions 
and some com ersation wuth the chief oflicers, w e were mvited to visit 
the Maharani m her own apartments, and hanng ascended a flight of 
steps and passed through numerous corridors and luxuriously furnished 
rooms, we were shown mto a spacious apaitment. tha_Drei aihns- colour 
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of which was rose, hghted by lamps of tho same colour The Maharam 
was sittmg on a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously 
apparelled m rose coloured gauze dotted over with golden spangles, 
her shirts were very volummous, and she wore magnificent jewels on 
her head and about her person Two Maids of Honour stood behmd 
her, holdmg fans, and dressed m the same colour as their mistress, but 
without jewels On each side of her, formmg a somioirole, were 
grouped the ladies of tho Oourt, all arrayed m artistically contrastmg 
colours , they were moie or less pretty and refined looking, and the 
Maharam herself was extremely handsome My wife was placed by 
her side on the sofa, and earned on a long conversation with her 
through one of the ladies who spoke Hindustani and acted ns Inter- 
preter The Maharam presented Lady Eoberts with a beautiful httle 
Chmose pug dog, and the Maharaja gave me a gold mounted Jiookn 
(Gurkha kmfe) After this httle ceremony there was a grand display 
of fireworks, and we took our leave 

Nothmg could exceed the kmdness we met with dunng our stay in 
Nepal The Maharaja endeavoured m e\ ery way to make our visit 
enjoyable, and his biothers vied with each other in their efforts to do 
us honour It was impressed upon mo that the Nepalese army was at 
the disposal of the Queen-Empress, and hopes were repeatedly expressed 
that we would make use of it m the event of war 

Notwithstandmg the occasional differences which have occurred 
between our Government and tho Nepal Durbar, I behove that, over 
smee 1817 , when the Nepal wax was brought to a successful conclusion 
by Sir David Oohterlony, the Gurkhas have had a great respect and 
liking for ufl but they are m perpetual dread of our takmg their 
country, and they thmk the only way to prevent this is not to allow 
anyone to enter it except by mvitation, and to insist upon the few thus 
favoured travellmg by the difficult route that we traversed Nepal can 
never be required by us for defensive purposes, and as we get our best 
class of Native solchers thence, everythmg should, I thmk, bo done to 
show our confidence m the Nepalese alhance, and convmce them that 
we have no ulterior designs on the mdependenoe of their kmgdom 

On leavmg Nepal we made a short tour m the Punjab, and then 
went to Simla for the season 

One of the subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of the 
Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude of the Euler of 
Afghamstan towards us Abdur Eahman Khan appeared to have 
entirely forgotten that ho owed everythmg to us, and that, but for our 
support and lavish aid m money and mumtions of war, he could 
neither have gamed nor held the throne of Kabul We refused to Sher 
Ah much that we could have gracefully granted and that would have 
made hun a firm fnend;"but m our deahngs with Abdur Eahman ve 
rushed mto the other extreme, and showered favours upon him , m 
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fact, we made too much of him, and allowed him to get out of hand 
The result was that he mistook the patience and forbearance with 
which we bore his fits of temper for weakness, and was encouraged m 
an overweenmg and altogether unjustifiable idea of his own importance , 
he considered that he ought to be treated as the equal of the Shah of 
Persia, and keenly resented not being allowed to commumcate direct 
with Her Majesty’s Mimsters 

In the hope of bemg able to estabhsh more satisfactory relations 
with the Amir, Lord Lansdowne invited him to come to India, and, on 
His Highness pleadmg that his country was m too disturbed a con- 
dition to admit of his leavmg it, the Viceroy expressed his wiUrngness 
to meet him on the frontier, but Abdur Bahman evaded this arrange 
ment also under one pretext or another It was at last proposed to 
send me with a Mission as far as Jalalabad, a proposal I gladly 
accepted, for I was sangmne enough to hope that, by personal explana- 
tion, I should be able to remove the suspicions which the Am ir 
evidently entertamed as to the motives for our action on the frontier, 
and to convmoe him that our help m the time of his need must depend 
upon our mutually agreemg m what manner that help should be 
given, and on arrangements bemg completed beforehand to enable our 
troops to be rapidly transported to the threatened pomts 

Abdur Rahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and expressed 
pleasure at the prospect of meetmg me, but eventually he apparently 
became alarmed at the size of the escort by which the Goi emment 
thought it necessary that I, as Commander-m-Chief, should be accom 
pamed, and, os the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
mformed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not penmt of his 
undertakmg the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to which I had looked fora ard as a 
chance for setthng many vexed questions, and I am afraid that there 
has been very little improvement m our relations with Abdur Rahman 
smoe then, and that we are no nearer the completion of our plans for 
the defence of his kingdom than we were four years ago'*’ — a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the Am ir) it 
would be impossible for us to aid him to cairy through unless Kabul 
and Kandahar are brought mto connexion ■with the railway system of 
India 

In the autumn, just before we left Simla, our friends bestowed upon 
my -wife a farewell gift m the shape of a very beautiful diamond 
bracelet and a sum of money for her fund for ‘ Homes m the Hills, and 
Officers’ Hospitals,' made doubly acceptable by the Innd words ■with 
which Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it Shortly 

* I am not unmindful of the visit nluch Sir Mortimer Durand jiaid to Kabul 
after I had left India, but on that occasion, I beheve, the quest ion of the 
defence of Afglianistan was not discussed 
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aftei wards we bade a regretful adieu to our bappy borne o£ so many 
years, and made our way to the Punjab for a final visit 

We spent a few days at Peabawar, and then wont to Bawal Pmdi to 
be present at a Camp of Exercise, and see bow tbe works under con- 
struction for tbe piotection of tbe arsenal were progrossmg These 
works had been put m hand m 1890, when, according to my recom- 
mendation, it had been decided not to fortify Multan No place m tbo 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possess tbe same military value as 
Eawal Pmdi, its strategical importance uutb regaid to the nght flank 
of the frontier Ime being hardly inferior to that of Quetta m relation to 
tbe left flank , but of late tbe advisability of completing tbo works had 
been questioned by my colleagues m Council, greatly to my concern, 
for I felt that it would bo unwise to leave tbe elaboration of the 
defences of such a position until war should be imnunent 

In January, 1893, a series of farewell entertamments were organized 
for me at Lahore by tbe people of the Punjab, os touchmg as they 
were highly appreciated, and intensely gratifymg Amongst the 
crowds assembled m the Town HaU to bid me good bye, 1 uas 
greatly pleased to see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and 
men from beyond our hontier, from Kuram, from the confmes of 
Baluchistan, even from the wilds of Wazmstan , for their presence 
on this occasion I felt to be, not only a proof of their kmdly feehng 
towards me personally, and of their approval of the measures for their 
safety and welfare that I had always advocated, but a very distmct sign 
of the much to be desiied change that was takmg place m the senti- 
ments of the border tribes towards us as a nation 

Pour addresses were piesented to me, from the Sikh, Hmdu, 
Mahomedan, and European commumties of the Punjab, respectivelj , 
which I wfll venture to give m the Appendix, as I feel sure that the 

• Tlio vorks veie stopped aftei I loft India, but not, I was glad to think, 
before the redoubts had been finished, mth the cominunicatioua thereto The 
leasons given were that a change of plons was necessary for economy s sake, 
and that the constiuction of fortifications might induce the Natives to think 
we were doubtfid of the oontmiianoe of our supremacy As regarded the 
first, 1 explained that the total outlay for works and armaments was estimated 
at only £332,274 — considerably less than one half the cost of a Bntish hne 
of battle ship , and as to the second, I urged that an argument of this sort 
against frontier defences would hardly hear examination , that the possibility 
of external attack was freely discussed m every newspaper , that Russian 
movements and frontier difficulties were knoivn and commented on m every 
bazaar , that the construction of fortificatioiis in support of the Euhng Poner 
had been an Oriental practice from tune immemorial , that our action in this 
respect was at least as likely to instil the idea that we meant to retain our 
eastern possessions at any cost, as to giro an impression of weakness, tliat 
the progressive re organization and mobibzation of our army wore well known 
to ha\ e reference to service beyond the frontier , and that we had extended 
our confidence in this respect to Native Princes by encouraging them to train 
their own troops and fat them to take their place m Imo with ours 
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spirit o£ I01 alty nhioh pon ftdes tlieui will bo a icvelation to many, and 
a source of satisfaction to all who aro interested in the country to 
M Inch no on 0 so much of our present greatness, and which I conceive 
to bo the brightest ]encl m England’s crown 

It nas a nonderful and mo\’mg scene upon nhich wo looked from 
the platform of the Tomi Hall on this memorable occasion, made up 
as it nas of such diffcicnt elements, each race and creed easily recog 
nirablo from then different costumes and characteristics, but nil united 
bj the same Inndh desire to do honour to their departing fnend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers present 

At each place that we nsitod on our way to Calcutta there was the 
same displaj of kindly regret at our departure , friends assembled to 
see us off at the railnay stations, bonds played ‘ Aiild long syne,’ and 
heartj cheers speeded us on 0111 way 

In Februar^ n 0 went to Lucknow for a few days, when the Taluk 
dars of Oudh gaio m'v wife and mo on entertamment on a lerj 
splendid scale m the Wmgfield Park, and presented me with an 
address'*’’ and a sword of honour 

On our return to Calcutta, just before wo left for England, the Euro 
pean community entertamod me at a dinner, at which moie than two 
hundred nero present, presided oier by Sir James Mackay, K C I E , 
Chairman of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce Sir James was far 
too Innd and eulogistic in speakmg of mv services, but for his appro 
ciatne allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified and 
thankful After dmner a reception was giien to Lady Boberts and 
1115 self, at which the Vicero-^ and Lad'\ Lansdowne and all the pnn 
cipal Native and European residents of Calcutta were assembled An 
addressf was presented to me on this never to be forgotten occasion, 
m uhicli, to my supreme satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentle- 
men expressed their heoity approval of what had been done durmgmy 
tenure of ofhee ns Commander-m Chief to strengthen the defences of 
the frontier and render the armj' m India efficient, and declared that 
‘ we cheerfully bear our share of the cost, as m possession of these 
protections against aggressions from mthout we behevo all who dwell 
within the borders of the land ivill find their best guarantee for peace, 
and m peace the best safeguard they and their children can possess to 
enable them to pass them lives m happmess and prosperity, and escape 
the misery and rum u hich follow war and mvasion ’ 

We trai elled to Bombay via Jeypur and Jodhpur At both places we 
were royallj entertamed by the Eulers of those states, and my staff 
and I were given exceUent sport amongst the wild boar, which was 
much enjoyed by all, pai-ticularly by my son, who, haimg jomed the 
King’s Eoyal Eifles at Eawol Pmdi, was attached to me as A.D C 
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dunng mj last six months in India, and had not before had an oppor 
tumty of tnstmg the ]ojb of pig sticking 

At Jodhpur my fnend the Maharaja Sir Pcrtap Sing gave ns a signal 
proof that the ancient ^ alour of the Kajputs had not detenomtod in the 
present day I had -wounded n fine boor, and on his making for some 
rocky ground, -uhere I could hardly have followed him on horseback, I 
shouted to Sir Pertap to got between bun and the rocks, and turn him 
in my direction The Maharaja promptlj responded, but just as he 
came face to face mth the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and 
fell , the infunatcd animal rushed on the fallen nder, and, before the 
latter could extneato hunself, gave him a severe wound m the leg mth 
his fomudable tushes On going to his assistance, I found Sir Pertap 
blcedmg profusely, but standmg erect, faomg the boar and holding the 
creature (who was upright on his hmd legs) at arms' length by his 
mouth The spear mthout the impetus gi\ on bj the horse at full speed 
IS not a \erj ofTcctive u capon agamst the tough hide of a boar’s back, 
and on reahring that mine did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, 
lettmg go Ins hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hmd -logs, 
and turned him oier on his back, cry mg ' Maro, sahib, viaro !' 
(‘ Stnkc, sir, strike 1 ’) nhich I mstontly did, and killed him Anyone 
uho 18 able to realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appro 
ciato the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pertap Smgm this perform 
ance Fortunately, my -nifo and daughter, uho had been follomng the 
pig stickers in a light cart, uoro close at hand, and wo wore able to 
dnve my fnend home at once The wound was found to bo rather a 
bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Pertap from attendmg some tent 
pegging and other amusements in the afternoon, though he had to bo 
earned to the scene 

A few months after my return to England the boar’s head amved, 
set up, and mth a sihcr plate attached to it, on which was an in 
Fcnption commemorating the adienturo 

At Ahmcdabad, where the train stopped while wo lunched, I was 
presented with an address b\ the President and members of the Jluni 
cipality, who, ‘ with loyal doiotion to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen 
and Lnipross of India, to whose glonous reign we sincerely wish a 
continuance of bnlliant prosperity,’ ovproBsed their hope that Lady 
Hobirts and I would haio ‘a happy \oyagc homo and enjoyunent of 
perfect health and prospenty m future ' 

The day before we left Bombay for England, the members of the 
Ilyculla Club gaic rao a parting dinner It was with groat difliciilty 1 
could get through rny speech in response to the toast of my health on 
that occasion, for, pleased and grateful as I was at this last mark of 
fruiid'-lnp and approial from iny countrymen, I could not help feeling 
UK tpre'Sibly sad and deeply di pressed at tile tlionglit uppcniiost in my 
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imnd, that the time had como to soparato myself from India and my 
gallant comrades and friends, British and Native 

In di\ elhng on the long hst of farewell addresses and entertainments 
inth which I was honoured on leaving India, I feel that I may be lay 
mg mj self open to the charge of egotism , but m vanting of one’s own 
o\poiienco8 it is difficult to avoid being egotistical, and distasteful ns it 
is to mo to think that I maj bo considered so, I u ould rather that, than 
that those u ho treated me so kindly and generously should deem me 
unmindful or ungrateful 

Thus ended forty one 3 ears m India No one con, I think, wonder 
that I loft the country with heartfelt regret The greater number of 
my most i alued fnondships had been formed there , from almost e\ ery- 
one mth whom I had been associated, whether European or Native, 
ciiihan or soldier, I had experienced unfaihng kmdness, sympathy, and 
support , and to the disciphno, brai cry, and devotion to duty of the 
Army m India, m peace and war, I felt that I owed whatever success it 
was mj good fortune to achiei e 
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Tiir Otli Natnc liirantry, to which Cnptam Donald Stenart belonged, nas 
dmdwl iK-tMccn Aligarh, Mainpnn Biilnnishahr, and Etawa, Stewart being 
with the Head Quarters of the reguiient at Aligarh 

The news from 'Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of alarm 
amongst llie residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had Iiccii made for 
Rending awaj tlie ladies and children, but, owing to the confidence placed iii 
the 111(11 of the Otli, none of them had left the station Happen what nnght 
in other regiments, the ofiicers were certain that the 9th could ueicr be faith 
lev, to their salt ' Tlic Native officers and men were profuse in their expres 
fiions of loialty, and as a prixif of their sineenty they arrested and disaniied 
••(leral rebel tepoya, who were making for their homes in Oudli and the 
adjoimn'g districts As a further jiroot, they gave up the regimental pandit 
for endraa curing to persuade them to mutiny He was tried by a Ckiiirt 
Martial conijwsed of Euroitean and Native officers, found guilty, and sentenced 
to 1(0 hanged The Fcntencc was earned out that same afternoon It was 
inteiifhd that the regiment should witness the execution, but it did not reach 1 
the giol in tim( , tile men were therefore marched back to their lines, and ' 
Stfwart in his cajaeita of Interpret! r, was onlercd to evplain to them the 
iiiiriKi'O for which tin V had been paraded "U hilc he was speaking a man of 
Ills om eomi>,in\ shoutesl out something Stewart did not licar the words, 
mid no one would rejxat thdii Tin juradcwas then di'unissesl, wlien the 
(• ini( man, t( inng off his unifonn (billed upon Ins eonimdcs not to Horae a 
(lOKniliKiit whiih liadhangid a limhmin A general uproar ensued The 
Commanding Olh( ( r ordcresl thcfiw Sikhs in the regiment to seize the niig 
bidir lh>\ did so but not bring siipjKirteil In the rest thea released him 
Till SulaiLar Major vas then told to arrest the mutinrer, but he took no 
until e whati \ir of tlu ordfr Tins Natnc ofliei r liad bren upwards of fortj 
M irr in tin ri giiiK lit and was i ntitled to his full jmision lie had Iiecn a 
numlsr of tlii t mirt Martial which tmd tin jiaiidif, and, though a 
linhmin him If, hid pun his ante in faaour of tin juasoncr Ik iiig hanged , 
ninreo ir in wii, n ]w rsolial fm lid of all the olfiee rs blew art, who had Iirdl 
fn mam ai irs Adiulant, linw him intiniaUli, and lnheirsl implieiflj in liis 
In ilta The man had c nnstaiitlv di eusvwl tin sitimtion wath Strwartnnd 
o'ln rj and h nl l»ei, mainh iiistruiiiriitnl in disamiing tin sijHiaHi lio liud 
]<a d lhriiii„h Mi,^irh iiinl vi t wlidi the hour of trial rann In faihd ns 
I 111 ) bill I ' tin 1 1st joiiinl r(-< riiit 

Ti I nti h it'll r-i wdit iimiiii,,'‘t tlnir nnii and trirsl to lirp ordir, but 
tl < ii it( in lu rij idh v],ri ad sonn of tin aoiliig uddiers lie^aii tolmd, and 
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the oldei ones ^\a^ned the officers that it was tune for them to he off The 
sepoys then plundered the treasury, brohe open the gaol doors, released the 
piisoners, and marched m a body towards Delhi.* 

Stewart, hemg thus left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the distnot, and took command of a small body of volunteers 
sent from Agra by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North "West Provmces, to 
aid the civil authorities m restonng order Not canng for this work, and 
thmkmg he might he more usefully employed, Stewart made up his mind to 
find his way to Delhi , his idea was to try and get there md Meerut, hut before 
deciding on the route, he went to Agra, where he had been invited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor At the interview, Mr Colvm advised Stewart to 
travel vid Muttra, as the safer of the two routes, and told him that 
despatches had been received from the Government m Calcutta for the 
Commander in Chief, then understood to be with the army before Delhi At 
the same time the Lieutenant-Govemor impressed upon Stewart that he was 
not givmg huu any order to go, and that if he undertook to carry the 
despatches it must be a voluntary act on his part, entailing no responsibility 
on the Government of the North West Provinces 

Stewart accepted the duty, and took his leave of Mr Colvin as the sun was 
settmg on the 18th June, debghted at the chance of being able to jom the 
army before Delhi. He reached Muttra, thirty five miles distant, without 
mishap The streets of this city v ere crowded with men, aU carrymg arms 
of some sort , they showed no si^ns of hostility, however, and even pointed 
out to Stewart the house of which he was in search The owner of this 
house, to M hose care he had been commended by the Agra authonties, was a 
Brahmin holding an official position in the town This Natiie gentleman 
behaved ivith civdity, but did not attempt to conceal his embarrassment at 
the presence of a British officer, or his rehef when Stewart aimounced his 
intention of rosumiug his loumoy an hour or so before daybreak 

The Bra hmin provided him with two sowars belonging to the Kaja of 
Bhartpur with oniers to accompany hmi as far as Kosi They were cut- 
throat lookmg individuals, and Stewart felt rather mchncd to dispense ivith 
their services, but, tliinking it unmse to show any signs of distrust, he 
accepted them wuth the beat grace he could 

After nding fifteen or sixteen miles, Stewart’s horse fell from exhaustion, » 
on which his so called escort laughed uproanoiisly, and galloped off, leaving 
our poor traveller to his own devices 

Behevmg the horse could not recover, Stewart took off the saddle and 
bndle and tramped to the nearest village, where he hoped to be able to buy 
or hire an animal of some kind on which to contmue his journey No one 
how e\ er, would help him, and he was forced to seize a donkey which he found 
grazmg m a field hard by About sunset he reached Kosi, thirty seven miles 
from Muttra Tlie tchsildari received him courteously, and gave hun some 
bread and imlk, but would not hear of his staying for the night He told 
him that his appearance m the town was causmg considerable excitement, and 
that he could not be responsible for his safety Stewart was much exhausted 
after his hot nde, but as the tchszldar stood hrm there was nothing for hun to 
do but to contmue his journey, and he consented to start if he were provided 
wuth a horse The tchsildar promptly offered his own jiony, and as soon as it 

• While the rcguuent was m the act of mutmymg one of the sepoys left the 
parade ground, and running round to all the cinlians houses, told the oecu 
}mnts what had happened, and warned them to make "scape^,_He asked 
for no row ard, and w as nei er seen again •» 

t Natiio magistrate 
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■was daik Stowart sot out for tlio Jaipur camp His progress duiing the night 
was slow, and it w as not until eight o’clock the ne'rt inoming that ho reaehed 
his destination, whore ho was hospitably i-ecoived by the Political Agent, 
Major Eden, who introduced hmi to the Slaharaja’s Wa^ir This official at 
first promised to give Stewart a small escort as far as Delhi, hut on venous 
pretexts ho put hun off from day to day At the end of a week Stewart saw 
that the "Wazir either could not or would not give hun an escort, and thinkmg 
it useless to delay any longer, ho made up hia mind to start without one 

There were several refugees in the camp, and one of them, Mr Ford, 
collector and magistrate of Gur^on, offered to join Stewart in his venture 

Stewart and his oompanion loft the Jaipur can^ on the afternoon of the 
27tli Juno, and reached Palwal soon after dark Ford sent for the kotical* 
who was one of his own distnot officials, and asked lum for food This was 
produced, but the koiwal liesought the saints to move on without delay, 
telling them that their In cs were m unnunent danger, as there was a rebel 
regiment m the toivn, and he was qmte unable to protect them So they 
contained their joiimcy, and, escaping from one or two threatened attacks by 
robbers, reached Badshahpur in the mommg Hero they rested during the 
heat of the day, bemg kindly treated by tbe vdlngers, who were mostly 
Hindus 

The travellers were now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proceed 
further without a ^de, and the peojile of Badshahpur dcchncd to provide 
one They pleaded that they were men of peace, and could not possibly 
leaie their milage in such eml tunes Suddenly a man from the crowd 
offered his semccs His appearance was against hmi, and the mlla“ers 
declared that he was a notonous cattle lifter, who was strongly suspected of 
hamng sot fire to the coUeotor s (Mr Ford’s) office at Gurgaon, in order that 
the emdenoes of his offences might be destroyed Not a pleasant eomjmgjion 
dc voyage, bnt there was nothing for it but to accept his offer 

As soon as it was dark a start w as made, and at daybreak on the 29th the 
minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an occasional shell 
might be seen bursting near the city 

On reaching the Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, in spite 
of appearances, had proved true to ms word, stopped and said he could go no 
further He would not take any reward that it was then m the power of 
Stewait or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a hojie thot, when the country 
became settled, the sh^ht service he had performed would not be forgotten 
They gratefully assured lum on this point, and thanked hun cordially, giving 
him at the same tune a letter testifying to his valuable service Stew art then 

w ent to the nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who undei 
took to conduct them safely to one of our piquets 

One cunous circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the nde was 
that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hostile to hun, had 
evidently made up their minds that the British in; was at an end, and were 
busily engaged in rendering their milages defensible, to meet the troubles and 
disturbances which they considered would surely follow on the resumption of 
Native rule 

It is difficult to over cstmiate the pluck and enterprise disployed by Stewart 
during this most adventurous nde It was a marvel that he ever reached 
Delhi His coming there turned out to be the best thing that ever happened 
to lum, for the qualities which prompted him to undertake and earned hmi 
through his dangerous journey, marked him as a man worthy of advancement 
and likely to do welL 


City magistrate 
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(These two momornnda are referred to in the note on page 196 ) 

Mcmoiandum hij Lieutenant McLeod Lines 

‘1 Sir H Lawrence joined at Lucknow about the end of ^March, 1857, 
succeeding Mr Coi crlcj Jackson in the Chief Convmissionership 

‘2 On Ills amval he found liunself in the midst of troubles, of which the 
most important were these 

I A general agitation of the empire, from tlie discontent of the soldicrj 

II A weak European force at Oudli, with all the nuhtary arrangements 

defective 

III Gnoious discontent among sei eral class s of the population of Ondh, 
VIZ , the nobility of Lucknow and the i lenibers and retainers of the 
Royal Family, the olfacial classes, the old soldiery, and the entire 
couiitrj jiopulation, noble and peasant ahke 

‘ 3 Tins thim was due to disobedience of, or departure from, the instrac 
tioiis laid doivn by Government at the anncvation, as very clearly shown in 
Lord Stanley s letter of October 13, 1853 The promised pensions had either 
been entirclv ivithheld or very spanngly doled out , the old ofhcials were 
entirely without employment, three quarters of the army the same, while 
the country Barons liad, b\ forced interpretation of rules, been depnved of 
the mass of their estates, wluch had been parcelled out among then ioUowers, 
who, for clannish reasons, were more indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
jKiwor and place of their Chiefs than they were glad for tlieir own individual 
acquisitions 

‘ 4 Tlie w cakness of the Europeau force could not be helped , it was 
deemed politic to show the country that the annexation did not require force 

‘5 But the inefticienoy of the raditary arrangements arose trom mere 
■want of skill, and was senous, under the threatening aspect of the jiohtical 
honzon 

‘ 6 The discontent of the pro-vmce, and the coming general storm, had 
already found vent in the bngandage of Fuzl All, and the seditions of the 
Fyzabad Moulvie 

‘ 7 And with aU these Sir H Lawyence had to grapple immediately on his 
armal 

‘ 8 But 1 may safely say that ten days saw the mass of them disappear 
The Fyzabad Jloul'ne had been seued and imprisoned Fuzl Ah bad been 
surrounded and slam The promised pensions had been paid by Sir H 
La'wreiiccs peremptory orders, to the members and retamers of the Royal 
Family A recogmtion had been published of the fair rights of the old Ondh 
officials to employment m preference to immigrants from our old piovinces, 
and instructions had been issued for givmg it effect The disband^ soldiers 
of the Royal Army of Oudh were promise preference m enlistment in the 
local corps and the pohee, and a reorganization and mcrease to the latter, 
which were almost immediately sanctioned, gave instant opportumties for the 
fulfilment of the first instalment of these promises WhUe last, but not least, 
dm bars were held, m which Sir Henry Lawrence was able to proclaim his 
news and pohey, by which the landholders should be reinstated m the 
possessions which they held at the annexation the basis on which the 
iMtnictions had been ongmaUy issued, which had been hitherto practically 
imiore(k but to which he pledged himself to give effect 

° ‘ 9 To strengthen his mUitary position, he placed ArtiUeiy -with the 
European Infantry , he distributed his Irregular Cavalry , he exatmned 
the city decided on takmg possession of the Mnohee Ba-wn and garrison ' - 
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it as a fort , and sununonod in Colonel Fisher and Captain George Hardinge , 
and with them, Bngadier Handscomho and Major Anderson, consnltcd and 
arranged for future ^aus arainst the storms which he saw to he impending 
‘ 10 Much of this, and his policy for remaining in Oudh, and the conduct 
of the defence of Lucknow, I know from rccollectiona of u hat ho occasionally 
let drop to me in his confidential con\ orsations while inspecting the Muchee 
Baivn He told me that nearly the whole army ii ould go , that ho did not 
thmk the Sikhs would go , that in every rcgmieut there More men that, ivith 
proper management, would romam entirely on our side , and that, therefore, 
he meant to segregate from the rest of the troojis the Sikhs and selected men, 
and to do his hest to keep them faithful allies when the rest should go , that, 
if Cawnpore should hold out, we m ould not bo attacked , but that if it should 
fall, we would be invested, and more or less closelj besieged , that no troops 
could come to our relief before the middle of August , that the besieging 
forces would, he thought, be confined to the sejioys, for the jieople of the 
country had always liked our European officers, whom they had frequently 
had to bless for the safety of their li\ es and the honour of their families , and 
the whole Hindu population had a hvely recollection of our fnendly hue of 
conduct in the late quarrel with the Mussulmans regarding the Hunnooman 
Gurhee , that to hold out where we were was necessary, for the slightest 
appearance of yielding, or of not showmg a bold front, would result m 
annihilation , that to hold out we must get provisions , that to get pro 
visions and prepare for an efiicient defence wo must keep open our communica 
tion ivith the country, and keep the city quiet , that to the former end the 
retention of the cantonment was necessary, and of the Muchee Bawn to the 
latter, while the site of the permanent defences, m case of the need of concen 
tration, should be the Residency 

‘ 11 All this I know, as before said, from Sir Hemy LawTenco’s own 
casual and humed remarks to me Whether they are officially recorded 
anywhere I do not know , but they must have been lYntteu in letters to 
vanous persons, and repeated to others of his subordinates at Lucknow I 
mention these matters thus early, as although the facts on which they bear 
did not immediately occur, stiU, Sir Henry Lawrence had prescience of them, 
and hod decided on his hue of pohey 

‘ 12 I understand, furtlier, Wt not on authentic grounds, that Sir Henry 
■wrote at a very early stage to Sir H Wheeler, urging hun to construct 
entrenchments at the magazine at Cawnpore, and to ensure his oomniand 
of the boats, whatever might happen , that he wrote early to the Government, 
entreating them to divert one of the European regiments m the course of relief, 
and divide it betw een Oaivnpore and Allahabad , and that subsequently he 
urged on Government to employ the troops of the Persian expedition m 
Bengal, and to stop the Chinese force for the same end, and to subsidize 
some of the Nepal troops for the protection of our older provmces east of 
Oudh 

‘ 18 To revert to the narrative, the measures aheady mentioned so entirely 
pacified the promnee, that, in spite of the previous discontent, the previous 
troubles, the proverbial turbulence of its inhabitants, and the mcreasing 
agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty experienced m 
collecting the revenue by the close of Apnl And the subsequent dis 
turbances were, ns will be shown, entireH due to the soldiery, and, tdl 
long after Sir Henry s death, partioipated in only hy them, by the city 
ruffians, and by a few of the Mussulman families of the country population 
The mass of the city people and the entire Hmdu population held aloof, and 
would hai e nothing to say to the outbreak , and, with one smgle exception, 
every Talookdar, to whom the chance offered itself, aided, more or less 
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ncluclj, in the protection of Euroi^ii fngitncs Tins phase in the 
chameNr of the (listnrlnnci s in Oiulli is not gcnemllj hnown, hut it is 
nil ortholess tnie, and is due ininhaticall} and soldi, under Diiinc Pron 
di nee, to the henigimnt pcraoiml ehnmcter and the popular ^wlic} of Sir 
lluin Taw n nee 

‘11 Tile 1st of Mai sail our dislurhaiiccs coninicnce with the mutiny 
of tin rth Oudli Irngiilnr Infaiitr} Tins, its suppression, and the durlmr 
in which he distnlmteil rewnnls and dclncrcd n Rpccch on the asiicct of 
atfairs, hnie hoen fulh disenhrd elsewhen, and need not he repeated hi me 

‘Vi Tin durhir was held on the twelfth 1 am not aware whether ho had 
am intelhgence at that time of the Meerut oiithrcak The tclcgnmis, when 
thei did arnie were lagne hut he iiidnhitahli kept on his guard iinnic 
dintdj on i-eccinng them Tlie Camln were piqueted hetween the canton 
limits and the llesidencj , and the Infaiitri and Arlillen were kept prepared 
for iiioienient Ills jilans wen' eiidentlj alrendi decided, hut tlicj were to 
he etlected siiiiultnnconslj and not Buccessiicly, and the moicnionts of the 
Turoiieins were soiiuwliat dejiendent on the nimngements of the Quarter 
inoster Oeiieml s Dejnrtinent It was not until the sixteenth that the tents 
require<l for the 32iid were resdj , and the inoniing of the I7th May s,aw an 
eiitin !i new and etlicttic dis|Kisition of the troops Half the Europeans 
win at tlie Resuhiici, I'oiinnanding tlic Iron Hndge , lialf, witli tiie Artillery, 
wire at the south tiiil of tlio cniitonnieiits the hndgi of hoots was nioicd and 
under lontrol while tin Muchei llawn, not 3 ot sullicientl} cleansed from its 
old conglomimtion of tilth, was gnmsoiicd hj a selcotcd body of Natiio 
troops The whole of those ilisjiosittonR could not liaic hecn circoted at an 
i-irlier ihvti, and bir Ilenr^ would not do them piecemeal or siiocessnely 
Simultanisius tliij were etfictne, and tended to pomlj-rc ani seditious plots 
tlint mai Inue lieeii hatching Successne and piecemeal, they would liavo 
iiitited tiic seiKijs to niutiii} and the turhulcnt to insurrection 

Mniioratiilinii, ISf/i ifm/, iiivrlcd in Sir Ilcnni s own hand in hii Icdgti booh 

‘Tune IS 01 erj thing just now Time, lirnmcss, proniptiicss, conciliation, 
and jinidence , extr} ollicer, each mdnidual European, high and low, may at 
tins 1 nsis proie most useful, or cion dangerous A limi and cheerful asiicct 
iiiusl lie mnmtamed— there must ho no hustle, no nppcamiice of alanii, still 
less of (unic , hut, at ‘Jii same tune, there imibt lie the utmost watchfulness 
and ]irom]itnosa , eiirj where tin lirst germ of iiisurrectioii must he put doini 
mstantll Ten men iiiai in an hour quell a row which, after a day s dcloi, 
iiiaj take weeks to jiiit down I wash this point to he well undoratood In 
jmsening mtininl tmnquillitj , the Chiefs and people of suhstaiico may ho 
most usetuUj cmiilojed at this juncture, many of them haxo ns mucli to 
lose ns wo haie Their propertj, at least, is at stake Many of them haio 
iiniieil retamora — some few are good shots and liaio double barrolled guns 
For iiistanco [iinliio illegihlo], can Iiit a bottle at 100 yards Ho is intTi the 
ordinal^ soldiers I want a dozen such men, European or Native, to arm 
their owai iieojilc and to make thannahs of their own houses, or some near 
jiosition, and preserve trauquillitj wntliin a circuit around thorn ’ 
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APPENDIX III 


Men Otins 


135 C 

102 

83 3 

620 

405 


Total Bntasli troojw 1,346 9 

12tli Bengal Cavali'y, conmiandcd by Oolonol Hugh Gough, 

Y 0 337 

No 1 Jlonutain Batteiy, coiniuandcd by Captain Kelso 136 4 

7th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners 113 

2nd (Punjab Frontiei Foico) Infantiy, commanded by Lieu 

tonant-Colonol Tyndall 647 

6th (Punjab Frontier Force) Infantiy, eoninianded by Major 

htoQueen 602 

6th (Punjab Fixmtier Force) Gurkhas, commanded by Major 

Fitz Hugh 438 

2l8t Punjab Infantry, oonimauded by Major Collis 496 

23rd Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Oume 650 

29tli Pnnjab Infantry, commanded by Colonel J J Gordon 671 

Total Natives 3,990 4 

Grand total 6,836 13 


Lieuteuant Colonel Alexander Lindsay commanded the Artillery, Oolonol 
JEiicaa Peikins ivas Commanding Royal Engineer Colonel Hugh Gough com 
mauded the Cavalry, Bngadioi Generals Cobbo(17th Foot) and Thebiall (2l8t 
Punjab Infantry) the tiio Infantry brigades Alajor W Galbraith (86th Foot) 
1108 Assistant- Adjutant-General , Major H Collett, Assistant, and Captains 
‘Dick’ Kennedy and F Can, Deputy Assistant-Quartermasters General 
Captains G de 0 Moiion and A Scott, V 0 , Bngado Majois Captain A 
Badcock, Chief Commissariat oflicor, Cmitam J Colquhoun, R.A., Com 
missary of Ordnance , Alojor Monarty, Captain Goad, and Lieutenant F 
Maisoy, Transport officers , Captain A. Wynne (5l8t Foot), Supenntendont of 
Field Telegraphs , Captain R. Woodthorpo, R.E , Suponntendont of Surveys , 
Deputy Surgeon General F Allen, Principal Medical officer , Roi J W 
Adams, Chaplain 


(Referred to at ji 351 ) 

The column iras comiioscd as folloiis 
F Battery, A Brigade, R H A , commanded by Colonel W 
Sterling 

One squadion 10th Hussai-s, commanded by Majoi Biilkcley 
G Battery, 3rd Bngadc, R.A , commanded by Flajor Sydney 
PaiTy 

2ud Battalion 8th Foot, commanded by Colonel Bany Drew 
Win" 72nd Highlaiidei-s, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
F Bronnloii 
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APPENDIX IV 

(lUfimd (o nt ji 3 ''! ) 

Tran^hitwn of a kiln from MvioitGiSKUt. btit I'ltFDHtioK RoiiniTfe 
to Ih\ Jpi/hw-’^ iiir Amii ov Kvuui, 

Aiikiili, 18 ^/i Sipkmlcr, 1870 

(Am I t 1 icu‘!(nl coiuj> 1 iim iiK) \oiir lli^lnip'vs’s letter of llic 28 tli Itnnmaiii, 
witli llic < urlos\m‘s from 1 I( n\t mxlTurlvistnii, i-ciclicil me Inst night I lm\o 
Kilimiiilod misclf nifli tlic contmls 1 nni glad to (ind iniir Highness is 111 
good heilth, Imt Horr3 to In nr of the inifortnimte distiirlniices m your High 
lu'-ss dominions \ onr llighmssH htter, 111 ongiiml, has hctii sent with 
iiiLlosiires to Hit* I ■sielhnci the Victroi 1 hiuc nlnidj iiifonncd loiir 
Highness of the wishis of His LNcilleiic} the Victrov, niul the reasons fm 
till iiiOMimiils of tin llntish tinoiis, and 1 ha\e requested jour Highness to 
M lid n toiitideiitinl is nrcsuitatut to inj caini]i I am nivaitiiig a rcjih to that 
httir, and the amviil of jour Highness s conlidential representatn e 

In the im-iiitiiiu I hnsosciitn Pioelaniatioii to the tnhes, and letters to 
hoiin of the Imgar iiio/ils, jour Highness s siihjccts, to assure those not coii 
tirnid 111 till half fill massacre, and asking tliciii for nssislaiice 111 carriage and 
suiqiln s oil jiajnuent As it ajqsai-s to me proper I should inform jour High 
mss of what 1 havedoni, I eiieloso tojnes of the I’rnclamatioii to the tribes 
and of iiij letter to the Logar iim/i/s, and liojie that jour Highness niaj also 
issue luta ss.ar\ orders loi the fiirthemnco of our idaiis Rest assured of tho 
supiiort of the OoMmment of India 


A P P ]•: N D I X V 

(Referred to nt p 3‘'1 ) 

yolci of nil jiiterurw Micrcn Gemiim Sil ruiDEUlcK Robhits aitd the 
Amius ArtsTs, AlisTvri-i II\mniii.\ Kiiw anti W\ziu SiLVii 
M \noMrn Kiivn /Jn/erf Ai imiu , 2 Jr(f .Sepfeniftcr, 1879 

AlTl I foiiijiliiiieiits, Gtiieml Roberts intininteHl to the Agents that at then 
desire he had graiiti d them a second intirncw He now requested them to 
be good onoiigTi to siwak fieclj all that thea wishwl him to know 

The Ml ST ecu then sjioke in the followuiig sense Tlic interests of England 
and Afghunistaii are the same, and the Aiiiir and his othcials arc deeply 
gneaid at tho lute occurronccs 111 Kabul Morcoacr, tho Aiiiir is anxious to 
do wliatcvir the Rntisli Goainiment wishes, and most desirous that tho 
dignity of the Bntish Goienimeiit should be iiiaiiitaincd bj aiij means which 
iiiaj seem jiroiicr to tho Yiceroj But His Highness cannot conceal from 
himself that tho mutinous troojis and his ])cn]ilo lu genoral, I'jots as well os 
boldii rs, art in fear of an iiidiscnliiiimto revenge, w Inch will fall alike mion 
innocent and guiilti He hojics, therefore, that measures will be taken to 
guard against the possibilitj of a gcncml rising consequent on fear 

The Miistaufi was hero I'cmindea of tho tenor of Geuernl Roberts s Proclania 
tion on 15th September Ho aiisworod that the people were too ignorant 
to be acted ujion bj a Proclamation, and then w ent on as follows 

Of course, it is possible that no such combination may take place Tlie 
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Af/'lmns iiro bLllmli, and dnidtd n^ainat tliLiiiBolvcs .Slill, Icsl he Bhould l>c 
hlnnicfl if it nhould (iccnr, llio Aniir lliiiilvH it nf'hl fo ex)ir(’‘<B Inn nmiiion, 
and gi\o the linliHh Ooicrninrnt all tiia inroniiation in hiH jHiiior On the 
mIioIc, his nd\ic(, as an rarncst friend, is tlial tlic advamf of a lirihsh force 
on Kahili should ho delajtd for a short liiiio ('/’oiyrcc') In the intenal 
he i\ill cndcasoiir to disann the Ilepilar iroojis, raise m\\ leMis, and, 1>y tlic 
aid of the latter, imnish all concenicrl in tin Into ahoininahlc mitm^'c His 
idea 18 to ('ll rid ol Slier All’s soldier) — ahvn>H a source of daiiKer— and kts:|i 
onl) 15,000 iiicii for tho future It would he sir) desimhlc to dclii) the 
advance until ho could cstahlish liis jiowor The Aniir does not mean to 
ini]il) that ail) Afghan anii), were it 50,000 strong, could resist the British 
Thcnmtinons trooiis ha^e neither organization nor leaders But tho mutinous 
troojis arc of all tnhes , and if the British anii) de-stro)H them, as it would 
nneloiihtcdly elo in ejisc of rcsiRtanee, the whole eoiintr) mav comhino against 
tho British and the Amir It is for this reason that he advises dcln^, and 
that tho ])uiiishmcnt of tho guilty Iw left to him The ^ iccro) ma) rest 
assured that ho wall show no more) He will iiiako an example which wall lie 
conspicuous in tho o)e8of the world as tho sun at noonda) Alrendj) eieryonc 
in Kabul rcgnnls tho Amir ns an iniidel, liccansc of the wa) in which he and 
his liavo thrown in their lot with the British Goxemnient 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, howcicr, things might go right if 
the mutinous troops would kccji togethor and nttemjit a stand But the Amir 
fears the) will not do so Tlic) arc more likel) to scatter here and there, and 
raise the countr) In that case there will bo constant attacks on the com 
inunications of the force, and the gathering of supplies will he dillieuU 
They would come chiefly from tho direction of Ghazni, jiartly also from Logar 
If the tnhes nso it would bo hard to collect them Onlv one month remains 
before tho sotting in of winter Of course, it is imjiossiblo to say what may 
happen There may bo no opposition, and tho Amir is in anj case ready to 
do what tho Untisli Goiomniont desires But he feels it is his duty to 
express his strong opinion that the present season is nnsnitcd for a forwnnl 
movement. 

Geneual Roheuts replied that on lichalf of thoYiceroy he thanked the Amir 
for Ins kind adiico, which ho was confident was the ndiico of a fnend He 
said the matter was important, and required careful consideration, and asked 
whether tho Agents had an) thing more to bnng forward 

The Mustaufi then spoke as follows Tlic Amirs ndnee to dela\ tho 
advaiico is that of a sincere fnond, and it is tho l>est he can give But if tho 
Bntish Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more which I am 
desired to say lot it march in such strength as to crush all hopes of mischief, 
and jiut down all robcllion throughout tho countir You cannot wait for 
roinforcomcnts If you como, you must como ui full strength — in sufficient 
strength to put down all opposition There may bo no opposition, but you 
cannot count on this 

Generai, Roberts replied The Annr s advice is of great importance, and 
must bo carofully considored When His Highness first irrote, announcing 
the outbreak nt Kabul and asking for help, tho first desire of tho Viceroy was 
to send British forces wnthont delay I was ordered to Kuram nt oiico to lead 
tho force hero Simultaneously tho Kandahar force was ordered by telegram 
to return to Kandahar, which it was then leaving, and to ndianco towards 
Kelat 1 Ghilzai, and mstmctions were issued to collect a third force at 
Peshawar , all this was to help tho Amir Tho Viceroy from tho first con 
templated the possibility of such a general rising as tho Amir now fears, and 
the several armies wore, tlierefore, by His ExcoUenoy’s order, made up to such 
strength that all Afghanistan combined could not stand against them for a 
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inoniont Tlio Kandaliai troops wore ready in a very short timo, and aro now 
boj ond Kandahar, on the road to Kabul * The Peshawar force was rapidly 
collected and pushed on , and the Amir may rest assured that the Bntish 
army is ad\ ancing in ample strength I will think over the Amir s advice, 
nevertheless, for it is important. But Bbs Highness must remember that the 
late occurrences at Kabul do not affect only the English ofheors and the fifty 
or sixty men who iioro treacherouslj killed — the honour of the English 
Go\ emmont is concerned , and so long ns the bodies of these officers and men 
remain unbuned or uuenred for in Kabul, I do not believe the Englisli people 
mil o\ cr bo satisfied They will requu-e the advance of a Bntish force, and 
the adequate punishment of the cnnic Still, the Amir's advice, n hich I am 
convinced is that of a fnend, must bo carefully considered, and I will think 
over it and give an answer later 

The Mustaufi then said We quite understand what has been said 
about the stren^h of the Bntish nmiy Doubtless it is sufficient, and all 
Afghanistan could not stand against it But the Amir asked us to mention, 
vhat I have hitherto forgotten, that there arc m Turkestan 24 regiments of 
Infantry, 6 of Cavalry, and 66 ^uns These troops uere the first to show a 
disaffected spint at Mazar i Shanf , ond putting aside extenial enemies, there 
are Abdur Bahman and the sons of Azuu Khan waiting their chance Heiat 
again is doubtful , vhen the troops there hear vhat has occurred at Kabul, 
there is no saymg what they may do If Abdur Bahman ingratiates himself 
with these people, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently severed from the 
Afghan dommions This is another reason why the advance of the Bntish 
force should be delayed, in order that the Amir may have tune to gam over 
the Herat ond Tuikestan tioops 

GE^EllAL RoBEnrs replied All these reasons mil have full consideration 
The Viceroy’s hrst order was to push on ot once to help the Amir , but I am 
sure His Highness s advice is fnendly, and that m ai^ case he wdl do his 
utmost to co operate with the Bntish Government. Therefore every con 
aideration will he given to what His Highness has desired you to say 

The Mustaufi The Viceroy may be sure the Amir wiU do what he pleases 

The IVjVZin VHien the Anur learnt from General Roberts's letter that the 
Viceroy had given General Roberts power to deal mth the whole mattei, he 
vas very pleased, knowing General Roberts s character as a soldier and his 
kindness of heart 


Genehal Robehts replied that he would carefully consider the proposals 
brought forward, and mve on answer later on Meanwhile, he must request 
the Agents to stay a day or two m camp until he should have thoroughly 
weighed the Amirs advice, which was of tlio utmost importance to both the 
Bntish ond Afghan Governments 
The interview then came to on end 

(Signed) H M DURAND, 

Political Secretary to General Roberts, K C B , V C , 
Commanding Kabul Field Force 


Tlie Agents heic seemed surprised and anxious — H M D 
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From LiEUTia>ANT General Sir F Roberts, KGB, VO, Commanding 
Kabul Field Force, to A G Lyall, Esq , 0 B , Seerctary to the Oovcm 
meni of India, Foreign DepartmcTd 

Eabul, 22nti November, 1879 

1 I HAVE the honour to submit a brief account of an interview which 
took place between the Amir Yaknb Khan and myself on the 22nd October 
The interview was a pnvate and jnformal one , but recent events have lent 
some mterest to what jmssed on the occasion, and I have, therefore, thought 
it desirable that a report should be prepared for the information of the 
Governor General in Council 

2 After some conversation upon matters of no special unportanco, the Amir 
introduced his father s name, and thus gave me the oppoi^mity I had often 
ivished to have of leading him on to speak natni-ally and unconstrainedly 
about Sher All Khan’s feelings and policy during the last ten years I was 
most careful to avoid any expression of my own views upon the subject in 
order that I might, if possible, obtain from the Amir a perfectly spontaneous 
and truthful account ot the cunumstances which led, in his opimon, to Sher 
All’s estrangement from ourselves and rapprochement to Russia In this I 
thmk 1 succeeded Yakub Khan spoke readily and fi-eely of all that had 
passed, and needed no question or suggestion from me to declare his conviction 
I'egarding the cause of his fathei s imfneudly attitude towards us during the 
past few years 

3 The substance of the Amu’s statement was as follows 

‘ In 1869 my father was fully prepared to throw m his lot wnth yon He 
had suffered many re\ arses before making himself secure on the throne of 
Afghanistan , and he hod come to the conclusion that his best chance of hold 
mg what he had won lay in an aUiance ivith the Bntislu Government He 
did not leceive from Lord Mayo as large a supply of arms and ammnmtion ns 
he had hoped, but, nevertheless, he letnmed to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so 
lie reniamed until the visit of Sa^ad Nui Muhammud to India in 1873 
This insit brought matters to a heai The dianes received from Saiynd Nur 
Jlnhomed dnimg his stay m India, and the report which he brought back on 
his return, com meed my father that he could no longer hope to obtain from 
the Bntash Government aU the aid that he wanted , ond from that tune he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a Russian aUiance You know 
how this ended 

‘ When my father receiied from the Government of India the letter inform 
mg Inm that a Biitish JLssion was about to proceed to Kabul, he read it out 
m durbar The members of the Russian Embassy were present After the 
reading w as finished. Colonel Stolietoff rose, saluted the ^iir and asked per 
mission to leave Kabul If permitted, he would, ho said, travel -without 
dolaj to Tashkent, and report the state of affairs to General Kauffmann, who 
would mfonn the Czar, and thus bnng pressure to bear on England He 
promised to return m six weeks or two months, and urged the Amir to do 
everything m his power meanwhde to prevent the British Mission from 
roachmg Kabul 

‘ Colonel Stolietoff never returned to Kabul Ho lost no tune in reaching 
Tashkent, where he remained for a few weeks, and ho then started for Russia 

‘Tlie Afghan olhcial, Mirza klahomed Hassau Khan, generally known as 
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the “ Dabir ul Mulk, ' ^\ho liad tmvollcd Mith Colouel StolietoU from the 
Owis to Kabul, accompanied him on lu8 return 30 umey to Tashkent Here 
the Mirza was detained under pretence that orders n ould shortly bo received 
from the Eniporoi, untd the nows of my fathci’s flight from Kabul reached 
General Kaiifliiiaim Ho nns then poi-mitted to leave Tno Aides de Caniii 
Mci’o sent Mitli Imn, one a European, tho other a Katiio of Bokhara 

‘ My father was strongly urged by General Kauflmann not to leave Kabul 
At tho same time the nieinbers of the Embassy were ordered to return to 
Tashkent, tho Doctor being pernutted to remam with my father if his sernces 
wore rcqiured 

‘Throughout, tho Russian Embassy was treated with great honour,’ and at 
all stations be^ eeu Mazar i SlianfT and Kabul orders were gii on for the 
troops to turn out, and for a salute to be hred on their amval and departiiro ’ 

4 I cannot, of course, vouch for tho exact w ords used by Yakub Khan, but 
I am oonfideut that tho foregoing pamgraph, winch is written from notes 
taken at thetmie, contains a substantially accurate record of tho conversation 

6 It w ould be superfluous for me to adi aiico any proof of the fact that foi 
one reason or anotlior, Sher Ah did duimg the lattei part of his reign fall 
away from ns and incline tow ards an alliance wnth Russia But I think the 
closeness of tho connection betw een Russia and Kabul, and the extent of the 
Amu 8 hostihty towards ourselves, has not lutherto been fully recognized 
Y'akiib Kliau’s statements throw some light upon this question, and they are 
confirmed by vanoiis circumstances which hai e lately come to my knowledge 
The jireialouco of Russian com and wares m Kabul, and tho extensive niihtary 
preiiarations made bj Sher Ah of late years, appear to mo to aflord an in 
stnictno ooiimient uiwu Yakub Khans assertions Our recent rupture with 
Sher All has, m fact, been the means of umiiaskmg and oheckmg a very 
senous couspmioy against the peace and security of om Indian Empire 

6 Tho niagmtudo of Sher Ah a military prejmrations is, in my opuuon, a 
fact of peculiar significance I hai e already touched upon this pomt in a 
former letter, but I shall perhaps be excused tor noticing it agam Before the 
outbreak of hostihties last year the Amir had raised and eqmpped wuth arms 
of precision 68 ri^ments of lufuntiy and 16 of Cavalry The Afghan 
Aitillery amounted to neailj 300 guns Numbers of skilled artizans were 
constantly employed m the iiianufacturo of nfled cannon and breach loadmg 
small arms More than a mdhoii poimds of powder, and I behove several 
million rounds of home mode Smder nniiuuuitioii, were in the Bala Hissar at 
tho tune of tlio late explosion Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles 
of mditary equipment wore stored m proportionate quantities Fmally, Sher 
Ah had expended upon the construction of the Sherpnr cantonments an 
astonishing amount of labonr and money The extent and cost of this work 
may bo judged of from tho fact that the whole of tho troops under my com 
niand wnll find cover dunng the winter within the cantonment, and the bulk 
of them 111 tho mam hue of rampart itself, which extends to a length of nearly 
tw o miles under tho southern and w estem slopes of tlie Bmiani hills Sher 
Ah 8 origmal design was apparently to cany the w all entirely round the hdls, 
a distance of neaily five mdes, and tho foundations were aheady laid for a 
cousidemblo portion of this length All these imhtary preparations wore 
quite unnecessary excoiit as a provision for contemplated hostilitioa with our 
selves, and it is ddhoult to imderstand how their entire cost could hax o been 
met from tlie Afghan treasury, the gross revenue of tho country amonutmg 
only to about eighty laklis of rupees per annum 

7 1 have rofened to the proialonco of Russian com and wains in 
eiudence of the growing connexion between Russia and Afghan 
unable to find proof that the Czar s com was mtroducedy 
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than by tho usual channels of trade It is quite possible that the bulk of it, 
if not the whole, came m gradually by this means, the accnmnlation of 
foreign gold in particular being conHiderablo in this counlrj, where little gold 
18 coined Noicrtboless, it seems to mo a curious fact that tho amount of 
Russian mono} in circulation should he so large No less than 13,000 gold 
|iieoes ivoro found among the Amir’s treasure alone , similar coins arc exceed 
iiigly common in tho city bazaar , and great numbers of tiieiii are known to 
1)0 in possession of tho Sirdars Of course I'liglish goods of all kinds arc 
plentiful here — that is incvitahlo, jiarticiilarly with a cnnsidcmblo body of 
Hindu merchants settled in the city, but Russian goods also abound Glass, 
crockorjq silks, tea, and mauj other things wliidi would seem to ho far more 
cssily proouralilo from India than from Russian temtorj, arc to lie found in 
great quantities A habit, too, seems to haio been growing uj) among the 
Sirdars and others of wearing nnifomis of Russian out, Russian buttons, 
Russian hoots, and the like Kiissian goods and Russinn wajs seem, in fact, 
to base become tho fasliion in Afghanistan 
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Translalions of IcUcrs from Geneu vl Adjutant Von K iuffm \nn, Got'mor 
General of Turkcolan, to the address of the Amu of Afohanistan, 
received on 10th Shaban, 1205, through Gfneuvi StouftofF, 0th 
August, 1878 

Br it known to you that in these days the relations between the British 
Goyemmontand ours wnth regard to your kingdom require deep consideration 
As I am unable to communicate my opinion i crbollj to j on, I lia\ e deputed 
my agent. Major Gonornl StolietolT This gentleman is a near fnend of mine, 
and performed cxcollont services in tho Russo Turkish war, by which he 
earned favour of the Emperor Tho Emperor has alw ays had a regartl for 
him Ho ivill inform j on of all that is hidden in mj mind I hojic you will 
pay great attention to what ho says, and bolicyo him as you would mpolf, 
and, after due consideration, you will give him your reply Jleanwhilo, be it 
known to you that your union and friendship with the Russian Government 
■wdl bo beneficial to the latter, and still more so to you Tlio advantages of a 
close alliance wnth tho Russian Goiornmcnt will bo pcmianontlj cMdent 
This fnondly letter is lyntton by tho Governor General of Tiirl cstan and 
Adjutant General to tho Emperor, Von Kanffmaun, Tashkent, Jamadial 
Akbar, 1295 (=June, 1878) 

To the Amih of the whole of Afghanistan, Sheu Ali Khan 

(After compliments ) Bo it knowm to you that our relations watli the 
British Government ore of great importance to Afghomstan and its dopon 
dencies As I am unable to see you, I have deputed my tmstworthy (olhoial) 
General Stobetoff to you The General is an old fnend of mine, and during 
the late Russo Turkish war earned tho fovour of tho Emperor by his spirit and 
bravery He has become well known to the Emperor This tmstworthy 
person wall coinmumoate to you what he thinks best. I hope you will pay 
attention to what he says, and repose os much confidence in his words as if 
they were my own , and that youwdl give your answer in this matter through 
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Inni In tlic nipniitnno, bo it knoini fo jou that if n fncndlj treaty Mill be 
of biiiclit to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourHolf 

Gjm iiAi SxoLirTon ’iuit the following letter, on hit return to Taihlcnt from 
Kabul, to the adilrr^i of the Foreign ^^lnl<;ter, Wv/in SHAH ILviiOMm 
Kiias, dated 2^rd of the holy month of Itamazan, 1296 ( = 2lsl September, 
1878) 

Thank God, I roacbed Tashkent safely, and at an auspicious moment paid 
my respects to the Viccroj {\ nroni Padishah means ‘ lialf king ) I am tty ing 
daa and night to gam our objtcts, and hojio I shall be successful 1 am 
starting to see thn ]An|>oror to daj, in order to infonn His Jlajcsty pcrsonallj 
of our atfairs If God pleases, o\ or} thing that is necessary will be done and 
afiinned / hojie that thoie icho want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east 
wilt we that the door is closed then, please God, they will tremble I hope jou 
will gi\c 111 } res]H:cts to lIis Highness the Amir Ma} God make his life long 
and inereaso his wealth ! Ma} }ou remain in good health, and know that the 
jiroteetion of God wall arningo our affairs 1 

(Signed) GrNEiiAL Stolietoff 

From Gfnfiiai Kauifmann to the Amiii, dated Tashkent, 8th Zckada, 
1296 ( = 22jirf October, 1878) 

(After compliments ) Be it known to }ou that }our letter, dated 12th 
Shawal, reached mo at Tashkent on the ICth October, i c , 3rd Zekada, and 
1 iinderitood its contents I has c telegraphed an abstract of your letter to the 
addrtss of the h,nii>eror, and hn\o sent the letter itself, as also that addressed 
to Gtncnil Stolietoff, b} jiost to Lnadia, where the Emperor now is I am 
iiifomied on good authonl} tliat tlie Fnglish want to come to terms mtli you , 
and, as a friend, I ad\ isc }oii to make jicace wnth them if they offer it 

From Gfneual Stolietoff to Wa/iu Siiau RLvuomed Khvn, dated 
8th Oetober, 1878 

First of all, I hope }ou will bo kind enough to give my respects to tlie 
Amir Ma} God make his life long and increase his wealth I I shall always 
remember his rojal hospitalit} I am bus} day and night m his affairs, and, 
thank God, iii} labours ha\ o not been without result. The great Emperor is 
a true friend of the Amir s and of Afghanistan, and His Majesty will do what 
c\er he may think necessary Of course, you ha\o not forgotten what I told 
} oil, that the affairs of kingdoms arc like a country w hich has many mountains, 
\nlle\8, and niers One who sits on a high mountain can see things well 
B} the jwwer and order of God there is no empire equal to that of our great 
Erajieror May God make his life long! Therefore, whato\ or our Govern 
ment nd\ ises you, } on should give ear to it. I tell you the truth that our 
Go\ emnicnt is w isc ns a serpent and harmless as a doe e There are many 
things w hieh } on cannot understand, but our Government understands them 
well It often happens that a tlung which is unpleasant at first is regarded 
as a blcasing aftenvards. Now, my kind fneiid, I infonn you that the enemy 
of your famous religion wants to make peace with you through the Kaisar 
(Sultan) of Turkw Therefore you should look to your brothers w ho live on 
the other side of the mer If God shrs them up, and mves the sword of 
fight into their hands, then go on, in the name of God (Bismilla), otherwise 
you should bo as a serpent , make peace opouly, and m secret prepare for war, 
and when God reveals His order to you, declare yourself It ivlU be well, 
when the En\oy of your enemy wants to enter the country, if you send an 
able eimssar}, possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, to the 
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enomy’s country, so that he majr with sweet words perples the enemy’s mmd, 
and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you 

My kmd friend, I entrust you to the protection of God. May God ho the 
protector of the Amir’s kingdom, and may tremhhng fall upon the lunhs of 
your enemies 1 Amen 

Write to me soon, and send the letter to the capital Please imto in 
Arabic characters, so that I may be able to read your letter 

From General Katjtfmann to the Amir of Afoh imstan, dated SOth 
Zekada {=26tJi Hovembci , 1878) 

(After compliments ) I was much pleased to leoeive your letter, dated 
24th ^kada, 1296 ( = 18th November, 1878), and to hear of yom good health 
I have also received a copy of the lettei nhioh j^ou sent to the Governor 
General May God he pleased nith yon The Bntish Ministers have given a 
pledge to our Ambassador in London that they will not mterfere with the 
mdependence of Afghanistan I am directed by His Majesty the Emperor to 
communicate this news to you, and then, after forming fnendship, to go to 
His Majesty I intend to go to the Russian capital after I have arranged the 
affairs of this countir (Turkestan) As I do not consider it advisable to keep 
your trusted officials, whom you are in uant of, here any more, I send 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, Kamuah (Deputy Governor), and Gholam Haidar 
Khan, inth two officers, back to you I hope you will consider me a i\ ell 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to mo now and then I have given 
uistruotions that, until my letum, every letter of yours wliioh they receive at 
Turkestan should be fonvarded to the capital Your good fortune is a cause 
of happiness to me, and if any troubles come upon you, 1 also shall be grieved 
Some presents have been sent by me tlirongh Mii^ Mahomed Hassan, 
Kamuah , perhaps they may be accepted 

Translation of a letter from General Kauffmann to General Yozoonoff, 
dated Zcl Eijja, 1296 (—Dcccmher, 1878) 

The Amir knows perfectly well that it is impossible for me to assist lum 
with troops in winter Therefore it is necessary that war should not be com 
menced at this unseasonable tune If the English, in spite of the Amu s 
exertions to avoid the war, commence it, you must then take leave of the 
Amir and start for Tashkent, hecause your presence in Afghanistan m innter 
13 useless Moreover, at such a juncture as the commencement of uar iii 
Afghanistan, you ought to come here and cxploin the whole thing to me, so 
that I may communicate it to the Emperor This will bo of great benefit to 
Afghanistan and to Russia 

From General Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, dated 26tA 
Deecniber, 1878 [Russian, 18rt ituJiarram, 1296) 

Your letter, dated 27th Zel Hijja (=20th November), 1878, has reached me 
I was pleased to hear tidings of your good health The Emporoi has caused 
the Bntish Goi ommeut to agree to the continuance of Afghan independence 
Tlio English Ministers hai o promised tlus I earnestly reipuest you not to 
leave jour kingdom As far as possible, consider your own interests, and do 
not lose yoiu independence Eor the present come to terms with the Bntish 
Go\ eniment If you do not want to go back to Kabul for this purpose, you 
can wnto to vour son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace with the English 
as you maj direct hun Do not leave the sod of Afghanistan at this time, 
because it vnll bo of benefit to you My words arc not wuthoiit truth, because 
your amval in Russian temtory vnll make things worse 
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From Geneual Kaotfuann to tius Airm op Afghakistan, recnved at Maair 
t Sliarif on the Vlth January, 1879 

I have received your fnendly letter, dated ISth Zel Hijja ( = 8th December, 
1878) In that letter you asked me to send you as many troops as could be 
got ready I have written to you a letter to the effect that the Emjieror, on 
account of your troubles, hod oommunicated with the British Government, 
and that the Russian Ambassador at London had obtamed a promise from the 
British Ministers to the effect that tlioy would not injure the independence of 
Afghanistan Perhaps you sent your letter before you got mine Now, I 
have heard that you have appomted your son, Mahomed Yakub, as your 
Regent, and have come out of Kabul mth some troops I have recen ed an 
ordei from the Emperor to the effect that it is impossible to assist you -with 
tiGOjis now I hope you 'wnll be foi-tnnate It all depends on the decree of 
God Believe mo, that the friendship which I made with you wdl be per 
potual It IS necessary to send bock General Vozgonoff and his companions 
Yon can keep Dr Ynralski with you if you please No doubt the doctor will 
bo of use to you and to your dependents I hope our friendship ■wdl contmue 
to be strengthened, and that intorcom-se will be earned on beta een us 

From General Katjffmann to the Amir Sher Ali, dated 2,Qlh Decemhei, 
1878 { = 17th Muharrani, 1296) 

(After comphments ) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
infomed me by telegraph that the Emperor has direoted me to trouble you to 
come to Tashkent for the present I therefore commumcate this neva to yon 
•with great pleasure , at the same tune, I may mention that I have received 
no mstniotions about your journey to St Petersburg My personal mtervien 
■with yon ■wdl merease our friendship greatly 

Translation of a letter from Major General Ivanoff, Oovemor of Zaraf 
shan, to the Heir Appai ent, Mahomep Musa Khan, and others 

On the 26th of Rabi ul Awul, at an auspicions moment, I received your 
letter which yon sent me, and understood its contents I was very much 
pleased, and at once commimicated it to General Kaufimann, the Governor 
General With regard to what you wrote about the fnendly relations betiveen 
the Russian and Afghan Governments, and your own desue for friendship, I 
have the honour to state that we are also desirous of being fnends The 
fnondship between the tw o Governments e-^isted m the time of the late Amir, 
and I hope that it wdl be mcrensed and strengthened by Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan 

May God change the wars m your country to happiness , may peace reign 
in it , and may your Goi emment be strengthened 1 1 have been fonvarding 

all your lettere to the Goi emoi General, General Kanfftnann May God keep 
you safe ! 

The Zarafshan Provmce Governor, 

Major General Ivanoff 

AVntten and scaled by the General 

Wntten on 29th Mart (March), 1879 (=5th Rabi ul Sam, 1296) 

Ticttty bclicccn the Russian Goaernment and Amir Sher Ali Khan , 
written from memory by Mirza Mahomed Nabbi 

1 The Russian Government engages that the friendship of the Russian 
Government with the Government of Amir Sher All Khan, Amir of all 
Afghanistan, will bo a permanent and perpetual one 

2 The Russian Government engages that, as Sirdar Abdulla Khan, son of 
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ilio Aiiui, 18 (lend, the fnoiidBliiji of the Riissinn Oo'vornincnt \wth nii^ pcreon 
whom tho Ainir may apjioint llcir Apimrciit to the throne of Afghanistan, 
and Mith tho heir of tlio llcir Apjmrciit, will remain firm and perpetual 

3 Tho Russian Go\ eminent engages that if any foreign cnonij attacks 
Afghanistan, and tho Amir is uiinhlo to drno him out, and asks tho assistance 
of tho Russian Goicrnmcnt, tho Russian Government will rojicl the enemy, 
cither by moans of nd\ ice, or by such other means ns it may consider projicr 

4 The Amir of Afghanistan wall notwngo war with anj foreign ])Owcr with 
out consulting tho Russian Go\ criimcnt, and without its jicrmission 

6 Tho Ainu of Afgliaiiistan engages that ho will alwajs rofiort in a fnendlj 
manner to tho Russian Go\ eminent what goes on in his kingdom 

C The Amir of Afgiiaiiistnn will comiminicato cNcr} wish and important 
affair of his to General Kaulfniann, Governor General of Turkestan, and tho 
Goiornor General will bo authorized b^ the Russian Goiemmcnt to fulfil the 
w islics of tho Amir 

7 Tho Russian Goicmment engages that the Afghan merchants who may 
trade and sojourn in Ruasian terntorj will bo safe from WTong, and that thej 
will be allowed to carry awaj their profits 

8 Tho Amir of Afghanistan will ha\t tho power to send his servants to 
Russia to learn arts- and trades, and tho Russian oiheera will treat them with 
consideration and respect as men of rank 

9 (Docs not romomber ) 

10 I, Major General StoliotofT Nicholas, being a tmsted Agent of tho 

Russian Goiornmont, ha\o made tho nboio nieiitionod Articles between the 
Rnssian Goiominout and tho Goiemnientof Aniir Slier Ah Khan, and have 
put my seal to them , 
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Letter from Siudah Adduu Rahman Khan to Lepeh GniFFiN, Esq , 
dated Ulh April, 1880 

Whereas nt this happy time I have receiied jour kind letter In a spirit of 
justice and friendship you wrote to inquire what 1 wished in Afghanistan 
My honoured fnond, the servants of tho great [Bribah] Goicramont know 
weU that, throughout these twelve years of evdo in tho temtoiies of the 
Emperor of Russia, night and day I have cherished tho hope of revisiting my 
native land When tho lato Amir Slier All Khan died, and there was no one to 
nile our tnbos, I proposed to return to Afghamstan, but it was not fated [that 
I should do so] , then I w ont to Tashkent. Consequently, Amir Mahomed 
Yakub Khan, having come to terms and made peace wnth tho Bntish Glovem 
ment, was appointeii Amir of Afghanistan , but since, after ho had left you, 
he listened to the advice of o\ ery interested [chshonest] person, and raised 
fools to power, until tho ignorant men directed the aflairs of Afghanistan, 
which dunng the reign of my grandfather, who had eighteen able sons, was 
so managed tliat night was bright like day, Afghanistan was, in consequence, 
disgraced before all States, and ruined Now, thorofore, that you seek to 
leam my hopes and wishes, they are these that as long as your Empire and 
that of Russia exist, my countrymen, tho tnbes of Afghanistan, should hve 
qmetly in case and peace , that these tw o States should find us trae and 
faithful, and that we should rest at peace between them [England and 
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Etissia], for my tribesmen are unable to struggle inth Empires, and aie mined 
by n ant of commerce , and ive boM of your fnendsbip that, sympathizing 
nitb and assistmg tbe people of Afghanistan, yon wiU place them under 
the honourable protection of the two Powers This would redound to the 
credit of both, would give peace to Afghamstan, and quiet and comfort to 
God's people 

This is my wish-, for the rest, it is yours to decide 
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Letter from A C Lvall, Esq , C B , Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, to Lepei, H Griffin, Esq , C S I , Oht^ PolUteal 
Oficcr, Kabul, dated Simla, April, 1880 

I TTAi’-R the honour to mform you that the Governor General has received and 
considered in council yoiu telegrams of the 22nd and 23rd instant, foraardmg 
the translation of a letter received by yon from Sirdar Abdur Eahman on the 
21st ipstant, together with a summary of certam oral explanations which 
accompanied that letter, and a statement of the recommendations suggested 
by it to Lieutenant General Sir Fredenck Roberts and yourself 

In conveying to you its instmctions on the subject of this important com 
mumcatioif, t& Government of India considers it expedient to recapitulate 
the pnuciples ou which it has hitherto been aetmg in northern Afghanistan, 
and clearly to define the pomt of new from which it contemplates the present 
situation of afiairs m that country The smgle olgect to which, as you are well 
an arc, the Afghan pohey of this Goiemment has at all tunes been directed 
and limited, is the security of the North West frontier of India The Govern 
ment of India has, however, no less mvanably held and acted on the conne 
tion that the secunty of this frontier is incompatible with the mtmsion of 
any foreign mfluence mto the great border State of Afghanistan To exclude 
or eject such influence the Government of India has frequently subsidized 
and otherwise assisted the Amirs of Kabul It has also, more than once, 
taken up amis against them But it has never interfered, for any other 
purpose, in the affairs of their kingdom Regulating on this prmciple and 
luuitmg to this object the conduct of our relations with the rulers of Kabul, 
it was our long contmued endeavour to find in their friendship and their 
strength the requisite guarantees for the secnntv of our own frontier Faihng 
m that endeaionr, we were compelled to seek tte attainment of the object to 
wluch our Afghan pohey was and is stdl, exclusively directed, by-mndenng 
tlie permanent secunty of our frontier as much as possible independent of 
such conditions 

This obligation i\as not accepted without reluctance Not even when 
forced mto Iiostilities by the late Aimr Sher Ah Khan s esionsa! of a Russian 
alliance, proposed by Russia m contemplanon 01 a rapture with the Bntish 
Government, did we relmqnish our desire for the renewal of relations with a 
strong and faendly Afghan Power, and, when the -^on of Sher Ah Enbs<=qnently 
EouTht our aUiance ani^rotecnon. tbev were at once accorded to him, on 
conditions of which His Highness pmfessed to appreciate the generositv Tho 
dime however, which dissolved the Treatv of Gandamak, and the dtclosnres 
which followed that event, fanaUy convmced the Government of India that 

SJ 
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tlio interests coninntfed to its cJiro could not but bo gmicly impenlled bj 
furtbcT adhesion to a ]iolioj de)»iidi nt for il-s fnntion on the nmtvtnde, the 
Rood faith, the assumed sell interest, or the personal clmracti r of anj Afghan 
Prince 

When, therefore. Her Jilajestj s troo}is re cnteri d Afghanistan in Scntcnihcr 
last, it was intli two well defined and plainly aioiicd objects The first was 
to aiongo the treacherous inaasjicro of the llritish Jlission at Kabul , the 
second Mas to maintain the safeguanls sought through the Treaty of Gan 
daniak, by proiiding for their maintenance guarantees of a more substantial 
and less precarious cliaractcr 

These tMO objects ha\c liecn maintained the first by the capture of Katnil 
and the punishment of the enmc committed there, the second by theseierancc 
of Kandahar from the Kabul power 

Satisfied -with their attainment, the Go\ eminent of India has no longer any 
motno or desire to enter into fresh treaty engagements with tin Rulers of 
Kabul The arrangements and etchaiige of fm ndly assnmnccs with the Amir 
Slier All, though snjiplcmcnted on the jiarl of the Goicmimnt of India hi 
subsidies and favours of lanotis kinds, wliolly failed to secure the object of 
them, which was, nci orthcless, a thoroiighh fiiendly one, and no less con 
duciic to the security and adiaiitago of tlie Afglian tlian to tliose of the 
Bntisli Power The treaty with Yakub Klian, wliieh scenreel to him our 
fnendsliip and material support, was equally incncrtual Morcoicr, rceent 
o^ cuts and arrangements ha\ c fundamentally changed the situation to which 
our cotTcspondonce and engagements with the Amir of Afghanistan fomialli 
applied Our adianco frontier positions nt Kandahar and Kurnni ha\o 
matenally’ diinimshcd the noliticnl imiiortancc of Kabul in relation to India, 
and although wo shall always appreciate the fncndship of its Ruler, our 
relations with him are now of so little importance to the paramount objects of 
our ixilioy that wo no longer require to maintain Bntish agents in any iiart of 
Ins dominions 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not immediately wuthdrawing our forces 
from northora Afghanistan ha\c hitlicrto hccn—Jirst, the excited and unsettled 
condition of the country round Kabul, w ith tlie attitude of hostility assumed 
by some loaders of armed gatherings near Glmzni , and, secondly, the inability 
01 the Kabul Sirdars to agree among themselves on the selection of a Ruler 
strong enough to maintain order after onr evacuation of the country 

The first named of these reasons has now ceased to exist In a mmuto 
dated the SOth ultimo the Viceroy and Goiemor General stated that ‘tlie 
Government is anxious to withdraw as soon as possible the troops from Kabul 
and from all points beyond those to bo occupied under the Treaty of Gandaniak, 
except Kandahar In order that this may ho done, it is desirable to find a 
Ruler for Kabul, which wull be separated from Kandahar Steps,’ continued 
His Fxcolloncy, ‘ are homg taken for tins purpose !SIcanwhilo, it is essential 
that we si ould moke such a display of strength in Afghanistan as will show 
that we are masters of the situation, and will overawe disaflcction ’ 

‘All that is neccssaiy, from a political point of new, is for General Stewart 
to march to Ghazni, break up any opjiositiou ho may find there or m the 
neighbourhood, and <Wn up direct commumcation with General Sir Ficdenok 
Roberts at Kabul The military operations thus defined hai e been accom 
plished by General Stewart s successful action before Ghazm 

With regard to the second reason mentioned for the retention of our troojis 
in northern Afohamstan, the appearance of Abdur Rahman ns a candidate for 
the throne of Kabul, whose claims the Government of India has no cause to 
oppose, and who seems to be approicd, and likely to be suppoited, by at least 
a majonty of the popilation, affords fair ground for anticipating that our 
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■wibIicb m regard to tlie restoration, before our departure, of order in that part 
of the country inll now be fulfilled 

The Governor General m Council has consequently decided that the evacua 
tion of Kabul shall be effected not later than October next, and it is with 
special reference to this decision that the letter and message addressed to you 
by Sirdar Abdui Rahman have been carefully considered by His Excellency 
in CounciL 

Wliat first claims notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire that 
it expresses for the pemianent establishment of Afghanistan until our assist- 
ance and sympathy undei the joint protection of the British and Russian 
Empires This suggestion, which is more fidly developed m the Sirdar s 
iinivntten message, cannot be entertained or discussed 

As already stated, tlie primary object and declared determination of the 
Government of India have been the exclusion of foreign mfluence or mter 
forence from Afgbamstan This cardinal condition of amicable relations until 
Afghanistan bos, at all tunes and in all circumstances, been deemed essential 
for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empue As such, it has 
hitherto been firmly maintained by successive Governors General of India 
under tlie exphcit mstnictious of Her Majesty’s Government Nor has it 
over been ignored, or ofhciaUy contested, by the Russian Government That 
Gov cimment, on the contrary, baa repeatedly, and under every recent change 
of circunistanoes m Afghanistan, renewed the assurances solemnly given to the 
Bntish Government that ‘ Russia considers Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her mfluence ’ 

It 13 true that negotiatious at one tmio passed between the two Governments 
until a vieu to the mutual recognition of certain temtones as oonstitntmg a 
neutral zone between their respective spheres of legitimate influence and 
notion, and that at one tune it uas proposed by Russia to treat Afghanistan 
itself as a neutral temtory Those negotiations, however, having proved 
fruitless, the northern fiontier of Afghanistan uas finally determined by 
mutual agreement, and m 1876 the Russion Government formally reiterated 
its adherence to the conclusion tliat, ‘ while maintaming on either side the 
arrangement come to os regards the Imiits of Afghanistan, which is to 
remain outside the sphere of Russian notion, the two Cabinets should regard 
ns terminated the discussions relative to the uiterniediate zone, which pro 
mised no practical result.’ 

The position of Afghamstan as defined and settled by these engagements 
uas ngam distinctly aflirmed on bdialf of the Queen’s Government by the 
Marquis of Snhsbiiry m 1879, and the Government of India unreservedly 
maintains it 111 the fullest conviction of its essential necessity for the peace 
able protection of Her Majesty’s Indian dommions It is therefore desirable 
that. you should take occasion to inform Abdur Rahman that the relations of 
Afghanistan to the Bntish and Russian Empires are matteis uhieh the 
Gov ernment of India must decline to bnng into discussion with the Sirdar 
The Afghan states and tnbes are too contiguous with India, whoso North 
Western frontier they surround, for the Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership vnth any other Pou er m the exercise of its legituuate and 
recognized influence bv or those tribes and States 

The Governor General in Council is, nev ei theless, most anxious that the 
Sudar should not misunderstand tlie light m uliich his personal sentiments 
and obligations towards Russia nro regarded by the Government of India So 
long as the Rulers of Kabul u ere amenable to its advnee, this Gov ernment has 
never ceased to impress on them the international dutj of scrupulously re 
spectmg all the recognized rights and mterests of their Russian neighbour, 
refraimug from every act calculated to afford the Russian authontaxr^v. 
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Central Asm any just cause of umbrage or complamt The mtelligence and 
good sense which are conspicuous in the Sirdai’s letter and messages to yon 
wiU enable him to apprecmte the difference between conduct regulated ou 
these prmciples and tliat which cost Sher All the loss of his throne This 
Government does not desire, nor has it ever desired, to unposo on any Euler 
of Kabul conditions inconijiatible mth that behaviour -wnich Russia, ns a 
powerful and neighbonnng Empire, is entitled to expect from him , least of 
all can v e desire to impose such conditions on a Pnnce who has received 
hospitality and protection m Russian temtoiy I am therefore to observe 
that, m the natural repugnance expressed by Abdur Rahman to conditions 
ahich ‘might make him appear ungrateful to those ‘whose salt he has 
eaten,’ the Governor General in Council recognizes a sentuneut altogether 
honourable to the Sirdar, and perfectly consistent mth the sincerity of his 
professed goodwill towards ourawves 

These observations wdl furnish you with a sufficient answer to the question 
asked by Abdur Rahman os to the ‘ natiiie of our friendship ’ and ‘ its con 
ditioiis ’ 

The frankness with which he has explained his position entitles him to 
receive from us a no less unreserved statement of our own The Government 


of India cordiaUy shares the wish expressed by Abdur Rahman that, between 
the British and Russian Empires, his ‘ tnbes and countrymen may live quietly 
in case and peace ’ We do not desire to place them in a position of un 
fnondliness towards a Power which is pledged to ns to regard their country 
as ‘ entirely beyond the sphere of its action ^ 'The injury to Afghan commerce 
caused by the present condition of Afghanistan, to which the Sirdar has 
alluded, is fuUy appreciated by the Government of Indm, and on the restore 
tion of peace betiveen the two countnes the revival and development of trade 
intercourse need present no difficulty As regards our own fnendslup, it wdl, 
if smoerely sought, bo freely given, and fully continued so long as it is loyally 
reciprocated But we attach to it no other condition We hove no concessions 
to ask or make, and the Sirdar wdl therefore perceive that there is really no 
matter for negotiation or bargam between him and us 

On tlus point your reply to Abdur Rahman cannot be too exphcit Previous 
to the Sudar a amval in 'Turkestan, the hostdity and treachery of those w hose 
misconduct he admits and deplores had compelled the Government of India 
to make temtonal arrangements of a material and permanent character for 
the better protection of our frontier The mamtenance of these arrangements 
18 m no wise dependent on the assent or dissent, on the good wdl or ill will, 
of any Chief at Kabul The character of them has been so fully explamed by 
you to all the other Kabul Sirdars that it is probably well known to Abdur 
Rahman But m order that our present intercourse and future relations with 
the Sirdar may be perfectly clear of doubt on a pomt affecting the jiosition he 
aspires to till, the Governor General in Council autlionzes you, if necessary, 
to make lum plamly understand that neither the distnet assigned to us by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, nor any part of the provmce of Kandahar, wdl ever 
be restored to the Kabul Power 


As regards this last mentioned province, the Government of India has been 
authorized by that of Her Majesty to give to Sher Ah Khftn, the present Wall 
of Kandahar, a distinct assurance that he wdl be not only recognized, but 
maintained, by the Bntish Government as the Ruler of that province Sher 
All Klian is one of the Kative nobles of Kandahar He is admmiatenng the 
provmce with abdity, good sense, and complete loyalty to the Bntish 
Government, which has promised him the support of a Bntish gamson 
so long as he reqmres ^ch support. The Governor General m Oouned 
cannot doubt that Sirdar Abdur Ranman mil readdy recognize the obhgation 
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incuinbont on tlip honour of the British Ooicmnimt to keep faith nith all 
i\ho, wlicthir at Kandnlmr or elsewhere, ha\e proied themselves tmo and 
lo\nl adherents 'inknl) khan forfeited one alliance, and with it his throne. 
In nustmsling the nssnnniecs we ga\c him, and falsifjing those which ho had 
p\cn to us If, misled b\ his examiile, \nknb Khan's successor attempts to 
injure or onjircss the fm nds of the Isnlish GovcrnniLiit, its iiowcr mil again 
lie put fortli to protect or n\ enge them Similarly, if the next Kabul Huler 
reintroduces into his Court or countn foreign inlliiciices ad\ erso to our own, 
the GoMnimcnt of India will again lake such stejis ns it iiia\ deem expedient 
to dial with ‘uicli a case Tliese contingencies, howeier, cannot occur if the 
sentiments of Abdur llahman arc such ns he rejircscnts them to be Jleaii 
while, the lerntonal and adnniiislratnc nrmigiiiiciils alreadj completed by 
us for the jiermaiient jirotection of our owni interests are not susceptible of 
negotiation or discussion with Abdur Rahman or any other claimant to the 
throne of Kabul 

To tbe settlement of Herat, which is not included in these coinjileted 
anangeinents, the Goienior General in Council cannot authorize jou to make 
or iimtc mix reference in your rcplj to Alxhir Rahiiinn The settlement of 
the future ndminibtntion of llenit has been undertaken by Her Majesty s 
Goiemnieiit , wnth thoce jiresent mws in reganl to this inijiortnnt question, 
the Goeenimeiit of India is not >ct acquainted 

Kor can our evacuation of luibul constitute any subject for projwsals in 
jour corn spoiidcnco with the Sirdar This measure was detenniiied on by 
the Goi eminent of India long Inforc the appearaiico of Abdur Raliiiian as a 
candidate for the goienimeiit of the countrj we are about to evacuate It 
has not been causeeV bj the hostilitj, and is not, therefore, conditional on the 
giwlwill, of any Afghan Power 

The Goieniment of India is, howcicr, \cry willing to carry out the 
tMieuation of Kabul in the iimnncr most conduene to the jiorsonal adiantige 
of Alidur Rahman, whose interests we believe to be, more than those of anj 
other Siidar, in aeconiuiicc with the gcnenil interests of the Afghan jicoplo 
hor this nasoii it is desirable that you should infonii Abdur Raliman of our 
intention to e\ncuato Kabul, and our desire to take that opiiortunity of 1111 
conditionallj transfemiig to his authontj the whole of the country from 
which our troops will be withdrawn You arc authonzed to add that our 
imlitarj and political officers at Kabul will be cni])ow ered to facilitate any 
jimctieal arrangi nieiit suggested bj the Sirdar for promptly and peaceably 
elTecting, iii co oi>eration with him, the traiisfei thus contemplateel on his 
behalf Such arrangement must, howocer, be consistent with onr obligations 
towanls those who liaie sened and aided tho Bntish Goi eminent duniig our 
occupation of those tcmtoncs 

for this purpose, it ajqiears to tho Go\ ernor General 111 Council desirable 
that tbe Sirdar should lose no time lu proceeding to Kabul, and tin re settling, 
in confcreiico with General Stewart and joursolf, such prcliminarj arrange 
mciits as niaj best promote tho undisturbed establishment of bis future 
goicnimcut 

Tlic Goi ernor General 111 Coiuicil has, however, no desire to press tins 
suggestion, should it appear to tho Sirdar that his presence at Kabul, preMous 
to tbe w ithdraw al of our troojw for tho purjxiso of jiersonal coufercuco w ith 
tho Bntish authonties, might have tho cllect of weakening his jiopulant) , or 
compromising his position in tho ojes of his future subjects 

Tho point 18 one which must bo left cntirclj to the Sirdar’s owni judgment 
and inclination 

But Alnlur Rahman is doubtless aware that there are at present, m and 
around Kabul, jicrsonagcs not destitute of influonce, who themselves ospiro to 
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the sovorciRiity ho socks, nnd that the family of Yakuh has still numorons 
personal adherents, who may possibly take adsantngo of the mtlidmual of 
our troops to oppose the Sirdars authority if ho is not personally present to 
assort it 

It should on both sides ho rcnicmhercd and understood that it is not the 
iiolicy of this Goiommont to impose upon the Afghan pcojilc an unpopular 
Kulor or to interfere uninvited in the adniiiiistration of a fncndlj one If 
Abdur llahman pros cs able and disjvjsed to conciliate the confidence of his 
countrymen, ssithout forfeiting the good undtrstanding sshich ho seeks snth 
118 , ho Mill assuredly find his best support in our jiohticnl apnrcciation of that 
fact Our reason for unconditionallj transferring to him tlie goscriiment of 
the country, from sshich our forces ssill in aiy case he ssithdmwn a few 
months hence, is that, on the ssholo, he appears to he the Chief host able to 
lestoro order in that countrj, and also best entitled to undertake such a task 
In his porformance of it he will rcccwc, if he requires it, our assistance But 
no neither need nor wish to hamper, hy preliminary stipulations or pronsocs, 
his independent e-scrciso of a sovereignty nhich he declares himself aiitious 
to maintain on a footing of peace and fnendshi]) nith the Bntish Goieni 
mont 

The present statement of the news and intentions of His E\ccllency the 
Governor General in Council respecting Abdnr Rahman mil enable you to 
represent them with adequate accuracy in y our reply to the Sirdar s fnendly 
overtures, and it mil non ho your duty to conicy to Abdur Rahman, mthoiit 
any avoidable delay, the ansner of the Government of India to the letter and 
message roooived from him His Excellency feels assured that you mil give 
full expression to the spirit of candour and goodmll in nhich these com 
munications hav e been received and are reciprocated 

But I am to impress on your attention the imjiortanco of avoidmg any 
expression which might apiiear to suggest or admit matter for negotiation or 
discussion m reference to the relative positions of the Sirdar and the Govern 
mont of India 

In conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you mil bo so 
good as to lose no time in submitting its contents to General Sir Donald 
Stewart, should he theu have reached Kabul In any case, you wdl, of 
course, communicate them to General Roberts, and act upon them m con 
sultation mth the chief mditaiy authority on the spot 


APPENDIX X 
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Extract from a Report hy LIEDTE^ANT Geneeai, Sin FiiEDEniCK Roberts, 
V C , K 0 B , io tAe QuAnxEnMASTEii General in India, dated Kcibnl, 
nth Aprd, 1880 

26 I THINK I have now dealt mth aU the pomts of military importance con 
nected mth the military position in northern Afghanistan, but there are a 
few questions of more general interest which I desire to brmg to the nobce of 
His Excellency the Commander m Chief and the Government of India 
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30 Tlio Hcalc of clothing nulhonycd by noitniTncnt for Notuc troops and 
followers was found, o\on in the ngoroiis climate of Afghanistan, to he most 
liberal, cicopt that during tho scrj coldest weather a second blanket was 
required This want I was nhlo to meet from stock in hand, and as tho 
weather becanio niildcr these extra blankets were withdrawn and retunied 
into store IVarm stockings, too, arc \erj neocssarj in a climate where frost- 
bite IS not iincoiiinion , fortunutelj , some thousands w ere procured locally 
aud issued to follow era The onlinarj Native shoo of India, ns pronded bv 

tho Cominissanat Departincnt, is utterly unfitted for a country such 
Shoe*, as Afghanistan Major Bndcockwill send to Peshawar (where they 
can easily bo made up) a pattern Knbali shoo, which 1 am coimnced 
would bo found admimhlj suited lor Natiec troojis and followers crossing the 
frontier "We are now almost entirely dependent on the local market for om 
shoes 

A large supply of English made ainniunition boots should abvnjs nccoiii 
pany a force in tho field, in order to allow those Nntiies 
Ammunition boot* ivho use them, and who arc often crippled by wearing other 
dcscnptiona of shoe, to obtain them on payment at the 
modorato rate now fixed, viz , Rs 4 jter pair 

Tho country made waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have proied 
themselves quite ns scr\ iccablc, if not more so, than the 
■Waterproof aheota English made ones 

At tho close of the campaign, I would i ery strongly re 
commend that an intelligent committee should ho required to go thoroughly 
into these questions of clothing for trooiis, Bntisli and Natiie, and for 
followers I would also suggest that w hen a decision is nm\ ed at, scaled 
patterns of every article approved should bo deposited at all nianufaetunng 
centres and in all the large jails, so that w hen certain articles arc requured 
they need only be called foi, and precious time (often wasted in reference and 
correspondence) sar ed 

31 Tho number of doolie bearers with tho two divisions of tho Kabul 

Field Force now at Kabid is 3,536, with the very moderate 
DooUo bearers sick report of 35, or 1 per cent of strength 

Doolies and dandies aro distributed ns follows 


Bnbsh t«)ops(*|'»°lj“' 3 

^ 2 per cent 

Native troops(^°“ll“- 

^ \ dandies, o T)cr cent 

— a percentage w Inch I consider sufficient for field sernco, as, in tho event of 
any unusual number of casualties, transport animals could and would bo made 
use of, and it is most undesirable to increase the number of follow era 
Tile Lushai dandy foi this sort of warfare is much preferable to tho carpet 
or dhumo dandy, ns it con be made into a bed, and men 
The Luahal dandy arc not so liable to fall out of it. 


Bourke's doolie is very good, but liable to get out of 
BourkesdooUe order, and difficult to repair when broken, the ordinary 
laud IS fairly good and serviceable 

32 I w ould urge that in future all field service tents should be made after 
tho pattern of the Mountam Battery tent, single fly for 
Fleld-oervlce tents Natives, double for Europeans, and that the poles should 
be constructed on tho telescopio prmoiple that is, tliat 
no thinning of the wood where it enters tho socket shonld be allowed either 
on npnghts or ndge pole, and that the old system of panng aw ay should be 
abandoned Instead, tho upper section shonld sit flat on the low er Doubt 
less tho sockets will have to be longer and stronger than those now in use. 
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hut this IS the only menus by which tents enn be adopted to mule and pony 
cniTingo, winch will no doubt 111 future wars lie our chief means of transport 
^3 The Waler horses of the Cavalry and ArtiUei'y hove stood the strain 
rcinnrhnbl} well, considermg the hard work and great e\- 
W alor lioTjcs posuro thej hai 0 had to bear, and also that for a considerable 
tiiiio thej were entirely depm ed of green food I feel sure 
tins infomiation wall be most satisfactorj , seeing that, for the future, the 
Artillery and Caialry 111 India must mainly depend upon the Australian 
market for their leiuounta 

34 As there are some minor jiGints of detail w hicli might advantageously 
be considered b} those who ha\c had the exponeuce 
Committee to record eu^es pf recent service, I have convened a coniniittee, wath 
ons on cqu pmen Colonel MacGregor, C B , as President, w Inch wall 
take suggestions and record opinions regarding packing transport animals, 
cqiiipnient, kit, dress, etc , of noth olheers and men of the several branches 
of the senacc From the constitution of the committee, I feel certain that 
their recommendations cannot but be valuable, and I hope to have the honour 
of submitting them shortly for the consideration of His Excellency the Com 
luandei in Cluef 
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iNSliaiCTIONS FOU TUE GUIDANCE OF GeNEUAL AND OTHEU OtFICEPS 
COMMANDING COLUMNS IN BuilMA 

Man DALAI, 

20th November, 1886 

The followaug general instructions for the guidance of Bnradiei Generals 
and Olheers in command of columns are published by order of His E\collency 
the Commander ui Chief in India 

Is/ — Columns sent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursmt of a 
particular gaug of dacoits, must be amply provided and able to 
keep the field for ten days at least To enable this to be done 
without employing on undue number of transport animals, it is 
necessary that every endeavour be made to obtain gram for Cavaliy 
horses and Transport pomes from the villages passed through , 
careful inquiry must bo made as to wheia supplies can be obtamed 
locally, and the line of advance determined accordingly Arrange 
nients must bo made for replenishing the supply w hen necessary 
from depots w Inch must be formed at convenient centres when the 
nature of the ojierations may necessitate it These depots should 
bo pushed fonvard from tmio to time as the troops advance The 
work of a column obliged to i-etum to its base of supply before it 
has liad an opportunity of completing the object of the expedition 
must bo more namiful than beneficial, ns its failure emboldens the 
enemy and weakens the confidence of the people m our power to 
protect them and to leach the offenders 
2nd — Where two or more colnnins are acting in coneert, the detada of tmie 
and place of movement should be settled beforehand with the 
greatest nicety, and the conmianding olheers of all such ooliimns 
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should be provided ivuth the same maps, or tracings from them, so 
that subsequent changes of plan, rendered necessary by later m 
formation, may he understood and conformed to by all Officers 
commanding columns must do their utmost to get into, and keep 
up, commimication ivith one another This can he effected by 
Visual signalling. 

Spies and scouts. 

Patrolling 

Srd — Moi ements to he executed in concert ivith the troojis in otlier 
hngades or commands, or likely to tell directly or mdirectly on 
the distncts commanded hy other officers ivill he fully coniniuui 
cated to those officeis, both beforehand and u hen m progress 
4tli — Brigadier Generals are empowered to give very liberal remuneration 
for the effective service of guides and for infoimation mvolving 
danger to those who give it They may delegate this power to 
selected officers m detached commands, hut a close watch must ho 
krat on expenditure under this head Opportunities should he 
afforded to timid informers who are afraid to compromise them 
selves hy entenng camp to mterview officers at some distance out 
and m secrecy 

hlh — Cai airy horses and Moimted Infantry ponies must he saved as much 
as IS compahhle ivith occasional forced and rapid marches On 
ordinary occasions the riders should dismount, from tune to tune, 
and march alongside of their horses or ponies 
6lh — The special attention of all officers is called to the careful treatment 
of iiack anrmals, and officers m command of columns and parties 
■will be held stnotly responsible that the animals are properly 
loaded for the march, saved as much as possible durmg it, and 
carefully attended to and fed after it Officers m command ivill 
ascertain hy daily personal supervision and mspection that these 
orders are cameef out 

7th — It must bo remembered that the chief object of traversing the country 
nuth columns is to oultivate friendly relations -with the inhabitants, 
and at the same tune to put before them e'vidences of our poi\ or, 
thus gainmg theu good -mil and their confidence It is therefore 
the boundon duty of commandmg officers to ascertain that the 
troops under theu command are not permitted to injure the 
property of the people or to wound their snsceptibihties 
8lh — Tlie most injunous accounts of oiu intentions have been circulated 
amongst, and believed by, the peojile, and too much pains cannot 
be taken to eradicate this impression, and to assure the people both 
by act and w ord of our good will towards the law abiding Chief 
men of districts should be treated with consideration and distinc 
tion Tlie success of the present operations iviU much depend on 
the tact ivith which the inhabitants are treated 
Olh — "When there is an enemy in arms against British rule, all arrangements 
must be made not only to drive lum from his position, but also to 
surround the position so ns to inflict the lieai lest loss possible 
Resistance overcome ivithout inflicting punishment on the enemy 
only emboldens him to repeat the game, and thus, by protractiim 
operations, costs more hies than a severe lesson promptly aa 
ministered, even though that lesson may cause some casualties on 
our side Arrangements should bo made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats wnth Cavalry, and aftenvards to hunt tlieni closely 
with Infantry In the pursuit the broadest margin possible will 
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lie dra\\n between leaders of rebellion and the professional dacoit 
on the one imrt, and the viUagors who have been forced into com 
binntions against us Bdhs and leaders iviU generally be found 
heading the column of fugitives, and a portion of the Cavalry 
should be directed to pursue them without wastmg time over the 
rank and file of the enemy 

\<)th — Unless otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should move m short 
marches, halting at the pnnoipal towns and villages This wdl 
gii e cml officers opportunities lor becoming thorougUy acquainted 
■with tbcir distncts, and giie military ofticers tune to reconnoitre 
and sketch the country 

Will — Where troops are likely to be miartered for some time, bamboo plat 
forma should bo erected to keep the men off the ground Tents, 
if afterwards provided, can be pitched on the platforms 

12</i — The greatest latitude will be allowed to Bngadier Generals and 
officers m local command m ordering and carrying out movements 
for the pacification of their districts Tliey wdl, however, report 
ns fully ns possible all movements intended and in progress, 
through the regidar channel, for the mformation of His EsceUenoy 
the Commander in Cluef 

13t7i — Cml officers ivdl bo detaded under the orders of the Chief Commis 
siouer to accompany columns As they are in a position to reward 
loyalty and good service, they will be able to obtam more reliable 
guides and intelligence than the mditary officers can hope to get 
Tlie Chief Commissioner has authonzed selected Burmans, men of 
jiosition who may look for official appomtments, bemg emplOTed 
as scouts bj the cml ofticers of distncts and bemg attached to 
columns These scouts should wear some distmgmshmg and con 
spiouous mark or badge to prevent them bemg fired on by the 
troops They should not be called upon to take the front when 
approaching an unbroken enemy, or where ambuscades may be 
expected, but them services wdl be most valuable m gammg 
information, and later m hunting down the mdividuals of a 
broken up gang 

14f^ — Absolute secrecy must bo mamtamed regardmg movements against 
the enemy and every device resorted to to mislead him 

16<7( — UTien civd officers accompany columns, all prisoners wdl be handed 
over to them for disposal When no civd officer is present, the 
officer commanding the column ivdl, ex officio, have magisterial 
pouers to mffiot punishment up to two years imprisonment, or 
30 lashes Offenders deserving heavier punishment must be 
reserved for disposal by the civil officers 

\^th — Officers comniandmg columns wdl be held responsible that the troops 
are not kept in unhealthy distnots, and that, when a locahty has 
proved itself unhealthy, the troops are removed at the earhest 
possible opportunity Mditary officers are responsible for the 
location 01 the troops The requisitions of civd officers wdl be 
comphed with, whenever practicable, but mditary officers are to 
judge in all matters mvolving the mditary or samtary smtabdity 
of a position 

Yith In the class of warfare m which we are now engaged, where night 

surprises and ambuscades are the only formidable tactics of the 
enemy, the greatest care must be taken to ensure the safety of the 
camp at night To meet ambuscades, which usvud^take the 
form of a volley followed by flight, and'^”'ch,'’i ^ ''dense 
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jrnicle, it may be impossible to discover or guard against by means 
of flankers. His Excellency the Commander in Oluef vonld -msh 
the foUowmg plan to be tried Supposing, for mstanoo, the fire 
of the enemy to be delivered from the right, a portion of the force 
in front should be ready to dash along the road for 100 yards, or 
so, or untd some opemng in the jungle offers itself The party 
should tlien turn to the right and su eep round vuth a viev to 
intorceptmg the enemy in his flight A party m rear should 
similarly enter the jungle to their nght with the same object 
The centre of the column would hold the ground and protect the 
baggage or any younded men The different parties must be 
previously told off, put under the command of selected leaders, 
and must act with promptitude and dash Each party must be 
kept m compact order, and individual firing must oe prohibited, 
except when there is a clear prospect Past experience suggests 
the adoption of some such plan as the above, but m guenlla war 
fare officers must suit their tactics to the peculiar and ever varymg 
circumstances m which they may find themselves engaged 
ISfTi — The Government have ordered a general disarmament of the country, 
as soon as the large bands of rebels and dacoits are dispersed 
The orders for this disarmament direct that all firearms are to be 
taken from the people, but that a moderate number may be returned 
to responsible villagers who are loyal and are able to defend them 
selves No firearms will be returns save under restored licenses , 
and licenses wdl be given only for villages winch can produce a 
certain number (6 to 10) ^ns, and are either stockaded or fenced 
against sudden attack The duty of disarmmg lies on oivd officers 
and the pohoe , but as it is desirable tliat the disarmament should 
be effected as quickly as possible, officers commanding posts and 
columns will give such assistance as may be m their power m 
caiTying it out 


APPENDIX XII 
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To His Excellency the Right Honouiiable Eiiedeihck Bahon Roberts 
OF Kandahar ahd "Waterford, Bart ,'V0,G0B,G0IE,RA, 
Commander in Gliicf of Her Jlaje^fs Forces in India 

Hat it please Yohr Excellency, 

Wo, the undersigned, representing the Siklis of the Punjab, most re 
spcctfully be" to approach Yotit Excellency inth this humble addn^ of fare 
Mcll on Your Lords mp’s approachmgdopartuio from this country We cannot 
give adequate expression to the vanous ideas which are agitabng our minds 
at this juncture, relatmg as they do to the pasf^ present, and future, making 
us feel, at one and the same time, grateful, happy, and sorrowful The 
success uhich Your Excellency has achieved in Asia is such as makes India 
and England proud of it. The history of the British Empire in India has 
not, at least for the lost thirty years, produced a hero like Your Lordshi)), 
i\ hose soldier like qualities are fully known to the u orld The countiy wliieh 
had been the cradle of Indian invasions came to realize the extent of your 
I>owcr and recognized your generalship The victones gamed by Sale, Nott, 
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nnd Pollock in the plains of Afghanistan hare been shadowed by those gained 
b^ Your Excellency The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among the brightet jewels in the diadem of Your Lordship’s 
Baronage Your Excellency's aohievcmonts cheeked the aggressive advance 
of the Great Korthem Bear, whose ambitious progress received o check from 
the roar of a lion in the person of Your Lordship , and a ^ono of neutral 
ground has non been fixed, and a Ime of peace marked by the Boundaiy 
Commission The strong defences nhicli Youi Excellency has prondwi on 
the frontier add another bnght stone to the bmlding of your fame, and con 
stitutc in themselves a lasting memorial of Your Excellency's martial skill 
Never had any Bntish General to face more arduous tasks, and none has 
proved more completely successful in overcoming them than Your Lordship 
The result is that India has been rendered safe from the fear of invasion from 


without Your Excellency is not only adorned with heroic qualifications, but 
the loxe and affection nith which the people of India regard Your Lordship 
show nhat admirable qualities are exhibited in the person of Your Excellency 
Temblc in nar and merciful m peace. Your Excellency’s name has become a 
dread to the encnucs of England and lovely to your friends Tlie interest 
which Your Lordship has always taken in the welfare of those with whom 
you have worked iii India is well known to everybody The Sikhs in 

a cular arc, more than any other community in India, indebted to Your 
ship We fiud in Your Excellency a true friend of the Sikh community 
— a community which is always devoted heart and soul to the semee of Her 
Jlost Gracious llajcsty the Empress of India No one understands better 
than Your Excellency the value of a Sikh soldier, and we feel v ery grateM 
that the military authonhes recognize the necessity of requiring ev ery Sikli 
recniit to be baptized according to the Sikh religion before admission to the 
Army — a practice winch makes the Sikhs more tme and faithful, and w Inch 
iircserves the existence of a \ ery useful commumty The Sikhs are said to 
be bom soldiers, but they undoubtedly make very good citizens m time of 
peace also Unfortunately, however, they have had no opportumty of fully 
dev eloping their mental powers, so as to enable them to advance with the 
spint of the age We thank God that Your ExceUeney was among those who 
most desired to see the Sikhs refined and educated by establishing a Central 
College in the Punjab for the use of the Sikh people, and we confidently hope 
that the Sikhs, of whom a large portion is under Your Excellency’s command, 
will give their nute in support of this national semmaiy The subscriptions 
given by Your Lordship, His Excellency theTiceroy, and His Honour the 
late Lieutenant Gov emor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the 
Sikhs are highly gratified by the honour Your ExceUenev has lately given to 
the Klialsa Diwan by becommg its honoraiy patron In conclusion, we beg only 
to repeat that it is quite beyond our power to state how much we are mdebted 
to Y'our Excellency, and how much we are affected by the news that Tour 
Lordship will shortly leav e this land The very idea of our Epparation from 
the direct contact of so strong and affectionate a leader, as Your Eic'-Ilencv 
undoubtedly is, makes us feel veiy sorrowful , but as our hearts and prayers 
will always be with you and Lady Roberts, we shall be consoled if Y our 
Excellency wonld only keep U' in your memory and on amval m England 
assure Her Ylost Gracious Majesty, the Mother-Empress that aU '=ikhs, 
w hether high or low, strong or weak, old or votmg are heartflv devoted -^o 
her Crowm and her representatives in this country Before retinn" we thank 
Tour Excellency for the very great honour that has b“n done -jo the p*^ple of 
Lahore by Y*our Loidship s visit to this city 
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APPENDIX XIII 

(Eeferred to at p 540 ) 

To His Excellency General the Eight Honohrable Eredeeick Baron 
Eoberts of Kantiahar ahb 'Waterford, Bart , VO, GOB, 
G C I E,, E A , Commander tn Chief of Her Majesty s Forces in India. 

Mat it please Tour Excellency, 

"We are proud to stand in Your Lordship’s presence to day on behalf 
of the Hindus of the Punjab, the loyal subjects of the Queen Empress, ivho 
appreciate the countless blessings ivhich British Eule has conferred upon this 
country, to give expression to the feelings of gratitude -which are nppennost 
in their hearts "We feel it really an honour that we are able to snow our 
appreciation of British Eule in the presence of the emment -soldier and 
statesman who has taken an important part m making the India of to-day 
what it is — contented -withm and strengthened agamst aggression from abroad. 
The Punjab is the provmce where the nubtary stoength of the Empire is being 
concentrated, and the bravery of the warlike races inhabitmg it, which furnish 
the flower of Her Gracious Majesty s forces of the Army m India, has been 
conspicuously displayed on several occasions during the last thirty years '\l’’e 
Hindus have a-v ailed ourselves the most of the facihties which British Eule 
has pro-nded for the progress of the people in commercial enterpnse, educa 
tional advance, and political progress, 'l^e are, therefore, all the more proud 
that we ha\ e been allou ed to day to greet in person the mighty soldier, the 
sympathetic Commander, and the sagacious Statesman, the record of whose 
distmguished career m the East is virtually the histoiy of nearly half a 
centniy of glorious victones — victories both of peace and war — achieved bv 
the British Power in Asia, to show ho-n intense is our gratitude towards the 
Queen Empress and one of her eminent representatives m India, who have 
striven to do then duty by the people of this country, and done it to the 
satisfaction of the people and of then Gracious Sovereign The mterests of 
India and England are identical, and the Hindus of the Punjab regard British 
Eule as a Providential gift to this country — an agency sent to raise the 
people in the scale of ci-vilization Anything that is done to guarantee the 
continuance of the present profoundly peaceful condition of the country is 
highly appreciated by us, and we are, therefore, aE the more grateful to Your 
Lordship for all that your courage, foresight, sagacity, and high statesman 
ship have been able to achieve At a time -r hen all the races and communities 
mhabiting this frontier provmce, which has been truly desenbed as the 
sword hand m India, are -vymg with each other m showmg their high appre 
ciation of the good work done by Your Excellemy, of wmeh not the least 
sigmficant proof bes m the arrangement for the defence of the coimtiy at all 
-vulnerable pomts of the frontier, the Hindus are anxious to sho-n that they 
yield to none in the enthusiasm which marks tlie demonstrations held m your 
honour But Your Excellency commands our esteem and regard on other 
grounds also The deep mterest that you have throughout your career felt in 
the welfare of the sepoy, and the closest ties of genume friendship which you 
have estabbshed with many a notable of onr commumty, have laid us under 
deep obbgations to Your Excellency The encouragement that yon have 
giien to the organization of the Imperial Service Troojis of the Native States 
IS also gratefully appreciated by ns , and only the other day we were gratified 
to learn the high opimon Your ExceEency entertamed of the appearance and 
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military equipment of the Impenal Service Troops of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the most imxiortant Hmdu State in this part of India We should ho wanting 
in duty, lie feel, did we not on this occasion give expression to the great 
regret which the news of your approaching departure from India has caused 
among the Hindus of the Punjab, who feel that they are partmg from a kind 
friend and a sympathetic Ruler At the same time, we feel that the country 
will not lose the benefit of your mature expenence and wise counsel for long , 
for we are hopeful that you may some day be called upon to guide the heSn 
of the State m India, a work for which you are so specially fitted In con 
elusion, u e have only to pray to the Father of AH Good that He may shower 
His choicest blessmgs upon you and your consort — that noble lady who has, 
in addition to cheenng you m your hard and onerous work in India, herself 
done a great deal for the comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He 
may grant yon many years of happy life — a hfe which has done so much for 
the Queen Empress s dommions, and which may yet do much more 
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To His Exoellevgt Geveral tee Right Honourable Frederick Baron 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart , Y 0 , GOB, 
G 0 I E , R A , Commander in Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in India 

Mi\ IT PLEASE Your Ekoellenct, 

We, the Mahomedans of the Punjab, have dared to approach Your 
Excellency with this address with eyes teai bedimmed, but a face smding The 
departure of a noble and well beloved General like yourself from our country 
IS m itself a fact that naturally fills our eyes with tears What could be 
more sorrowful thau this, our farewell to an old officer and patron of ours, 
w ho has jmsed the prominent portion of his life in our country, develojied 
our young progeny to bravery and regular soldiery, decorated them with 
honours, and created them to high titles I Your Excellency s separation is 
the harder to bear for the men of the Pnnjob because it is our Punjab that 
IS proud of the fact that about foity years ago the foundation stone of aU 
your famous and noble achievements, winch not only India, but England, 
nghtly boasts of, was laid doivn m one of its frontier cities, and that the 
greater part of your indomitable energies was spent in the Punjab frontier 
defence If, therefore, we are sad at seimratmg from Your Excellency, it will 
not in any way be looked upon as strange But these feelings of sorrow are 
mixed with joy when we see that the useful officer whom in 1852 wo had 
welcomed at Peshawar, when the star of his merits was beginning to rise, 
dejmrts from us in splendour and glorj in the cajmcity of the Commander in 
Chief of tlie Arnues of a i ast Empire like India, and is an example of the 
highest type to all soldiers This address is too bnef for a detail of all the 
mentonous services rendered by your Excellency m the Punjab, India and 
other foreign countries from that early epoch to this date Y our zeal in the 
IMutiny of 1857, your heroic achievements in the Abyssiman and Afghan wars, 
your repeated x ictones of Kandahar, and your statesmanlike conduct of the 
Burma wars — aU these arc facts which deserve to be written in golden 
characters in the annals of Indian history Your apixnutmer^ ’egislatixe 
and executix e member of the Supreme Council of the Govemi dia for 
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a considerable period has proved a sonrce of blessings to the whole of India, 
and Yonr Excellency deserves an ample share of the credit due to the Council 
for all its useful regulations and reforms The great liking that men of nohle 
birth m India have been showing for some tune towards military service is a 
clear demonstration of the excellent treatment received at your hands by 
mihtary oflBcers, as m the reforms made by you m the military pay and 
pension and other regulations Another boon for which the Natii es of India 
will always remember your name with gratitude, is that you have fully relied 
upon, and placed your confidence in, the Natives, thus uniting them the 
more firmly to the Bntish Crown, making them more loyal, and establishing 
the good relations between the Rulers and the ruled on a firmer footmg to 
their mutual good. Especially as Mussalmans of the Punjab are we jiroud 
that before "^ur Excellency a departure you have had the ojmortunity of 
renowmg the Imperial Senace Troops of the llahomedan State of Bhan alpur, 
one of the leading Native States of the Punjab, whose Ruler’s efforts to make 
his troops worthy to take their place by the side of British troops for the 
defence of India is only one mstance of the spirit of active loyalty which we 
are glad to say animates the entire Mussalmsn communify of the Puinab 
Disturbances ansmg from foreign mtmsions are not unknown to us, and we , 
have not sufficient m ords to thank your Lordship for the admirable manage 
mont of the frontier defence work earned on to protect our country from all 
possible encroachments The greatest pleasure and satisfaction, however, 
that wo hlahomedans feel in presen tmg this address to Your Lordship 
emanates from the idea that you go on your way home to your native 
country intli a high and favourable opinion of the ilahoraedans of India, 
tnie and loyal suLgects to Her Majesty the Queen Empress, whose number 
exceeds six crores, and who ore rapidly growing During the Mutmy of 1867 
the Chieftains and soldiers of our nation spared neither money nor arms in 
the reduction and submission of the rebels Yonr Lordshi;^ is also aware 
wliat loyalty was displayed by the Mahomedans of India during the Afghan 
and Egyptian wars, waged against their own co religionists, and the cheer 
fulness siioivn by them in following your Lordship in oU yonr victones 
Frontier services, such as the Kabul Embassy and the Dehmitation Com 
mission, rendered by the officers of our creed are also well known to yon 
Y e are therefore sanguine that Your Lordship’s oivn observation will enable 
all the members of the Ruling race m India to form on opmion of the lelations 
that exist between ns and the British Crown The Mahomedans of India 
and the Punjab are proud of being the devoted subjects of the Queen 
Empress In so acting wo perform our religious duties, for our sacred religion 
enjoins upon us faithfulness and obedience towards our Ruhngnionarch, and 
tnehes us to regard the Chnstians ns our owm bretliren The regard and 
esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Chnstian Government, as that 
of our kind mother the Queen Empress, needs no demonstration Although, 
for certain reasons which w e need not detail hero, our nation has been deficient 
in education, and we have been left much behind m obtaming cml employ 
ment, we hoiie that your long expcnenco of our service will prove a good 
testimonial in favour of the warlike spirit, military genius, and loynltv of our 
nation, and if the circle of cinl employment has become too straitened for us, 
the militaiy line will be generously opened to us Wo do not want to 
encroach upon Your Lordmip s valuable time any further Wo therefore 
finish our address, offering our heartfelt thanks to your Lordship for all those 
kindnesses you haio been wont to show dunng your time toivards India and 
Indians in general, and the Punjab and Punjabis in particular, and take leas o 
of Your Lordship with the following prayer ‘ May God bless thee wherever 
thou maj cst be, and may thj generosities continue to prevail upon us for a 
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tlic leprosontativcs of the Europeans m tho Punjab, fool at the prosjjcct of 
losing so soon tho door brain and strong hand that Your E’coollency has 
oluays hi ought to the control of tho Amiy in India and to tho solution of all 
questions of political oi military moment In doing so, ue mourn for tho loss 
of one of tho best stotcsmoii, tho best general, and tho best fnond to tho 
soldioi in India Wo say nothuig of tho kindly relations Your Excellency 
has aluays boon able to establish wth the other races in India , our follou 
subjects hero will doubtless do so in their turn Wo soy nothing of Your 
Excellency’s and Lady Roberts' charming social quohtics, nor Her Ladyship's 
philanthropic n ork in India Wo oro lioio only to express our gnof at parting 
ivith one whom we value so highly for tho sake of our common country, ana 
our hope that ns your past has been full of glory to the Empire and honour to 
yourself, so may your futiiro bo , and that you may bo spared for many years 
to i\ leld tho sword and giudo tho counsels of our country 
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To His Evcellexoi Genboal the Right HonouitAHLE FnEDEniCK 
BaHON ROBEUTh OF ILvUDAUAII AKD WATEnFOIlD, Baut , Y C , 
GOB,GCIE,RA, Commander in Clncf of Ser Imperial Majesty's 
Army in India 

ILvy it I lease Youit Exoellemjy, 

Wo, tho Talukdors of Oudh, os loyal and faithful subjects of the 
Empress of India, avail ourselves of the present opportunity of offeruig 
Your Excolloncy a most cordial and respectful ■welcome to tho Capital ol 
Oudh 

The long and valuable services rendered by Your Excellency to the Crowni 
and tho country arc well known to, and aio deeply ajipi'cciatcd bj, us Your 
Excellency's wnso and ■vigorous administration ol Hei klajostys Araiyin India 
has won for you our rcajKsctful admiration , while your prowess in tho battle 
field, and your wisdom iii Council dunng the cvontfiil poiiod of your supremo 
command of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, have inspired ua with confidence in 
your great military talents and your single minded and earnest devotion to 
duty In many a battle you havo led tho Bntish Ainiy to lactoiy, and tho 
biilliant success winch has inianably attended tho Bntish Anns under Your 
Excellency s command bos added to tho glory of tho Bntish Empire 

But the pndo and pleasure we feel at being lionourcd by Your Excollenoy’s 
presence in our capital towm give place to sorrow and regret at tho apjnnaohmg 
rctiTOmont of Yom Excellency liom tho great service of which you oro an 
oniamout 

In m-atoful acknowlcdgmont of tho moat important services rendered by 
Your Excellency to our Empress and our countiy, wo beg to bo allowed the 
pn^vilogo of presontmg you with a Sw ord of Indian monufacture, w Inch wdl, 
wo hope, from tune to time, remind you of us ond of Oudh 

Willing Your Loi^dship a safe ond pleasant voyage homo, and a long ond 
happy Me, 

Wo subsenbo ourselves. 

Your Lordshiji’s most humble 

and obedient servants. 

The Talukdaiis of Oudh 
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APPENDIX XVn 
(Referred to at p 641 ) 

To His Exoeluenoy Geneual the Right Honouhable Sir Frederick 
Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kvndahar and Waterford, Bart, 
VO, GOB, GOIE, DOL, LL D , R A , Gommandcr in Chief in 
India 

Your Eaoellenoy, 

Vioiving with concern and legret yom appioaohmg departure from 
India, wo beg — in bidding you faiewoll — to e'^pioss our admiration of your 
bfo and woik as Commanaer m Oliief of the Impenal Foines m India, and to 
request you to pennit your portrait to bo placed m the Toivn Hall of Calcutta, 
m token for the present generation of their high appreciation of your eminent 
aemces, and m nitnesa to a future generation of the esteem m which you 
nore hold by yom contempoiancs 

With foresight denoting mao statoamanship. Governments which yon liaio 
served have imbated and mamtained a policy of Frontier Defence, and on 
comaged the increased ofhoioncy of the Foines 

In the furtlioranco of those objects we recognize the salient points of your 
career and character w liilst holding tlie high rank of Commander in Chiel 

In yom continued cfloits to ameliorate tlie condition of the pnvate soldici 
we reoognizo broad humanity In the increasing efhcienoy of the Aniij, 
which, m oui behef, oharactenzes your tenme of command, wo recognize high 
soldierly qualities In the state of strength wlucli the Frontier Defences have 
attamed, mainly due, wo bchei c, to you, w e recognize pinotioal sagacity, con 
spiouous ability in disccmment of rcqmiemcuts, and in pursuit of yom amis 
an unwearying industry a lesolute persistence, and a detonmnation that no 
ditSculty can tmn, in which a noble example for all tnic work era may bo 
foimd 

In a wold, yom life and work nio to us identified with Froutiei Defence 
and Efhciont lorces We cheoi fully bear oui shaio of the cost, ns in posses 
81011 of these piotcotious against aggression from without, wo beheie all who 
dwell within the borders of the land xvill hud then best guarantee for jicacc, 
and m ponce the best safeguard they and then children can jwssess to enable 
them to pass thou lives in happiness and prosperity , and escape the misery 
and linn winch follow war and invasion tor all that you Inno done to gi\o 
them such secuiity, wo feel you deserve, and wo fieely gno, our hearttolt 
thanks 

Within the Imntations of a faixwoll addiess, wo baldly' feel justified in 
personal allusions trenching on your private life, but we cannot lefriin from 
noticing with lesponsiio syuiqiathy' the feeling of TOraonal nttnehmont to 
yourself which is widespread throughout India, and assuring you that wo 
share m it to the fullest extent that piivato feeling can bo nllcctcd by public 
services Wo endorse om assurance with an expression of the wish that, 
111 wliatovei part of the Bntish Empire yom futmc life may bo spent, it 
may bo attended, ns ui the past, with hoiioui , and, by the blessing of God, 
mth health and happiness foi y ouraolf and all those you hold deni 
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citizen mIioio they consider it is due, nnd in availing aursolvca of the pnvilego 
to make this nnhlic recognition of the great services which, in our opinion, 
you have i-enuorcd to India, wo beg 111111 all sincciity to add a hcaity God 
speed and a rogrotful raiwioll 

“Wo have the honour to be, 

Your Evcolloncy 

Your obedient servants 

Oaloutia, 

IWi March, 1803 
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